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by the narrative of the Greek, Arabian, and Italian 
travellers, between the fifth and fifteenth centuries. 

I have elsewhere recorded my obligations to Mr. 
Wylie, and to his colleague, Mr. Lockhart of Shanghae, 
for the materials of one of the most curious chapters of 
my work, that which treats of the knowledge of Ceylon 
possessed by the Chinese in the Middle Ages. This is 
a field which, so far as I know, is untouched by any 
previous writer on Ceylon. In the course of my in- 
quiries, finding that Ceylon had been, from the remotest 
times, the point at which the merchant fleets from the 
lied Sea and the Persian Gulf met those from China 
and the Oriental Archipelago ; thus effecting an exchange 
of merchandise between East and West; and discover- 
ing that the Arabian and Persian voyagers, on their 
return, had brought home copious accounts of the 
island, it occurred to me that the Chinese travellers 
during the same period had in all probability been 
equally observant and communicative, and that the 
results of their experience might be found in Chinese 
works of the Middle Ages. Acting on this conjecture, 

I addressed myself to a Chinese gentleman, Wang Tao 
Chung, who was then in England ; and he, on his return 
to Shanghae, made known my wishes to Mr. Wylie. 
My anticipations were more than realised by Mr. W ylie’s 
researches. I received in due course, extracts from 
upwards of twenty works by Chinese writers, between 
the fifth and fifteenth centuries, and the curious and 
interesting facts contained in them are embodied in the 
chapter devoted to that particular subject. In addition 
to these, the courtesy of M. Stanislas Julien, the eminent 
French Sinologue, has laid me under a similar obligation 
for access to unpublished passages relative to Ceylon, 
vol. j. b 
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descriptive of the Beddliist country of India in the 
seventh century. 1 

It is with pain that I advert to that portion of the 
section which treats of the British rule in Ceylon ; in 
the course of which the discovery of the private corre- 
spondence of the first Governor, Mr. North, depo- 
sited along with the Wellesley Manuscripts, in the 
RvDUR Museum 2 , has thrown an unexpected light 


over the fearful events of 1803, and the massacre 
of the English troops then in garrison at Kandy. 
Hitherto the honour of the British* Government has 
hoen unimpeached in these dark transactions *, and the 
slaughter of the troops has been uniformly denounced 
as an evidence of the treacherous and “ tiger-like ” spirit 
of the Kandyan people. 3 But it is not possible now to 
read the narrative of these events, as the motives and 
secret arrangements of the Governor with the treacherous 
Minister of the king are disclosed in the private letters 
of Mr. North to the Governor-general of India, without 
feeling that the sudden destruction of Major Davie’s 
party, however revolting the remorseless butchery by 
which it was achieved, may have been but the consum- 
mation of a revenge provoked by the discovery of the 
treason concocted by the Adigar in confederacy with 
the representative of the British Grown. Nor is this 
construction weakened by the fact, that no immediate 
vengeance was exacted by the Governor in expiation of 
that fearful tragedy ; and that the private letters of Mr. 
North to the Marquis of Wellesley contain avowals of 


1 MOnoires xur Jos Contrees Occi- 

dent (ties, traduites du Sanscrit en 

Chinois, en l’an 648, par M. Sta- 
MMAS JVLIKX. 


2 Additional MSS., Erit. Mils., 
No. 13864, &c. 

3 De Quince r, collected Works, 
p. 14. 
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ineffectual efforts to hush up the affair, and to obtain a 
clumsy compromise by inducing the Kandyan king to 
make an admission of regret. 

I am aware that there are passages in the following 
pages containing statements that occur more than once 
in the course of the work. But I found that in dealing 
with so many distinct subjects the same fact became 
sometimes an indispensable illustration of more than 
one topic ; and hence repetition was unavoidable even 
at the risk of tautology. 

I have also to apologise for variances in the spelling 
of proper names, both of places and individuals, occurring 
in different passages. In extenuation of this, I can 
only plead the difficulty of preserving uniformity in 
matters dependent upon mere sound, and unsettled by 
any recognised standard of orthography. 

I have endeavoured in every instance to append re- 
ferences to other authors, in support of statements 
which I have drawn from previous writers ; an arrange- 
ment rendered essential by the numerous instances in 
which errors, that nothing short of the original autho- 
rities can suffice to expose, have been reproduced and 
repeated by successive writers on Ceylon. 

To whatever extent the preparation of this work may 
have fallen short of its conception, and whatever its de- 
merits in execution and style, I am not without hope 
that it will still exhibit evidence that by perseverance 
and research I have laboured to render it worthy of the 
subject. 

JAMES EMERSON TENNENT. 

London : 

July 13 th, 1859. 
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TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 


The rapidity with which the first impression has been absorbed 
by the public, has so shortened the interval between its appear- 
ance and that' of the present edition, that no sufficient time has 
been allowed for the discovery of errors or defects ; and the 
work is re-issued almost as a corrected reprint. 

In the interim, however, I have ascertained, that Kibeyro’s 
“Historical Account of Ceylon,” which it was heretofore supposed 
had never appeared in any other than the French version of the 
Abb6 Le Grand, and in the English translation of the latter by 
Mr. Lee 1 , was some years since printed for the first time in the 
original Portuguese, from the identical MS. presented by the 
author to Pedro II. in 1685. It was published in 1836 by the 
Academia Real das Sciencias of Lisbon, under the title of 
u Fat alidade Historica da Ilka de Ceildo ; ” and forms the 
Vth volume of the " Collecdo de Not Idas para a Historia e 
Geografia das Nafoes Ultramar bias A fac-simile from a 
curious map of the ishmd as it was then known to the Portu- 
guese, has been included in the present edition. 2 

Some difficulty having been expressed to me, in identifying 
the ancient names of places in India adverted to in the following 
pages ; and mediaeval charts of that country being rare, a map 
has been inserted in the present edition 3 , to supply the want 
complained of. 

The only other important change has been a considerable ad- 
dition to the Index, which was felt to be- essential for facilitating 
reference. 


1 See Vol. II. J>art vi. ch. i. p. 5, note. 


J. E. T. 

5 Ibid. p. 6. 3 See Vol. I. p. 330. 


London: 

November 1859 . 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 


There is no island in the world, Great Britain itself 
not excepted, that has attracted the attention of authors 
in so many distant ages and so many different countries 
as Ceylon. There is no nation in ancient or modern 
times possessed of a language and a literature, the 
writers of which have not at some time made it their 
theme. Its aspect, its religion, its antiquities, and 
productions, have been described as well by the classic 
Greeks, as by those of the Lower Empire ; by the 
Romans ; by the writers of China, Burmali, India, and 
Kashmir ; by the geographers of Arabia and Persia ; 
by the mediaeval voyagers of Italy and France ; by the 
annalists of Portugal and Spain ; by the merchant 
adventurers of Holland, and by the travellers and 
topographers of Great Britain. 

But amidst this wealth of materials as to the island, 
and its vicissitudes in early times, there is an absolute 
dearth of information regarding its state and progress 
during more recent periods, and its actual condition 
at the present day. 

I was made sensible of this want, on the occa- 
sion of my nomination, in 1845, to an office in con- 
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nection with the government of Ceylon. I found 
abundant details as to the capture of the maritime 
provinces from the Dutch in 1795, in the narrative of 
Captain Percival \ an officer who had served in the 
expedition ; and the efforts to organise the first system 
of administration arc amply described by Cordiner 2 , 
Chaplain to the Forces ; by Lord Valentia 3 , who was 
then travelling in the East ; and by Anthony Berto- 
lacci 4 , who acted as auditor-general to the first governor, 
Mr. North, afterwards Earl of Guilford. The story of 
the capture of Kandy in 1815 has been related by an 
anonymous eye-witness under the pseudonyme of Piii- 
lalethes 5 , and by Marshall in his Historical Sketch 
of the conquest. 0 An admirable description of the 
interior of the island, as it presented itself some forty 
years ago, was furnished by Dr. Davy 7 , a brother of the 
eminent philosopher, who was employed on the medical 
staff in Ceylon, from 1816 till 1820. 

Here the long series of writers is broken, just at 
the commencement of a period the most important and 
interesting in the .history of the island. The interior, 
which for centuries had been mysteriously hidden from 
the Portuguese and Dutch 8 , was suddenly opened to 


An Account of the Island of 
( eylon , fre , by Capfc. R. JTrcival. 
4to, London, 1805. 

2 A Description of Ceylon , $r., by 
tbe lvev. J a M r,s Cordiner A.M. 
- vols. 4to. London, 1807. 

3 Voyages and Travels to India, 
Ceylon, and the Red Sea, by Lord 
Viscount Valentia. 3 vols. 4to 
London, 1809. 

4 A View of the Agricultural, Com- 

mercial, and Financial Interests of 
Ceylon, frc., by A. Bertolacci, Esq 
L ondon, 1817. v 

‘ A History of Ceylon from the 


earliest Period to the Year mdcccxv, 
by Philaeethes, A.M. 4to. Loud. 
1817. The author is believed to have 
been the Rev. G. Bisset. 

6 Henry Marshall, F.R.S.E., Ac. 
went to Ceylon as assistant sur- 
geon of the 89th regiment, in 1800, 
and from 1816 till 1821 was the 
senior medical officer of the Kan- 


ujau IJlUVlIlCeS. 

7 An Account of the Interior of 
Ceylon, Sfc., by John Davy, M.D. 
4to. London, 1821. 

8 Valentyn, in his great work on 
the Dutch possessions m India, Oud 
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British enterprise in 1815. The lofty zone, from 
behind whose barrier of hills the kings of Kandy 
had looked down upon and defied the arms of three 
successive European nations, was at last rendered 
accessible by the grandest mountain road in India ; 
and in the north of the island, the ruins of ancient 
cities, and the stupendous monuments of an early civi- 
lisation, were discovered in the solitudes of the great 
central forests. English merchants embarked in the re- 
nowned trade in cinnamon, which we had wrested from 
the Dutch ; and British capitalists introduced the cultiva- 
tion of coffee into the previously inaccessible highlands. 
Changes of equal magnitude contributed to alter the 
social position of the natives; domestic slavery was 
extinguished; compulsory labour, previously exacted 
from the tree races, was abolished ; and new laws under 
a charter of justice superseded the arbitrary rule of the 
native chiefs. In the course of less than half a century, 
the aspect of the country became changed, the condition 
of the people was submitted to new influences ; and the 
time arrived to note the effects of this civil revolution. 

But on searching for books such as I expected to 
find, recording the phenomena consequent on these do- 
mestic and political events, I was disappointed to discover 
that they were few in number and generally meagre 
in information. Major Forbes, who in 1826 and for 
some years afterwards held a civil appointment in the 
Kandyan country, published an interesting account of his 
observations 1 ; and his work derives value from the atten- 


en Nieuw Oost- Indian, alludes more 
t lan once with regret to the igno- 
rance in which his countrymen were 
kept as to the interior of Ceylon, 
concerning which their only infor- 
mation was obtained through fugi- 


tives and spies. (Vol. v. cb. ii. p. 35; 
ch. xv. p. 205.) 

1 Eleven Years in Ceylon , $v;., by 
Major Forres. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1840. 
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tion which the author had paid to the ancient records of 
the island, whose contents were then undergoing inves- 
tigation by the erudite and indefatigable Turnour . 1 

In 1843 Mr. Bennett, a retired civil servant of the 
colony, who had studied some branches of its natural 
history, and especially to its ichthyology, embodied 
his experiences in a volume entitled “ Ceylon and 
its Capabilities ,” containing a mass of information, 
somewhat defective in arrangement. These and a 
number of minor publications, chiefly descriptive of 
sporting tours in search of elephants and deer, with 
incidental notices of the sublime scenery and majestic 
ruins of the island, were the only modern works that 
treated of Ceylon ; but no one of them sufficed to furnish 
a connected view of the colony at the present day, 
contrasting its former condition with the state to which 
it has attained under the government of Great Britain. 

On arriving in Ceylon and entering on my official 
functions, this absence of local knowledge entailed 
frequent inconvenience. In my tours throughout the 
interior, I found ancient monuments, apparently defying 
decay, of which no one could tell the date or the founder; 
and temples and cities in ruins, whose destroyers were 
equally unknown. There were vast structures of public 
utility, on which the prosperity of the country had at 
one time been dependent; artificial lakes, with their 
conduits and canals for irrigation; whose condition 
rendered it interesting to ascertain the period of their 
formation, and the causes of their abandonment; but 
to every inquiry of this nature, there was the same 
unvarying reply : that information regarding them 
might possibly be found in the Mahawanso , or in some 


See Vol. I. Part iti. eh. iii. p. 312. 
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other of the native chronicles ; but that few had ever 
read them, and none had succeeded in reproducing them 
for popular instruction. 

A still more serious embarrassment arose from the 
want of authorities to throw light on questions that were 
sometimes the subject of administrative deliberation : 
native customs which no available materials sufficed to 
illustrate; and native claims, often serious in their im- 
portance, the consideration of which was obstructed by 
a similar dearth of authentic data. With a view to 
executive measures, I was frequently desirous of con- 
sulting the records of the two European governments, 
by whom the island had been administered for 300 
years before the arrival of the British; their experience 
might have served as a guide, and even their failures 
would have pointed out errors to be avoided; but here, 
again, I had to encounter disappointment; in answer to 
my inquiries, I was assured that the records , both of the 
Portuguese and Dutch , had long since disappeared from 
the archives of the colony. 

Their loss, whilst in our custody, is the more re- 
markable, considering the value which was attached to 
them by our predecessors. The Dutch, on the conquest 
of Ceylon in the seventeenth century, seized the official 
accounts and papers of the Portuguese ; and a memoir 
is preserved by Valentyn, in which the Governor, Van 
Goens, on handing over the command to his successor 
in 1G63, enjoins on him the study of these important 
documents, coupled with an expression of anxiety for 
their careful preservation. 1 

The British, on the capture of Colombo in 1796, 
were equally solicitous to obtain possession of the re- 

1 Valentyn, Owl cn Nieuw Oost-Indien , fyc., di. xiii. p. 174. 
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cords of the Dutch Government. By Art. XIV. of the 
capitulation they were required to be “faithfully deli- 
vered over; ” and, by Art. XL, all “surveys of the 
island and its coasts ” were required to be surrendered 
to the captors. 1 But, strange to say, the almost entire 
of these interesting and important papers appear to have 
been lost; not a trace of the Portuguese records, so far 
as I could discover, remains at Colombo; and if any 
vestige of those of the Dutch be still extant, they have 
probably become illegible from decay and the ravages of 
the white ants. 2 

But the loss is not utterly irreparable ; duplicates of 
the Dutch correspondence during their possession of 
Ceylon arc carefully preserved at Amsterdam; and 
within the last few years the Trustees of the British 
Museum purchased from the library of the late Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay the Diplomatic Correspondence and 
Papers of Sebastiao Joze Carvalho e Mello (Portu- 
guese Ambassador at London and Vienna, and subse- 
quently known as the Marquis dc Pombal), from 1738 
to 1747, including sixty volumes relating to the history 
of the Portuguese possessions in India and Brazil during 
the lGth, 17th, and 18th centuries. Amongst the latter 
arc forty volumes of despatches relative to India entitled 
CoIlc(‘(‘(wi Autlientica de to das as Leys , Reginientos , 
Alvards e mats ordens que se e.vpediram para a India , 


1 Amongst a valuable collection of 2 Note to the second edition . — Since 
documents presented to the Royal the first edition was published, I 
Asiatic Society of London, by the 1 have been told by a late officer’ of 
late Sir Alexander Johnston, for- tile Ceylon Government, that many 
meily Chief Justice of Ceylon, there 1 years ago, what remained of the 
is a volume of Dutch surveys of the Dutch records were removed from 
Island, containing important maps; the record -room of the Colonial Office 
of the coast and its harbours, and | to the cutchcrry of the government 
plans of the great woiks for irriga- agent of the western province : where 

lion in the northern and eastern pro- ' some of them may still be found, 
vinees. ; 
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desde o establecimento destas conquistas ; Ordendda por 
proviram de 28 de Marco de 1754. 1 These contain 
the despatches to and from the successive Captains- 
Genera 1 and Governors of Ceylon , so that, in part at 
least, the replacement of the records lost in the colony 
may be effected by transcription. 

Meanwhile in their absence I had no other resource 
than the narratives of the Dutch and Portuguese histo- 
rians, chiefly Valent yn, De Bariios, and De Couto, 
who have preserved in two languages the least familiar 
in Europe, chronicles of their respective governments, 
which, so far as I am aware, have never been republished 
in any translation. 

The present volumes contain no detailed notice of 
the Buddhist faith as it exists in Ceylon, of the Brahma - 
meal rites, or of the other religious superstitions of the 
island. These I have already described in my history 
of Christianity in Ceylon . 2 The materials for that work 
were originally designed to form a portion of the present 
one ; but having expanded to too great dimensions to 
be made merely subsidiary, I formed them into a sepa- 
rate treatise. Along with them 1 have incorporated facts 
illustrative of the national character of the Singhalese 
under the conjoint influences of their ancestral super- 
stitions and the partial enlightenment of education and 
gospel truth. 

Respecting the Physical Geography and Natural His- 
tory of the colony, I found an equal want of reliable 
information; and eve^jr work that even touched on the 


1 MSS. I3rit. Mus. No. 20,SG1 to 
‘io,yoo. 

* Christianity in Ceylon : its In- 
troduction and Progress under the 
Portuguese , the Dutch , the British , 


and Amend n M'ssions ; with an 
Historical Sketch of the liruhmanical 
and Buddhist Superstitions , by Sir 
J \ Mrs Kmbkson Tumnisnt. London, 
Murray, 18o(). 
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subject was pervaded by the misapprehension which 
I have collected evidence to correct, that Ceylon is but 
a fragment of the great Indian continent dissevered by 
some local convulsion ; and that the zoology and botany 
of the island are identical with those of the mainland . 1 

Thus for almost every particular and fact, whether 
physical or historical, I have been to a great extent 
thrown on my own researches ; and obliged to seek for 
information in original sources, and in French and 
English versions of Oriental authorities. The results 
of my investigations are embodied in the following 
pages ; and it only remains for me to express, in terms 
however inadequate, my obligations to the literary 
and scientific friends by whose aid I have been enabled 
to pursue my inquiries. 

Amongst these my first acknowledgments are due to 
Dr. Templeton, of the Army Medical Staff, for his cor- 
dial assistance in numerous departments ; but above all 
in relation to the physical geography and natural his- 
tory of the island. Here his scientific knowledge, suc- 
cessfully cultivated during a residence of nearly twelve 
years in Ceylon, and his intimate familiarity with its 
zoology and productions, rendered his co-operation in- 
valuable*, — and these sections abound with evidences of 
the liberal extent to which his stores of information 
have been generously imparted. To him and to Dr. 
Cameron, of the Army Medical Staff, I am indebted for 
many valuable facts and observations on tropical health 
and disease, embodied in the chapter on “ Climate .” 


1 It may seem presumptuous in 
me to question the accuracy of Dr. 
Davy’s opinion on this point (see 
his Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 


$ c., ch. iii. p. 78), but the grounds 
on which I venture to do so are 
stated, Vol. I. pp. 7, 27, lf>0, 178, 
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Sir Roderick I. Murchison (without committing 
himself as to the controversial portions of the chapter 
on the Geology and Mineralogy of Ceylon) has done me 
the favour to offer some valuable suggestions, and to 
express his opinion as to the general accuracy of the 
whole. 

Although a feature so characteristic as that of its 
Vegetation could not possibly be omitted in a work pro- 
fessing to give an account of Ceylon, I had neither 
the space nor the qualifications necessary to produce a 
systematic sketch of the Botany of the island. I could 
only attempt to describe it as it exhibits itself to an un- 
scientific spectator ; and the notices that I have given 
are confined to such of the more remarkable plants as 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of a stranger. In 
illustration of these, I have had the advantage of copious 
communications from William Ferguson, Esq., a gentle- 
man attached to the Survey Department of the Civil 
Service in Ceylon, whose opportunities for observation 
in all parts of the island have enabled him to cultivate 
with signal success his taste for botanical pursuits. And 
I have been permitted to submit the portion of my 
work which refers to this subject to the revision of the 
highest living authority on Indian botany, Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, of Kew. 

Regarding the fauna of Ceylon, little has been pub- 
lished in any collective form, with the exception of a 
volume by Dr. Kelaart entitled Prodromus Faunui 
Zeilanicce ; several valuable papers by Mr. Edgar L. 
Layard in the Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory for 1852 and 1853 ; and some very imperfect 
lists appended to Pridiiam’s compiled account of the 
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island . 1 2 Knox, in the charming narrative of his cap- 
tivity, published in the reign ol Charles II., has de- 
voted a chapter to the animals of Ceylon, and Dr. 
Davy has described the principal reptiles : but with 
these exceptions the subject is almost untouched in 
works relating to the colony. Yet a more than ordinary 
interest attaches to the inquiry, since Ceylon, instead of 
presenting, as is generally assumed, an identity between 
its fauna and that of Southern India, exhibits a re- 
markable diversity of type, taken in connection with 
the limited area over which they are distributed. The 
island, in fact, may be regarded as the centre of a 
geographical circle, possessing within itself forms, whose 
allied species radiate far into the temperate regions of 
the north, as well as into Africa, Australia, and the 
isles of the Eastern Archipelago. 

In the chapters that I have devoted to its elucida- 
tion, I have endeavoured to interest others in the 
subject, by describing my own observations and impres- 
sions, with fidelity, and with as much accuracy as may 
be expected from a person possessing, as I do, no greater 
knowledge of zoology and the other physical sciences 
than is ordinarily possessed by any educated gentleman. 
It was my good fortune, however, in my journies to 
have the companionship of friends familiar with many 
branches of natural science: the late Dr. Gardner, 
Mr. Edgar L. Layard, an accomplished zoologist, 
Dr. Templeton, and others ; and I was thus enabled 


1 An Historical , Political , and Sta- 
tistical Account of Ceylon and its J)c- 
pnideneios, by C. 1'bidham, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841). The au- 
thor was never, I believe, in Ceylon, 
but his book is a laborious conden- 


sation of the principal English works 
relating to it. Its value would have 
been greatly increased had Mr. 
Pridham accompanied his excerpts 
by references to the respective au- 
thorities. 
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to collect on the spot many interesting facts relative 
to the structure and habits of the numerous tribes 
of animals. These, chastened by the corrections of 
my fellow-travellers, and established by the examina- 
tion of collections made in the colony, and by subse- 
quent comparison with specimens contained in museums 
at home, I have ventured to submit as faithful outlines 
of the fauna of Ceylon. 

The sections descriptive of the several classes are 
accompanied by lists, prepared with the assistance of 
scientific friends, showing the extent to which each 
particular branch had been investigated by naturalists, 
up to the period of my departure from Ceylon at the 
close of 1849. These, besides their inherent interest, 
will, I trust, stimulate others to engage in the same 
pursuits ; by exhibiting the chasms, which it still re- 
mains for future industry and research to fill up ; — 
and the study of the zoology of Ceylon may thus serve 
as a preparative for that of Continental India, em- 
bracing, as the former does, much that is common to 
both, as well as possessing within itself a fauna peculiar 
to the island, that will amply repay more extended 
scrutiny. 

From these lists have been excluded all species 
regarding the authenticity of which reasonable doubts 
could be entertained 1 , and of some of them, a very 
few have been printed in italics , in order to denote the 
desirability of comparing them more minutely with 
well determined specimens in the great national depo- 


1 An exception occurs in the list 
f shells, prepared by Mr. Sylvanus 
Hanley, in which some whose loca- 


lities are doubtful have been ad- 
mitted lor reasons adduced. (Sec 
Vol. L p.234.) 
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sitorics before finally incorporating them with the 
Singhalese catalogues. 

In the labour of collecting and verifying the facts 
embodied in these sections, I cannot too warmly express 
my thanks for the aid I have received from gentlemen 
interested in similar pursuits in Ceylon : from Dr. 
Kelaart and Mr. Edgar L. Layard, as well as from 
officers of the Ceylon Civil Service ; the Hon. Gerald 
C. Talbot, Mr. C. R. Duller, Mr. Mercer, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Whiting, Major Skinner, and Mr. Mitford. 

Before venturing to commit these chapters of my work 
to the press, I have had the advantage of having portions 
of them read by Professor Huxley, Mr. Moore, of the 
East India House Museum; Mr. R. Patterson, F.R.S., 
author of the Introduction to Zoology , and by Mr. Adam 
White, of the British Museum; to each of whom I am 
exceedingly indebted for the care they have bestowed. 
In an especial degree I have to acknowledge the kind- 
ness of l)r. J. E. Gray, E.R.S. for valuable additions 
and corrections in the list of the Ceylon Reptilia ; and 
to Professor Faraday for some notes on the nature and 
qualities of the u Serpent Stone,” 1 submitted to him. 

1 have recorded in its proper place my obligations to 
Admiral Fitzroy, for his most ingenious theory in elu- 
cidation of the phenomena of the Tides around Ceylon. 2 

The extent to which my observations on the Elephant * 
have been carried, requires some explanation. The 
existing notices of this noble creature are chiefly de- 
voted to its habits and capabilities in captivity ; and 
very few works, with which I am acquainted, contain 
illustrations of its instincts and functions when wild in 


Sec Vol. 1. Part n. cli. iii. p. 199. 3 See Vol. II. Part vn. eh. i. p.- 116. 
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its native woods. Opportunities for observing the 
latter, and for collecting facts in connection with them, 
are abundant in Ceylon, and from the moment of my 
arrival, I profited by every occasion afforded to me 
for studying the elephant in a state of nature, and 
obtaining from hunters and natives correct informa- 
tion as to its (economy and disposition. Anecdotes in 
connection with this subject, I received from some 
of the most experienced residents in the island ; 
amongst others, Major Skinner, Captain Philip Payne 
Gallwey, Mr. Fairiiolme, Mr. Cripps, and Mr. Mor- 
ris. Nor can I omit to express my acknowledgments 
to Professor Owen, of the British Museum, to whom 
this portion of my manuscript was submitted previous 
to its committal to the press. 

In the historical sections of the work, I have been 
reluctantly compelled to devote a considerable space to 
a narrative deduced from the ancient Singhalese chro- 
nicles ; into which I found it most difficult to infuse 
any popular interest. But the toil was not undertaken 
without a motive. The (economics and hierarchical 
institutions of Buddhism as administered through suc- 
cessive dynasties, exercised so paramount an influ- 
ence over the habits and occupations of the Singhalese 
people, that their impress remains indelible to the 
present day. The tenure of temple lands, the compul- 
sory services of tenants, the extension of agriculture, 
and the whole system of co-operative cultivation, derived 
from this source organisation and development ; and the 
origin and objects of these are only to be rendered intel- 
ligible by an inquiry into the events and times in which 
the system took its rise. In connection with this subject, 

I am indebted to the representatives of the late Mr. 
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Turnour, of the Ceylon Civil Service, for access to 
his unpublished manuscripts ; and to those portions of 
his correspondence with Prinsep, which relate to the 
researches of these two distinguished scholars regarding 
the Pali annals of Ceylon. I have also to acknowledge 
my obligations to M. Jules Moiil, the literary executor 
of M. E. Burnout, for the use of papers left by that 
eminent orientalist in illustration of the ancient geo- 
graphy of the island, as exhibited in the works of Pali 
and Sanskrit writers. 

I have been signally assisted in my search for 
materials illustrative of the social and intellectual con- 
dition of the Singhalese nation, during the early ages of 
their history, by gentlemen in Ceylon, whose familiarity 
with the native languages and literature impart authority 
to their communications; by Ernest de Saram Wijeye- 
sekere Karoonaratne, the Maha-Moodliar and First 
Interpreter to the Governor; and to Mr. de Alwis, the 
erudite translator of the Sulctth Sancjara. From the 
Rev. Mr. Cogerly of the Wesleyan* Mission, I have 
received expositions of Buddhist policy; and the Rev. 
R. Spence Hardy, author of the two most important 
modern works on the archaeology of Buddhism *, has 
done me the favour to examine the chapter on Sing- 
halese Literature, and to enrich it by numerous sug- 
gestions and additions. 

In like manner I have had the advantage of com- 
municating with Mr. Cooley (author of the History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery ) in relation to the 
Mediaeval History of Ceylon, and the period embraced 

1 Oriental Monachism , 8vo. London, 1850; and A Manual of Buddhism , 
ovo* iionuon, 1853. * 
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CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. GEOLOGY. MINERALOGY. GEMS, 

CLIMATE, ETC. 

General Aspect. — Ceylon, from whatever direction it 
is approached, unfolds a scene of loveliness and gran- 
deur unsurpassed, if it be rivalled, by any land in the 
universe. The traveller from Bengal, leaving behind 
the melancholy delta of the Ganges and the torrid 
coast of Coromandel ; or the adventurer from Europe, 
recently inured to the sands of Egypt and the scorched 
headlands of Arabia, is alike entranced by the vision of 
beauty which expands before him as the island rises from 
the sea, its lofty mountains covered by luxuriant forests, 
and its shores, till they meet the ripple of the waves, 
bright with the foliage of perpetual spring. 

The Brahmans designated it by the epithet of Lanka, 
“the resplendent,” and in their dreamy rhapsodies 
extolled it as the region of mystery and sublimity 1 ; 
the Buddhist poets gracefully apostrophised it as “ a 


1 “Hs en ont fait imo espdeo do 
paradis, et se sont imagind quo des 
etros d’une nature angdlique les ha- 
bitaient.” — Albykouni, Traite des 
Ares , fyc . ; Reinaud, Geographie 
(FAboulfeda, Introd. sec. iii. p. ccxxiv. 
The renown of Ceylon as it reached 
Europe in the seventeenth century is 
thua summed up by Purge as in His 
Adyrirwige, b. v. c. 18, p. 550: — 
lho heauens with their dewes, the 
a yre with a pleasant holesomenesse 

B 


and fragrant froshnesse, tho waters in 
their many riuera and fountaines, 
the earth diuersified in aspiring hill -4, 
lowly vales, equall and indiffere it 
plaines, filled in her inward chambers 
with mettalls and jewells, in her 
outward court and vpper lace stored 
with whole woods of the best .cin- 
namon that the sunne seefh ; besides 
fruits, oranges, leimons, Ac. sur- 
mounting those of Spaine ; fowles 
and beasts, both tame and wilde 
2 
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pearl upon the brow of India;” the Chinese knew 
it as the “island of jewels;” the Greeks as the “land 
of the hyacinth and the ruby ; ” the Mahometans, in the 
intensity of their delight, assigned it to the exiled 
parents of mankind as a new elysium to console them 
for the loss of Paradise; and the early navigators of 
Europe, as they returned dazzled with its gems, and 
laden with its costly spices, propagated the fable that 
far to seaward the very breeze that blew from it was 
redolent of perfume . 1 In later and less imaginative 
times, Ceylon has still maintained the renown of its 
attractions, and exhibits in all its varied charms “ the 
highest conceivable development of Indian nature .” 2 

Picturesque, Outline . — The nucleus of its mountain 
masses consists of gneissic, granitic, and other crystalline 


(among which in their elephant ho- 
noured hy a natural! acknowledge- 
ment of excellence of all oilier ole- 
diants in the world). These all 
ia\o conspired and joined in com- 
mon league to present vnto Zeilan 
the chicle of worldly treasures and 
pleasures, with a long and healthfull 
life in the inhabitants to enjoye them. 
No marvell then, if sense and seu- 
sualitie liaue lieere stumbled on a 
paradise.” , 

1 The fable of the 11 spicy breezes ” 
said to blow from Arabia and India, 
is as old as Ctesias ; and is eagerly 
repeated by Pliny, lib. xii. c. 42. 
The Greeks borrowed the tale from 
the Hindus, who believe that the 
Chan (Utna or sandal-wood imparts 
its odours to the winds; and their 
poets speak of tho Malayan as the 
westerns did of the Sabaean breezes. 
But the allusion to such perfumed 
winds was a trope common to all the 
discoverers of unknown lands: the 
companions of Columbus ascribed 
them to tho region of the Antilles ; 
and Verrazani and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh scented them oft* the coast of 
Carolina. Milton borrowed from 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. c. 40, the 
statement that 


“ Far oft at *ea north-cast winds blow 
Sabatan odours from the spicy shore 
Ot Araby the Blest.’’ - 

(V. L. IV. 1G1.) 

Ariosto employs the same imagi- 
native embellishment to describe the 
charms of Cyprus : 

‘ 4 Serjullo e persa p rose e gigli e croco 
Spargon d.ill’ odonfero terreno 
Tanta snavita, cli’ in mar sent ire 
La fa ogni vento che da terra spire ” 

(Or/. Fur. xviii. 13S.) 

That some aromatic smell is percep- 
tible fur to seaward, in the vicinity of 
certain tropical countries, is unques- 
tionable ; and in the instance of 
Cuba, an odour like that of violets, 
which is discernible two or threo 
miles from land, when the wind is 
off the shore, has been traced by 
1 oeppig to a species of Tetracera , 
a climbing plant which diffuses its 
odoufcaphiring the night. But in 
the eaAe of Ceylon, if the existence 
of such a perfume be not altogether 
imaginary, the fact has been falsified 
by identifying the alleged fragrance 
with cinnamon, the truth being that 
the cinnamon laurel, unless it ho 
crushed, exhales no aroma whatever, 
and the peculiar odour of the spice is 
only perceptible after the baric has 
been separated and dried. 

Lassen, Indiscke AUerthums- 
kunde, vol. i. p. 198. 
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rocks, which in their resistless upheaval have rent the 
superincumbent strata, raising them into lofty pyramids 
and crags, or hurling them in gigantic fragments to the 
plains below. Time and decay are slow in their assaults 
on these towering precipices and splintered pinnacles ; 
and from the absence of more perishable materials, there 
are few graceful sweeps along the higher chains or roll- 
ing downs in the lower ranges of the lulls. Every bold 
elevation is crowned by battlementcd cliffs, and flanked 
by chasms in which the shattered strata are seen as 
sharp and as rugged as if they had but recently under- 
gone the grand convulsion that displaced them. 

Foliage and Verdure. — The soil in these regions is 
consequently light and un remunerative, but the plentiful 
moisture arising from the interception of every passing 
vapour from the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, 
added to the intense warmth of the atmosphere, com- 
bine to force a vegetation so rich and luxuriant, that 
imagination can picture nothing more wondrous and 
charming ; every level spot is enamelled with verdure, 
forests of never-fading bloom cover mountain and valley ; 
flowers of the brightest hues grow in profusion over the 
plains, and delicate climbing plants, rooted in the shelving 
rocks, hang in huge festoons down the edge of every 
precipice. 

Unlike the forests of Europe, in which the excess of 
some peculiar trees imparts a character of monotony 
and graveness to the outline and colouring, the forests 
of Ceylon are singularly attractive from the endless variety 
of their foliage, and the vivid contrast of their hues. The 
mountains, especially those looking towards the east and 
south, rise abruptly to prodigious and almost precipitous 
heights above the level plains ; the rivers wind through 
woods below like threads of silver through green em- 
broidery, till they are lost in a dim haze which conceals 
the far horizon ; and through this a line of tremulous light 
marks where the sunbeams are glittering among the waves 
upon the distant shore. 
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From age to age a scene so lovely has imparted a 
colouring of romance to the adventures of the seamen 
who, hi the eagerness of commerce, swept round the 
shores of India , to bring back the pearls and precious 
stones, the cinnamon and odours, of Ceylon. The tales 
of the Arabians are fraught with the wonders of 
“ Serendib ; ” and the mariners of the Persian Gulf have 
left a record of their delight in reaching the calm 
havens of the island, and reposing for months together 
in valleys where the waters of the sea were overshadowed 
by woods, and the gardens were blooming in perennial 
summer . 1 

Geographical Position . — Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Hindus, in their system of the universe, had 
given prominent importance to Ceylon, their first 
meridian, “the meridian of Lanka,” being supposed to 
pass over the island, they propounded the most extra- 
vagant ideas, both as to its position and extent ; expand- 
ing it to the proportions of a continent, and at the 
same time placing it a considerable distance south-east of 
India . 2 

The native Buddhist historians, unable to confirm 
the exaggerations of the Brahmans, and yet reluctant 
to detract from the epic renown of their country by dis- 
claiming its stupendous dimensions, attempted to re- 
concile its actual extent with the fables of the 
eastern astronomers by imputing to the agency of 
caithquakes the submersion of vast regions by the 
sea . 3 But evidence is wanting to corroborate the asser- 


Reinaed, Heidi ion des Voyages 
Arabes, Sc. f dans lo ncueilme siccle. 
Turin, 1845, tom. ii. p. 120. 

. 2 Tor a condensed account of tho 
dimensions and position attributed to 
Lanka, in tlie Mythic Astronomy of 
the Hindus, see* Reinaud’s Intro- 
duction to Aboulfhla , sec. iii. p. ccxvii. 
and his Memoire snr Plnde, p. ,‘42 • 
Wilford’s Essay on the Sacred Isles 


of the West, Asiat. Researches, vol. x. 
p. 140. 

3 Sir William Jones adopted the 
legendary opinion that Ceylon “for- 
merly, perhaps, extended much far- 
ther to the west and south, so as to 
include Lanka or the equinoctial 

point of tho Indian astronomers.” 

Discourse on the Institution of a 
Society for inquiring into the History, 
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tlon of such an occurrence, at least within the historic 
period ; no record of it exists in the earliest writings of 
the Hindus, the Arabians , or Persians; who, had the 
tradition survived, would eagerly have chronicled a 
catastrophe so appalling . 1 Geologic analogy, so far as 
an inference is derivable from the formation of the 
adjoining coasts, both of India and Ceylon, is opposed 
to its probability ; and not only plants, but animals, 
mammalia, birds, reptiles, and insects, exist in Ceylon, 
which are not to be found in the flora or fauna of the 
Indian continent . 2 


$*c. of the Borderers, Mountaineers, 
and Islanders of Asia. — Works, vol. 
i. p. 120. 

The Portuguese, on their arrival 
in Ceylon in the sixteenth .century, 
found the natives fully impressed by 
the traditions of its former extent 
and partial submersion ; and their 
belief in connection with it, will be 
found in the narratives and histories 
of I)e Barros and Diogo de Couto, 
from which they have been trans- 
ferred, almost without abridgment, 
to the pages of Valentyn. The sub- 
stance of the native legends will be 
found in the Mnhawanso, c. xxii. p. 
L31 ; and llajarali, p. 180, 100. 

1 The first disturbance of the coast 
by which Ceylon is alleged to have 
been severed from the main land is 
said by the Buddhists to have taken 
place n.c. 2387 ; a second commotion 
is ascribed to the age of Pariduwaasa, 
n.c. 504; gnd the subsidence of the 
shore adjacent to Colombo is said to 
have taken place 200 years later, in 
the reign of Devenipiatissa, n.c. 300. 
The event is thus recorded in the 
Raj avali , one of the sacred books of 
Ceylon : — In these days the sea 
Wits seven leagues from Kalany ; but 
on account of what had been done to 
the teeroonansee (a priest who had 
been tortured by the king of Kalany), 
the gods who were charged with the 
conservation of Ceylon, became en- 
raged and caused the sea to deluge 
the land ; and as during the epoch 

n 


I called du wapa wrap ay a on account of 
the wickedness of llawann, '25 palaces 
and 400,000 streets were all ov er-run 
by the sea, so now in this time of 
Tissa Raja, 100,000 large towns, 970 
fishers’ villages, and 400 villnges in- 
habited by pearl fishers, making to- 
gether eleven-twelfths of the terri- 
tory of Kalany, were swallowed up 
by the sea.” — Ilajavali , vol. ii. p. 
180, 190. 

Fortius observes the coincidence 
that the legend of the rising of tlm 
sea in the age of Panduwansa, 2378 
n.c., very nearly concurs with the 
date assigned to the Deluge of Noah, 
2348. — Eleven Years in Ceylon, vol. ii. 
p. 258. A tradition is also extant, 
that a submersion took place at a 
remote period on the east const of 
Ceylon, whereby the island of Giri- 
dipo, which is mentioned in the first 
chapter of the Mahaumnso, was en- 
gulfed, and the dangerous rocks 
called the Great and Little Basses 
are beliov od to bo remnants of it. — 
Mahawanso, e. i. 

A resume of the disquisitions which 
have appeared at various times as to 
the submersion of a part of Ceylon, 
will be found in a Memoir sue la 
(leoyraphie aneienne de Cry lan, in 
the Journal Asiatiquo for January, 
1857, 5th ser., vol. ix. p. 12; see 
also Turnouu’s Inf rod. to the Maha- 
wanso, p. xxxiv. 

2 Some of the mammalia peculiar 
to tho island are enumerated at p. 

4 
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Still in the infancy of geographical knowledge, and 
before Ceylon had been circumnavigated by Europeans, 
the mythical delusions of the Hindus were transmitted 
to the West, and the dimensions of the island were 
expanded till its southern extremity fell below the 
equator, and its breadth was prolonged till it touched 
alike on Africa and China. 1 


The Greeks who, after the Indian conquests of Alex- 
ander, brought back the earliest accounts of the East, 
repeated them without material diminution, and re- 
ported the island to- be nearly twenty times its actual 
extent. Oncsicritus, a pilot of the expedition, assigned 
to it a magnitude of 5000 stadia, equal to 500 geogra- 
phical miles. 2 Eratosthenes attempted* to fix its posi- 
tion, but went so widely astray that his first (that is his 
most southern) parallel passed through it and the 
“ Cinnamon Land,” the liegio Cinnamomifera , on the 
east coast of Africa. 3 He placed Ceylon at the distance 
of seven days’ sail from the south of India, and he too 
assigned to its western coast an extent of 5000 stadia. 4 
Both those authorities are quoted by Strabo, who says 
that the size of Taprobane was not less than that of 
Britain. 6 


100 ; birds found in Ceylon but not 
existing in India are alluded to at 
p. 178, and Dr. A. Gunther, in a 
paper on the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Reptiles , in tlio Mag. of Nat. 
Hist, for March, 1859, says, (( amongst 
theso larger islands which are con- 
nected with the middle palmotropical 
region, none offers forms so different 
from the continent and other islands, 
as Ceylon. It might bo considered 
the Madagascar of the Indian region. 
We not only find there peculiar 
genera and species, not again to be 
recognised in other parts ; but oven 
many of the common species exhibit 
such remarkable varieties, as to afford 
ample means for creating new nomi- 
nal species," p. 280. The difference 
exhibited between the insects of Cey- 
lon and those of Hindustan and the 


Dekkan are noticed by Mr. Walker in 
the present work, p. li. ch. vi. vol. i. 
p. 270. See on this subject Ritter’s 
Erdkunde , vol. iv. p. 17. 

1 Gibbon, ch. xxiv. 

8 Strabo, lib. 5. Artemidorus 
(100 b.c.), quoted by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, gives to Ceylon a 
length of 7000 stadia and a breadth 
of 500. 

3 Strabo, lib. ii. c. i, s. 14. 

4 The text of Strabo showing this 
measure makes it in some places 
8000 (Strabo, lib. 6); and Pliny, 
quoting Eratosthenes, makes it 7000. 

5 Strabo, lib. ii. c. v. s. 32. Aris- 
totle appears to have had more cor- 
rect information, and says Ceylon 
was not so large as Britain. — De 
Mundo, ch. iii. 
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The round numbers employed by those authors , and 
by the Greek geographers generally , who borrow from 
them, serve to show that their knowledge was merely 
collected from rumours ; and that in all probability they 
were indebted for their information to the stories of 
Arabian or Hindu sailors returning from the Eastern 
seas. 

Pliny learned from the Singhalese Ambassador who 
visited Rome in the reign of Claudius, that the breadth 
of Ceylon was 10,000 stadia from west to east ; and 
Ptolemy fully developed the idea of his predecessors, that 
it lay opposite to the “Cinnamon Land,” and assigned 
to it a length from north to south of nearly fifteen degrees, 
with a breadth of eleven, an exaggeration of the truth 
nearly twenty-fold. 1 Agathcmerus copies Ptolemy; and 
the plain and sensible author of the “ Periplus ” 
(attributed to Arrian), still labouring with the delusion 
of the magnitude of Ceylon, makes it stretch almost to 
the opposite coast of Africa. 2 

These extravagant ideas of the magnitude of Ceylon 
were not entirely removed till many centuries later. 
The Arabian geographers, Massoudi, Edrisi, and Aboul- 
feda, had no accurate data by which to correct the 
errors of their Greek predecessors. The maps of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries repeated their distor- 
tions 3 ; and Marco Polo, in the fourteenth century, gives 
the island the usual exaggerated dimensions, yet in- 
forms us that it is now but one half the size it had been 
at a former period, the rest having been engulfed by the 
sea. 4 


1 Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. 4. 

2 Arrian, Periplus, p. 35. Mar- 
cianus Heracleotra (whose Periplus 
lias been reprinted by Hudson, in the 
same collection from which I have 
R\ade the reference to that of Arrian) 
gives to Ceylon a length of 9500 
stadia with a breadth of 7500. — Mar. 
Her. p. 26 . 

3 For an account of Ceylon as it 


is figured in the Mappe-mondes of the 
Middle Ages, see the Essai of the 
Vicomte de Santarem, Sur la Cos- 
mographie et Cartographic, tom. iii. p. 
335, &c. 

4 Marco Polo, e Viagge, $c. p. 2, 
c. 148. A later authority than Marco 
Polo, Porcacchi, in his Isolario, or 
“ Description of the most celebrated 
Islands m the World,’' which was 
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g uc h was the uncertainty thrown over the geography 
of the island by erroneous and conflicting accounts, that 
grave doubts came to be entertained of its identity, and 
from the fourteenth century, when the attention of 
Europe was re-directed to the nascent science of geo- 
m-ipliA down to the close of the seventeenth, it remained 
a question whether Ceylon or Sumatra was the Taprobane 
of the Greeks . 1 


published at Venice in A.i). 1570, 
laments his inability even at that 
time to obtain any authentic; infor- 
mation as to the boundaries and 
dimensions of Ceylon ; and, relying 
on the representations of the Moors, 
who tlu'ii carried on an active trade 
around its coasts, he describes it as 
lying under the equinoctial line, and 
possessing a circuit of 2100 miles. 
“ Ella gira di circuito, secondo il 
calcole fatto da .Mori, die moderna- 
niente l’hunno nauigato d’ogn’ intorno 
due milft et cento miglia et corre 
maestro e sirocco; et per il mezo 
d’essa passa la linea equinottiale et 6 
el principio del primo clima al terzo 
paralello.” — I' hole pin ha mow del 
Monde , deavritte da TllOM VSO PoR- 
cacciit, lib. iii. p. .‘10. 

1 Gibbon states, that “ Salinasius 
and most of the; ancients eonfoimd 
the islands of Ceylon and Sumatra.” 
— Dec/, and Fall. eh. xl. This is a 
mistake. Saumaise was ono of those 
who maintained a correct opinion ; 
and, as regards the u ancients,” they 
lmd very little knowledge of Farther 
India , to which Sumatra belongs ; 
but so long as Greek and Itoman 
literature maintained their influence, 
no question was raised as to the iden- 
tity of Ceylon and Taprobane. Even 
in the sixth century Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes declares unhesitatingly that 
the Sielediva of the Indians was the 
Taprobane of the Greeks. 

It was only on emerging from the 
general ignorance of the Middle Ages 
that the doubt was first promulgated. 
In the Catalan Map of a.d. 1375, en- 
titled Image du Monde, Ceylon is 
omitted, and Taprobane is represented 


by Sumatra (Malte Brun, 1 list, do 
Geogr ., vol. i. p. 318) ; in that of Fra 
Maaro, the Venetian Monk, a.d. 1458, 
Sevlan is given, but Taprobane is 
added over Sumatra. A similar error 
appears in the Mappe-monde , by 
Huych, in thc’Ptolemy of a.d. 1508, 
and in the writings of the geogra- 
phers of the sixteenth century, Gem- 
ma Frtsius, Sebastian Munster, 
E \MTJSTO, JUL. SCVLTGER, OlU'ELlUH, 
and Mercator. The same vietf was 
adopted by the Venetian Nicola da 
( !ontt, in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, hv the Florentine Andrea 
Corsatj, Maximilianus Transyl- 
vanus, Vartiiema, and Pig ae etta. 
The chief cause of this perplexity 
was, no doubt, the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the actual position and size of 
Ceylon with the dimensions and posi- 
tion assigned to it by Strabo and 
Ptolemy, the latter of whom, by an 
error which is elsewhere explained, 
extended the boundary of the island 
far to the east of its actual site. 
But there was a large body of men 
who rejected the claim of Sumatra, 
and 1)e Barros, Salmasius, Bo- 

CTTART ClUVERIUS, CeLLARIUS, ISAAC 
Vossius and others, maintained the 
title of Ceylon. A Mappe-monde 
of a.d. 1417, preserved in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence compromises the 
dispute by designating Sumatra Ta- 
probane Major. The controversy 
came to an end at the beginningof the 
eighteenth century, when the over- 
powering authority of Delisle re- 
solved the doubt, and continued the 
modern Ceylon as the Taprobane of 
antiquity. Wilford, in the Asiatic 
I JResearehfS (vol. x. p. 140), still clung 
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Latitude and Longitude . — There has hitherto been 
considerable uncertainty as to the position assigned to 
Ceylon in the various maps and geographical notices of 
the island : these have been corrected by more recent 
observations, and its true place lias been ascertained 
to be between 5° 55' and 9° 51' north latitude, and 
79° 41' 40" and 81° 54' 50" east longitude. Its ex- 
treme length from north to south, from Point Pal- 
myra to Dondera Head, is 271 J miles ; its greatest width 
137^- miles, from Colombo on the west coast to Sange- 
mankande on the east ; and its area, including its de- 
pendent islands, 25,742 miles, or about one-sixth smaller 
than Ireland. 1 


to tlio opposite opinion, and Kant 
undertook to prove that Taprobane 
was Madagascar. 

1 Down to a very recent period no 
British colony was more imperfectly 
surveyed and mapped than Ceylon ; 
but since the recent publication by 
Arrowsmith of the great map by 
General Fraser, the reproach has 
been withdrawn, and no dependency 
of the Crown is more richly provided 
ill this particular. In the map of 
Schneider, the Government engineer 
in 1818, two-tliirds of the Kandyan 
Kingdom are a blank ; and in that of 
the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, re-published so late as 
1 852, the rich district s of Neuera-kal a- 
wa and the Wanny, in which there are 
innumerable villages (and scarcely a 
bill), are marked as u unknown moun- 
tainous region.” But General Fra- 
ser, after the devotion of a lifetime 
to the labour, has produced a survey 
which, in extent and minuteness of 
detail, stands unrivalled. Jn this 
great work he had the co-operation of 
Major Skinner and of Captain Gall- 
wey, and to these two gentlemen the 
public are indebted for the greater 
portion of the field-work and the tri- 
gonometrical operations. To judge 
of the difficulties which beset such 
an undertaking, it must be borne in 
pnnd that till very recently travelling 
in the interior of Ceylon w'as all but 


impracticable, in a country unopened 
even by bridle roads, across un- 
bridged rivers, over mountains never 
trod by the foot of a European, 
and amidst precipices inaccessible to 
all but the most courageous and pru- 
dent. Add to this that the country 
is densely covered with forests and 
jungle, with trees a hundred feet 
high, from which here and there the 
branches had to be chaired to ob- 
tain a sight of the signal stations. 
The triangulation was carried on 
amidst privations, discomfort, and 
pestilence, which frequently prostrat- 
ed the whole party, and forced their 
attendants to desert them rather than 
encounter such hardships and peril. 
The materials collected by the col- 
leagues of General Fraser under these 
discouragements have been worked 
up by him with consummate skill and 
perseverance. The base line, five 
and a quarter miles in length, was 
measured in 1845 in the cinnamon 
plantation at Kaderani, to the north 
of Colombo, and its extremities are 
still marked by two towers, which it 
was necessary to raise to the height 
of one hundred feet, to enable them 
to be discerned above the surround- 
ing forests. These it is to be hoped 
will be carefully kept from decay, as 
they may again be called into requi- 
sition. As regards the sea line, an 
admirable chart of the West coast. 
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General Form. -In its general outline tire island 

resembles a pear— and suggests to its admiring m- 
resumne 1 h > s w } uc h f rom their 

habitants the hgure ot^^P ^ 

from the tapering end. When 
originally upheaved above the 
ocean its shape was in all pro- 
bability nearly circular, with a 
prolongation in the direction of 
north-east. The mountain zone 
in the south, covering an area 
of about 4,212 miles 1 , may then 
have formed the largest propor- 
tion of its entire area — and the 
belt of low lands, known as the 



Maritime Provinces, consist to a great extent of soil 
from the disintegration of the gneiss, detritus from the 
hills, alluvium carried down the rivers, and marine de- 
posits gradually collected on the shore. But in addi- 
tion to these, the land has for ages been slowly rising 
from the sea, and terraces abounding in marine shells 
imbedded in agglutinated sand occur in situations far 
above high-water mark. Immediately inland from Point 
de Galle, the surface # soil rests on a stratum of decom- 
posing coral ; and sea shells are found at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Further north at Madampe, 
between Cliilaw and Negombo, the shells of pearl oysters 
and other bivalves are turned up by the plough more 
than ten miles from the sea. 

These recent formations present themselves in a still 
more striking form in the north of the island, the greater 
portion of which may be regarded as the conjoint pro- 


from Adam’s Bridge to Dondera Head, 
has been published by the East India 
Company from a survey in 1845. 
But information is sadly wanted as to 
the East and North, of which no 
accurate charts exist, except of a few 


unconnected points, such as the har- 
bour of Trincomalie. 

1 This includes not only the lofty 
mountains suitable for the cultivation 
of coffee, but the lower ranges and 
spurs which connect them with the 
maritime plains. 
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duction of the coral polypi, and the currents, which 
for the greater portion of the year set impetuously 
towards the south. Coming laden with alluvial matter 
collected along the coast of Coromandel, and meeting 
with obstacles south of Point Calimere, they have de- 
posited their burthens on the coral reefs round Point 
Pedro ; and these raised above the sea-level, and 
covered deeply by sand drifts, have formed the penin- 
sula of Jaffna and the plains that trend westward 
till they unite with the narrow causeway of Adam’s 
Bridge — itself raised by the same agencies, and an- 
nually added to by the influences of the tides and 
monsoons. 1 

On the north-west side of the island, where the cur- 
rents are checked by the obstruction of Adam’s Bridge, 
and still water prevails in the Gulf of Manaar, these deposits 
have been profusely heaped, and the low sandy plains 
have been proportionally extended ; whilst on the 
south and east, where the current sweeps unimpeded 
along the coast, the line of the shore is bold and occa- 
sionally rocky. 

This explanation of the accretion and rising of the 
land is somewhat opposed to the popular belief that 
Ceylon was torn from the main land of India 2 by a 
convulsion, during which the Gulf of Manaar and the 
narrow channel at Pauinbam were formed by the sub- 
mersion of the adjacent land. The two theories might 
be reconciled by supposing the sinking to have oc- 
curred at an early period, and to have been followed 
by the uprising still in progress. But on a closer exami- 
nation of the structure and direction of the mountain 


1 The harrier known as Adam’s 

Bridge, which obstructs the naviga- 
tion of the channel between Ceylon 
and Ramnad, consists of several 
parallel ledges of conglomerate and 
sandstone, hard at the surface, and 
growing coarse and soft as it descends 
till it rests on a bank of sand, appa- 


rently accumulated by the influence 
of the currents at the change of the 
monsoons. See an Essay by Captain 
Stewart on the Paumbem Passaye. 
Colombo, 1837. 

3 Lassen, Indische Alterihums - 
hundey vol. i. p. 103. 
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system of Ceylon, it exhibits no traces of submersion. 
It seems erroneous to regard it as a prolongation of the 
Indian chains ; it lies far to the east of the line formed 
by the Ghauts on either side of the peninsula, and any 
affinity which it exhibits is rather with the equatorial 
direction of the intersecting ranges of the Nilghcrrics 
and the Vindhya. In their geological elements there 
is, doubtless, a similarity between the southern ex- 
tremity of India and the elevated portions of Ceylon ; 
but there are also many important particulars in which 
their specific differences are irreconcilable with the con- 
jecture of previous continuity. In Ceylon there is a 
marked preponderance of aqueous strata, which are 
comparatively rare in the vicinity of Cape Comorin ; 
and whilst the rocks of the former arc entirely destitute 
of organic remains 1 ; fossils, both terrestrial and pelagic, 
have been found in the Eastern Ghauts, and sandstone, 
in some instances, overlays the primary rocks which 
compose them. The rich and black soil to the south of 
the Nilgherries presents a strong contrast to the red 
and sandy earth of the opposite coast ; and both in the 
flora and fauna of the island there are exceptional pecu- 
liarities which suggest a distinction between it and the 
Indian continent. 

Mountain System .— At whatever period the moun- 
tains of Ceylon may have been raised, the centre 
of maximum energy must have been in the vicinity 
of Adam’s Peak, the group immediately surrounding 


1 At Cuteliavelly, north of Trin- 
comalie, there exists a bed of cal- 
careous clay, in which shells and 
crustaceans are found in a semi- 
fossilised state; but they are all of 
recent species, principally Macroph- 
thahnus and Scylla. The breccia at 
Jaflna contains recent shells, as does 
also the arenaceous strata on tho west- 
ern coast of Manaar and in the 
neighbourhood of Galle. The ex- 
istence of the fossilised crustaceans in 


the north of Ceylon was known to the 
early Arabian navigators. Abou-zeyd 
describes them as, “Un animal de mer 
qui rassemble a l’^crevisse ; quand cet 
animal sort de la mer, il se convertit en 
pierre.” See Heinatjd, Voyaycs faits 
par les Arabes, vol. i. p. 21. The 
Arabs then, and the Chinese at the 
present day, use these petrifactions 
when powdered as a specific for 
diseases of the eye. 
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which have thus acquired an elevation of from six to 
eight thousand feet above the sea . 1 The uplifting force 
seems to have been exerted from south-west to north- 
east ; and although there is much confusion in many of 
the intersecting ridges, the lower ranges, especially those 
to the south and west of Adam’s Peak, from SafFragam 
to Ambogammoa, manifest a remarkable tendency to run 
in parallel ridges in a direction from south-east to north- 
west. 

Towards the north, on the contrary, the offsets of 
the mountain system, with the exception of those which 
stretch towards Trincomalie, radiate to short distances 
in various directions, and speedily sink down to the level 
of the plain. Detached hills of great altitude are rare, 
the most celebrated being that of Mihintala, which over- 
looks the sacred city of Anarajapoora : and Sigiri is the 
only example in Ceylon of those solitary acclivities, which 
form so remarkable a feature in the table-land, of the 
Dekkan starting abruptly from the plain with scarped 
and perpendicular sides, and converted by the Indians 
into strongholds, accessible only by precipitous pathways, 
or steps hewn in the solid rock. 

The crest of the Ceylon mountains is of stratified 
crystalline rock, especially gneiss, with extensive veins 
of quartz, and through this the granite has been every- 
where intruded, distorting the riven strata, and tilting 
them at all angles to the horizon. Hence at the abrupt 
terminations of some of the chains in the district of 
SafFragam, plutonic rocks arc seen mingled with the 
dislocated gneiss. Basalt makes its appearance both 
^t Galle and Trincomalie. In one place- to the cast 


The following are the heights of a few of the most remarkable places : — 
Pedrotallagalla . . . 8280 English feet. 

Kirrigalpotta . . . .7810 „ 

Totapella . . . .7720 „ 

Adam’s Peak .... 7420 ., 

Nammoone-Koollo . . .6740 „ 

Plain of Neuera-ellia . .6210 „ 
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. n rorks have been broken up in 

of Pett'gane-Kant , , effect of volcanic action 

SU t: — ^each other like suddenly-cooled 
r ‘ , Dr Gymix, a Swiss mineralogist, who was 
employee/ by the ^Government in 1847 to examine and 
repoi/on the mineral resources of the district, stated, on 
Ids return, that having seen the volcanoes of the Azores, 
he found a “ strange similarity at this spot to one of the 
semi-craters round the trachytic ridge of Seticidadas, in 
the island of St. Michael. 1 

Gneiss .— The great geological feature of the island 
is, however, the profusion ot gneiss, and the various 
new forms arising from its disintegration. In the 
mountains, with the exception of occasional beds of 
dolomite, no more recent formations overlie it ; from 
the period of its first upheaval, the gneiss has undergone 
no second submersion, and the soil which covers it in 
these lofty altitudes is formed almost entirely by its 


decay. 

In the lower ranges of the hills, gigantic portions of 
gneiss rise conspicuously, so detached from the original 
chain and so rounded by the action of the atmosphere, 
aided by their concentric lamellation, that but for their 
prodigious dimensions, they might be regarded as 
boulders. Close under one of these cylindrical masses, 


1 Beyond the very slightest symp- 
toms of disturbance, earthquakes are 
unknown in Ceylon : and although 
its geology exhibits little evidence of 
volcanic action (with the exception 
of the basalt, which occasionally pre- 
sents an appearance approaching to 
that of lava), there are some other 
incidents that seem to suggest the 
vicinity of fire; more particularly 
the occurrence of springs of high 
temperature, one at Badulla, one at 
Kitool, near Bintenno, another near 
Yavi Ooto, in the Veddah country, 
and a fourth at Cannea, near Trin- 
comalie. I havo heard of another 
near the Patipal Aar, South of Bat- 
ticaloa. The water in each is so pure 


and free from salts that the natives 
make use of it for all domestic pur- 
poses. I)r. Davy adverts to another 
indication of volcanic agency in the 
sudden and profound depth of tho 
noble harbour at Trincomalie, which 
I even close by the beach is said to 
have been hitherto unfathomed. 

I The Spaniards believed Ceylon to 
I be volcanic ; and Argensola, in his 
I Conquista de las Malucas, Madrid, 

; 1609, says it produced liquid bi- 
tumen and sulphur: — “Fuentes de 
l betun liquido, y bolcanes de perpetuas 
llamas que arrojan entre las asperezas 
de la montana losas de a^ufre.” — 
Lib. v. p. 184. It is needless to say 
that this is altogether imaginary. 
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600 feet in height, and upwards of three miles in 
length, the town of Kornegalle, one of the ancient 
capitals of the island, has been built ; and the great 
temple of Dambool, the most remarkable Buddhist edifice 
in Ceylon, is constructed under the hollow edge of 
another, its gilded roof being formed by the inverted 
arch of the natural stone. The tendency of the gneiss 
to assume these concentric and almost circular forms 
lias been taken advantage of for this purpose by the 
Singhalese priests, and some of their most venerated 
temples are to be found under the shadow of the 
overarching strata, to the imperishable nature of which 
the priests point as symbolical of the eternal endurance 
of their faith. 1 

Laterite or “ Cabo ok .” — A peculiarity, which is one 
of the first to strike a stranger who lands at Galle or 
Colombo, is the bright red colour of the streets and 
roads, contrasting vividly with the verdure of the trees, 
and the ubiquity of the fine red dust which penetrates 
every crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in these localities 
are easily recognisable elsewhere, byt he general hue of 
their dress. This is occasioned by the prevalence along 
the western coast of laterite , or, as the Singhalese call 
it, cabook , a product of disintegrated gneiss, which 
being subjected to detrition communicates its hue to the 
soil. 2 

1 The concentric lamellar strata procurable from a quarry close to 
of the gneiss sometimes extend with the high road on the landward side ; 
a radius so prolonged that slabs may in which, however, the gems are in 
be cut from them and used in sub- every cose reduced to splinters, 
stitution for beams of timber, and as 2 According to the Mahawcmso , 
such they are frequently employed ‘ ( Tamba-pa nni ,’ ’ one of those names 
in the construction of Buddhist tern- by which Ceylon was anciently 
pies. At Piagalla, on the road be- called, originated in an incident 
tween Galle and Colombo, within connected with the invasion of 
about four miles of Caltura, there is Wijayo, b.c. 543, whose followers, 
a gneiss hill of this description on “ exhausted by sea sickness and faint 
which a temple has been so erected. from weakness, sat down at the 
In this particular rock the garnets spot where they had landed out of 
usually found in gneiss are replaced the vessels, supporting themselves 
by rubies, and nothing can exceed on the palms of their hands pressed 
the beauty of the hand-specimens to the ground, whence the name 

VOL. I. c 
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The transformation of gneiss into laterite in these 
localities lias been attributed to the circumstance, that 
those sections of the rock which undergo transition 
exhibit grains of magnetic iron ore partially dissemi- 
nated through them; and the phenomenon of the 
conversion has been explained not by recurrence to 
the ordinary conception of mere weathering, which 
is inadequate, but to the theory of catalytic action, 
regard being had to the peculiarity of magnetic iron 
when viewed in its chemical formula . 1 The oxide of 
iron thus produced communicates its colouring to the 
laterite, and in proportion as felspar and hornblende 
abound in the gneiss, the cabook assumes respectively 
a white or yellow hue. So ostensible 'is the series of 
mutations, that in ordinary excavations there is no 
difficulty in tracing a continuous connection without 
definite lines of demarcation between the soil and the 
laterite on the one hand, and the laterite and gneiss rock 
on the other . 2 


of Tninba-pannyo, 1 copper-palmed] 
from tlio colour of the soil. From 
this circumstance that wilderness 
obtained the name of Tamba-panni ; 
and from the same cause also this 
renowned land became Mobrated 
under that name.” — Tnwomi’.s Ma- 
huwanso, eh. vi. p. 50. From Tamba- 
panni came the Cl reek name for 
Ceylon, Taprobano. Mr. de Alwis has 
corrected an error in this passage of 
Mr. Tumour’s translation ; the word 
in the original, which he took for 
Tamba-panniyo, or “ copper-palmed,” 
being m reality tamba-wnna , or 
u copper-coloured.” Colonel Forbes 
questions the accuracy of this de- 
rivation, and attributes the name to 
tho tamana trees; from the abun- 
dance of which lie says many vil- 
lages in Ceylon, as well as a district 
in southern India, have been simi- 
larly called, ( Eleven I curs in Ciylon f 
vol. i. p. 10.) I have not succeeded 
in discovering wliat tree is desig- 
nated by this name, nor does it occur 
in Moon’s List of Ceylon Hants. 


On the southern coast of India a 
river, which flows from the ghats to 
the sea, passing Tinnevelly, is called 
Tambapanni. Tambapaimi, as the 
designation of Ceylon, occurs in the 
inscription on the rock of Girnar in 
Guzerat, deciphered hv Prinsep, con- 
taining an edict by Asoka relative 
to tlie medical administration of In- 
dia for the relief both of man and 
beast. (Asiat. Coe. Journ. Bony. vol. 
vii. p. 158.) 

1 From a paper read to the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh by the 
Rev. J. G. Macvicar, D.D. 

2 From a paper on the Geology of 
Ceylon, by Dr. Gardner, in the Ap- 
pendix to Lee’s translation of Ri- 
beyro’s IListony of Ceylon, p. 206. 
The earliest and one of the ablest 
essays on the geological system and 
mineralogy of Ceylon will bo found 
in Davy’s Account of the Interior of 
Ceylon , London, 1821. It has, how- 
ever, been corrected and enlarged 
by recent investigators. 
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The tertiary rocks which form such remarkable 
features in the geology of other countries are almost 
unknown in Ceylon ; and the 46 clay-slate, silurian, old 
red sandstone, carboniferous, new red sandstone, oolitic, 
and cretaceous systems ” have not as yet been recognised 
in any part of the island . 1 Crystalline limestone in 
some places overlies the gneiss, and is worked for (econo- 
mical purposes in the mountain districts where it 
occurs . 2 

Along the western coast, from Point-de-Galle to 
Cliilaw, breccia is found near the shores, from the 
agglutination of corallines and shells mixed with sand, 
and the disintegrated particles of gneiss. These beds 
present an appearance very closely resembling a similar 
rock, in which human remains have been fqund imbed- 
ded, at the north-east of Guadaloupc, now in the 
British Museum . 3 Incorporated with them there are 
minute fragments of sapphires, rubies, and tourmaline, 
showing that the sand of which the breccia is composed 
has been washed down by the rivers from the mountain 
zone. 

Northern Provinces. — Coral Formation . — But the 
principal scene of the most recent formations is the 
extreme north of the island, with the adjoining penin- 
sula of Jaffna. Here the coral rocks abound far above 
high-water mark, and extend across the island where 
the land has been gradually upraised, from the eastern 
to the western shore. The fortifications of Jaffna were 
built by the Dutch, from blocks of breccia quarried far 
from the sea, and still exhibit, in their worn surface, the 
outline of the shells and corallines of which .they mainly 
consist. The roads, in the absence of more solid sub- 
stances, are metalled with the same material ; as the 
only other rock which occurs is a loose description of 


* Hr. Gardner. 

n tnthe maritime provinces lime 
or building* is obtained by burning 
o coral and madrepore, which for 


this purpose is industriously collected 
by the fishermen during the intervals 
when the wind is off shore. 

3 Dr. Gardner. 


c 2 
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conglomerate, similar to that at Adam’s Bridge and 
Manaar. 

The phenomenon of the gradual upheaval ot these 
strata is sufficiently attested by the position in which 
they appear, and their altitude above the sea; but, in 
close contiguity with them, an equally striking evidence 
presents itself in the fact that, at various points of tlTc 
western coast, between the island of Manaar and Kara- 
tivoe, the natives, in addition to fishing for chunk shells 1 
in the sea, dig them up in large quantities from beneath 
the soil on the adjacent shores, in which they are deeply 
imbedded 2 , the land having since been upraised. 

The sand, which covers a vast extent of the peninsula 
of Jaffna, and in which the coco-nut and Palmyra-palm 
grow freely, lias been carried by the currents from 
the coast of India, and cither flung upon the northern 
beach in the winter months, or driven into the lake 
during the south-west monsoon, and thence -washed on 
shore by the ripple, and distributed by the wind. 

The arable soil of Jaffna is generally of a deep red 
colour, from the admixture of iron, and, being largely 
composed of lime from the comminuted coral, is sus- 
ceptible of the highest cultivation, and produces crops 
of great luxuriance. This tillage is carried on exclusively 
by irrigation from innumerable wells, into which the 
water rises fresh through the madrepore and sand; 
there being no streams in the district, unless those 
percolations can be so called which make their way 
underground, and rise in the sands on the margin of the 
sea at low water. 

Wells in the Coral Bock . — These phenomena occur 
at Jaffna, in consequence of the rocks being magnesian 
limestone and coral, overlying a bed of sand, and 

' TurhneUa rapa, formerly hnown western point of Jaffna, of such size 
as Voluta gram , used by the people and weight as to show that it must 
of lndm to be sawn into bangles and have belonged to a ship of much 

a t ' r , , greater tonnage than any which the 

In 1S45 an antique iron anchor depth of water would permit to navi- 
was tound under the soil at the north- gate the channel at the present day. 
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in some places, where the soil is light, the surface of 
the ground is a hollow .arch, which resounds as if a 
horse’s weight were sufficient to crush it inwards. This 
is strikingly perceptible in the vicinity, of the remark- 
able well at Potoor \ on the west side of the road lead- 
ing from J affna to Point Pedro, . where the surface of 
the surrounding country is, only about fifteen feet above 
the sea-level. The well, however, is upwards of 140 
feet in depth ; the water fresh at the surface, brackish 
lower down, and intensely salt below. According to 
the universal belief of the inhabitants, it is an under- 
ground pool, which communicates with the sea by a 
subterranean channel bubbling out on the shore near 
Ivangcsentorrc, about seven miles to the north-west. 

A similar subterranean stream is said to conduct to 
the sea from another singular well near •Tillipalli, in 
sinking which the workmen, at the depth of fourteen feet, 
eaine to the ubiquitous coral, the crust of which gave 
way, and showed a cavern below containing the water 
they were in search of, witli a deptli of more than thirty- 
three feet. It is remarkable that the well at Tillipalli 
preserves its depth at all seasons alike, uninfluenced by 
rains or drought ; and a steam-engine erected at Potoor, 
with the intention of irrigating the surrounding lands, 
failed to lower it in any perceptible degree. 

Other wells, especially some near the coast, maintain 
their level with such uniformity as to be inexhaustible at 
any season, even after a succession of years of drought — 
a fact from which it may fairly be inferred that their 
supply is chiefly derived by percolation from the sea. 1 2 


1 For the particulars of this singular 
well, see the Chap, on Jaffna, Vol. II. 

2 1)ab win, in Ins admirable account 
of the coral productions of the Pacific 
find Indian oceans, has propounded* a 
theory as to the abundance of fresh 
^atcr in the atolls and islands on 
coral reefs, furnished by wells which 
c >b and flow with the tides. Assum- 
ln & it to be impossible to separate 


salt from sea water by filtration, he 
suggests that the porous coral rock 
being permeated by salt water, the 
rain which falls on the surface must 
sink to the level of the surrounding 
sea, u and must accumulate there, 
displacing an equal hulk of seawater 
— and as the portion of the latter in 
the lower part of the great sponge- 
like mass rises and falls with the 

3 
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An idea of the general aspect of Ceylon will be formed 
from what has here been described. Nearly four parts 
of the island are undulating plains, slightly diversified 


titles, so will the fresh water near the 
surface.” — Naturalist' a Journal, ch. 
xx. Hut subsequent experiments 
have demonstrated that the idea of 
separating the salt by filtration is not 
altogether imaginary, as Darwin 
seems to have then supposed, and 
Mr. Wirr, in a remarkable paper 
On a peculiar power possessed In/ 
Porous Medui of remoring matters 
from solution in water , has since suc- 
ceeded in showing that “ water con- 
taining considerable quantities of 
saline matter in solution may, by 
merely percolating through great 
masses of porous strata during long 
periods, be gradually deprived of its 
salts to such an e a tent as probably to 
render even sea-water fresh.'' — Phdos. 
Mat/., I Hod. 1 )i \ estiiijr the subject 
therefore of this difficulty, oilier 
doubts would appear to sugge.-t tlieni- 
seht-s as to the applicability of Dar- 
win's theory to coral formations in 
general. For instance, it might be, 
supposed that rain falling on a sub- 
stance already saturated with mois- 
ture, would llow otl instead of sinking 
into it ; and that being of lessspecilic 
pi’inity than salt water, it would fail 
to “displace ail equal bulk” of the 
latter. There are some extraordinary 
but well attested statements of a thin 
ln\er ot fresh water being found on 
flic surface ot the sea, after lieai y rains 
in the Hay of Hengal. (Journ. Asiat. 
Hoc. Hem/. \ q] . i. p. 2dD.) Hesides, 

I fancy that in the majority of atolls 
and coral Mauds the quantity of rain 
which so small an area is calculated 
to intercept would be insufficient of 
itself to aecount for the extraordinary 
abundance of lresb water dnilv drawn 
from tlie wells. For instance, the 
superficial extent of each of the Lac- 
cadives is but two or three square 
miles, the surface soil resting on a 
crust of coral, beneath which is a 
stratum of sand • and yet on reaching 
tlu» latter, fresh water flows in such j 
profusion, that wells and large tanks 


i for soaking coco-nut fibre are formed 
I in any place by merely “ breaking 
| through the crust and taking out the 
| sand.” — Madras Journal , vol. 'xiv. 

It is curious that the abundant sup- 
1 ply of water in these wells should 
! have attracted the attention of the 
, early navigators, and Cosums Indico- 
i pleustes, waiting in the sixth century, 
speaks of the numerous small islands 
oil* the coast of Taprobane, with 
abundance of fresh water and coco- 
nut palms, although those islands 
! rest on a bed of sand. ( ( \>sma* lad. 
j ed. Thevcnot, vol. i. p. d, 20.) It is 
, remarkable that in the little island of 
Kamissernm, one of the chain which 
: connects Adam's Hridge with the In- 
dian continent, fresh water is found 
freely on sinking fur it' in the sand. 
Hut this is not the case in the adja- 
cent island ot Mannar, which partici- 
1 pates in the geologic character of the 
i intei ior of Ceylon. The fresh water 
j in the Laccadive wells always fluc- 
j t nates with the rise and fall of the 
tides, in some rare instances, as on 
J the little island of Hitra, wdiich is the 
I smallest inhabited spot in the group, 

I the water, though abundant, is braclt- 
| isli, but this is susceptible of an ex- 
I planation quite consistent with the 
; experiments of Mr. Witt, which 
1 require that the process of perco- 
| lation shall be continued “ during 
lota/ periods and through great masses 
of porous strata ; ” Darwin equally 
concedes that to keep tin? rain fresh 
when banked in, as lie assumes, by 
the sea, the mass of madrepore must 
be “sufficiently thick to prevent 
mechanical admixture ; and where 
the land consists of loose blocks of 
coral with open interstices, the water, 
if a well be dug, is brackish.” Con- 
ditions analogous to all these parti- 
cularised, present themselves at 
Jaffna, and seem to indicate that the 
extent to which fresh water is found 
there, is directly connected with per- 
colation from tlie sea. The quantity 
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by offsets from the mountain system which entirely 
covers the remaining fifth. Every district, from the 
depths of the valleys to the summits of the highest 
hills, is clothed with perennial foliage ; and even the 
sand-drifts, to the ripple on the sea line, are carpeted 


of rain which annually falls is loss 
than in England, being hut thirty 
inches; whilst the average heat is 
highest in Ceylon, and tin' evaporation 
great in proportion. Throughout the 
peninsula, I am informed by Mr. 
Jlvrne, the Government Mirveyor of 
the district, that* as a general rule 
“ all the wells are below the sea level." 
It would he useless to sink them in j 
the higher ground, whore they could 
only catch surface water. The No- { 
v ember rains till them at once to the ] 
lain), hut the water quickly subsides 

the season becomes dry, and ‘‘ stubs 
to the uniform level, at which it re- 
mains Jued for the nert nine or ten 
months, unless when slightly atl’eeted 
by showers.*’ “ No well below the sea 
birl becomes tin/ of itself" e\en 
in seasons of extreme and continued 
thought, lint tlie contents do not 
van with the tides, the rise of which 
is so trilling th.it the distance from 
the ocean, and the slowness of filtra- 
tion, renders its fluctuations imper- 
ceptible. 

Oil the other hand, the well of 
Eotoor, the phenomena of whieli in- 
dicate its direct connection with the 
sea, by means of a fissure or a channel 
beneath the arch of magnesian lime- 
stone, rises and falls a few inches in 
the course of every twelve hours. 
Another well at Navokeiry, a short 
distance from it, does the same, whilst 
the well at Tillipalli is entirely un- 
affected as to its level by any rains, 
and exhibits no alteration of its 
depths on either monsoon. Admiral 
Eitzroy, in his Narrative of the 
(Surveying Voyages of the Adventure 
oml Jicagle, the expedition to which 
Mr. Darwin was attached, adverts to 
the phenomenon in connection with 
the Irtish water found in the (’oral 
Islands, and the rise arid fall of the 


wells, and the flow and ebb of the 
tide. lie advances tlie theory pro- 
pounded by Darwin of (he retention 
of the river-water, which he says, 
“ dot's not mix with the salt, water 
which surrounds it except; at the edges 
of the land. The flowing tide pushes 
on cv cry side, the mi \ed soil being very 
porous, and causes tin* water to rise : 
when (lit* tide falls, (he fresh water 
sinks also. A sponge fall of fresh 
wafer placed gent I if in a basin of salt 
water , will not part with its void ads 
for a length of time if left untouched , 
and the water in the middle of the 
sponge will be found untainted by 
salt for many da\H: perhaps much 
longer if tried.” — Yol. i. p. 3(>o. In 
a perfectly motionless medium the 
experiment of the sponge may no 
doubt be successful to the extent 
mentioned by Admiral Kitzroy ; and 
I so the rain-water imbibed by a coral 
I rock might for a length of time re- 
main fresh where it came into no 
contact with the salt. Hut the dis- 
turbance caused by the tides, and 
the partial intermixture admitted by 
[ Admiral h’it/rov, must by reiterated 
[ oecuiTence tend in time to taint the 
fresh water which is affected by the 
l movement : and this is demonstrable 
j even by the test of the sponge ; for I 
I find that on ehurgingoue with coloured 
fluid, and immersing it in a v essel con- 
J taining water perfectly pure, no inter- 
I mixture takes place so longas the pure 
! water is undisturbed; but on causing 
■ an artificial tide, by gradually with- 
drawing and as gradually replacing a 
portion of the surrounding contents of 
! the basin, the tinted water in the 
sponge becomes displaced and dis- 
turbed, and in the course of a few ebbs 
and flows its escape is made manifest 
by the quantity of colour which it 
imparts to the surrounding fluid. 

4 
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With verdure, and sheltered from the sunbeams by the 

n^twiSistandiBg this wonderful 
display of spontaneous vegetation, is not responsive to 
systeniatio cultivation, and is but • imperfectly adapted 
for maturing a constant succession of seeds and cereal 
productions . 1 Hence arose the disappointment which 
beset the earliest adventurers who opened plantations 
of coffee in the hills, on discovering that after the first 
rapid development of the plants, delicacy and languor 
ensued, which were only to be corrected by returning to 
ti ie earth, in the form of manures, those elements with 
which it laid originally been but sparingly' supplied, and 
which were soon' exhausted by the first experiments in 


cultivation. . , . „ 

Patenas. —The only spots hitherto found suitable tor 
planting coffee, are those covered by the ancient forests 
of the mountain /.one ; and one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the (economic history of the island, is the 
fact that the grass lands on the same hills, closely ad- 
joining the forests and separated from them by no 
visible line save the growth of the trees, although they 
seem to be identical in the nature of the soil, have 
hitherto proved to be utterly insusceptible of reclama- 
tion or culture by the coffee planter . 2 These verdant 
openings, to which the natives have given the name of 
jnitenas , generally occur about the middle elevation of 
the hills, the summits and the hollows being covered 
with the customary growth of timber trees, which also 
fringe the edges of the mountain streams that trickle 
down these park-like openings. The forest approaches 
boldly to the very edge of a 44 patena,” not disappearing 


1 Seo a paper in tlie Journal of The result is a conviction that the 

Agriculture, for March, 1857, Edin. : cultivation is practicable, by the^ use 
on Tropical Cultivation and its Limits, of manures from the beginning ; 
by l)u. Macytcar. whereas forest land is capable, for 

2 Since the above was written, three or lour years at least, of yield- 
attempts ha\ e been made, chiefly by ing coftee without any artificial en- 
natives, to plant collee on patena land, richment of tho soil. 
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gradually or sinking into a growth of underwood, but 
stopping abruptly and at once, the tallest trees forming 
a fence around the avoided spot, as if they enclosed an 
area of solid stone. These sunny expanses vary in 
width from a few yards to many thousands of acres ; in 
the lower ranges of the hills they are covered with tall 
lemon-grass ( Andropoyon schamanthus), whose oppres- 
sive perfume and coarse texture, when full grown, 
render it distasteful to cattle, which will only crop the 
delicate braird that springs after the surface has been 
annually burnt by the Kandyans. Two stunted trees, 
alone, are seen to thrive in these extraordinary prairies, 
Careya arbor ea, and Eniblica officinalis , and these only 
below an altitude of 4000 feet ; above this, the lemon- 
grass is superseded by harder and more wiry species ; 
but the earth is still the same, a mixture of decomposed 
quartz largely impregnated with oxide of iron, but 
wanting the phosphates and other salts which are 
essential to highly organised vegetation. 1 The extent 
of the patena land is enormous in Ceylon, amounting to 
millions of acres ; and it is to be hoped that the com- 
plaints which have hitherto been made by the experi- 
mental cultivators of coffee in the Kandyan provinces 
may hereafter prove exaggerated, and that much that 
has been attributed to the poverty of the soil may even- 
tually be traced to deficiency of skill on the part of the 
early planters. 

The natives in the same lofty localities find no defi- 
cient returns in the crops of rice, which they raise in 
the ravines and hollows, into which the earth from 
above has been washed by the periodical rains ; but the 
cultivation of rice is so entirely dependent on the 


1 Humboldt is disposed to ascribe 
the absence of trees in the vast grassy 
plains of South America, to “ the 
destructive custom of setting fire to 
the woods, when the natives want to 
convert the soil into pasture : when 
during the lapse of centuries grasses 
ftnd plants have covered the surface 


with a carpet, the seeds of trees can 
no longer germinate and fix them- 
selves in the earth, although birds 
and winds carry them continually 
from the distant forests into the 
Savannahs.” — Narrative , vol. i. ch. 
vi. p. 212. 
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presence of water, that no inference can be fairly drawn 
as to the quality of the soil from the abundance of its 
harvest. 

The fields on which rice is grown in these mountains 
form one of the most picturesque and beautiful objects 
in the country of the Kandyans. Selecting an angular 
recess where two hills converge, they construct a series 
of terraces, raised stage above stage, and retiring as 
they ascend along the slope of the acclivity, up which 
they are carried as high as the soil extends. 1 Each 
terrace is furnished with a low ledge in front, behind 
which the requisite depth of water is retained during 
the germination of the seed, and what is superfluous is 
peimitfccd to trickle down to the one below it. In order 
to carry on this peculiar cultivation the streams arc led 
along the level of the hills, often from a distance of 
many miles, with a skill and perseverance for which 
the natives of these mountains have attained a great 
renown. G 


In the lowlands to the south, die soil partakes of 
the character of the hills from whose detritus it is 
to a great extent formed. In it rice is the chief 
article produced, and for its cultivation the disintc- 
gutei lateiite ( cabocjc ), when thoroughly irrigated, is 
sufficiently adapted. The seed time in the southern 
section of the island is dependent on the arrival of 
the rams m November and May, and hence the mourn 
ams and the maritime districts at their base enjoy 
two harvest, in each year-the Maha, which is sown 
V f ( ! -August, and reaped in December and 

' ‘w. aiu ( . le ^ a ^ a > which is sown in spring, and 

But ow| h °"l l T 15th of M y t0 the' 20th September. 

0 , t lc Afferent description of seed sown in 
pai ticulai localities, and the extent to which they are 


The conversion of the land in 
these hanging farms is known in Co 
ton as “assiiedamizing,” a term bo 


rowed from the Kandyan vernacular, 
in which the word “assuodamd” im- 
plies the process above described. 
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respectively affected by the rains, the times of sowing 
and harvest vary considerably on different sides of the 
island . 1 

In the north, where the influence of the monsoons 
is felt with less force and regularity, and where, to 
counteract their uncertainty, the rain • is collected in 
reservoirs, a wider discretion is left to the husband- 
man in the choice of season for his operations . 2 Two 
crops of grain, however, are the utmost that is taken from 
the land, and in many instances only one. The soil near 
the coast is light and sandy, but in the great central 
districts of Neucra-kalawa and the Wanny, there is 
found in the midst of the forests a dark vegetable 
mould, in which in former times rice was abundantly 
grown by the aid of those prodigious artificial works 
for irrigation which still form one of the wonders of 
the island. Many of the tanks, though partially in 
ruins, cover an area from ten to fifteen miles in circum- 
ference. They arc now generally broken and decayed ; 
the waters which would fertilise a province are allowed 
to waste themselves in the sands, and hundreds of 
square miles capable of furnishing food for all the in- 
habitants of Ceylon are abandoned to solitude and malaria, 
whilst rice for the support of the non-agricultural popula- 
tion is annually imported from the opposite coast of 
India. 

Talawas . — In these districts of the lowlands, espe- 
cially on the eastern coast of the island, and in the 
country watered by the Mahawelli-ganga and the other 
great rivers which flow towards the Bay of Bengal and 
the magnificent estuary of Trincomalie, there are open 
glades which diversify the forest scenery somewhat 


1 Tlie reaping of other descriptions 
of grain besides rice occurs at various 
pviods of the year according to the 
locality. 

2 This peculiarity of the north of 
Ceylon was noticed by the Chinese 
traveller Fa Hian, who visited the 


island in the fourth century, and says 
of the country around Anarajapoora : 
u L’ensemencement des champs cst 
suivant la volonte des gens; il n’y 
a point de temps pour celtt.” — Foe 
Koue Ki , p. JW2. 
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resembling the grassy patenas in the hills, but differing 
from them in the character* of their soil and vegetation. 
These park-like meadows, or, as the natives call them, 
“ talawas,” vary in extent from one to a thousand acres. 
They are belted by the surrounding woods, and studded 
with groups of timber and sometimes- with single trees 
of majestic dimensions. Through these pastures the 
deer troop in herds within gunshot, bounding into the 
nearest cover when disturbed. 

Lower still and immediately adjoining the sea-coast, 
the broken forest gives place to brushwood, with here 
and there an assemblage of dwarf shrubs ; but as far as 
the eye can reach, there is one vast level of impenetrable 
jungle, broken only by the long sweep of salt marshes 
which form lakes in the rainy season, but are dry between 
the monsoons, and crusted with crystals that glitter like 
snow in the sunshine. 

On the western side of the island the rivers have 
formed broad alluvial plains, in which the Dutch at- 
tempted to grow sugar. The experiment has been often 
resumed since ; but even here the soil is so defective, 
that the cost of artificially enriching it has hitherto been a 
serious obstruction to success commercially, although in 
one or two instances, plantations on a small scale have 
succeeded to a certain extent. 

Metals. — The plutonic rocks of Ceylon are but 
slightly metalliferous, and hitherto their veins and de- 
posits have been but imperfectly examined. The first 
successful survey attempted by the government was 
undertaken during the administration of Viscount Tor- 
rington, who, in 1847, commissioned Dr. Gygax to 
proceed to the hill district south of Adam’s Peak, and 
furnish a report on its products. His investigations 
extended from Katnapoora, in a south-eastward direc- 
tion, to the mountains which overhang Bintenne, but 
the results obtained did not greatly enlarge the know- 
ledge previously possessed, lie established the exist- 
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ence of tin in the alluvium along the base of the 
mountains to the eastward towards Edelgashena ; but so 
circumstanced, owing to the flow of the Walleway river, 
that, without lowering its level, the metal could not be 
extracted with advantage. The position in which it 
occurs is similar to that in which tin ore presents itself 
in Saxony ; and along with it, the natives, when search- 
ing for gems, discover garnets, corundum, white- topazes, 
zircon, and tourmaline. 

Gold is found in minute particles at Gettyhcdra, and 
in the beds of the Malta Oya and other rivers flowing 
towards the west . 1 But the quantity hitherto discovered 
has been too trivial to reward the search. The early in- 
habitants of the island were not ignorant of its presence ; 
but its occurrence on a memorable occasion, as well as 
that of silver and copper, is recorded in the Mahawanso 
as a miraculous manifestation, which signalised the 
founding of one of the most renowned shrines at the 
ancient capital . 2 

Nickel and cobalt appear in small quantities in Saf- 
fragam, and the latter, together with rutile (an oxide 
of titanium) and wolfram , might find a market in China 
for the colouring of porcelain . 3 Tellurium , another rare 
and valuable metal, hitherto found only in Transylvania 
and the Ural, has likewise been discovered in these 


1 Kuanweild, a fort about forty 
miles distant from Colombo, derives 
its name from the sands of the river 
which flows below it, — rang-welle, 
“golden sand.”# (< Rang-galla,” in 
the central province, is referable to 
the same root — the rock of gold. 

Mahaxvamo, ch. xxiii. p. 1G0, 

J 5 The Asiatic Annual Register for 
1 / JO contains the following : — 

“ Extract from a letter from Colombo , 
dated 26th Oct. 1798. 

“ A discovery has been lately made 
ere of a very nch mine of quicksilver , 


about six miles from this place. The 
appearances are very promising, for 
a handful of the earth on the surface 
will, by being washed, produce the 
value of a rupee. A guard is set 
over it, and accounts sent express to 
the Madras Government.” — P. 53. 
See also Peeceval’s Ceylon, p. 539. 

Joinville, in a MS. essay on r lhe 
Geology of Ceylon , now in the library 
of the East India Company, says that 
near Trincomalie there is “ tin sable 
noir, compost de detriments de trappo 
et do cristaux de fer, dam lequel on 
trouve par le lavage beaucoup de 
mercure .” 
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mountains. Manganese is abundant, and Iron occurs 
in the form of magnetic iron ore, titanite, chromate, 
yellow hydrated, per-oxide and iron pyrites. In most 
of these, however, the metal is scanty, and the ores of 
little comparative value, except for the extraction of man- 
ganese and chrome. 44 But there is another description 
of iron ore,” says Dr. Gygax, in his official report to the 
Ceylon Government , 44 which is found in vast abundance, 
brown and compact, generally in the state of carbonate, 
though still blended with a little chrome, and often 
molybdena. It occurs in large masses and veins, one of 
which extends for a distance of fifteen miles ; from it 
millions of tons might be smelted, and when found ad- 
jacent toluol and water-carriage, it might be worked to 
a profit. 44 The quality of the iron ore found in Ceylon 
is singularly fine ; it is easily smelted, and so pure when 
reduced as to resemble silver. The rough ore produces 
from thirty to seventy -five per cent., and on an* average 
fully fifty. The iron wrought* from it requires no 
puddling, and, converted into steel, it cuts like a dia- 
mond. 44 The metal coidd be laid down in Colombo 
for jffi per ton, even supposing the ore to be brought 
thither for smelting, and prepared with English coal; 
but anthracite being found upon the spot, it could be 
used in the proportion of three to one of the British coal ; 
and the cost correspondingly reduced.” | £* I Ot ^ . 

Ecmains of ancient furnaces are met with in all 
directions precisely similar to those still in use amongst 
the natives. The Singhalese obtain the ore they 
require without the trouble of mining; seeking a spot 
where the soil has been loosened by the latest rains, 
they break off a sufficient quantity, which, in less 
than three hours, they convert into iron by the simplest 
possible means. None of their furnaces are capable 
of smelting more than twenty pounds of ore, and yet 
this quantity yields from seven to ten pounds of good 
metal. 
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The anthracite alluded to by Dr. Gygax is found in 
the southern range of hills near Nambepane, in close 
proximity to rich veins of plumbago, which are largely 
worked in the same district, and the quantity of the 
latter annually exported from Ceylon exceeds two thou- 
sand tons. Molybdena is found in profusion dispersed 
through many rocks in Saffragam, and it occurs in the 
alluvium in grey scales, so nearly resembling plumbago 
as to be commonly mistaken for it. Kaolin , called by 
the natives Kirimattie , appears at Neurea-ellia at Ilewa- 
hette, Kaduganawa, and in many of the higher ranges 
as well as in the low country near Colombo ; its colour 
is so clear as to suit for the manufacture of porcelain 1 ; 
but the difficulty and cost of carriage render it as yet 
unavailing for commerce, and the only use to which it 
has hitherto been applied is to serve for whitewash in- 
stead of lime. 

Nitre has long been known to exist in Ceylon, where 
the localities in which it occurs are similar tQ those in 
Brazil. In Saffragam alone there are upwards of sixty 
caverns known to the natives, from which it may be 
extracted, and others exist in various parts of the island, 
where the abundance of wood to assist in its lixiviation 
would render that process easy and profitable. Yet so 
sparingly has this been hitherto attempted, that even for 
purposes of refrigeration, crude saltpetre is still imported 
from Lidia . 2 


1 Tho kaolin of Ceylon, according 
to an analysis in 1847, consists of — 

Pure kaolin . . .70-0 

►Silica .... 26*0 
Molybdena and iron oxide 4 0 

1000 

In the Mingshe , or history of the 
Ming dynasty, a.d. 1368—1643, by 
Chan-ting-yuh, “pottery-stone” is 
enumerated among the imports into 
P e y lon< — B. cccxxvi. p. 5. 

The mineralogy of Ceylon has 


hitherto undergone no scientific scru- 
tiny, nor have its mineral productions 
been arranged in any systematic and 
comprehensive catalogue. Specimens 
are to be found in abundance in tho 
hands of native dealers ; but from 
indifference or caution they express 
their inability to afford adequate in- 
formation as to their locality, their 
geological position, or even to show 
with sufficient certainty that they 
belong to the island. Dr. Gygax, as 
the results of some years spent in ex- 
ploring different districts provious to 
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Gems.— But the chief interest which attaches to the 
mountains and rocks of this region, arises from the 
fact that they contain those mines of precious stones 
which from time immemorial have conferred renown 
on Ceylon. The ancients celebrated the gems as well 
as the pearls of “Taprobane;” the tales of mariners 
returning from their eastern expeditions supplied to 
the story-tellers of the Arabian Nights their fables of 
the jewels of “Serendib;” and the travellers of the 
Middle Ages, on returning to Europe, told of the “ sap- 
phires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, and other costly 
stones” of Ceylon, and of the ruby which belonged to 


1847, was enabled to furnish a list of 


but thirty-seven species, 


the site of 


which he had determined by personal 
inspection. These were: — 


1. Hock crystal 

2. Iron quart/. 

3. Common quartz 

4. Amethyst . 

5. Garnet 

6. Cinnamon stone 

7. llarmotomo 

8. Hornblende 

9. Hypcrstheno 

10. Common corundum 

11. Ruby 

12. Chrysoberyl 

13. PleonastC . 

14. Zircon . . « 

15. Mica . 

16. Adular 

17. Common felspar 

18. Green felspar 

19. Albite 

20. Chlorite 

21. Finite 

22. Black tourmaline 

23. Calcspar . 

24. Bitterspar . 

25. Apatite 

26. Fluorspar . 

27. Chiastolitc 

28. Iron pyrites 

29. Magnetic iron pyrites 

30. Brown iron ore . 

31. Spathose iron ore 

32. Manganese 

33. Molybdcn glanco 

34. Tin ore 

35. Arseniate of nickel 

36. Plumbago . 

37. Epistilbite . 


Abundant. 

Saffragam. 

Abundant. 

Gallc Back, Caltura.' 
Abundant. 

Bclligam. 

St. Lucia, Colombo. 
Abundant. 

Ditto. 

Badulla. 

Ditto and Saffragam. 
liatganga, North Saffragam. 
Badulla. 

Wallawey-ganga, Saffragam. 
Abundant. 

Patna Hills, North-east. 
Abundant. 

Kandy. 

Melly Matte. 

Kandy. 

Patna Hills. 

Neucra-ellia. 

Abundant. 

Ditto. 

Gallc Back. 

Ditto. 

Mount Lavinia. 

Peradenia. 

Ditto, Rajawello. 
Abundant. 

Galle Back. 

Saffragam. 

Abundant. 

Saffragam. 

Ditto. 

Morowa Corle. 

St. Lucia. 
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the king of the island, “ a span in length, without a flaw, 
and brilliant beyond description.’’ 1 

The extent to which gems are still found is sufficient 
to account for the early traditions of their splendour 
and profusion ; and fabulous as this story of the ruby 
of the Kandyan kings may be, the abundance of gems 
in Saflragam has given to the capital of the district 
the name of Ratnapoora , which means literally “ the 
city of rubies.” 2 They are not, however, confined to 
this quarter alone, but quantities are*still found on the 
western plains between Adam’s Peak and the sea, at 
Neuera-ellia, in Oovali, at Kandy, at Mattelle in the 
central province, and at Euanwelli near Colombo, at 
Matura, and in the beds of the rivers eastwards towards 
the ancient Mahagam. 

But the localities which chiefly supply the Ceylon 
gems arc the alluvial plains at the foot of the stu- 
pendous hills of Saflragam, in which the detritus of the 
rocks has been carried down and intercepted by the 
slight elevations that rise at some distance from the 
base of the mountains. The most remarkable of these 
gem-bearing deposits is in the flat country around 
Ballangodde, south-east of llatnapoora ; but almost 
every valley in communication with the rocks of the 
higher ranges contains stones of more or less value, and 
the beds of the rivers flowing southward from the 
mountain chain are so rich in comminuted fragments 
of rubies, sapphires, and garnets 3 , that their sands in 


1 Travel# of Marco Polo, a Vene- 
tian, in the Thirteenth Centun/, Loud. 
1818 . 

8 In the vicinity of Ratnapoora 
there are to be obtained masses of 
quartz of the .most delicate rose 
colour. Some pieces, which were 
brought to me in Colombo, were of 
extraordinary beauty ; and I have 
reason to believe that it can be ob- 
tained in pieces large enough to be 
psed as slabs for tables, or formed 
into vases and columns, I may 

VOL. I. 


observe that similar pieces are to bo 
found in the south of Ireland, near 
Cork. 

3 Mr. Baker, in a work entitled 
The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon , 
thus describes the sands of the Manic 
Ganga, near the ruins of Mahagam, 
in the south-eastern extremity of the 
island : — “ The sand was composed 
of mica, quartz, sapphire, ruby, and 
jacinth ; but the large proportion of 
ruby sand was so extraordinary that 
it seemed to rival Sinbad’s story of 
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some places are used by lapidaries in polishing the 
softer stones, and in sawing the elephants’ grinders 
into plates. The .cook of a government officer at 
Gaile recently brought to him a ruby about the size 
of a small pea, which he had taken from the crop of a 
fowl. 

Of late years considerable energy has been shown by 
those engaged in the search for gems ; neglected dis- 
tricts have been explored, and new fields have been 
opened up at such places as Karangodde and Wera- 
loopa, whence stones have been taken of unusual size 
and value. 

It is not, however, in the recent strata of gravel, nor 
in those now in process of formation, that the natives 
search for gems. They penetrate these to the depth of 
from ten to twenty feet, in order ' to reach a lower 
deposit distinguished by the name of Nellan , in whicli 
the objects of their search are found. This is of so 
early a formation that it underlies the present beds of 
rivers, and is generally separated from them or from 
the superincumbent gravel by a hard crust (called 
Kadua), a few inches in thickness, and so consolidated 
as to have somewhat the appearance of lateritc, or of 
sun-burnt brick. The, nellan is for the most part hori- 
zontal, but occasionally it is raised into an incline as it 
approaches the base of the hills. It appears to have 
been deposited previous to the eruption of the basalt, on 
which in some places it reclines, and to have undergone 
some alteration from the contact. It consists of water- 
worn pebbles firmly imbedded in clay, and occasionally 
there occur large lumps of granite and gneiss, in the 
hollows under which, as well as in “ pockets” in the 
cay (which from their shape the natives denominate 


the vale of gems. The whole of this 
was valueless, hut the appearance of 
the sand was very inviting, as the 
shallow stream in rippling over it 
magnified the tiny gems into stones 
of some magnitude. I passed an horn 


in vainly searching for a ruby worth 
collecting, but the largest did not 
exceed the size’ of a mustard seed.” 
— Bakee’s Rifle and Hound in Ceylon , 
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“ elephants’ footsteps”) gems are frequently found in 
groups as if washed in by the current. 

The persons who devote themselves to this uncertain 
pursuit are chiefly Singhalese, and the season selected 
by them for “ gemming” is between December and 
March, when the waters are low . 1 The poorer and least 
enterprising adventurers betake themselves to the beds 
of streams, but the most certain though the most costly 
course is to sink pits in the adjacent plains, which are 
consequently indented, with such traces of recent ex- 
plorers. The upper gravel is pierced, the covering 
crust is reached and broken through, and the nellan 
being shovelled into conical baskets and washed to 
free it from the sand, the residue is carefully searched 
for whatever rounded crystals and minute gems it may 
contain. 

It is strongly characteristic of the want of energy in 
the Singhalese, that alt] lough for centuries those alluvial 
plains and watercourses have been searched without 
ceasing, no attempt appears to have been made to explore 
the rocks themselves, in the debris of which the gems 
have been brought down by the rivers. Dr. Gygax says : 

“ I found at Ilima Tohura, on the south-eastern decline* 
of the Pettigallc-Kanda, about the middle of the descent, 
a stratum of grey granite containing, with iron pyrites 
and molybdena, innumerable rubies from one-tenth to a 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and of a fine rose colour, 
but split and falling to powder. It is not an isolated , 
bed of minerals, but a regular stratum extending pro- 
bably to the same depth and distance as the other 
granite formations. I followed it as far as was practi- 
cable for close examination, but every where in the 
lower part of the valley I found.it so decomposed that 
the hammer sunk in the rock, and even bamboos were 
growing on it. On the higher ground near some 


1 A very interesting account of Wm. Stewart, appeared in the Co- 
cni8 an( l Gem, Searching, by Mr. lombo Observer for June, 1855. 
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small round hills which intercept it I found the rubies 
changed into brown corundum. Upon the hills them- 
selves the trace was lost, and instead of a stratum there 
was merely a wild chaos of blocks of yellow granite. I 
carefully examined all the minerals which this stratum 
contains — felspar, mica, and quartz molybdena, and iron 
pyrites, — and I found all similar to those I had pre- 
viously got adhering to rough rubies offered for sale at 
Colombo. I firmly believe that in such strata the rubies 
of Ceylon are originally found , and that those in the 
white and blue clay at Ballangodde and Batnapoora are 
but secondary deposits. I am further inclined to believe 
that these extend over the whole island, although often 
intercepted and changed in their direction by the rising 
of the yellow granite” It is highly probable that the' 
finest rubies are to be found in them, perfect and 
unchanged by decomposition ; and that they are to be 
obtained by opening a regular mine in the rock like the 
mby mine of Badafeshan in .Bactria described by Sir 
Alexander Burnes. Dr. Gygax adds that having often 
received the minerals of this stratum with the crystals 
perfect, he has reason to believe that places are known 
to the natives where such mines might be opened with 
confidence of success* 

Eubies both crystalline and amorphous are also found 
in a particular stratum of dolomite at Bullatotte and 
Badulla, in which there is a peculiar copper-coloured 
mica with metallic lustre. Star rubies , the “ asteria” of 
Pliny (so called from their containing a movable six- 
rayed star), are to be had at Batnapoora and for very 
trifling sums. The blue tinge which detracts from the 
value of the pure ruby, whose colour should resemble 
“ pigeon’s blood,” is removed by the Singhalese, by 
enveloping the stone in the lime of a calcined shell and 
exposing it to a high heat. Spinel of extremely beau- 
tiful colours is found in the bed of the Mahawelli- 
ganga at Kandy, and from the locality it has obtained the 
name of Candite. 
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It is strange that although the sapphire is found in 
all this region in greater quantity than the ruby, it has 
never yet been discovered in the original matrix, and 
the small fragments which sometimes occur in dolomite 
show that there it is but a deposit. From its exquisite 
colour and the size in which it is commonly found, it 
forms by far the most valuable gem of the island. A 
piece which was dug out of the alluvium within a few 
miles of Eatnapoora in 1853, was purchased by a Moor 
at Colombo, in whose hands it was valued at upwards of 
four thousand pounds. 

The original site of the oriental topaz is equally un- 
known with that of the sapphire. The Singhalese rightly 
believe them to be the same stone only differing in 
colour, and crystals are said to be obtained with one por- 
tion yellow and the other blue. 

Garnets of inferior quality arc common in the gneiss, 
but finer ones are found in the hornblende rocks. 

Cinnamon-stone (which is properly a variety of 
garnet) is so extremely abundant, that vast rocks con- 
taining it in profusion exist in many places, especially 
in the alluvium around Matura ; and at Belligam, a few 
miles east from Point-de-Galle, a vast detached rock is 
so largely composed of cinnamon-stones that it is carried 
off in lumps for the purpose of extracting and polishing 
them. 

The Cafs-eye is one of the jewels of which the 
Singhalese are especially proud, from a belief that it is 
only found in their island ; but in this I apprehend they 
are misinformed, as specimens of equal merit have been 
brought from Quilon and Cochin on the southern coast 
of Hindostan. The cat’s-eye is a greenish translucent 
quartz, and when cut en cabochon it presents a moving 
uitcrnal reflection which is ascribed to the presence of 
filaments of asbestos. Its perfection is estimated by the 
natives in proportion to the narrowness and sharpness of 
the ray and the pure olive-tint of the ground over which 
l t plays. 

D 3 
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The “ Matura Diamonds,” 
Xh are largely used by the native jewellers, consist 
of yircon found in the syenite not only uncoloured, 
but also of pink and yellow tints, the former passing for 

rUb lS one of the prettiest though commonest gems m 
the island is the “Moon-stone,” a variety of pearly 
adularia presenting chatoyant rays when simply polished. 
Xv™ e so abundant that the finest specimens may 
be bought for a few shillings. These, with aqua manna , 

•i bad description of opal rock crystal in extremely large 
pieces, tourmaline, and a number of others of no great 
value, compose the list of native gems procurable n 
Cevlon 1 Diamonds, emeralds, agates, carnehans, opa 
and turquois, when they arc exhibited by the natives, 

have all been imported from India. 

During the dynasty of the Kandyan sovereigns, tie 
right of digging for gems was a royalty reserved jealously 
for the King; and the inhabitants of particular villages 
were employed in their search under the supermteiideime 
of hereditary officers, with the rank of “ Mudianse.” By 
the British Government the monopoly was early abolished 
as a source of revenue, and no license is now required by 
the jewel-hunters. 

Great numbers of persons of the worst-regulated 
habits are constantly engaged in this exciting and pre- 
carious trade; and serious demoralisation is engenders 
amongst the villagers by the idle and dissolute a vtn 
turers who resort to SafFragam. Systematic industry 
suffers, and the cultivation of the land is frequent y 


1 Caswini and some pf the Arabian 
geographers assert that the diamond 
is found at Adam’s Peak ; but this is 
improbable, as there is no formation 
there resembling the casealhao of 
Brazil or the diamond conglomerate 


lconda. If diamonds were < of- 
fer sale in Ceylon, in the time 
e Arab navigators, they must 
been brought thither from 
. (Joum. As. Soc. Beng. xm. 
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neglected whilst its owners are absorbed in these specula- 
tive and tantalising occupations. 

The products of their searches are disposed of to the 
Moors, who resort to Saffragam from the low country, 
carrying up cloth and salt, to be exchanged for gems 
and coffee. At the annual Buddhist festival of the 
Pera-hara, a jewel-fair is held at Eatnapoora, to which 
the purchasers resort from all parts of Ceylon. Of 
late years, however, the condition of the people in Saffra- 
gam has so much improved that it has become difficult to 
obtain the finest jewels, the wealthier natives preferring 
to retain them as investments : they part with them 
reluctantly, and only for gold, which they find equally 
convenient for concealment . 1 

The lapidaries who cut and polish the stones are 
chiefly Moors, but their tools arc so primitive, and 
their skill so deficient, that a gem generally loses in 
value by having passed th rough their hands. The 
inferior kinds, such as cinnamon-stones, garnets, and 
tourmaline, are polished by ordinary artists at Kandy, 
Matura, and Gallo ; but the more expert lapidaries, who 
cut rubies and sapphires, reside chiefly at Caltura and 
Colombo. 

As a general rule, the rarer gems are less costly in 
Europe than in Colombo. In London and Paris the 
quantities brought from all parts of the world are suffi- 
cient to establish something like a market value ; but, in 
Ceylon, the supply is so uncertain that the price is 
always regulated at the moment by the rank and wealth 
of the purchaser. Strange to say, too, there is often an 
unwillingness even amongst the Moorish dealers to sell 
the rarest and finest specimens ; those who are wealthy 
being anxious to retain them, and few but stones of 
secondary value are offered for sale. Besides, the 
Kajahs and native Princes of India, amongst whom the 

1 So eager is the appetite for have frequently been given for a 
oarding in these hills, that eleven sovereign, 

1 u P ee ® (equal to twenty- two shillings) 
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passion for jewels is universal, are known to give such 
extravagant prices that the best are always sent to them 
from Ceylon. 

From the Custom House returns it is impossible to 
form any calculation as to the value of the precious 
stones exported from the island. A portion only ap- 
pears, even of those sent to England, the remainder 
being carried away by private parties. Of the total 
number found, one-fourth is probably purchased by the 
natives themselves, more than one-half is sent to the 
Continent of India, and the remainder represents the 
export to Europe. Computed in this way, the quantity 
of precious stones found in the island may be estimated 
at 10,000/. per annum. 

Bivers. — From the mountainous configuration of the 
country and the abundance of the rains, the rivers are 
large and numerous in the south of the island — ten of 
considerable magnitude flowing into the sea on the west 
coast, between Point-de-Galle and Manaar, and a still 
greater number, though inferior in volume, on the east. 
In the low country, where the heat is intense and eva- 
poration proportionate, these derive little of their supply 
from springs ; and the passing showers which fall do 
scarcely more than replace the moisture drawn by the 
sun from the parched and thirsty soil. 

Hence in the plains there are comparatively few 
rivulets or running streams ; the rivers there flow in 
almost solitary lines to the sea ; and the beds of their 
minor affluents serve only to conduct to them the tor- 
rents which descend at the change of each monsoon, 
their channels at other times being exhausted and dry. 
But in their course through the hills, and the broken 
ground at their base, they are supplied by numerous 
feeders, which convey to them the frequent showers 
that fall in these high altitudes. Hence their tracks 
are through some of th& nqblest scenery in the world ; 
rushing through ravines and glens, and falling over 
precipitous rocks in the depths of wooded valleys, 
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they exhibit a succession of rapids, cataracts, and torrents, 
unsurpassed in magnificence and beauty. On reaching 
the plains, the boldness of their march and the graceful 
.outline of their sweep are indicative of the little obstruc- 
tion opposed by the sandy and porous soil through which 
they flow. Throughout their entire course dense forests 
shade their banks, and, as they approach the sea, tama- 
risks and over-arching mangroves mark where their 
waters mingle with the tide. 

Of all the Ceylon rivers, the most important by far 
is the Mahawelli-ganga — the Ganges of Ptolemy — 
which, rising in the south near Adam’s Peak, traverses 
more than one-third of the mountain zone 1 , drains up- 
wards of four thousand square miles, and flows into the 
sea by a number of branches, near the noble harbour of 
Trincomalie. The following -table gives a comparative 
view of the magnitude of the rivers that rise in the hills, 
and of the extent of the low country traversed by each 
of them : — 




Square Miles 

Square Miles 

Length of 


Embouchure. 

drained in 

drained in the 

Course of 



Mountain 

low Country, 

the main 



Zone. 

about 

Stream. 

Mahawclli-ganga 

near Trincomalie . 

1782 

2300 

134 

Kirinde 

at Mahagan 

34 

300 

62 

Wellawey . 

near Ilambangtotte 

263 

500 

69 

Neivalle 

at Matura . 

64 

200 

42 

(Three Rivers) . 

near Tangalle . 

56 

200 


Gindura 

near Galle 

189 

200 

59 

Kalu»oya 

at Caltura . 

841 

300 

72 

Kalany .... 

Colombo • 

692 

200 

84 

The Kay mel or Maha- 





°ya .... 

near Negombo . 

253 

200 

68 

Dederoo-oya 

near Chilaw 

38 

700 

70 



4212 

5100 



In addition to these, there are a number of large 
rivers which belong entirely to the plains in the northern 
and south-eastern portions of the island, the principal 


1 f ?, ee ante, p. 12, for a definition of what constitutes the "mountain 

zone” of Ceylon, 
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, . v . he Arivc and the Moderegam, which flow 
of which are the Kala-oya and the Kanda- 

i»te «I« Of .heV-f QOpon^ ; 

lady, which cmp % and the Ko ombookgain, oppo- 
se Mamek or Kattr,o , Naveloor, the 

sitc to the south of Batticaloa. The 

22” country tMnrf by these latter strotuus .. bttlc 

2= navigable ■ *£ 

tlll'hiipSd by the rapids, occasioned by rocks m the 
lowest ran"e of the hills. In tto my.thc Nlwalle at 
Mntura cfuTbe ascended for about fifteen nrdea u far » 
Wcllehara • the Kalu-ganga can be traversed from Cal- 
tara to Eatnapoora ; the Bcntotte river for sixteen miles 
to Pittagalla ; and the Ealanydrom Coiombo ^o the foo 
of the mountains near Ambogammoa. The Maha 
welli-ganga is navigable from Trincomalie to wi 1 m a 
short distance of Kandy 1 ; and many of the lessci 
streams, the Kirinde and Wcllawey in the south, and 
the Kaymel, the Dcdroo-oya, and the Aripo river on 
the west of the island, are used for short distances by 

b °Ali these streams arc liable, during the fury of the 
monsoons, to be surcharged with rain till they over- 
flow their banks, and spread in wide inundations over 
the level country. On the subsidence of these waters, 
the intense heat of the sun acting on the surface they 
leave deserted, produces a noxious and fatal malaria. 
Hence the rivers of Ceylon present the curious anomaly, 
that whilst the tanks and reservoirs of the interior dif- 
fuse a healthful coolness around, the running water of 
the rivers is prolific of fevers ; aid in some seasons so 
deadly is the pestilence that the S&Jabar coolies, as well 

port, Roy. Geog. Joum. vol. iii. P* 
223, and post, vol. II. p. 423. 


1 For an account of the capa- 
bilities of the Mahawelli-ganga, as 
regards navigation, see Brooke’s Re- 
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as the native peasantry, betake themselves to precipi- 
tate flight. 1 

None of the larger rivers have been bridged, except 
those which intersect the great high roads from Point - 
de-Galle to Colombo, and thence to Kandy. Near the 
ica this has been effected by timber platforms, sustained 
by piles sufficiently strong to withstand the force of the 
floods at the change of each monsoon. A bridge of 
boats connects each side of the Kalany, and on reach- 
ing the Mahaw r elli-ganga at Peradcnia, one of the 
most picturesque structures on the island is a noble 
bridge of a single arch, 205 feet in span, chiefly con- 
structed of satin-wood, and thrown across the river by 
General Fraser in 1832. 

On reaching the margin of the sea, an appearance is 
presented by the outline of the coast, near the em- 
bouchures of the principal rivers, which is very remark- 
able. It is common to both sides of the island, though 
it has attained its greatest development on the east. 
In order to comprehend its formation, it is necessary 
to observe that Ceylon lies in the course of the oceau 
currents in the Bay of Bengal, which run north or 
south according to the pre- 
valence of the monsoon, and 
with greater or less velocity 
in proportion to its force at 
particular periods. 

In the beginning and dur- 
ing the strength of the north- 
cast monsoon the current sets 
strongly along the coast of 
Coromandel to the southward, 
a portion of it frequently en- 

^as been remarked along the winds, leaving the opposite side en- 
Kfl r H W a ^ ew mdes from tirely exempted, as if the poisonous 
ftffA & tdatd ™gthe deadly season, vapour, being earned by the current 
iurnrlo r su ° 8ldence °f the rains, the of air, affected only those aspects 
f k lever generally attacks one against which it directly impinged, 
lace of the hills through which it b 
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tering Palks Bay to the north of Ceylon ; but the mam 
stream keeping invariably to the east of the island, 
runs with a velocity of from one and a half to two 
miles an hour, and after passing the Great Bass, it keeps 
its course seaward. At other times, after the monsoon 
has spent its violence, the 
current is weak, and follows 
the line of the land to the 
westward as far as Point-de- 
Galle, or even to Colombo. 

In the south-west monsoon 
the current changes its direc- 
tion; and, although it Hows 
steadily to the northward, its 
action is very irregular and 
unequal till it reaches the Co- 
romandel coast, after passing Ceylon. This is accounted 
for by the obstruction opposed by the headlands of 
Ceylon, which so intercept the stream that the current, 
which might otherwise set into the Gulf of Manaar, takes 
a south-easterly direction by Galle and Donedra Head . 1 

There being no lakes in Ceylon 2 , in the still waters 
of which the rivers might clear themselves of the earthy 
matter swept along in their rapid course from the hills, 
they arrive at the beach laden with sand and alluvium, 
and at their junction with the ocean being met 
transversely by the gulf-streams, the sand and soil 
with which they are laden, instead of being carried out 
to sea, are heaped up in bars along the shores, and 
these, being augmented by similar deposits held in 



1 For an account of tlie currents 
of Ceylon, see IIorsburg ir’s Direc- 
tions for Sailing to and from the East 
Indies , #e., vol. i. p. 616, 636, 680; 
Keith Johnstone's Physical Atlas 
plate xiii. p. 60. 

* Pliny alludes to a lake in Ceylon 
of vast dimensions, but it is clear 


of one of the huge tanks for the 
purpose of irrigation. Some of the 
Mappe-mondes of the Middle Ages 
place a lake in the middle of the 
island, with a city inhabited by 
astrologers; but they have merely 
reproduced the error of earlier geo- 
graphers. (Santarem, Cosinoy. tom. 
iii. p. 336.) 
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suspension by the currents, soon extend to north and 
south, and force the rivers to flow behind them in 
search of a new outlet. 

These formations once commenced, their growth pro- 
ceeds with rapidity, more especially on the east side of 
the island ; as the southern current in skirting the 
Coromandel coast brings with it quantities of sand, which 
it deposits, in tranquil weather, and this being carried 
by the wind is piled in heaps from Point Pedro 
to Hambangtotte. Hence at the latter point hills are 
formed of such height and dimensions, that it is often 
necessary to remove buildings out of their line of en- 
croachment . 1 

At the mouths of the rivers the bars thus created 
generally follow the direction of the 
current, and the material deposited 
being dried and partially consolidated 
in the intervals between the tides, long 
embankments are gradually raised, be- 
hind which the rivers flow for con- 
siderable distances before entering the 
sea. Occasionally these embouchures 
become closed by the accumulations 
without, and the pent-up water as- 
sumes the appearance of a still canal, 
more or less broad according to the 
level of the beach, and extending for 
miles along the coast, between the 
mainland and the new formations. But 
when swollen by the rains, if not as- 
sisted by artificial outlets to escape, 
they burst new openings for them- 
selves, and not unfrequently they leave 
their ancient channels converted into shallow lagoons 
without any visible exit. Examples of these forma- 



" GO BBS ” ON THE E CO/> S V 


e JP 11 ® 18 occasioned by the waste 
ot the banks further north during 
® vl oienc6 of the N. E. monsoon j 
and the sand, being carried south 


by the current, is intercepted by the 
headland at Hambangtotte and thrown 
up these hills as described. 
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Mt themselves on the east side of Ceylon at 
K tLloc and . number ot other places north 

‘tt it'S.-ankments ot this kind, although 
On the we jeuous than on the east, owing 

3rm“.X"»»tive weakness ot the current 

LL "“' it, ‘ 8 1,1 tlic yc ” duri f , tll<! ' "" r,M mo "; 

1 jr goon that side of the island is exempt 

from a current in any direction, and 
for the remaining six, the current from 
the south not only rarely affects the 
Gulf of Manaar, but as it flows out ot 
the Indian Ocean it brings no earthy 
deposits. In addition to this, the surl 
during the south-west monsoon rolls 
with such turbulence on the level beach 
between Colombo and Point-dc-Galle, 
as in a great degree to disperse the 
accumulations of* sand brought down 
by the rivers, or heaped up by the tide, 
when the wind is off the land. Still, 
many of the rivers are thrown back 
by embankments, and after forming 
tortuous lakes flow for a long distance 
parallel to the shore, before finding an 
escape for their waters. Examples 
of this occur at Pantura, to the south of Colombo, and 
at Negmnbu, Chilaw, and elsewhere to the north of it. 

In process of time these banks of sand 1 become 



1 1 .ns” on ruw > 


1 In the voyages of The Two 
Mahometans , the unique MS. of 
which dates about a.d. 851, and is 
now in tho Bibliotheque Koyalo at 
Paris, Abou-zeyd, one of its authors, 
describes the “ Gobbs ” of Ceylon— 
a .word, lie says, by which the natives 
designate tho valleys deep and broad 
which open to the sea. li En face de 
cetto ile il y a de vastes Gobh , mot par 


lequel on designe line vallde, quand 
elle est a la fois longue et large, et 
qu’elle debouche dans la mer. Eos 
navigateurs emploient, pour traver- 
ser le gobb appeld ‘ Gobb de Se- 
rendib/ deux mois et memo davant- 
age, passant a travers des bois et des 
iardins, au milieu d’une temperature 
moyenne.”— Reinaud, Voyages fads 

par les Arabes, vol. i. p. 129. 
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covered with’ vegetation ; herbaceous plants, shrubs, and 
finally trees peculiar to saline soils make their ap- 


A misapprehension of this passage 
has been admitted into the English 
version of the Voyages of the two 
Mahometans which is published in 
Pinkekton’s Collections of Voyages 
and Travels, vol. iii. ; the translator 
having treated gobb as a term ap- 
plicable to valleys in general. “ Cey- 
lon/’ he says, u contains valleys of 
great length, which extend to the 
sea, and here travellers repair for 
two months or more, in one which is 
called Gobb Serendib, allured by the 
beauty of the scenery, chequered 
with groves and plains, water and 
meadows, and blessed by a balmy air. 
The valley opens to the sea, and is 
transcendently pleasant.” — Pi n Kee- 
ton’s Voyages , vol. vii. p. 218. 

Hut a passage in Edrisi, while it 
agrees with the terms of Abou-zeyd, 
explains at the same time that these 
goobs were not valleys converted 
into gardens, to which the seamen 
resorted for pleasure to spend two or 
three months, but the embouchures 
of rivers flowing between banlfs, 
covered with gardens and forests, 
into which mariners were accustomed 
to conduct their vessels for more 
secure navigation, and in which they 
were subjected to detention for the 
period stated. The passage is v as 
follows in Jaubert’s translation of 
Edrisi, tom. i. p. 73 : — “ Cettof lie 
(Serendib) depend des terres de 
l lnde ; ainsi que les vallees fin orig. 
aglibab) par lesquelles se deck argent 
les rivieres, et qu’on nomme i Vallees 
de Serendib.’ Les navires y mouil- 
lent, et les navigateurs y passent un 
niois ou deux dans l’aoondance et 
dans les plaisirs.” 

It is observable that Ptolemy, in 
enumerating the ports and harbours 
/f Ceylon, maintains a distinction 
between tho ordinary bays, koXkoc, 
of which he specifies two correspond- 
ing to those of Colombo and Trin- 
conialie, and the shallower inden- 
tations, \ifitjv, of which he enumerates 
.. ve , the positions of which go far to 
identify them with tho remarkable 


estuaries or gohhs , on the eastern and 
western coast between Batticaloa and 
Calpentyn. 

. To the present day theso latter 
gulfs are navigable for small craft. 
On the eastern side of the island one 
of them forms the harbour of Bat- 
ticaloa, and on the western those of 
Chilaw and Negombo are bays of 
this class. Through the latter a con- 
tinuous navigation has been com- 
pleted by means of short connecting 
canals, and a traffic is maintained 
during the south-west monsoon, from 
Cnltura to tho north of Chilaw, a 
* distance of upwards of eighty miles, 
by means of craft which navigate 
these shallow channols. 

These narrow passages conform in 
every particular to the description 
given by Abou-zeyd and Edrisi : they 
rim through a succession of woods 
and gardens ; and as a leading wind 
is indispensable for their navigation, 
the period named by the Arabian 
cographers for their passage is • per- 
aps not excessive diming calms or 
adverse winds. 

An article on the meaning of tho 
word gobb will bo found in tho 
Journal Asiatique for September, 
1844 ; but it does not exhibit clearly 
the very peculiar features of theso 
openings. It is contained in an ex- 
tract from tho work on India of 
Albykouni, a contemporary of Avi- 
cenna, who was born in the valley of 
tho Indus . — u Un golfo (gobb) est 
commo une encoignuro et un detour 
que fait la mer on penetrant dans lo 
continens : les navires n’y sent pas 
sans peril parti culierement a l’egard 
du flux et reflux .”— Fi trait de Vouo - 
rage d Albykouni sur V hide; Frog- 
mens Arabes et Persons , relatifs it 
V Inde, recueilUs par M. Keinaud ; 
Journ, Asitd.y Septembre et Octobre , 
1844, p. 201. In the Turkish nautical 
work of Sidi A LI Ciiele hi, the Mohit , 
written about A. D. 1550, which con- 
tains directions for sailors navigating 
the eastern seas, the author alludes 
to the gobbhds on the coast of Ar- 
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pearance in succession, and as these decay, their de- 
composition generates a sufficiency of soil to sustain 
continued vegetation. 

The process of this conversion may be seen in all its 
stages at various points along the coast of Ceylon. 

The margin of land nearest to the water is first taken 
possession of by a series of littoral plants, which 
apparently require a large quantity of salt to sustain 
their vegetation. These at times are intermixed with 
others, which, though found further inland, yet flourish 
in perfection on the shore. On the northern and 
north-western coasts the glass worts 1 and salt worts 2 
are the first to appear on die newly raised banks, and 
being provided with penetrating roots; a breakwater is 
thus early secured, and the drier sand above becomes 
occupied with creeping plants which in their turn afford 
shelter to a third and erect class. 

The Goat’s-foot Ipomoeac 1 , which appears to- encircle the 
world, abounds on these shores, covering the surface to 
the water’s edge with its procumbent branches, which 
sending down roots from every joint serve to give the 
bank it's first firmness, whilst the profusion of its purple- 
coloured flowers contrasts strikingly with its dark green 
foliage. 

Along with die* Ipomoea grow two species of beans 4 
each endowed with a peculiar facility for reproduction, 
thus consolidating the sands into which they strike ; 
and the moodu-gaeta-kola 6 (literally the “jointed sea- 

Biore plant,”) with pink flowers and thick succulent 
leaves. 

Another plant which performs an important func- 


racan ; and conscious that the tern 
was local and not likely to he under- 
stood beyond those countries, In 
adds that gobbha ” means “ a q*l- 
/"“ Of dutlloxa, shoak, ami breakers' 1 
hee translation by Von 11 ammke 
Jwm. Amt. Soc. lieng. v. 4013, 

1 tiulicomia Indica. 


8 Salsola Indica. 

8 Ipomcea pes-capr®. 

4 The Mooduawara ( Canavalia oh - 
timfolia ), whose flowers have the fra- 
grance of the sweet pea, and Dolkhos 
lutem. 


6 Hydrophylax maritima. 
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tion in the fertilisation of these arid formations, is the 
Spinifex squarrosus , the “ water pink,” as it is sometimes 
called by Europeans. The seeds of this plant are con- 
tained in a circular head, composed of a series of spine- 
like divisions, which radiate from the stalk in all direc- 
tions, making the diameter of the whole about eight to 
nine inches. When the seeds are mature, and ready for 
dispersion, these heads become data<j}ied from the plant, 
and are carried by the wind with great velocity along 
the sands, over the surface of which they are impelled 
on their elastic spines. One of these balls may be 
followed by the eye for miles a* it hurries along the 
level shore, dropping, its seeds as it rolls, which speedily 
germinate and strike root where they fall. The glo- 
bular heads are so buoyant as to float lightly on the 
water, and the uppermost spines acting as sails, they are 
thus carried across narrow estuaries to continue the pro- 
cess of embanking on newly-farmed sand bars. Such an 
organisation irresistibly suggests the wonderful means 
ordained by Providence to spread this valuable plant 
along the barren beach to which no seed-devouring bird 
ever resorts ; and even the unobservant natives, struck 
by its singular utility in resisting the encroachments of 
the sea, have recorded their admiration by conferring 
on it the name of Maha-Rawcina ranvula , — “ the great 
beard of Rawana or Rama.” 

The banks being thus ingeniously protected from the 
action of the air above, and of the water at their base, 
other herbaceous plants soon cover them in quick suc- 
cession, and give the entire surface the first aspect of 
vegetation. A little retired above high water are to be 
found a species of Aristolochia r , the Sayan 1 2 , or Choya , 


1 Aristolochia bracteata. On the 
sands to the north of Ceylon there is 
also the A. Indica, which forms the 
food of the great red and white but- 
terfly ( Papilio Hector ). 

* Hedyotis umbellata. A very cu- 
rious account of the Dutch policy in 
VOL. I. 


relation to Choya dye will be found in 
a paper On the Vegetable Produc- 
tions of Ceylon , by W. 0. Ondaat- 
jte, in the Ceylon Calendar for 
1853. See also Bebtolacci, B. iii. 
p. 270. 


E 
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the roots of which are the Indian Madder (in which, 
under the Dutch Government, some tribes in the Wanny 
paid their tribute); the gorgeous tiloriosa superba, 
the beautiful Vistnu-karandi 1 with its profusion of 
blue flowers, which remind one of the English “ Forget- 
me-not,” and the thickly-matted verdure of the llir - 
amana-dMa 2 , so well adapted for imparting con- 
sistency to the soil. In the next stage low shrubs 
make their appearance, their seeds being drifted by the 
waves and wind, and talcing ready root wherever they 
happen to rest. The foremost of these are the Scce- 
volas 3 and Screw Fines 4 , which grow luxuriantly 
within the actual wash of the tide, while behind them 
rises a dense growth of peculiar plants, each distin- 
guished by the Singhalese by the prefix of “ Moodu,” to 
indicator its partiahty for the sea . 5 * 

Where the sand in the lagoons and estuaries is more 
or less mingled with the alluvium brought down by 
the rivers, there are plants of another class which are 
equally characteristic. Amongst these the Mangroves 0 
take the first place in respect to their mass of vege- 
tation ; then follow the Belli-patta 7 and Suriya- 
gaha 8 , with their large hibiscus-like flowers; the Ta- 
marisks 9 ; the Acanthus 10 , with its beautiful blue 
petals and holly-like leaves ; the Water Coco-nut 11 ; 
the iEgiceras and Hernandia 12 , with its sonorous 
fruits; while the dry sands above are taken possession 
of by the Acacias, Salvadora Persica (the true mus- 


1 Evolvulus alsinoides. 

3 Li ppia nodiflora. 

8 Seievola lakkada and S.Koenigii. 

4 Pandanus odoratissimus. 

6 Moodu-kaduru ( Ochrosia pandflo~ 

ra) ; Moodu-cobbc (Ornitrophe er- 

rata) ; Moodu-mnrunga ( Sophora to - 

mentosa), &c. &c. Amongst these 

marine shrubs the Nil-picha (Guet- 

tarda spcciosa), with its white and 

delightfully fragrant flowers, is a con- 


spicuous object on some parts of the 
sea-shore between Colombo and Point- 
de-Galle. 

6 Two species of Rhizophora, two 
of Bruguiera, and one of Ceriops. 

7 Paritium tilliaceum. 

8 Thespesia populnea. 

0 Tamarix Indica. 

10 Dilivaria ilicifolia. 

11 Nipa fruticans. 

12 Hernandia sonora. 
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tard-tree of Scripture \ which here attains a height of 
forty feet), Ixoras, and the numerous family of Cassias. 

Lastly, after a sufficiency of earth has been formed by 
the decay of frequent successions of their less important 
predecessors, the ground becomes covered by trees of 
ampler magnitude, most of which are found upon the 
adjacent shores of the mainland — the Margoza 1 2 * , from 
whose seed the natives express a valuable oil; the 
Thnbiri 8 , with the glutinous nuts with which the fisher- 
men 46 bark ” their nets ; the Cashu-nut 4 ; the Palu 5 * , one 
of the most valuable timber trees of the Northern Pro- 
vinces ; and the Wood-apple G , whose fruit is regarded 
by the Singhalese as a specific for dysentery. 

But the most important fact connected with these 
recently formed portions of land, is their extraordinary 
suitability for the growth of the coco-nut, which re- 
quires the sea-air (and in Ceylon at least appears never 
to attain its full luxuriance when removed to any con- 
siderable distance from it) 7 , and which, at the same time, 


1 The identification of this tree 

with the mustard-tree alluded to by 

our Saviour is on interesting fact. 

Tho Greek term <7iva7rif, which occurs 

Matt. xiii. 31, and elsewhere, is the 
name given to mustard; for which 

the Arabic equivalent is chardul or 
kharcUd, and the Syriac khardalo. 
The same name is applied at tho 
present day to a tree which grows 
freely in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, and generally throughout 
Palestine; the seeds of which have 
an aromatic pungency, which enables 
them to be used instead of the ordi- 
nary mustard ( Sinapis nigra ) ; be- 
sides which, its structure presents all 
the . essentials to sustain the illus- 
tration sought to be established in 
the parable, some of which are want- 
ing or dubious in the common plant. 
It has a very small seed ; it may be 
^>wn in a garden : it grows into an 

herb,” and eventually “ becometh 
a tree ; so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches there- 
°h With every aUowance for the 

K 


extremest development attainable by 
culture, it must be felt that the di- 
mensions of the domestic sinapis 
scarcely justify tho last illustration ; 
besides which it is an annual, and 
cannot possibly bo classed as a “tree.” 
The khardal grows abundantly in 
Syria : it was found in Egypt by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson; in Arabia by 
BovtS ; on tho Indus by Sir Alex- 
ander Burns; and throughout tho 
north-west of India it bears tho 
name of kharjal. Combining all 
these facts, Dr. Royle, in an erudito 
paper, has shown demonstrative 
reasons for believing that tho Sal- 
vadora Persica, the kharjal of Ilin- 
dostan, is tho khurdal of Arabia, 
tho chardul of the Talmud, and tho 
“ mustard tree ” of the parable. 

2 Azadirachta Indica. 

3 Diospyros glutinosa. 

4 Anacardium occidentale. 

b Mimusops hexandra. 

6 gEgle marmelos. 

7 Coco-nuts are cultivated at mo- 
derate elevations in tho mountain. 

2 
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requires a light and sandy soil, and the constant presence 
of water in large quantities. All these essentials are 
combined in the sea-belts here described lying as they 
do between the ocean on the one side and the fresh-water 
lakes formed by the great rivers on the other, thus 
presenting every requisite of soil and surface. It is 
along a sand formation of this description, about forty 
miles long and from one to three miles broad, that 
thriving coco-nut plantations have been recently com- 
menced at Batticaloa. At Calpentyn, on the western 
coast, a like formation has been taken advantage of for 
the same purpose. At Jaffna somewhat similar pecu- 
liarities of soil and locality have been seized on for this 
promising cultivation; and, generally, along the whole 
seaborde of Ceylon to the south and west, the shore for 
the breadth of one or two miles exhibits almost con- 
tinuous groves of coco-nut pahns. 

Harbours . — With the exception of the estuaries above 
alluded to, chiefly in the northern section of the island, 
the outline of the coast is interrupted by few sinuosities. 
There are no extensive inlets, or bays, and only two 
harbours — that of Point-de-Galle , which, in addition to 
being incommodious and small, is obstructed by coral 
rocks, reefs of which -have been upreared to the surface, 
and render the entrance critical to strange ships 1 ; and 
the magnificent basin of Trincomalie, which, in extent, 
security, and beauty, is unsurpassed by any haven in 
the world. 

Tides. — The variation of the tides is so slight that 
navigation is almost unaffected by it. The ordinary 


villages of the interior ; hut the fruit 
bears no comparison, in number 
size, or weight, with that produced 
in the lowlands, and near the sea on 
either side of the island. 

1 Owing to the obstructions at its 
entrance, Galle is extremely difficult 
of access in particular winds. In 
1S67 it was annoimced in the Colombo 
Examiner that “the fine ship the 


‘ Black Eagle ’ was blown out of Galle 
ltoads the other day, with the pilot 
on board, whilst the captain was tem- 
porarily engaged on shore; and as 
she was not able to beat in again, she 
made for Trincomalie, where she has 
been lying for a fortnight. Such an 
event is by no means unprecedented 
at Galle.” — Examiner, 29 Sept. 1857. 
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rise and fall is from 18 to 24 inches, with an increase of 
about a third at spring tides. Iligh water is later on the 
eastern than on the western coast ; occurring, on full and 
new moon, a little after eleven o’clock at Adam’s Bridge, 
about 1 o’clock at Colombo, and 1.25 at Galle, whilst it 
attains its greatest elevation between 5 and 6 o’clock in 
the harbour of Trincomalie. 

Red infusoria . — On both sides of the island (but 
most frequently at Colombo), during the south-west 
monsoon, a broad expanse of the sea assumes a red 
tinge, considerably brighter than brick-dust ; and this 
is confined to a space so distinct that a line seems to 
separate it from the green water which flows on either 
side. Observing that the whole area changed its position 
without parting with any portion of its colouring, I had 
some of the water brought on shore, and, on examination 
with the microscope, it proved to be filled with infusoria , 
probably similar to those which have been noticed near 
the shores of South America, and whose abundance has 
imparted a name to the “ Vermilion Sea” off the coast of 
California. 

The Population of Ceylon, of all races, was, in 1857, 
1,097,975 ; but this was exclusive of the military and 
their families, both Europeans and Malays, which together 
amounted to 5,430 ; and also of aliens and other casual 
strangers, forming about 25,000 more. 

The particulars arc as follow : — 


Provinces. 

Whites. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Population 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

sq. mile. 

Western . 

1,293 

1,246 

293,409 

259,106 

294,702 

260,352 

146*59 

N. Western 

21 

11 

100,807 

96,386 

100,828 

96,397 

5993 

Southern . 

238 

241 

156,900 

149,649 

157,138 

149,890 

14372 

Eastern 

201 

143 

39,923 

35,531 

40,124 

35,674 

16 08 

Northern . 

387 

362 

153,062 

148,678 

153,449 

149,040 

55*85 

Central . # 

468 

204 

143,472 

116,237 

143,940 

116,441 

52*57 


2,608 

2,207 

887,573 

805,587 

890,181 

807,794 

G9*73 


E 3 
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CHAP. II. 

CLIMATE. — HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

The climate of Ceylon, from its physical configuration 
and insular detachment* contrasts favourably with that 
of the great Indian peninsula. Owing to the moderate 
dimensions of the island, the elevation of its mountains, 
the very short space during which the # sun is passing 
over it 1 in his regression from or approach to the sol- 
stices, and its surrounding seas being nearly uniform 
in temperature, it is exempt from the extremes of 
heating and cooling to which the neighbouring con- 
tinent of India is exposed. From the same causes it 
is subjected more uniformly to the genial influences of 
the trade winds that blow over the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The island is seldom visited by hurricanes 2 , or 
swept by typhoons, and the breeze, unlike the hot and 
arid winds of Coromandel and the Dekkan, is always 
more or less refreshing. The range of the thermometer 
exhibits no violent changes, and never indicates a tem- 
perature insupportably high. The mean on an annual 
average scarcely exceeds 80° at Colombo, though in 


1 In his approach to the northern 
solstice, the sun, having passed the 
equator on the 21st of March, reaches 
the south of Ceylon about the 6th of 
April, and ten days later is vertical 
over Point Pedro, the northern ex- 
tremity of the island. On his return 
ho is again over Point Pedro about 
the 27th of August, and passes 
southward over Dondera Head about 
the 7th of September. 

2 The exception to the exemption 


of Ceylon from hurricanes is the 
occasional occurrence of a cyclone 
extending its circle till the verge 
has sometimes touched Batticaloa, on 
the south-eastern extreqj^fcy of the 
island, causing damage to vegetation 
and buildings. Such an event is, how- 
ever, exceedingly rare. On the 7th of 
January, 1806, II.M.S. u Sheemess ” 
and two others were driven on shoro 
in a hurricane at Trincomalie. 
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exceptional years it lias risen to 86°. But at no period 
of the day are dangerous results to be apprehended 
from exposure to the sun ; and except during parts of 
the months of March and April, there is no season when 
moderate exercise is not practicable and agreeable. 
For half the year, from October .to May, the prevailing 
winds are from the north-east, and during the remaining 
months the south-west monsoon blows steadily from the 
great Indian Ocean. The former, affected by the wintry 
chills of the vast tracts of land which it traverses before 
crossing the Bay of Bengal, is subject to many local 
variations and intervals of calm. But the latter* after 
the first violence of its outset is abated, becomes nearly 
uniform throughout the period of its prevalence, and 
presents the character of an on-shore breeze extending 
over a prodigious expanse of sea and land, and exert- 
ing a powerful influence along the regions of southern 
Asia. 

In Ceylon the proverbial fickleness of the winds, and 
the uncertainty which characterises the seasons in north- 
ern climates, is comparatively unknown ; and the occur- 
rence of changes or rain may be anticipated with con- 
siderable accuracy in any month of a coming year. 
There are, of course, abnormal seasons with higher 
ranges of temperature, heavier rains, or droughts of 
longer continuance, but such extremes are exceptional 
and rare. Great atmospheric changes occur only at 
two opposite periods of the year, and so gradual is their 
approach that the climate is monotonous, and one longs 
to see again “ the falling of the leaf ” to diversify the 
sameness of perennial verdure. The line is faint which 
divides the seasons. No period of the year is divested 
of its seed-time and its harvest in some part of the 
island ; afid fruit hangs ripe on the same branches that 
are garlanded with opening buds. But as every plant 
has its own period ior the production of its flowers and 
fruit, each month is characterised by its own peculiar 
flora. 
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As regards the foliage of the trees, it might be 
expected that the variety of tints would be wanting 
which forms the charm of a European landscape, and 
that all nature would wear one mantle of unchanging 
green. But it has been remarked by a tasteful observer 1 
that such is far from -the fact, and though in Ceylon there 
is no revolution of seasons, the change of leaf on the 
same plant exhibits colours as bright as those which 
tinge the autumnal woods of America. It is fiot the 
decaying leaves, but the fresh shoots, which exhibit these 
brightened colours, the older are still vividly green, whilst 
the young are bursting forth ; and the extremities of the 
branches present tufts of pale yellow, pink, crimson, and 
purple, which give them at a distance,.the appearance of a 
cluster of flowers. 2 

A notice of the variations exhibited by the weather 
at Colombo may serve as an index to the atmospheric 
condition of the rest of the island, except in those por- 
tions (such as ,the mountains of the interior, and the 
low, plains of the northern extremity) which exhibit 
modifications of temperature and moisture incident to 
local peculiarities. 

January. — At the opening of the year, the north-east 
wind n.e. monsoon, which sets in two months 

T Mean^eaJst ^6° previously, is nearly in mid career. 

Rab C (bS) : : r This wind ’ issuill g from the chill 
north and robbed of its aqueous va- 
pom m passing over the elevated mountain regions on 
k conines of China and Thibet, sweeps across the 
ay o engal, whence its lowest strata imbibe a quan- 


I rof. Ilamy, Trin. Coll. DuL 

Some few trees, such as 
margosa (Azadiracka Indicd) 
country almond {Terminal™ U 
P a h and others, are deciduous, i 
part with their leaves. The cin 
mon shoots forth in all shades fr 
bright yellow to dark crimson. ] 
maella (Okr Zeyhnica ) has alwa;j 


copper colour; and the ironwood 
trees of the interior have a perfect 
blaze of young crimson leaves, as 
brilliant as flowers. The lovi-lovi 
(Flacourtia inermis ) has the same 
peculiarity; while the large bracts 
of the mussaenda {Mmscenda fron- 
dosa) attract the notice of Europeans 
for their singular whiteness. 
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tity of moisture, moderate in amount, yet still leaving 
the great mass of air far below saturation. Hence it 
reaches Ceylon comparatively dry, and its general effects 
are parching and disagreeable. This character is in-v. 
creased as the sun recedes towards its most southern 
declination, and the wind acquires \t* more direct draught 
from the north ; passing over the Indian peninsula and 
almost totally divested of humidity, it blows down the 
westerd coast of the island, and is known there by the 
name of the “ along-shore-jvind.” For a time its influence 
is uncomfortable and its effects injurious both to health 
and vegetation : it warps and rends furniture, dries up 
the surface of the earth, and withers the delicate verdure 
which had sprung up during the prevalence of the pre- 
vious rains. These characteristics, however, subside 
towards the end of the month, when the wind becomes 
somewhat variable with a westerly tendency and occa- 
sional showers ; and the heat of the day is then partially 
compensated by the greater freshness * of the nights. 
The fall of rain within the month scarcely exceeds three 
inches. 

February is dry and hot during the day, but the nights 

wind n.e. are cloudless and cool, and the moon- 

Temperature, 24 hours: light singularly agreeable. Haiti is 
Meau greatest .89° ? -i •, ^ p n ■ 

Mean least ... 7i° rare, and when it occurs it falls m 

Ram (inches) ... 2 -i dashes, succeeded by damp and sultry 

calms. The wind is unsteady and shifts from north-east 

to north-west, sometimes failing entirely between noon and 

twilight. The quantity of rain is less than in January, 

and the difference of temperature between day and night 

is frequently as great as 15° or 20 0 . 1 


Dr. Maovicah, in a paper in the 
Ceylon Miscellany, July, 1843, re- 
corded the results of some experi- 
ments, made near Colombo, as to the 
daiiy variation of temperature and 
its effects on cultivation, from which 
a appeared that a register thermo- 
meter, exposed on a tuft of grass in 


the cinnamon garden in a clear night 
and under the open sky, on the 2nd of 
January, 1841, showed in the morn- 
ing that it had been so low as 52°, 
and when laid on the ground in the 
same place in the sunshine on the 
following day, it rose to upwards of 
140° FaHr. 
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March. — In March the heat continues to increase, 
_ xr . J XT r „ w the earth receiving more warmth than 

Wind N.E. to N.W. 0 

Temperature, 24 hours : it radiates or parts with by evapora- 
* Eimf st . 73 - 1 ® tion. The day becomes oppressive, 
Rain (inches) ... 2 *i the niglits. unrefreshing, the grass is 
withered and brown, the earth hard and cleft, the lakes 
shrunk to shallows, and the rivers evaporated to dry- 
ness. Europeans now escape from the low country, and 
betake themselves to the shade of the forests adjoining 
the coffee-plantations in the hills ; or to the still higher 
sanatorium of Neuera-ellia, nearly the loftiest plateau in 
the mountains of the Kandyan range. The winds, when 
any arc perceptible, are faint and unsteady with a still 
increasing westerly tendency, partial showers sometimes 
fall, and thunder begins to mutter towards sunset. At 
the close of the month, the mean temperature will be 
found to have advanced about a degree, but the sensible 
temperature and the force of the sun’s rays are felt in a 
still more perceptible proportion. 

April is by far the most oppressive portion of the year 
wind n.w. to s.w. for those who remain at the sea-level 

T M^gScst h ° 887 ° ^ ie ^ anc f The temperature cou- 

Mean least . . . 73-6° „ tinues to rise as the sun in his northern 
Ram (inches) .. . 7 -4 p r0 g ress passes vertically over the 

island. A mirage fills the hollows with mimic water ; the 
heat in close apartments becomes extreme, and every 
living creature flies to the shade from the suffocating 
glare of mid-day. At length the sea exhibits symptoms 
of an approaching change, a ground swell sets in from 
the west, and the breeze towards sunset brings clouds and 
grateful showers. At the end of the month the mean 


temperature attains its greatest height during the year, 
being about 88° in the day, and 10° lower at night. 

May is signalised by the great event of the change 
Wind n.w. to s. w. of the monsoon, and all the grand 
T Sn r ;S h ° phenomena which accompany its ap- 

Mean least . . 72*9° proacll. 

. oj 3 It is difficult for any one who has not 
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resided in the tropics to comprehend the feeling of en- 
joyment which accompanies these periodical commo- 
tions of the atmosphere ; in Europe they would be 
fraught with annoyance, but in Ceylon they are wel- * 
coined with a relish proportionate to the monotony they 
dispel. 

Long before the wished-for period arrives, the ver- 
dure produced by the previous rains becomes almost 
obliterated by the burning droughts of March and 
April. The deciduous trees shed their foliage, the 
plants cease to put forth fresh leaves, and all vegetable 
life languishes under the unwholesome heat. The grass 
withers on the baked and cloven earth, and red dust 
settles on the branches and thirsty brushwood. The 
insects, deprived of their accustomed food, disappear 
underground or hide beneath the decaying bark; the 
water-beetles bury themselves in the hardened mud of 
the pools, and the helices retire into the crevices of the 
stones or the hollows amongst the roots of the trees, 
closing the apertures of their shells with the hybernating 
epiphragm. Butterflies are no longer seen hovering 
over the flowers, the birds appear fewer and less joyous, 
and the wild animals and crocodiles^ driven by the 
drought from their accustomed retreats, wander through 
the jungle, and even venture to approach the village 
wells in search of water. Man equally languishes under 
the general exhaustion, ordinary exertion becomes dis- 
tasteful, and the native Singhalese, although inured to the 
climate, move with lassitude and reluctance. 

Meanwhile the air becomes loaded to saturation with 
aqueous vapour drawn up by the augmented force of 
evaporation acting vigorously over land and sea : the 
g ky, instead of its brilliant blue, assumes the sullen tint 
°f lead, and not a breath disturbs the motionless rest 
°f the clouds that hang on the lower range of hills. 

At length, generally about the middle of the month, 
hut frequently earlier, the sultry suspense is broken by 
the arrival of the wished-for change. The sun has by 
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this time nearly attained his greatest northern declina- 
tion, and created a torrid heat throughout the lands of 
southern Asia and the peninsula of India. The air, 
lightened by its high temperature and such watery 
vapour as it may contain, rises into loftier regions and 
is replaced by indraughts from the neighbouring sea, 
and thus a tendency is gradually given to the forma- 
tion of a current bringing up from the south the warm 
humid aif of the equator. The wind, therefore, which 
reaches Ceylon comes laden with moisture, taken up in 
its passage across the great Indian Ocean. As the 
monsoon draws near, the days become more overcast 
and hot, banks of clouds rise over the ocean to the west, 
and in the peculiar twilight the eye is attracted by the 
unusual whiteness of the sea-birds that sweep along the 
strand to seize the objects flung on shore by the rising 
surf. 

At last the sudden lightnings flash among the hills 
and sheet through the clouds that overhang the sea 1 , 
and with a crash of thunder the monsoon bursts over 
the thirsty land, not in showers or partial torrents, but 
in a wide deluge, that in the course of a few hours over- 
tops the river banks and spreads in inundations over every 
level plain. 

All the phenomena of this explosion are stupendous : 
thunder, as we are accustomed to be awed by it in 
Europe, affords but the faintest idea of its overpowering 
grandeur in Ceylon, and its sublimity is infinitely 
increased as it is faintly heard from the shore, re- 
sounding through night and darkness over the gloomy 
sea. The lightning, when it touches the earth where 


1 The lightnings of Ceylon are so 
remarkable, that in tho middle ages 
they were as well known to the 
Arabian seamen, who coasted the 
island on their way to China, as in 
later times the storms that infested 
the Cape of Good Hope were familiar 
to early navigators of Portugal. In 
the Mohit of Sidi An Ciielelt 


translated by Von Hammer, it is 
stated that to seamen, sailing from 
Diu to Malacca, u the sign of Ceylon 
being near is continual lightning, bo 
it accompanied by rain or without 
rain j so tnat ‘the lightning of Ceylon ’ 
is proverbial for a liar!” — jomn. 
Adiuf. Soc . Peng, v. 465. 
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it is covered with the descending torrent, dashes into 
it and disappears instantaneously ; but, when it strikes 
a drier surface, in seeking better conductors, it often 
opens a hollow like that formed by the explosion of 
a shell, and frequently leaves behind it traces of vitri- 
fication. 1 In Ceylon, however, occurrences of this kind 
are rare, and accidents are seldom recorded from light- 
ning, probably owing to the profusion of trees, and espe- 
cially of coco-nut palms, which, when drenched with 
rain, intercept the discharge, and conduct the electric 
matter to the earth. The rain at these periods excites 
the astonishment of a European: it descends in almost 
continuous streams, so close and so dense that the level 
ground, unable to absorb it sufficiently fast, is covered 
with one uniform sheet of water, and down the sides of 
acclivities it rushes in a volume that wears channels in 
the surface. 2 * * * * * 8 * For hours together, the noise of the 
torrent, as it beats upon the trees and bursts upon the 
roofs, flowing thence in rivulets along the ground, occa- 
sions an uproar that drowns the ordinary voice, and 
renders sleep impossible. 

This violence, however, seldom lasts more than an 
hour or two, and gradually abates after intermittent 
paroxysms, and a serenely clear sky supervenes. For 
some days, heavy showers continue to fall at intervals 


1 See Dabwin’s Naturalist's Coy- 
a !7<>, oh. iii. for an account of those 

vitrified siliceous tubes which are 

formed by lightning entering loose 

81111 d. During a thunderstorm which 
passed over Galle, on the 16th May, 
, the fortifications were shaken 

by lightning, and an extraordinary 
cavity was opened behind the re- 

aming wall of the rampart, where a 
. 10 f e > a yard in diameter, was carried 
j Ilto the ground to the depth of 

'' 01lt y feet, and two chambers, each 

8 1* feet . length, branched out on 

either side at its extremity, 

p .9 ne coming on awaking at 
oh'i vr Wa ’ ln the Dills between Kandy 
d Neuera-ellia, I was taken to see 


the effect of a few hours’ rain, dining 
the night, on a macadamised road 
which I had passed the evening be- 
fore. There was no symptom of a 
storm at sunset, and the morning 
was bright and cloudless; but be- 
tween midnight arid dawn such an 
inundation had swept the highway 
that in many places the metal had 
been washed over the face of tho 
acclivity ; and in one spot where a 
sudden bend forced the torrent to 
impinge against the bank, it had 
scooped out an excavation extending 
to the centre of the high road, thir- 
teen feet in diameter, and deep 
enough to hold a carriage and horses. 
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in the forenoon ; and the evenings which follow are em- 
bellished by sunsets of the most gorgeous splendour, 
lighting the fragments of clouds that survive the recent 
storm. 

Jun e . — The extreme heat of the previous month 
wind s w. becomes modified in June: the winds 

Temperature, 24 hours: continue steadily to blow from the 

Mean least . . 74*4° south-west, and frequent showers, ae- 
Ram (inches) . . 6 8 companied by lightnhig and thunder, 
serve still further to diffuse coolness throughout the 
atmosphere and verdure over the earth. 

So instantaneous is the response of Nature to the 
influence of returning moisture, that, in a single day, 
and almost between sunset and dawn, the green hue of 
reviving vegetation begins to tint the saturated ground. 
In ponds, from which but a week before the wind blew 
clouds of sandy dust, the peasantry are now to be seen 
catching the re-animated fish ; and tank-shells and 
water-beetles revive and wander over the submerged 
sedges. The electricity of the air stimulates the vege- 
tation of the trees; and scarce a week will elapse till 
the plants are covered with the larvae of butterflies, the 
forest murmuring with the hum of insects, and the air 
harmonious with the* voice of birds. 

The extent to which the temperature is reduced, after 
the first burst of the monsoon, is not to be appre- 
ciated by the indications of the thermometer alone, but 
is rendered still more sensible by the altered density of 
the air, the drier state of which is favourable to eva- 
poration, whilst the increase of its movement bring- 
ing it more rapidly in contact with the human body, 
heat is more readily carried off, and the coolness of 
the surface proportionally increased. It occasionally 
happens during the month of June that the westerly 
wind acquires considerable strength, sometimes amount- 
ing to a moderate gale. The fishermen, at this period, 
seldom put to sea: their canoes are drawn far up in 
lines upon the shore, and vessels riding in the roads of 
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Wind S.W. 

Temperature, 24 hours: 
Mean greatest . 84- 9 
Mean least . .' rf \4 m 7 < 
Rain (inches) . . 2*8 


Colombo are often driven from their anchorage and 
stranded on the beach. 

July resembles, to a great extent, the month which 

wind s.w. precedes it, except that, in all parti- 

Temperature, 24 hours: culars, the season is more moderate, 

Mean greatest . 84*8° , , . , 

Mean least . . 74*9° showers are . less frequent, there is 

Ram (inches) . . 34 ] ess w j n( ^ anc i i ess absolute heat. 

August. — In August the weather is charming, not- 
wind s.w. withstanding a slight increase of heat, 

Temperature, 24 hours: owing to diminished evai joration ; and, 

Mean least . .^4*7° the sun being now on its return to the 

Ram (inches) . . 2*8 equator, its power is felt in greater 

force on full exposure to its influence. 

September . — The same atmospheric condition con- 
wind s.w. tinues throughout September, but to- 

Temperature, 24 hours: wards its close the sea-breeze becomes 

Mean greatest . 84*9° J 1 

Mean least . . 74*8° unsteady and clouds begin to coi- 
Ram (inches) . . 5-2 i ec t ? symptomatic of the approaching 
change to the north-east monsoon. The nights are 
always clear and delightfully cool. Rain is sometimes 
abundant. 

October is more unsettled, the wind veering towards 
wind s.w. and n.e. the north, with pretty frequent rain ; 
Tc ™p^ atu re, 24 hours : o and as the sun is now far to 
Mean leasf^ ! 73 - 3 ° the southward, the heat continues to 
Uaia (inches). . H-2 decline. 

November secs the close of the south-west monsoon, 


Wind S.W. 

Temperature, 24 hours: 
Mean greatest . 84*9° 
Mean least . . 74*8° 
Rain (inches) . . 5*2 


Wind S.W. and N.E. 
Temperature, 24 hours: 
Mean greatest . 85*1 ° 
Mean least . . 73-3° 
Rain (inches) . . 11*2 


Wind n.e. and the arrival of the north-eastern. 

Temperature, 24 hours: In the early part of the month the 

Mean greatest . 86*3° • i i 

Mean least . . 7 i* 5 ° wind visits nearly every point ot the 
Ram (inches) . . io*7 compass, but shows a marked predi- 
lection for the north, generally veering from N.E. at 
night and early morning, to N.W. at noon ; calms are 
frequent and precede gentle showers, and clouds form 
round the lower range of hills. By degrees as the sun 
advances in its southern declination, and warms the 
lower half of the great African continent, the current 
°f heated air ascending from the equatorial belt leaves 
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a comparative vacuum, towards which the less rarefied 
atmospheric fluid is drawn down from the regions 
north of the tropic, bringing with it the cold and dry 
winds from the Himalayan Alps, and the lofty ranges 
of Assam. The great change is heralded as before by 
oppressive calms, lurid skies, vivid lightning, bursts 
of thunder, and tumultuous rain. ' But at this change 
of the monsoon the atmospheric disturbance is less 
striking than in May ; the previous temperature is lower, 
the moisture of the air is more reduced, and the change 
is less agreeably perceptible from the southern breeze 
to the dry and parching wind from the north. 

December . — In December the sun attains to its 
wind n.e. greatest southern declination, and the 

Temperature 24 hours: w ind setting steadily from the liortll- 

Mean greatest .85° ° . , . :[ . . _ 

Mean least . . 7o° oast, brings with it light but frequent 
Ram (inches) . . 4-3 rtl j us f rom the Bay of Bengal. The 

thermometer shows a maximum temperature of 85° witli 
a minimum of 70°; the morning and the afternoon are 
again enjoyable in the open air, but at night every 
lattice that faces the north is cautiously closed against 
the treacherous “ along-shore-wind.” 

Notwithstanding the violence and volume in which 
the rains have been here described as descending during 
the paroxysms of the monsoons, the total rain-fall 
in Ceylon is considerably less than on the continent of 
India. Throughout Hindustan the annual mean is 117*5 
inches, and on some parts on the Malabar coast, upwards 
of 300 inches have fallen in a single year 1 ; whereas 
the average in Ceylon rarely exceeds 80, and the highest 
quantity registered in an exceptional season was 120 
inches. 

The distribution is of course unequal, both as to 
time and localities, and in those districts where the 

1 At Mahabaleshwar, in the West- Malabar, 263 ; whilst at Bengal it is 
em Uhauts, the annual mean is 254 209 inches at Sylhet; and 610*3 at 
inches, and at Uttray Mullay, in Cherrapong. 
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fall is most considerable, the number of rainless days 
is the greatest. 1 An idea may be formed of the deluge 
that descends in Colombo during the change of the 
monsoon, from the fact that out of 72*4 inches, the 
annual average there, no less than 20*7 inches fall 
in April and May, and 21*9 in October and November, 
a quantity one-third greater than the total rain in 
England throughout an entire year. 

In one important particular the phenomenon of the 
Dekkan affords an analogy for that which presents itself 
in Ceylon. During the south-west monsoon the clouds 
are driven against the lofty chain of mountains that 
overhang the western shore of the peninsula, and their 
condensed vapour descends there in copious showers. 
The winds, thus early robbed of their moisture, carry 
but little rain to the plains of the interior, and whilst 
^Malabar is saturated by daily showers, the sky of Coro- 
mandel is clear and serene. In the north-east monsoon 
a condition the very opposite exists ; the wind that then 
prevails is much drier, and the hills which it encounters 
being pf lower altitude, the rains are carried further 
towards the interior, and whilst the weather is unsettled 
and stormy on the eastern shore, the western is compa- 
ratively exempt, and enjoys a calm and cloudless sky. 2 

In like manner the west coast of Ceylon presents a 
contrast with the east, both in the volume of rain in 
each of the respective monsoons, and in the influence 
which the same monsoon exerts simultaneously on the 


1 The average number of days on 
which rain fell at Colombo in the 
years 1832, 1833, 1834, and 1835, 
was as follows : 


In January . 
February 
March 
April 

May 
June 
July 
VOL. I. 


. D r 

. 4 
. 6 
. 11 
. 13 
. 13 
. 8 


In August . 


. kT 

September 

r 

. 14 

October . 


. 17 

November 


. 11 

December 


. 8 

Total 


118 


£ The mean of rain is, on the west- 
ern side of the Dekkan 80 inches, and 
on the eastern 52*8. 
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one side of the island and on the other. The greatest 
‘quantity of rain falls on the south-western portion, m 
the month of May, when the wind from the Indian Ocean 
is intercepted, and its moisture condensed by the lofty 
mountain ranges, surrounding Adam’s Peak. The region 
principally affected by it stretches from Point-de-Gallc, 
as far north as Putlam, and eastward till it includes the 


MALABAR. 




greater portion of the ancient Kandyan kingdom. But 
the rains do not reach the opposite side of the island ; 
whilst the west coast is deluged, the east is sometimes 
exhausted witli dryness ; and it not unfrequently happens 
that different aspects of the same mountain present at 
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the same moment the opposite extremes of drought and 
moisture . 1 * * * V * 

On the east coast, on the other hand, the fall, during 
the north-east monsoon, is very similar in degree to 
that on the coast of Coromandel, as the mountains are 
lower and more remote from the sea, the clouds are 
carried further inland, and it rains simultaneously ofr* 
both sides of the island, though much less on the west 
than during the other monsoon. 

The climate of Galle , as already stated, resembles in 
its general characteristics that of Colombo, but, being 
further to the south, and more equally exposed to the 
influence of both the monsoons, the temperature is 
not quite so high ; and, during the cold season, it falls 
some degrees lower, especially in the evening and early 
morning . 2 

Kandy , from its position, shares in the climate of the 
western coast ; but, from the frequency of the moun- 
tain showers, and its situation, at an elevation of upwards 
of sixteen hundred feet above the level of tlu; sea-, it 
enjoys a much cooler temperature. It differs from the 
low country in one particular, which is very striking 
— the early period of the day at which the maximum 
beat is attained. This at Colombo is generally be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the afternoon, whereas 
at Kandy the thermometer shows the highest tempera- 


1 Admiral Fitzko rims described, 

id big Narrative of the Voyages of the 

Adventure and Jicatflc, the striking 

degree in which this simultaneous 
dissimilarity of climate is exhibited 
on opposite sides of the Galapagos 
Islands ; one aspect exposed to the 
south being covered with verdure 
and freshened with moisture, whilst 
all others are barren and parched. — 

V ol. ii. p, 602-3. The same state of 
things exists in the east and west 
sides of the Peruvian Andes, and in 
the mountains of Patagonia. And 
no more remarkable example of it 
exists than in the island of Socotra, 

F 


east of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, 
the. west const of which, during tho 
north-east monsoon, is destitute of 
rain and verdure, whilst the eastern 
side is enriched by streams and co j 
vered by luxuriant pasturage . — Journt 
Asiat. tioc. lieng. vol. iv. p. 141. 

2 At Point-de-Gulle, in 1854, the 
number of rainy days was as follows : 

Days. Day*. 

January. . 12 July . . .11 

February . 7 August . .21 

March . . 10 September . 10 

April. . .12 October . . 20 

May . . . 23 November . 15 

Juno ... 18 December . 13 
2 
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ture of the (lay between ten and eleven o’clock in the 
morning. 

In the low country, ingenuity has devised so many 
expedients for defence from the excessive heat of the 
forenoon, that the languour it induces is chiefly expe- 
rienced after sunset, and the coolness of the night is 
insufficient to compensate for the exhaustion of the 
day ; but, in Kandy, the nights are so cool that it is 
seldom that warm covering can be altogether dispensed 
with. In the colder months, the daily range* of the 
thermometer is considerable — approaching 30°; in the 
others, it differs little from 15°. The average mean, 
however, of each month throughout the year is nearly 
identical, deviating only a degree from 76°, the mean 
annual temperature. 1 


1 The following Table appeared 1 valuable from the care taken by 
in the Colombo Observer , and is [ Mr. Caley in its preparation ; 

Analysis of the Climate at Per adema, from 1851 to 1858 inclusive . 



Temperature. 


Rainfall 


Months. 




A r 
age of 
Years 



Remarks. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Mean. 

Inches 

age ol 
Years 

January . 

85-0 

52 5 

74-06 

6 

4 04 

6 

Fine, sunny, heavy dew at 
night, hot days, and cold 

February . 







nights and mornings. 

8775 

55-0 

75-74 

7 

1*625 

G 

Fine, sunny, dewy nights, 

March 







foggy mornings, days hot, 
nights and mornings cold. 

89-5 

59 5 

77-42 

7 

3-669 

6 

Generally a very hot and 

April , . 







oppressive month. 

89-5 

67-5 

77-91 

7 

7-759 

6 

Showery, sultry, and oppres- 

May . . 







sivc weather. 

88 0 

86 0 

G6'0 

77-7 

8 

8022 

6 

Cloudy, windy, rainy; mon- 
soon generally changes. 

Juno . . 

710 

76-69 

8 

7*155 

6 

A very wet and stormy month. 

July . . 

83*5 

670 

75-64 

8 

5-72 

6 

Ditto ditto. 

August . 

85-5 

67*0 

75-81 

8 

8*55 

6 

Showery, but sometimes more 

September 







moderate, variable. 

86-5 

67-0 

76-13 

8 

6 318 

6 

Pretty dry weather, compared 

October . 

85-75 

68 2 





with the next two months. 

75-1 

8 

15-46 

6 

Wind variable, much rain. 

November 

84-0 

620 

74-79 

8 

14-732 

6 

Wind variable, storms from 
all points of compass, wet ; 
monsoon generally changes. 

December 

8275 

57-0 





Sometimes wet, but generally 

74-05 

7 

7-72 

5 

more moderate ; towards 
end of year like January 
weather. 

Nov. 29, 1858. 

J. A. Caley. 





MeauyearlyTcm- 
peraturc, 75*92°. 

Mean yearly 
Rainfall, 90-75 
in. nearly. 
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In all the mountain valleys, the soil being warmer 
than the air, vapour abounds in the early morning 
for the most part of the year. It greatly adds to the 
chilliness of travelling before dawn ; but, generally 
speaking, it is not wetting, as it is charged with the 
same electricity as the surface of the earth and the 
human body. When seen from the heights, it is a sin- 
gular object, as it lies compact and white as snow in the 
hollows beneath, but it is soon put in motion by the 
morning currents, and wafted in the direction of the 
coast, where it is dissipated by the sunbeams. 

Snow is unknown in Ceylon ; IT ail occasionally falls 
in the Kandyan hills at the change of the monsoon 1 , 
but more frequently during that from the north-east. 
As observed at Kornegalle, the clouds, after collecting 
as usual for a few evenings, and gradually becoming 
more dense, advanced, in a wedge-like form, with a 
well-defined outline. The first fall of rain was preceded 
by a downward blast of cold air, accompanied by hail- 
stones which outstripped the rain in their descent. Kain 
and hail then poured down together, and, eventually, 
the latter only spread its deluge far and wide. In 
1852, the hail which thus fell at Kornegalle was of such 
a size that half-a-dozen lumps filled a tumbler. In 
shape, they were oval and compressed, but the mass 
appeared to have formed an hexagonal pyramid, the 
base of which was two inches in diameter, and about 
half-an-inch thick, gradually thinning towards the edge. 
They were tolerably solid internally, each containing 
about the size of a pea of clear ice at the centre, but 
the sides and angles were spongy and flocculcnt, as if 
the particles had been driven together by the force of 


1 It is stated in the Physical Atlas 
yf Keith Johnston, that hail in 
India has not been noticed south of 
Madras. But in Ceylon it has fallen 
Y‘ r V recently at Kornegalle, at Ba- 
dulla, at Kaduga»awa ; and I havo 


heard of a hail storm at Jaffna. On 
the 24th of Sept. 1857, during a 
thunder-storm, hail fell near Matelle 
in such quantity that in places it 
formed drifts upwards of a foot in 
depth. 
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the wind, and had coalesced at the instant of contact. 
A phenomenon so striking as the fall of ice, at the mo- 
ment of the most intense atmospherical heat, naturally 
attracts the wonder of the natives, who hasten to collect 
the pieces, and preserve them, when dissolved, in bottles, 
from a belief in their medicinal properties. Mr. Morris, 
who has repeatedly observed hailstones in the Seven 
Kories, is under the impression that their occurrence 
always happens at the first outburst of the monsoon, and 
that they fall at the moment, which is marked by the 
first flash of lightning. 

According to Professor Stevclly, of Belfast, the ra- 
tionale of their appearance on such occasions seems to 
be that, on the sudden formation and descent of the 
first drops, the air expanding and rushing into the 
void spaces, robs the succeeding drops of their caloric 
so effectually as to send them to the earth frozen into 
ice-balls. 

These descriptions, it will be observed, apply exclu- 
sively to the southern regions on the east and west of 
Ceylon ; and, in many particulars, they are inapplicable 
to the northern portions of the island. At Trincomalie, 
the climate bears a general resemblance to that of the 
Indian peninsula south of Madras : showers are frequent, 
but light, and the rain throughout the year does not 
exceed forty inches. With moist winds and plentiful 
dew, tins sustains a vigorous vegetation near the coast ; 
but in the interior it would be insufficient for the culture 
of grain, were not the water husbaiided in tanks ; and the 
bulk of the population are, for this reason, settled along 
the banks ot the great rivers. 

The temperature of this part of Ceylon follows the 
course of the sun, and ranges from a minimum of 70° 
in December and January, to a maximum of 94° in May 
and J une ; but the heat is rendered tolerable at all sea- 
sons by the steadiness of the land and sea breezes. 1 


1 The following facts regarding the ranged from elaborate returns fur- 
climate of Trincomalie have been ar- nished by Mr, Higgs, the master- 
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Iii the extreme north of the island, the peninsula of 
Jaffna, and the vast plains of JSTeuera-kalawa and the 
Wanny, form a third climatic division, which, from the 
geological structure and peculiar configuration of the 
district, differs essentially from the rest of Ceylon. 
This region, which is destitute of mountains, is undu- 
lating in a very slight degree ; the dry and parching 
north-east wind desiccates the soil in its passage, and 
the sandy plains are covered with a low and scanty 
vegetation, chiefly fed by the night dews and whatever 
moisture is brought by the on-shore wind. The total 
rain of the year does not exceed thirty inches ; and the 
inhabitants live in frequent apprehension of droughts 
and famines. These conditions attain their utmost 
manifestation at the extreme north and in the Jaffna 
peninsula : there the temperature is the highest 1 in the 
island, and, owing to the humidity of the situation and 
the total absence of hills, it is but little affected by the 
changes of the monsoons ; and the thermometer keeps 
a regulated pace with the progress of the. sun to and 
from the solstices. The soil, except in particular spots, 
is porous and sandy, formed from the detritus of the 
coral rocks which it overlays. It is subject to droughts 

attendant of the port, and published I logical department of the Board of 
under the authority of the meteoro- | Trade : — 


Trincomctlie. 


1854. 

! 

Mean Maximum , 
Temperature, j 

Mean Minimum 
Temperature. 

Extreme range 
for the Month. 

Highest Tempera- 
ture noted 

G 

X 

O 

k. 

ct 

« 


1854. 

Mean Maximum } 
Temperature, j 

Mean Minimum i 
Temperature. 

Extreme range 
for the Month. 

Highest Tempera- 
ture noted. 

j Days of Rain. 

Jan. 

81-3° 

747° 

14° 

83 

10 


July 

87-7° 

77-7° 

16° 

90 

5 

Feb. 

83 8 

75 8 

14 

86 

7 

Aug. 

87'0 

774 

16 

91 

4 

Mar. 

85-9 

764 

16 

88 

3 

Sept. 

89-3 

77-8 

18 

93 

2 

April 

89-6 

78*9 

16 

92 

3 

Oct. 

85 2 

75-8 

15 

89 

14 

May 

89 1 

79 3 

19 

93 

3 

Nov. 

810 

74*9 

11 

83 

15 

Juno 

90 0 

795 

19 

94 

3 

Dec. 

804 

74-3 

11 

82 

15 


Mean temperature for the year 8 1 -4. 


1 The mean lowest temperature at hut in 1845-0 the thermometer rose 
Jaffna is 70°, the mean highest 90° ; to 99° and 100°. 
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sometimes of a whole year’s continuance; and rain, 
when it falls, is so speedily absorbed, that it renders 
but slight service to cultivation, which is entirely 
carried on by means of tanks and artificial irrigation, 
in the practice of which the Tamil population of this 
district exhibits singular perseverance and ingenuity . 1 
In the dry season, when scarcely any verdure is dis- 
cernible above ground, the sheep and goats feed on 
their knees — scraping away the sand, in order to reach 
the wiry and succulent roots of the grasses. From the 
constancy of this practice horny callosities are produced, 
by which these hardy creatures may be distinguished. 

Water-spouts are frequent on the coast of Ceylon, 
owing to the different temperature of the currents of 
air passing across the heated earth and the cooler sea, 
but instances are very rare of their bursting over land, 
or of accidents in consequence . 2 

A curious phenomenon, to which the name of “ an- 
tlielia ” has been given, and which may probably have 
suggested to the early painters the idea of the glory 
surrounding the heads of beatified saints, is to be seen 
in singular beauty, at early morning, in Ceylon. When 
the light is intense, and the shadows proportionally 
dark — when the sun Is near the horizon, and the shadow 
of a person walking is thrown on the dewy grass — each 
particle furnishes a double reflection from its concave 


1 For an account of the Jaffna 
wells, and the theory of their supply 
with fresh water, gee eh. i. p. 21. 

2 Camoens, who had opportunities 
of observing the phenomena of theso 
seas during his service on board the 
fleet of Cabral, off the coast of Ma- 
labar and Ceylon, has introduced 
into the Lmiatl the episode of a 
water-snout in the Indian Ocean • 

* but, under the belief that the water 
which descends had been previously 
drawn up by suction from the ocean 
he exclaims : — ’ 


But *ay, ye sagei, who can weigh the cause 
And trace the secret springs of Nature’s laws 
bay why the wave, of bitter brine erewhile, 
Miould to the bosom of the deep recoil, 


Hobbed of its salt, and from the cloud distil, 
Sweet as the v aters of the limpid rill { " 

(Book v.) 

But the truth appears to be that the 
torrent which descends from a water- 
spout, is but the condensed accumu- 
lation of its own vapour, and, though 
in the hollow of the lower cone which 
rests upon the surface of the sea, salt 
water may possibly ascend in the 
partial vacuum caused by revolution ; 
or spray may be caught up and col- 
lected by the wind, still these can- 
not be raised by it beyond a very 
limited height, and what Camoens 
saw descend was, as he truly says, 
the sweet water distilled from the 
cloud, 
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and convex surfaces ; and to the spectator his own 
figure, but more particularly the head, appears sur- 



THE A NTH ELIA, AS IT APPEARS TO THE PERSON HIMSELF 


rounded by a halo as vivid as if radiated from dia- 
monds . 1 The Buddhists may possibly have taken from 
this beautiful object their idea of the a<jni or emblem 
of tlie sun, with which the head of Buddha is sur- 
mounted. Blit unable to express a halo in sculpture, 
they concentrated it into a flame. 

Another luminous phenomenon which sometimes ap- 
pears in tlie hill country, consists of beams of light, 
which intersect the sky, whilst the sun is yet in tlie 
ascendant ; sometimes horizontally, accompanied by in- 
termitting movements, and sometimes vertically, a broad 
belt of the blue sky interposing between them . 2 


1 Scoresby describes the occur- 

rence of a similar phenomenon in the 
Arctic Seas in July, 1813, the lunii- 
n<ms circle being produced on the 
particles of fog which rested on tlie 
calm water. “The lower part of 
the circle descended beneath my feet 
to the side of the ship, and although 
it could not be a hundred feet 
trom the eye, it was perfect, and the 
colours distinct. The centre of the 
coloured circle was distinguished by 
my own shadow, the head of which, 
cm eloped by a halo, was most con- 
spicuously pourtrayed. The halo or 
glory was evidently impressed on the 


fog, but the figure appeared to bo a 
shallow on the water ; the different 
parts became obscure in proportion 
to their remoteness from the head, so 
that the lower extremities were not 
perceptible .” — Account of the Arctic 
llegiom , vol. i. ch. v. sec. vi. p. 304. 
A similar phenomenon occurs in the 
Khasia Hills, in the north-east of 
Bengal. — Asiat. Soc. Journ. Bcng . 
vol. xiii. p. 010. 

2 Vigne mentions an appearance 
of this kind in the valley of Kashmir: 
“Whilst the rest of tho horizon was 
glowing golden over the mountain 
tops, a broad, well-defined, fay- 
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In Ceylon this is doubtless owing to the air hold- 
ing in suspension a large quantity of vapour, which 
receives shadows and reflects rays of light. The natives, 
who designate them “ Buddha’s rays,” attach a supersti- 
tious dread to their appearance, and believe them to be 
portentous of misfortune — in every month, with the 
exception of May , which, for 'some unexplained reason, 
is exempted. 

Health. — In connection with the subject of “ Cli- 
mate,” one of the most important inquiries is the 
probable effect on the health and constitution of a Euro- 
pean produced by prolonged exposure to an unvarying 
temperature, upwaftls of 30 degrees .higher than the 
average of Great Britain. But to this the most tran- 
quillizing reply is the assurance that mere heat , even to a 
degree beyond that of Ceylon , is not unhealthy in itself \ 
Aden, enclosed in a crater of an extinct volcano, is not 
considered insalubrious ; and the hot season in India 
when the thermometer stands at 100° at midnight, it 
comparatively a healthy period of the year. In fact’ in 
numerous cases heat may be the means of removing the 
immediate sources of disease. Its first perceptible effect 
is a slight increase of the normal bodily temperature 
beyond 08 , and, simultaneously, an increased activity 
of all the vital functions. To this everything contri- 
butes an exciting sympathy — the glad surprise of the 
natural scenery, the luxury of verdure, the tempting 
novelty of fruits and food, and all the . unaccustomed 
attractions of a tropical home. Under these combined 
influences the nervous sensibility is considerably excited, 
and the circulation acquires greater velocity, with 
somewhat diminished force. This is soon followed, 


shaped streak *of indigo was shooting 
upwards in the zenith: it remained 
nearly stationary about an hour 
.and was then blended into the sky 
around it, and disappeared with the 
day. It was, no doubt, owing to 
the. presence of some particular 


mountains which intercepted the red 
rays, and threw a blue shadow, by 
causing so much of the sky above 
Kashmir to remain unaffected by 
them .” — Tracck in Kashmir , vol. ii* 
ch. x. p. 115. 
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however, by the disagreeable evidences of the effort 
made by the system to accommodate itself to the new 
atmospheric condition. The skin often becomes fretted 
by “ prickly heat,” or tormented by a profusion of boils, 
but relief being speedily obtained through these re- 
sources, the new comer is seldom afterwards annoyed 
by a recurrence of the process, unless under circum- 
stances of impaired tone, the result of weakened di- 
gestion or climatic derangement. 

Malaria . — Compared with Bengal and the Dckkan, 
the climate of Ceylon i>resents a striking superiority in 
mildness and exemption from all the extremes of atmo- 
spheric disturbance ; and, except in particular localities, 
all of which are well known and avoided l , from being 
liable after the rains to malaria, or infested at par- 
ticular seasons with agues and fever, a lengthened resi- 
dence in the island may be contemplated, without the 
slightest apprehension of prejudicial results. These pes- 
tilential localities are chiefly at the foot of mountains, 
and, strange to say, in the vicinity of some active rivers, 
whilst the vast level plains, whose stagnant waters are 
made available for the cultivation of rice, are seldom or 
never productive of disease. It is even believed that 
the deadly air is deprived of its poison in passing over 
an expanse of still water ; and one of the most remark- 
able circumstances is, that the points fronting the aerial 
currents are those exposed to danger, whilst projecting 
cliffs, belts of forest, and even moderately high walls, 
serve to protect all behind them from attack . 2 In tra- 


1 Notwithstanding this general con- 

dition, fevers of a very serious hind 
have been occasionally known to at- 
tack persons on the coast, who had 
never exposed themselves to the mi- 
asma of the jungle. Such instances 
have occurred at Galle, and more 
rarely at Colombo. The characteristics 
of places in this regard have, in some 
instances, changed unaccountably ; 
thus at Peradenia, close to Kandy, it 
was at one time regarded as dan- 
gerous to sleep. 


2 Generally speaking, a flat open 
country is healthy, either when 
flooded deeply bv rains, or when 
dried to hardness by the sun; but in 
the process of desiccation, its exhala- 
tions are perilous. The wooded 
slopes at the base of mountains are 
likewise notorious for fevers ; such 
as the terrai of the Nepal hills, the 
Wynaad jungle, at the foot of the 
Ghauts, and the eastern side of the 
mountains of Ceylon. 
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versing districts suspected of malaria, experience lias 
dictated certain precautions, which, with ordinary pru- 
dence and firmness, serve to neutralise the risk — retiring 
punctually at sunset, generous diet, moderate stimulants, 
and the daily use of quinine both before and after ex- 
posure. These, and the precaution, at whatever sacri- 
fice of comfort, to sleep under mosquito curtains, have 
been proved in long journeys to be valuable prophy- 
lactics against fever and the pestilence of the jungle. 

Food . — Always bearing in mind that of the quantity 
of food habitually taken in a temperate climate, a certain 
proportion is consumed to sustain the animal heat, it 
is obvious that in the glow of the tropics, where the 
heat is already in excess, this portion of the ingesta 
not only becomes superfluous so far as this office is con- 
cerned, but occasions disturbance of the other functions 
both of digestion and elimination. Over-indulgence in 
food, equally with intemperance in wine, is one fruitful 
source of disease amongst Europeans in Ceylon ; and 
maladies and mortality are often the result of the former, 
in patients who would repel as an insult the imputation 
of the latter. 

So well have national habits conformed to instinctive 
promptings in tins regard, that the natives of hot coun- 
tries have unconsciously sought to heighten the enjoy- 
ment of food by taking their principal repast after sun- 
set 1 ; and the European in the East will speedily discover 
for himself the prudence, not only ' of reducing the 
quantity, but in regard to the quality of his meals, of 
adopting those articles which nature lias bountifully 


1 The prohibition of swine, which 
has formed an item in the dietetic 
ritual of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, 
and Mahometans, has been defended 
in all ages, from Manetho and Hero- 
dotus downwards, on the ground that 
the flesh of an animal so foully fed 
has a tendency to promote cutaneous 
disorders, a belief which, though held 


as a fallacy in northern climates, may 
have a truthful basis in the East. 
— /Elian, Hist, Anim. 1. x. 10. In 
a recent general order Lord Clyde 
has prohibited its use in the Indian 
army. Camel’s flesh, which is also 
declared unclean in Leviticus, is said 
to produce in the Arabs serious de- 
rangement of the stomach* 
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supplied as best suited to the climate. With a moderate 
use of flesh meat, vegetables, and especially farinaceous 
food, are chiefly to be commended. 

The latter is rendered attractive by the unrivalled 
excellence of the Singhalese in the preparation of in- 
numerable curries 1 , each tempered by the delicate 
creamy juice expressed from the flesh of the coco-nut 
after it has been reduced to a pulp. Nothing of the 
same class in India can bear a comparison with the 
piquant delicacy of a cuny in Ceylon, composed of fresh 
condiments and compounded by the skilful hand of a 
native. 

The use of fruit — Fruits are abundant and wholesome ; 
but with the exception of oranges, pineapples, the luscious 
mango and the indescribable “ rambutan,” for want of 
horticultural attention they are inferior in flavour, and 
soon cease to be alluring. 

Wine. — Wine has of late years become accessible to 
all, and has thus, in some degree, been substituted for 
brandy; the abuse of which at former periods is com- 
memorated in the records of those fearful disorders of 
the liver, derangements of the brain, exhausting fevers, 
and visceral diseases, which characterise the medical 
annals of earlier times. With a firm adherence to tem- 
perance in the enjoyment of stimulants, and moderation 
in the pleasures of the table, with attention to exercise 
and frequent resort to the bath, it may be confidently 
asserted that health in Ceylon is as capable of preser- 
vation and life as susceptible of enjoyment, as in any 
country within the tropics. 

Exposure . — Prudence and foresight arc, however, 
as indispensable there as in any other climate to escape 
well-understood risks. Catarrhs and rheumatism are 


1 The popular error of thinking 
curry to.be an invention of the Por- 
tuguese iii India is disproved by the 
jnention in the Rajavali of its use in 
Ceylon in the second century before 


the Christian era, and in the Malia- 
wanso in the fifth century of it. This 
subject is mentioned elsewhere : see 
chapter on tho Arts and Sciences of 
the Singhalese, 
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as likely to follow needless exposure to the withering 
“ along-shore wind” of the winter months in Ceylon 1 , 
as they are traceable to unwisely confronting the east 
winds of March in Great Britain ; and during the alter- 
nation, from the sluggish heat which precedes the 
monsoon, to the moist and chill vapours that follow the 
descent of the rains, intestinal disorders, fevers, and liver 
complaints are not more characteristic of an Indian mon- 
soon than an English autumn, and are equally amermble 
to those precautions by which liability may be diminished 
in cither place. 

Paleness . — At the same time it must be observed, 
that the palid complexion peculiar to old residents, is 
not alone ascribablc to an organic change in the skin 
from its being the medium of perpetual exudation, but 
in part to a deficiency of red globules in the blood, and 
mainly to a reduced vigour in the whole muscular ap- 
paratus, including the action of the heart, which imper- 
fectly compensates by increased rapidity for diminution 
of power. It is remarkable how suddenly this sallow- 
ness disappears, and is succeeded by the warm tints of 
health, after a visit of a very few days to the plains of 
Neuera-ellia, or the picturesque coflee plantations in the 
hills that surround it. 

Ladies. — Ladies, from their more regular and mo- 
derate habits, and their avoidance of exposure, might 
be expected to withstand the climate better than men ; 


1 See ante , p. 57. It is an agree- 
ablo characteristic of the climate of 
Ceylon, that sun-stroke, which is so 
common even in the northern por- 
tions of India, is almost unknown in 
the island. Sportsmen are out all 
day long in the hottest weather, a 
practice which would be thought 
more than hazardous in Oude or the 
north-west provinces. Perhaps an 
explanation of this may be found in 
the difference in moisture in the two 
atmospheres, which may modify the 
degrees of evaporation j but the in- 


quiry is a curious one. It is be- 
coming better imderstood in the 
army that active service, and even a 
moderate exposure to the solar rays 
(always guarding, them from the head), 
are conducive rather than injurious 
to health in the tropics. The pale 
and sallow complexion of ladies and 
children bom in India, is ascribable 
in a certain degree to the same pro- 
cess by which vegetables are blanched 
under shades which exclude the 
light: — they are reared in apart- 
ments too carefully kept dark. 
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and to a certain extent the anticipation appears to be 
correct, but it by no means justifies the assumption of 
general, immunity. * Though less obnoxious to specific 
disease, debility and delicacy are the frequent results of 
habitual seclusion and avoidance of the solar light. 
These, added to more, obvious * causes of occasional ill- 
ness, suggest the necessity of vigorous exertion and regu- 
lar exercise as indispensable protectiveg. 

If suitably clothed, and not injudiciously fed, children 
may remain in the island till eight or ten years of age, 
when anxiety is excited by the attenuation of the frame 
and the apparent absence of strength in proportion to 
development. These symptoms, the result of relaxed 
tone and defective nutrition, arc to be remedied by change 
of climate either to the more lofty ranges of the mountains, 
or, more providently, to Europe. 

Effects on Europeans already Diseased . — To persons 
already suffering from disease, the experiment of a resi- 
dence in Ceylon is one of questionable propriety* Those 
of a scrofulous diathesis need not consider it hazardous, 
as experience does not show that in such there is any 
greater susceptibility to local or constitutional disorders, 
or that when these are present, there is greater difficulty 
in their removal. 

To those threatened witli consumption, the island 
may be supposed to offer some advantages in the equa- 
bility of the temperature, and the comparative quies- 
cence of the lungs from reduced necessity for respira- 
tory effort. Besides, the choice of climates presented 
by Ceylon enables a patient, by the easy change of resi- 
dence to a different altitude and temperature, avoiding 
the heats of one period and the dry winds of another, 
to check to a great extent the predisposing causes likely 
to lead to the development of tubercle. This, with 
attention to clothing and systematic exercise as pre- 
ventives of active disease, may serve to restrain the 
further progress though it fail to eradicate the tendency 
to phthisis. But when already the formation of tu- 
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bercle has taken place to any considerable extent, and 
is accompanied by softening, the morbid condition is 
not unlikely to advance with alarming celerity; and 
the only compensating circumstance is the diminution 
of apparent suffering* ascribable to general languor, 
and the absence of the bronchial irritation occasioned 
by cold humid air. 

Dyspepsia . — Habitual dyspeptics, and those affected 
by hepatic obstructions, had better avoid a lengthened 
sojourn in Ceylon ; but the tortures of rheumatism and 
gout, if they be not reduced, are certainly postponed 
for longer intervals than those conceded to the. same 
sufferers in England. Gout, owing to the great cutaneous 
excretion, in most instances totally disappears. 

Precautions for Health . — Next to attention to diet, 
health in Ceylon is mainly to be preserved by systematic 
exercise, and a costume adapted to the climate and its 
requirements. Paradoxical as it may sound, the great 
cause of disease in hot climates is cold. Nothing ought 
more cautiously to be watched and avoided than the 
chills produced by draughts and dry winds ; and a 
change of dress or position should be instantly resorted 
to when the warning sensation of chilliness is per- 
ceived. 

Exercise. — The early morning ride, after a single 
cup of coffee and a biscuit on rising, and the luxury of 
the bath before dressing for breakfast, constitute the 
enjoyments of the forenoon ; and a similar stroll on 
horseback, returning at sunset to repeat the bath 1 pre- 
paratory to the evening toilette, completes the hygienic 
discipline of the day. At night the introduction of the 
Indian punka into bed-rooms would be valuable, a thin 
flannel coverlet being spread over the bed. Nothing 


1 “Je me souviens que lea deux 
premieres anntSes que je fus en ce 
pais-la, i’ens deux maladies : alors 
je pm la coidume de me bicn laver 
soir et matin, et pendant 16 ans quo I 


j’y ay demeurd depuis, je n’ay pas 
senti le moindre mal.” — Kibeyro-, 
Hid. deTMedc Ceylon , vol. v.ch. xix. 
p. 149. 
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serves more effectually to break down an impaired con- 
stitution in the tropics than the want of timely and re- 
freshing sleep. 

Dress . — In the selection of dress experience has taught 
the superiority of calico to linen, the latter, when damp 
from the exhalation of the skin, causing a chill which 
is injurious, whilst the former, from some peculiarity in 
its fibre, however moist it may become, never imparts 
the same sensation of cold. The clothing best adapted 
to the climate is that whose texture least excites the 
already profuse perspiration, and whose fashion presents 
the least impediment to its escape . 1 The discomfort 
of woollen has led to its avoidance as far as possible ; 
but those who, in England, may have accustomed them- 
selves to flannel, will find the advantage of persevering 
to wear it, provided it is so light as not to excite per- 
spiration. So equipped for active exercise, exposure 
to the sun, however hot, may be regarded without ap- 
prehension, provided the limbs are in motion and the body 
in ordinary health ; but the instinct of all oriental races 
has taught the necessity of protecting the head, and 
European ingenuity has not failed to devise expedients 
for this all-important object. 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that, 
compared with continental India, the securities for health 
in Ceylon are greatly in favour of the island. As to the 
formidable diseases which are common to both, their 
occurrence in either is characterised by the same appalling 
manifestations : dysentery fastens, with all its fearful con- 
comitants, on the unwary and incautious; and cholera, 
with its dark horrors, sweeps mysteriously across neg- 
lected districts, exacting its hecatombs. But the visitation 
and ravages of both are somewhat under control, and 


‘ Man not being created £ 
aquatic animal, his skin cannot wil 
nipunity be exposed to perpetu 
. ^sture, whether directly applied < 
™»ing from perspiration retained l 
VOL. I. 


dress. The importance to health of 
keeping the skin dty does jppt appear 
to have hitherto received due atten- 
tion.” — Pickeeing, Races of Man, 8fc ., 
ch. xliv. 
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tlie experience bequeathed by each gloomy visitation has 
added to the facilities for checking its recurrence . 1 

In some of the disorders incidental to the climate, and 
the treatment of ulcerations caused by the wounds of 
the mosquitoes and leeches, the native Singhalese have 
a deservedly high reputation; but their practice, when 
it depends on specifics, is too empirical to be safely re- 
lied on; and their traditional skill, though boasting a 
well authenticated antiquity, achieves few triumphs in 
competition with the soberer discipline of European 
science. 


1 u It is worthy of remark, that 
although all Ihe troops in Ceylon 
have occasionally, hilt at rare inter- 
vals, suffered severely from cholera, 
the disease has in very few instances 
attacked the officers, or indeed Eu- 
ropeans in the same grade of life. 
This is one important difference to 
he home in mind when estimating 
the comparathe risk of life in India 


and Ceylon. It must be due to tlie 
difference in comforts and quarters, or 
more particularly to the exemption 
from night duty, by far the most try- 
ing of the soldiers’ hardships. The 
small mortality amongst the officers 
of European regiments in Ceylon is 
very remarkable .” — Note hy l)r. Ca- 
meron, Army Med. Staff. 
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VEGETATION. TREES AND PLANTS. 

Although the luxuriant vegetation of Ceylon lias at all 
times been the theme of enthusiastic admiration, its flora 
does not probably exceed 3000 phamogamic plants 1 ; 
aud notwithstanding that it has a number of endemic 
species, and a few genera, which are not found on the 
great Indian peninsula, still its botanical features may be 
described as those characteristic of the southern regions 
of Hindustan and the Dekkan. The result of some recent 
experiments has, however, afforded a curious confirmation 
of the opinion ventured by Dr. Gardner, that, regarding 
its botany, geographically, Ceylon exhibits more of the 
Malayan flora and that of the Eastern Archipelago, than 
any portion of India to the west of it. Two plants pe- 
culiar to Malacca, the nutmeg and the mangustin, have 
been attempted, but unsuccessfully, to be cultivated in 
Bengal; but in Ceylon the former has been reared near 
Colombo with such singular success that its produce 
now begins to figure in the exports of the island; — and 
mangustins, which, ten years ago, were exhibited as 

. 1 The prolific vegetation of the was 2070; of which 2025 were di- 
pland is likely to cause exaggeration cotyledonous, and 044 monocotyledo- 
111 the estimate of its variety. Dr. Gard- nous flowering plants, besides 247 
n er, shortly after his appointment as ferns and lycopotls. When itiseon- 
8, iperintendent of the Botanic Garden sidered that this is nearly double tin* 
at Kandy, in witting to Sir W. Hooker, indigenous flora of England, and little 
conjectured that the Ceylon flora under one thiHieth of the entire 
flight extend to 4000 or 5000 species, number of plants hitherto described 
ut ^ rom a recent Report of the pre- over the world, the botanical rich- 
8 ^nt curator, Mr. Thwaites, it appears ness of Ceylon, in proportion to its 
1 indigenous pbaenogamic area, must be regarded as equal to 

P ants discovered up to August, 1860, that of any portion of the globe. 


o 1 
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curiosities from a. single tree in. the old Botanic Garden at 
Colombo, are found to thrive readily, and occasionally 
appear at table, rivalling in their wonderful delicacy of 
flavour those which have heretofore been regarded as 
peculiar to the Straits. . * 

Up to the present time the botany of Ceylon has been 
imperfectly submitted to scientific scrutiny. Linnaeus, 
in 1747, prepared his Flora Zeylanica , from specimens 
collected by Hermann, which had previously constituted 
the materials of the Thesaurus Zeylanicus of Burman and 
now form part of the herbarium in the British Museum. 
A succession of industrious explorers have been since 
engaged in following up the investigation 1 ; but, with the 
exception of an imperfect and unsatisfactory catalogue by 
Moon, no enumeration of Ceylon plants has yet been pub- 
lished. Dr. Gardner had made some progress with a 
Singhalese Flora, when Ins death took place* in 1849, an 
event which threw the task on other hands, and lias 
postponed its completion for years. 2 

From the identity of position and climate, and tide 
apparent similarity of soil between Ceylon and the 
southern extremity of the Indian peninsula, a corres- 
ponding agreement might be expected between their 
vegetable productions : and accordingly in its aspects 
and subdivisions Ceylon participates in those distinctive 
features which the monsoons have imparted respectively 
to the opposite shores of Hindustan. The western coast 


1 Amongst the collections of Cey- 

lon plants deposited in the Ilookerian 
Herbarium, are those made by General 
and Mrs. Walker, by Major Cham- 
pion (who left the island in 1848), 
and by Mr. Thwaites, who succeeded 
Dr. Gardner in charge of the Koval 
Dotanic Gardens at Kandy. Moon, 
who had previously held that appoint- 
ment, left extensive collections in 
the herbarium at Peradenia, which 
have been largely increased by his 
successors j and Macrae, who was 
employed by the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London, has enriched their 


museum with Ceylon plants. Some 
admirable letters of Mrs. Walker 
are printed in IIookeb’s Companion 
to the Botanical Magazine. They 
include an excellent account of the 
vegetation of Ceylon. 

2 Dr. Gardner, in 1848, drew up a 
short paper containing Some Remarks 
on the Flora of Ceylon, which was 
printed in the appendix to Lee’s 
Translation ofRibeyro ; to this essay, 
and to his personal communications 
during frequent journeys, I am in- 
debted for many facts incorporated 

in the following pages. 
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being exposed to the milder influence of the south-west 
wind, shows luxuriant vegetation, the result of its humid 
and temperate climate ; whilst the eastern, like Coroman- 
del, has a comparatively dry and arid aspect, produced 
by the hot winds which blow for half the year. The 
littoral vegetation of the seaborde exhibits little varia- 
tion from that common throughout the Eastern archi- 
pelago ; but it wants the Phoenix paludom 1 , a dwarf 


1 Prs. Hooker and Thomson, in 
tlieir Introductory Essay to the Flora 
of India , speaking of Ceylon, state 
that the Nipa fruticans (another 
characteristic palm of the Gangetic 
delta) and Cycads are also wanting 
there, but both these exist (the 
former abundantly), though perhaps 
not alluded to in any work on Ceylon 
botany to which those authors had 
access. In connection with this subject 
it may be mentioned, as a fact which 
is much to be regretted, that, although 
botanists have been appointed to 
the superintendence of tne Botanic 
Gardens at Kandy, information re- 
garding the vegetation of the island 
is scarcely obtainable without ex- 
treme trouble and reference to papers 
scattered through innumerable pe- 
riodicals. That the majority of Ceylon 
plants are already known to science 
is owing to the coincidence of their 
being also natives of India, whence 
they have been described ; but there 
has been no recent attempt on the 
part of colonial or European botanists 
c ' en to throw into a useful form the 
already published descriptions of the 
commoner plants of the island. Such 
a work would be the first step to a 
Singhalese Flora. The preparation 
? a compendium would seem 

belong to the duties of the colo- 
nial botanist, and as such it was 
n object of especial solicitude to 
JJie late superintendent, Dr. Gardner. 

the heterogeneous duties im- 
posed upon the person holding his 
„i_ Ce .0®® ey ils arising from which 
hith t* 1 ? 161 ® alluded to,) have 
herto been insuperable obstacles 
he attainment of this object, as 


they have also been to the prepara- 
tion of a systematic account of the 
general features of Ceylon vegeta- 
tion. Such a work is strongly felt 
to be a desideratum by numbers of 
intelligent persons in Ceylon, who 
are not accomplished botanists, but 
who are anxious to acquire accurate 
ideas as to the aspects of the flora at 
different elevations, different seasons, 
and different quarters of the island ; 
of the kinds of plants that chiefly 
contribute to the vegetation of the 
coasts, the plains, and mountains; 
of the general relations that subsist 
between them and the flora of the 
Carnatic, Malabar, and the Malay 
archipelago ; and of the more useful 
plants in science, arts, medicine, and 
commerce. 

To render such a work (however 
elementary) at once accurate as well 
as interesting, would require sound 
scientific knowledge ; and, however 
skilfully and popularly written, there 
would still he portions somewhat 
difficult of comprehension to the 
ordinary reader; but curiosity would 
be stimulated by the very occurrence 
of difficulty, and thus an impulse 
might bo- given to the acquisition of 
rudimentary botany, which would 
eventually enable the inquirer to 
contribute his quota to the natural 
history of Ceylon. 

P. S. Since the foregoing passage 
was written, Mr. Thwaites lias an- 
nounced the early publication of a 
new work on Ceylon plants, to be 
entitled Enumeratio Plantarum Zey- 
lanue ; with Descriptions of the new 
and little known yenera and species ; 
and observations on their habits, uses, 


g 3 
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date-palm, which literally covers the islands of the 
Simdcrbiwds at the delta of the Ganges. A dense 
growth of mangroves 1 occupies the shore, beneath whose 
overarching roots the ripple of the sc a washes unseen 
over the muddy beach. 

Retiring from the strand, there arc groups of Sonne- 
ratia 2 , Amcennia, Rentier a, and Pandanus; the latter 
with a stem like a dwarf palm, round which the serrated 
leaves ascend in spiral convolutions till they terminate 
in a pendulous crown, from which drop the amber clus- 
ters of beautiful but uneatable fruit, with a close resem- 
blance in shape and colour to that of the pine-apple, 
from which, and from the peculiar arrangement of the 
leaves, the plant has acquired its name of the Screw- 
[)'ne. 


&e. In the- identification of the spe- 
cies Mr. Thwaites is to be assisted 
by I)r. Hooker, E.ll.S. ; and from 
their conjoint labours we may at last 
hope for a production worthy of the 
subject. 

1 Khifcophora Candelaria, Kandelia 
Kheedei, Ilrngmera gymnorhiza. 

2 At a meeting of the Entomo- 
logical Society in 1842, Dr. Tem- 
pleton sent, for the use of the 
members, many thin slices of sub- 
stance to replace cork-wood as a 
lining for insect cases and drawers. 
Along with the soft wood he sent the 
following notice : — ° In this country 
(he writes from Colombo, Ceylon, 
May 10, 1842), along the marshy 
banks of the large rivers, grows a 
very largo handsome tree, named 
Sonneratia cicida by the younger 
Lmnauis; its roots spread far and 
wide through the soft moist earth, 
and at various distances along send 
up most extraordinary long spindle- 
shaped excrescences four or five feet 
above the surface. Of these Sir 
.1 ames Edward Smith remarks, ‘ what 
those horn-shaped excrescences are 
which occupy the soil at some dis- 
tmice from the base of the tree, from 
a span to a foot in length and of a 
corky substance, as described by 
Kumpluus, we can offer no conjec- 


ture.’ Most curious things (remarks 
Dr. Templeton) they (ire , they all 
spring very narrow from the root, 
expand as "they rise, and then become, 
gradually attenuated, occasionally 
forking, but never throwing out 
shoots or leaves, or in any respect 
resembling the parent root or wood. 
They are firm and close in their tex- 
ture, nearly devoid of fibrous struc- 
ture, and take a moderate polish 
when cut with a sharp instrument. ; 
but for lining insect boxes and 
making setting-boards they have no 
equal in the world* The finest pin 
passes in with delightful ease and 
smoothness, and is held firmly and 
tightly so that there is no risk of the 
insects becoming disengaged. With 
a fine saw I form them into little 
boards and then smooth them with a 
sharp caso knife, but the London 
veneering-mills would turn them out 
fit for immediate use, without anv 
necessity for more than a touch of 
fine glass-paper. Some of my pigmy 
boards are two feet long by three 
and a half inches wide, which is more 
than sufficient for our purpose, and 
to me they have proved a vast ac- 
quisition. The natives call them 
‘ Kirilimow,’ the latter syllable signi- 
fying root.” — Templeton, Trans . 
Ent . Soc. vol. iii. p. 302. 
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A little further inland , the sandy plains arc covered 
by a thorny jungle, the plants of which arc tlw same 
as those of the Carnatic, the climate being ahke ; and 
wherever mail lias encroached on the solitude, groves of 
coconut palms mark the vicinity of his habitations. 

Remote from the sea, the level country of the north 
has a flora almost identical with that of Coromandel ; but 
the arid nature of the Ceylon soil, and its drier atmo- 
sphere, is attested by the greater proportion of euphor- 
bias and fleshy shrubs, as well as by the wiry and 
stunted nature of the trees, their smaller leaves and 
thorny stems and branches . 1 

t Conspicuous amongst them are acacias of many kinds : 
Cassia Jistula, the wood apple (Feronia drphantum), and 
die mustard tree of Scripture (Snlradura Persira), 
which extends from Ceylon to the Holy Land. The 
niargosa ( Azadirachta Indira), the satin wood, the 
Ceylon oak, and the tamarind and ebony, arc examples 
ol the larger trees ; and in the extreme north and west 
the Palmyra palm takes the place of the coco-nut, and 
not only lines the shore, but fills the landscape on every 
side with its shady and prolific groves. 

Proceeding southward on the western coast, the 
acacias disappear, and the greater profusion of vegeta- 
don, the taller growth of the timber, and the darker 
dnge of the foliage, all attest the influence of the in- 
ci eased moisture both from the rivers and the rains. 

-The brilliant Ixoras, Erythrinas, Euteas, Jonesian, Jfibis- 
and a variety of flowering shrubs of similar beauty, 
enliven the forests with their splendour; and the seeds 
01 the cinnamon, carried by the birds front the culti- 
'ated gardens near the coasts, have germinated in the 
sandy soil, and diversify the woods with the fresh ver- 
1 nre of its polished leaves and delicately-tinted shoots. 

is to be found universally to a considerable height in 
to ower range of hills, and thither the Chalias were 


1 Dr. (luulnor. 
o 4 
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accustomed to resort to cut and peel it, a task which 
was imposed on them as a feudal service by the native 
sovereign, who paid an annual tribute in prepared cin- 
namon to the Dutch, and to the present time this 
branch of the trade in the article continues, but divested 
of its compulsory character. 

The Dutch, in like manner, maintained, during the 
entire period of their rule, an extensive commerce in 
pepper worts, which still festoon the forest, but the 
export has almost ceased from Ceylon. Along with these 
the trunks of the larger trees are profusely covered 
with other delicate creepers, chiefly Convolvuli and 
Ipomoeas ; and the pitcher-plant ( Nepenthes distiliatoria ) 
hires the passer-by to halt and conjecture the probable 
uses of the curious mechanism, by means of which it 
distils a quantity of limpid fluid into the vegetable vases 
at the extremity of its leaves. The Orchidem suspend 
their pendulous flowers from the angles of branches, 
whilst the bare roots and the lower part of the stem are 
occasionally covered with fungi of the most gaudy colours, 
bright red, yellow, and purple. 

Of the east side of the island the botany has never 
yet been examined by any scientific resident, but the 
productions of the Ml country have been largely ex- 
plored, and present features altogether distinct from 
those of the plains. For the first two or three thousand 
feet the dissimilarity is less perceptible to an unscientific 
eye, but as we ascend the difference becomes apparent 
in the larger size of the leaves, and the nearly uniform 
colour of the foliage, except where the scarlet shoots of 
the ironwood tree (Mesua ferrea ) seem like flowers in 
their blood-red hue. Here the broad leaves of the wild 
plantains [Musa textilis ) penetrate the soil among the 
broken rocks; and in moist spots the graceful bamboo 
flourishes in groups, whose feathery foliage waves like 
the plumes of the ostrich . 1 It is at these elevations that 
— ■ ♦ 

1 In the Malayan peninsula the j instrument of natural music, by per- 
bamboo has been converted into an ( forating it with holes, through which 
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the sameness of the scenery is diversified J5y the grassy 
patenas before alluded to 1 , which, in their aspect, though 
not their extent, may be called the Savannahs of Ceylon. 
Here peaches, cherries, and other European fruit trees, 
grow freely; but they become evergreens in this summer 
climate, and exhausted by perennial excitement, and de- 
prived of their winter repose, they refuse to ripen their 
fruit. 2 A similar failure was discovered in some European 
vines, which were cultivated at Jaffna; but Mr. Dyke, 
the government agent, in whose garden they grew, con- 
ceiving that the activity of the plants might be equally 
checked by exposing them to an extreme of warmth, as 
by subjecting them to cold, tried, with perfect success, 
the experiment of laying bare the roots in the strongest 
heat of the sun. The result verified his conjecture. The 
circulation of the sap was arrested, the vines obtained 
the needful repose, and the grapes, which before had 
fallen almost unformed from the tree, are now brought to 
thorough maturity, though inferior in flavour to those 
produced at home. 8 

The tea plant has been raised with entire success in 
the hills on the estate of the Messrs. Worms, at Kolh- 


tho wind is permitted to sigh j and the 
Wl'ec-t is described as perfectly chann- 
jjjf* Mr. Logan, who in 1847 visited 
tuning, contiguous to the frontier of 
the European settlement of Malacca, 
ul ] approaching the village of Kan- 
dang, was surprised by heaving “ the 
most melodious sounds, some soft 
ft nd liquid like the notes of a flute, 
mid others deep and full like the 
tones of an organ. They were 
Sometimes low, interrupted, or even 
fi mgle,. and presently they would 
swell into a grand burst of "mingled 
melody. On drawing near to a 
eluinp of trees, above the branches 
°t which waved a slender bamboo 
about forty feet in length, he 
°und that the musical tones issued 
roni it, and wore caused by the 
i?wi e P** 88 * 11 # through perforations 
the stem ; the instrument thus 
orined is called by the natives 


the buln perindu, or plaintive bam- 
boo.” Those which Mr. Logan saw 
had a slit in each joint, so that each 
stem possessed fourteen or twenty 
notes. 

1 See ante , p. 24. 

2 The apple-tree in the Peradenia 
Gardens seems not onlv to have be- 
come an evergreen, but to have 
changed its character in another par- 
ticular ; for it is found to send out 
numerous runners under ground, 
which continually rise into small 
stems and form a growth of shrub- 
like plants around the parent tree. 

3 An equally successful experi- 
ment, to give the vine an artificial 
winter by baring the roots, is re- 
corded by Mr. Ballard, of Bombay, 
in the Transactions of the Agric. and 
Ifortic. Society of India, under date 
24th May, 1824. Calcutta, 1850. 
Vol. i. p. 00. 
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schiid, in PnffiSwa 1 ; but the want of any skilful mani- 
pulators to collect and prepare the leaves, renders it 
hopeless to attempt any experiment on a large scale, until 
assistance can be secured from China, to conduct the 
preparation. 

Still ascending, at an elevation of G500 feet, as we 
approach the mountain plateau of Neuera-ellia, the 
dimensions of the trees again diminish, the stems and 
branches are covered with orchidem and mosses, and 
around them spring up herbaceous plants and balsams, 
with here and there broad expanses covered with Acan- 
thacece , whose seeds are the favourite food of the jungle 
fowl, which are always in perfection during the ripening 
of the JSTilloo. 2 It is in these regions that the tree-ferns 
(Alsophiia gigantea) rise from the damp hollows, and 
carry their gracefully plumed heads sometimes to the 
height of twenty feet. 

At length in the loftiest range of the hills the 
Rhododendrons are discovered ; no longer delicate 
bushes, as in Europe, but timber trees of consider- 
able height, and corresponding dimensions, and every 
branch covered with a blaze of crimson llowers. In 
these forests are $lso to be met with some species of 
Michelia , the Indian representatives of the Magnolias of 
North America, several arboreous myrtacece and tern- 
ntromiacew, the most common of which is the camelia- 
like . Gordonia Ceylanica? These and Vaccinia, Gaul- 
theria, Symploci , Goughia , and Gomphandra , establish 


1 The cultivation of tea was at- 
tempted by the Dutch, but without 
success. 


3 There are said to be fourteei 
species of the Nilloo (Strobilanthcs 
ln 1 Ce Y lon - form a complet. 

under-growth in the forest five oi 
six feet m height, and sometime! 
extending for miles. When in bloom 
their red and blue flowers nre * 
singularly beautiful feature in tin 
landscape, and are eagerly searched 


by the honey bees. Some species 
are said to flower only once in fn e, 
seven, or nine years ; and after ripen- 
ing their seed they die. This is 
one reason assignee! for the sudden 
appearance of the rats, which have 
been elsewhere alluded to as invading 
the coffee estates, when deprived of 
their ordinary food by the decay 
the nilloo. 

3 Dr. Gardner. 
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the affinity between the vegetation of i( |f§- region and 
that of the Malabar ranges, the Khasia and Lower 
Himalaya . 1 

Generally speaking, the timber on the high mountains 
is of little value for (Economic purposes. Though of 
considerable dimensions, it is too unsubstantial to be 
serviceable for building or domestic uses ; and perhaps, 
it may be regarded as an evidence of its perishable 
nature, that dead timber is rarely to be seen in any 
quantity encumbering the ground, in the heart of the 
deepest forests. It seems to go to dust almost imme- 
diately after its fall, and although the process of de- 
struction is infinitely accelerated by the ravages of 
insects, especially the white ants ( termites ) and beetles, 
which instantly seize on every fallen branch : still, one 
would expect that the harder woods would, more or 
less, resist their attacks till natural decomposition should 
have facilitated their operations, and would thus ex- 
hibit more leisurely the progress of decay. But here 
decay is comparatively instantaneous, and it is seldom 
that fallen timber is to be found, except in the last stage 
of conversion into dust. 

Some of the trees in the higher ranges are remarkable 
for the prodigious height to which they struggle up- 
wards towards the air and light from the dense jungle; 
and one of the most curious of nature’s devices, is the 
singular expedient by which some families of these very 
hill and top-heavy trees throw out buttresses like walls 
of wood, to support themselves from beneath. Five or 
Slx of these buttresses project like rays from all sides 
of the trunk : they are from six to twelve inches thick, 
ail( l advance from five to fifteen feet outward; and as 
they ascend, gradually sink into the bole and disappear 
at the height of from ten to twenty feet from the ground, 
the firm resistance which they offer below, the trees 

Vi ' Introduction to the Flora Indica of Dr. Hookfjl and Or. Thomson, 

P* J2 °- London, 1855. 
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are effectual steadied, and protected from the leverage 
of the crown, by which they would otherwise be uprooted. 
Some of these buttresses are so smooth and flat, as almost 
to resemble sawn planks. 

The greatest ornaments of the forest in these higher 
regions are the large flowering trees; the most striking 
of which is the Rhododendron, which in Ceylon forms 
a forest in the mountains, and when covered with flowers, 
it seems from a distance as though the hills were strewn 
with vermilion. This is the principal tree on the 
summit of Adam’s Peak, and grows to the foot of the 
rock on which rests the little temple that covers the 
sacred footstep on its crest. I)r. Hooker states that the 
honey of its flowers is believed to be poisonous in some 
parts of Sikkim; but I never heard it so regarded in 
Ceylon. 

One of the most magnificent of the flowering trees, 
is the Coral tree 1 , which is also the most familiar to 
Europeans, as the natives of the low country and the 
coast, from the circumstance of its stem being covered 
with thorns, plant it largely for fences, and grow it in 
the vicinity of their dwellings. It derives its English 
name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 
present to red coral, and as these clothe the branches 
before the leaves appear, their splendour attracts the eye 
from a distance, especially when lighted by the full blaze 
of the sun. 

The Murutu 2 is another flowering tree which may 
vie with the Coral, the Rhododendron, or the Asoca, 
the favourite of Sanskrit poetry. It grows to a con- 
siderable height, especially in damp places and the 
neighbourhood of streams, and pains have been taken, 


1 Erythrina Indiva. It belongs to 
the pea tribe, and must not be con- 
founded with the Jatropha muUif da, 
which has also acquired the name of 
the coral tree. Its wood is so light 

end spongy, that it is used in Ceylon 


to form corks for preserve iars ; and 
both there and at Madras the natives 
make from it models of their imP^' 
ments of husbandry, and of their 
sailing boats and canoes. 

2 Lagerstrcemia Regime. 
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from appreciation of its attractions, to plant it by the 
road side and in other conspicuous positions. From 
the points of the branches panicles are produced, two 
or three feet in length, composed of flowers, each the 
size of a rose and of all shades, from a delicate pink to 
the deepest purple. It abounds in the south-west of 
the island. 

The magnificent Asoca 1 is found in the interior, and 
is cultivated, though not successfully, in the Peradenia 
Garden, and in that attached to Elie House at Colombo. 
But in Tooinpane, and in the valley of Doombera, its 
loveliness vindicates all the praises bestowed on it by the 
poets of the East. Its orange and crimson flowers grow 
in graceful racemes, and the Singhalese, who have given 
the rhododendron the pre-eminent appellation of the 
44 great red flower,” ( maha-rat-mal ,) have called the 
Asoca the diya-rat-mal to indicate its partiality for 44 mois- 
ture,” combined with its prevailing hue. 

But the tree which will most frequently attract the 
eye of the traveller, is the kattoo-imbul of the Singha- 
lese 2 , one of which produces the silky cotton which, 
though incapable of being spun, owing to the shortness 
of its delicate fibre, makes the most luxurious stuffing 
for sofas and pillows. It is a tall tree covered with 
formidable thorns ; and being deciduous, the fresh 
leaves, like those of the coral tree, do not make their 
appearance till after the crimson flowers have covered 
the branches with their bright tulip-like petals. So 
profuse are these gorgeous flowers, that when they fall, 
the ground for many roods on all sides is a carpet of 
scarlet. They are succeeded by large oblong pods, in 
which the black polished seeds are deeply embedded in 
the floss which is so much prized by the natives. The 
trunk is of an unusually bright green colour, and the 


% Jonesia Asoca. 

Ronxbax McUabaricus. As the 
ppnus Bombax is confined to tropi- 
t!l America, tho German botanists, 


Schott and Endlieher, have assigned 
to the iinbul its ancient Sanskrit 
name, and described it as Salmalia 
Malaharica. 
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branches issue horizontally from the stem, in whorls of 
threes with a distance of six or seven feet between each 
whorl. 

Near every Buddhist temple the priests plant the 
Iron tree (Mesua ferrea ) 1 for the sake' of its flowers, 
with which they decorate the images . of Buddha. They 
resemble white roses, and form a singular contrast with 
the buds and shoots of the tree, which are of the deepest 
crimson. Along with its flowers the priests use like- 
wise those of the Champac ( Michelia Champaca ,) be- 
longing to the family of magnoliacesc. They have a pale 
yellow tint, with the sweet oppressive perfume which 
is celebrated in the poetry of the Hindus. From the 
wood of the champac the images of Buddha are carved 
for the temples. 

The celebrated Upas tree of Java (Antiaris toxicaria ,) 
which has been the subject of so many romances, ex- 
ploded by Dr. Horsfield 2 , was supposed by Dr. Gardner 
to exist in Ceylon, but more recent scrutiny has shown 
that what lie mistook for it, was an allied species, the 
A. mccidora , which grows at Kornegalle, and in other 
parts of the island ; and is scarcely less remarkable, 
though for very different characteristics. The Ceylon 
species was first brought to public- notice by E. Bawdon 
Bower, Esq., government agent of the Kandyan province, 
who sent specimens of it, and of the sacks which it 
furnishes, to tire branch of the Asiatic Society at Colombo. 
It is known to the Singhalese by the name of “riti- 
gaha,” and is identical with the Lepurandra saccidora , 
from which the natives of Coorg, like those ’of Ceylon, 


1 Dr. Gardner supposed the iron- 
wood tree of Ceylon to have been 
confounded witli the Messim ferrea 
of Linnmus. He asserted it to be a 
distinct species, and assigned to it the 
well-known Singhalese name “ m- 
yaha ” or iron-wood tree , But this con- 
jecture has since proved erroneous. 

a t The vegetable poisons, the use of" 
, which is ascribed to the Singhalese, 
are chiefly the seeds of the Datura, 


which act as a powerful narcotic, ami 
those of the Croton tiglium, the ex- 
cessive effect of which ends in death. 
The root of the Nerium odorwn is 
equally fatal, as is likewise the ex- 
quisitely beautiful Gloriosa super bn, 
whose brilliant flowers festoon the 
jungle , in the plains of the low 
country. See Bennett’s account of 
the Atdiaris, in Horsfield’s DUmUe 
Javaniccp. 
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manufacture an ingenious substitute for sacks by a pro- 
cess which is described by Mr. Nimmo . 1 “ A branch is 
cut corresponding to the length and breadth of the bag 
required,' it is soaked and then beaten with clubs till the 
liber separates from the -timber. This done, the sack 
which is thus formed out of the bark is turned inside 
out, and drawn downwards to permit the wood to be 
sawn off, leaving a portion to form" the "bottom which is 
kept firmly in its place by the natufal attachment of the 
bark.” 

As we descend the hills the banyans 2 and a variety of 
ligs make their appearance. They are the thugs of the 
vegetable world, for although not necessarily epiphytic, 
it may be said that in point of fact no single plant comes 
to perfection, or acquires even partial development, with- 
out the destruction of some other on which to fix itself 
as its supporter. The family generally make their first 
appearance as slender roots hanging from the crown or 
trunk of some other tree, generally a palm, among the 
moist bases of whose leaves the seed carried thither by 
home bird which had fed upon the fig, begins to germi- 
nate. This root branching as it descends, envelopes the 
trunk of the supporting tree with a network of wood, 
and at length penetrating the ground, attains the di- 
mensions of a stem. But unlike a stem it throws out no 
buds, leaves, or flowers ; the true stem, with its branches, 
its foliage, and fruit, springs upwards from the crown of 
the tree whence the root is seen descending ; and from it 
issue the pendulous rootlets, which, on reaching the 
ea rth, fix ‘themselves firmly and form the marvellous 
growth for which the banyan is so celebrated . 3 In the 

1 Catalogue of Bombay Plants, off, leaving only the inner bark at- 
P- 193. The process in Ceylon is taehed to the wood ; which is thus 
aius described in Sir W. Hooker’s easily drawn out by the hand. The 
°/ 1 the Vegetable Products ex- bark thi*s obtained is fibrous and 
mited m Paris ir 1855 : u The trees tough, resembling a woven fabric : 
chosen for the purpose measure above it is sewn at one end into a sack, 
a toot in diameter. The felled trunks which is filled with sand, and dried. 

l ei }gths, an d the bark is in the sun.” 
t’ll i aten a 8 tone or a clyb 9 Ficus Indica. 

1 * ae parenchymatous part comes 3 I do not remember to have seen 
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depth of this grove, the original tree is incarcerated till, 
literally strangled by the folds and weight of its resistless 
companion, it dies and leaves the fig in' undisturbed 
possession of its place. It is not unusual in the forest to 



hlAtthlAGIi OK lliE HG lhEE AND 1 HE KALM 


find a fig-tree which had been thus upborne till it became 
a standard, now forming a hollow cylinder, the centre of 
which was once filled by the sustaining tree : but the 
empty walls form a circular network of. interlaced roots 
and branches; firnjly agglutinated under pressure, and 
admitting the light through interstices that look like 
loopholes in a turret. 

Another species of the same genus, F. repens , is a 
fitting representative of the English ivy, and is con- 
stantly to be seen clambering over rocks, turning 


the following passage from Pliny re- 
ferred to as tno original of Milton’s 
description of this marvellous tree : — 
^Ipsa se serens, vastis diffunditur 
ramis: quorum imi adeo in terrain 
curvantur, ut annuo spatio infiguntur, 
novamque sibi propaginem faciant 
circa parentem in orbem. Intra septem 
earn adivant pastores , opacam pariter 
et munitam . vallo arboris, decora 
specie subter intuenti, proculve, for- 
nicato arbore. Foliorum latitudo 
pelta effujicm Amazonicce babet,” &c. 
—Puny, 1. xii. c. 11. 


“ The fig-tree— not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But *ych as at this day to Indiana known, 

In MHlabar or Dekkan spread* her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that on the ground 
The bended twig* tuke root, and daughter* grou> 
About the mother tree : a pillar’d shade 
High o»er arched and echoing walk* between. 
There oft the Indfan herdsman, shunning he«N 
Shelter* in cool and tends hit pasturing flock* 

At loop-hole* cut through thickesUhade. These 
leave* 

They gathered : broad as Amaxonian targe : 
And with what skill they had, together sewed 
To gird their waltt,” &t. 

* par. Loot* IX. 1100. 

Pliny’s description is borrowed, 
with some embellishments, fromTHEo- 
pitrastus de Nat. Plant. 1. i. 7. iv. *• 
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through heaps of stones, or ascending some tall tree to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, while the thickness of its own 
stem does pot exceed a quarter of an inch. 

The facility with which the seeds of the fig-tree take 
root where there is a sufficiency of moisture to permit of 
germination, has rendered them formidable assailants of 
the ancient monuments throughout? Ceylon. The vast 
mounds of brickwork which constitute the remains of 
the Dagobas at Anarajapoora and Pollanarrua are covered 
densely with trees, among which the figs are always con- 
spicuous. One, which has fixed itself on the walls of a 
ruined edifice at the latter city, forms one of the most 
remarkable objects of the place — its roots streaming 
downwards over the walls as if they had once been fluid, 
follow every, sinuosity .of the building and terraces till 
they reach the earth. 



A 1'IG‘TKKE ON THE KU1N8 AT POLLaNAURUx\. 


To this genus* belongs the Sacred Bo-tree of the Bud- 
dliists, Ficus religiosa , which is planted close to every 
temple, and attracts almost as much veneration as the 
vol. i. 


n 
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statue of the god himself. At Anarajapoora is still pre- 
served the identical tree said to have been planted 288 
years before the Christian era. 1 

Although the India-rubber tree \F. elastica) is not 
indigenous to Ceylon, it is now very widely diffused 
over the island. It is remarkable for the pink leathery 
covering which envelopes the leaves before expansion, 
and for the delicate tracing of the nerves which run in 
equi-distant rows at right angles from the mid-rib. But 
its most striking feature is the exposure of its roots, 
masses of which appear above ground, extending on all 



THfi SNAKE-TREE 

sides from the base, and writhing over the surface in 
undulations — 


“ Like snakes in wild festoon, ■ 

In ruinous wrestlings interlaced, 

A forest Laoeoon.” 2 

So strong, in fact, is' the resemblance, that the villagers 
give it the name of the “ Snake-tree.” One, which grows 
close to Cotta, at -the Church Missionary establishment 
within a few miles of Colombo, affords a remarkable 
illustration of this peculiarity. 

There is an avenue of these trees leading to the Gar- 
dens of Peradenia, the root* of which meet from either 
side of the road, and have so covered the surface by 
their agglutinated reticulations as to form a wooden 


1 For a memoir of this celebrated 

tree, see the account of Anaraia- 
poora, Vol. II. p. 10. J 


2 Hood’s poem of The Elm Tree. 
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framework, the interstices of which retain the materials 
that form the roadway. 1 ' 

The Kumbuk of the Singhalese (called by the Tamils 
Maratha-maram) 2 one of the noblest and most widely 
distributed trees in the island ; it delights in the banks 
of rivers and moist borders oh tanks and canals m x it 
overshadows the stream of the Mahawelli-ganga, almost 
from Kandy to the sea; and it stretches its great arms 
above the still water of the lakes on the eastern side of 
the island. 

.One venerable patriarch of this species, which grows 
at Mutwal, within three miles of Colombo, towers to so 
great a height above the surrounding forests of coco- 
nut palms, 'that it forms a landmark for the native 
boatmen, and is discernible from Negombo, more than 
twenty miles distant. The circumference oft-its stem, as 
measured by Mr. W. Ferguson,, in 1850, was forty-live 
feet close to the earth, and seven yards at twelve feet 
above the ground. 

The timber, which is durable, is applied to the 
carving x>f idols for the temples, besides being exten- 
sively used for less dignified purposes; but it is chiefly 
prized for the bark, which is sold as a medicine, and, in 
addition to yielding a black dye, it is so charged with 
calcareous matter that its ashes, when burnt, afford a 
substitute for the lime which the natives chew with 
their betel. 

Some oft the ,trees found in the forests of the interior 
are remarkable for the curious forms in which they 
produce their Seeds. One of these, which sometimes 
grows to the height of one hundred feet without throwing 
out a single branch, has been confpunded with the durian 
of the Eastern Archipelago, or supposed to be an allied 
species 8 , but it differs from it^ in the important particular 


n Ferguson, oftthe Surve 
twv 8 ^ e P art menff, assures 
at he once measured' the root 
amall wild fig-tree, growing i 
P tena at Iiewahette, and foun 


upwards of 140 feet in length, whilst 
the tree itself was.not-30 feet high. 

8 Pentaptera tomentosa ( Rox. ). 
3 ,It is the Cullmia jzxcaha of 
Wigiit’s Icon e/f, &c. (761-2). 
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that its fruit is not edible. The real durian is not in- 
digenous to Ceylon, but was brought there by the Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century . 1 It has been very recently 
re-introduced, and is now cultivated successfully. The 
native name for the Singhalese tree, “ Katu-boeda,” de- 
notes the prickles that cover its fruit, which is as large as 
a coco-nut, and set with thorns each nearly an inch in 
length. 

The Stemdia fwtida, one of the finest 'and noblest of 
the Ceylon forest-trees, produces from the end of its 
branches large bunches of dark purple flowers of ex- 
treme richness and beauty ; but emitting a stench so in- 
tolerable as richly to entitle it to its .very characteristic 
botanical name. The fruit is equally remarkable, and 
consists of several crimson cases of the consistency of 
leather, within which arc enclosed a number of black 
bean-like seeds, that are dispersed by the bursting of 
their envelope, which splits open to liberate them when 
sufficiently ripened. 

The Moodilla (Barrimjtonia speciom) is another tree 
which > attracts the eye of the traveller, not less from 
the remarkably shaped fruit which it bears than for the 
contrast between its dark glossy leaves and the delicate 
flowers which they surround. The latter are white, 
tipped with crimson, but the petals drop off early, and 
the stamens, of which there arc nearly a hundred to 
each flower, when they fall to the ground might almost 
be mistaken for painters’ brushes. The tree (as its 
name implies) loves the shore of the sea, and its large 
quadrangular fruits, of pyramidal form, being pro- 
tected by a hard fibrous covering, are tossed by the 
waves till they root themselves on the beach. It grows 
freely at the mouths of the principal rivers on the west 


Poucacciit, in ilia hohrio writ- 
ten- in the sixteenth century, enume- 
rates tho true durian as Vein* then 
amongst the ordinary fruit of Cey- 
nftsce anchora un frutto 
uetto Durmno, rente et grande come 


quei cocomeri die u Venetia son 
cliiamati angujje ; in mezo del quale 
trouano dentro cinque frutti de sapor 
molto excellent*). ” — Lib. iii. p. 
Padua, a. d. 1619, 
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coast, and several noble specimens of it are found near the 
fort of Colombo. 

The Goda-kaduru, or Strychnos nux-vomica , is abun- 
dant in these prodigious forests, and has obtained an 
European celebrity from its producing the poisonous 
seeds from which strychnine is extracted. Its fruit 
which it exhibits in great profusion, is of the siz($ and 
colour of a small orange, within which a pulpy sub- 
stance envelopes the seeds that form the “ nux vo- 
mica” of commerce. It grows in great luxuriance in 
the vicinity of the ruined tanks throughout the Wanny, 
and on the west coast as far south as Ncgombo. It is 
singular that in tills genus there should be found two 
plants, the seeds of one being not only harmless but 
wholesome, and that of the other the most formidable 
of known poisons . 1 Amongst the Malabar immigrants 
there is a belief that the seeds of the goda-kaduru, if 
habitually taken, will act as a prophylactic against the 
venom of the cobra de capello ; and I have been assured 
that the coolies coming from the coast. of India accus- 
tom themselves to eat a single seed per day in order to 
acquire the desired protection from the effects of this 
serpent’s bite . 2 

In these forests the Euphorbia 3 , which we are accus- 
tomed to see only as a cactus-like green-house plant, attains 
the size and strength of a small timber-tree ; its quadran- 
gular stem becomes circular and woody, and its square 
lleshy shoots take the form of branches, or rise with a 
rounded top as high as thirty feet . 4 


. 1 The iettan-cotta , the use of which 
18 described in Vol. II. Pt. ix. ch. i., 
"'lien applied by the natives to clarify 
muddy water, is the £eed of another 
species of strychnos, 8. potatorum. 
J he Singhalese name is ingini (tettnn- 
cotta is Tamil). 

2 In India, the distillers of arrack, 
r °m the juice of the coco-nut palm 
*tte said, by Roxburgh/ to introduce 
10 see da of The strychnus, in order 


to increase the intoxicating power of 
the spirit. 

3 E.* Antiquorum. 

4 Amongst the remarkable plants 
of Ceylon, there is one concerning 
which a singular error has been per- 
petuated in botanical works from the 
time of Paul Hermann, who first 
described it in 1087, to the present. 
I moan the hiri-anyuna ^Gymuenia 
lae (item in, evidently a form of the 
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But tlmt which arrests the attention even of an indif- 
ferent passer-by is the endless variety and almost incon- 
ceivable size and luxuriance of the climbing plants and 
epiphytes which live upon the forest trees .in every part 
of the island. It is rare to see a single tree without 
its families of dependents of this description, and on 
one occasion I counted on a single prostrate stem no 
less than sixteen species of Capparis, Bcaumontia, Bi- 
gnonia, Ipomcea, and other genera, which, in its fall, it had 
brought along with it to the ground. Those which are 
free from climbing plants have their higher branches 
and hollows occupied by ferns and orchids, of which 
latter the variety is endless in Ceylon, though the beauty 
of their llower is not equal to those of Brazil and -other 
tropical countries. In the many excursions which I 
made with Dr. Gardner he added numerous species 
to those already known, including the exquisite Sac- 
colabium guttatum , which we came upon in the vicinity 
of Bintenne, but which had before been discovered 
in Java and the mountains of northern India. Its 
large groups of lilac flowers were hung in rich fes- 
toons from the branches as we rode under them, and 
caused us many an involuntary halt to admire and secure 
the plants. 

( i. fly] vostro), to which has been given not from the juices being susceptible 
the name of the Ceylon cow-tree ; and of being used as a substitute for milk, 
it is asserted that the natives drink but simply from its resemblance to it 
ito juice ns we do fnilk. Loudon in colour and consistency. It itf ‘a 
(Ency. of Plants, p, 197) says; u The creeper, found on the’ southern and 
milk of the G. lactifermn is used western, (Toasts, and used medicinally 
instead of the vaecino ichor, and the- by the natives, but "never as an article 
leaves are employed in sauces in the of food. The leaves^ when' chopped 
rooiii^ of cream.” And Lindley, in and boiled, are administered to nurses 
his T eyetable Kinydorn, in speaking of by native practitioners, and are sup- 
- the Asdepiads, says, “ the cow plant po&d to increaco the secretion of milk, 
of Ceylon, ‘ kiri-anguna, ’yields a milk As to its use, as ‘stated by Loudon, 
<d which the Singhalese make use in lieu of the vaccine matter, it is al- 
I’or food, and its leaves arc also used together erroneous. Moon, in his 
wln'ii boiled.” Even in the Enylish Cataloyue of the Plants of Ceylon , has 
Cyclopedia of Charles Knight, accidentally mentioned the kiri- 
, published so lately as 1864, this error * anguna twice, being misled by the 
'Is repeated. (See art. Cow-tree, p. Pali synonym a kiri-hangula the) 
LS.) Hut this is altogether a mis- are the same plant, though he has 
i;du>; — the Ceylon plant, like many inserted them as different, p. 21. 

< *t tiers, has acquired its epithet 
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A rich harvest of botanical discovery still remains 
for the scientific explorer of the districts south and 
east of Adam’s Peak, whence Dr. Gardner’s successor, 
Mr. Thwaites, has already brought some remarkable 
species. Many of the Ceylon orchids, like those of 
South America, exhibit a grotesque similitude, to Va- 
rious animals ; and one, a Dendrobium , which the Sin- 
ghalese cultivate in the palms near their dwelling, bears a 
name equivalent to the White-pigeon flower, from the 
resemblance which its clusters present to a group of 
those birds in miniature clinging to the stem with wings 
at rest. 

But of this order the most exquisite plant I have seen 
is the Ancectoehihis setaceus , a terrestrial orchid which 
is to be found about the moist roots of the forest 
trees, ( and has drawn the attention of even the apa- 
thetic Singhalese, among Whom its singular beauty has 
won for it the popular name of the Wanna Eaja, or 
“King of the Forest.” It is common in humid and 
shady places a few miles removed from the sea-coast ; its 
flowers have no particular attraction, but its leaves are 
perhaps the most exquisitely formed in the vegetable 
kingdom ; their colour is dark .velvet, approaching • to 
black, and reticulated over all the surface with veins of 
ruddy gold . 1 

The branches of all the lower trees and brushwood are 
so densely covered with convolvuli, and similar delicate 
climbers o'f every colour, that frequently it is difficult to 
discover .the tree which supports them, owing to the heaps 
°f verdure under which it is concealed. One very .curious 
creeper, winch always catches the eye, is the square- 
stemmed vine 2 , Whose fleshy four-sided runners climb the' 


There is another small orchid 
Hearing a slight resemblance to the 
"anna raja, which is often found 
growing along with it, called by the 
1 inghalese iji raja, or “ striped king.” 
j leaves are somewhat bronzed, but 
»ey are longer and narrower than 
lGBe °f the wonna^aja ; and, us its 


•Singhalese ;name implies, it has two 
white stripes running through the 
length of each. They are not of the 
same genus ; the wanna raja being 
the only species of Ancectoehihis yet 
found in Ceylon. 

2 Cissus edulis, IJalz. 
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highest trees, and hang down in the most fantastic bunches. 
Its stem, like that of another plant of the sake genus (tin; 
Vitvi Indica ), when freshly cut, yields a copious draught 
of pure tasteless lluid, and is eagerly sought 'after by ele- 
phants. 

But it is the trees of older and loftier growth that 
exhibit the rank luxuriance of these wonderful epiphytes 
in the most striking manner. They ale tormented by 
climbing plants of such extraordinary dimensions that 
many of them exceed in diameter the girth of a man ; 
and these gigantic appendages are to be seen surmount- 
ing the tallest trees of the forest, grasping their stems 
in firm convolutions, and then flinging their monstrous 
tendrils over the larger limbs till they reach the top, 
whence they descend to the ground in huge festoons, 
and, after including another and another tree in their 
successive toils, they once more ascend to -the summit, 
and wind the whole into a maze of living network as 
massy as if formed by the cable of a line-of-battle ship. 
When, by-and-by, the trees on which this singular fabric 
has become suspended give way under its weight, or sink 
by their own decay, the fallen trunk speedily disappears, 
whilst the convolutions of climbers continue to grow 
on, exhibiting one of the most marvellous and pecu- 
liar living mounds of confusion that it is possible to 
fancy. Frequently one of -these creepers may be seen 
holding by one extremity * the summit of a tall tree, 
and grasping with the other an object at some distance 
near the earth, between which it is strained., as tight 
and straight as if hauled over a block. . In all proba- 
bility the young tendril had 'been originally fixed in 
•this position by the wind, and retained in it till it had 
gained its maturity, where it has the appearance of 
having been artificially arranged rfs if to support a falling 
tree. 

This peculiarity of tropical vegetation has been 
turned to profitable account by the Ceylon woodmen, 
employed by the European planters in felling forest 
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trees, preparatory to the cultivation of coffee. In this 
craft they are singularly expert, and far surpass the 
Malabar coolies, who assist in the same operations. 
In steep and mountainous places where the trees have 
been thus lashed together by the interlacing climbers; 
the practice is to cut halfway through each stem in 
succession, till an area of some acres in extent is pre- 
pared for the final overthrow. Then severing some 
tall group on the eminence, and allowing it in its 
descent to precipitate itself on those below, the whole 
expanse is in one moment brought headlong to the 
ground ; the falling timber forcing down those beneath 
it by its weighty and dragging those behind to which it 
is harnessed by its living attachments. The crash occa- 
sioned by this startling operation is so deafeningly loud, 
that it is audible for two or three miles in the clear and 
still atmosphere of the hills. 

One monstrous creeping plant called by the Kandyans 
the Maha-pus-wael, or “Great hollow climber ,” 1 has 
pods, some of which I have seen fully five feet long and 
six inches broad, with beautiful brown beans, so large 
that the natives hollow them out, and carry them as 
tinder-boxes. 


Another climber of 'less dimensions 2 , but greater 
luxuriance, haunts the jungle^ and often reaches the 
tops of the highest trees, wliQnce it suspends large 
bunches of its yellow flowers; and eventually produces 
clusters of prickly pods containing greyish-coloured seeds, 
the size of. marbles, which' arc so strongly coated with 
dlox, that they are said to strike fire like a Hint. 

One other curious climber is remarkable for the 
)igour and vitality of Its vegetation, a faculty in which 
lt equals, if it do not surpass, the' banyan. This is the 


Kntadn pursertha. The same plant, 
en found in lower situations, where 
wanta the soil and moisture of the 
18 80 a ^ tere ^ to appearance 
, th , e stives call it the “heeft- 
au( l botanists have* 

*Ken it for a distinct speciesT The 


beautiful mountain regign of l*usi- 
lawa, now familiar as one of the finest 
coffee districts in Ceylon, in all pro- 
bability takes its name from the giant 
bean, 11 Fus-waelawti.” 

2 Guilandina Bonduc. 
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Cocmlus cordifolius, the “rasa-kinda” of the Singhalese, 
a medicinal plant which produces the guluncha of Bengal. 
It is largely cultivated in Ceylon, and when it lias 
acquired the diameter of half an inch, it is not unusual 
for the natives to cut from the main stem a portion of 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, leaving the 
dissevered plant suspended from the branches of the 
tree which sustained it. The amputation naturally 
serves for a time to check its growth, but presently 
small rootlets, not thicker than a pack-thread, arc seen 
shooting downwards from the wounded end ; these 
swing in the wind till, reaching the ground, they attach 
themselves in the soil, and form new stems, which in 
turn, when sufficiently grown, are cut away and re- 
placed by a subsequent growth. Such is its tenacity 
of life, that when the Singhalese wisli to grow the ram- 
kindu , they twist several yards of the stem into a coil 
of six or eight inches in diameter, and simply hang it 
on the branch of a tree, where it speedily puts forth its 
large heart-shaped leaves, -and sends down its rootlets to 
the earth. 

The ground too has its creepers, and some of them 
very curious. Tl\e most remarkable are the ratal is, 
belonging to the Calamus genus of palms. Of these 1 
have seen a specimen 250 feet long and an inch in dia- 
meter, without a single irregularity, and no appearance 
of foliage other than the bunch of feathery leaves at the 
extremity. 

The strength of these slender plants is so extreme, 
that the natives .employ them with striking success in. 
the formation of bridges across the water-courses aiul 
ravines. One which crossed the falls of the Mahawelli- 
ganga, in the' Kotmalie range of lulls, was constructed 
with the scientific precision of' an engineer’^, work. B 
was entirely composed of the plant, called by the 
natives, the “ Waywel,” its -extremities fastened to 
living trees, on the opposite sides of the ravine through 
which a furious and otherwise impassable mountnin 
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torrent thundered and fell from rock to rock with a 
descent of nearly 100 feet. The flooring of this aerial 
bridge consisted of short splints of wood, laid trans- 
versely, and bound in their places by thin strips of the 
Waywel itself. The whole structure vibrated and 
swayed with fearful ease, but the coolies traversed it 
though heavily laden ; and the European, between whose 
estate and the high road it lay, rode over it daily without 
dismounting. 

Another class of trees which excites the astonishment 
of an European, are those whose stems are protected, as 
high as cattle can reach, by thorns, wliich in the jungle 
attain a growth and size quite surprising. One species of 
palm 1 , the Caryota horrula , often rises to a height of 
fitly feet, and has a coating of thorns for about six or 
eight feet from the ground, each about an inch in length, 
and so densely covering the stem that the bark is barely 
visible. 

A climbing plant, the “ Kudu-miris” of the Singhalese 2 , 
very common in the hill jungles with a diameter of 
three or four inches, is thickly studded with knobs 
about half an inch high, and from the extremity of eacli 
a thorn protrudes, as large and sharp as the bill of a 
sparrow-hawk. It has been the custom of the Singhalese 
hour time immemorial, to employ the thorny trees of 
their forests in the construction of defences against 
their enemies. The Mahawanso relates, that in the 
civil wars, in the reign of Prakrama-bahu in the twelfth 
century, the inhabitants of the southern portion of the 
Is ^and entrenched themselves against his forces behind 
m oats_ filled "with thorns. 3 * And at an earlier period, 
during the Contest of Dutugaimunu with Elala, the 
same authority states, that a town which'' he was about 


. T T^ 8 palm I have called a Cary 
, , lh ; ; J luthorit y of Dr. Garun 
i ,d of Catalogue ; hut I h 

\ rl” r ,nfor,,lf?d ty 1*. Hookkr i 
*' 1 H Waites that it is an An 


The natives identify it with the Oa- 
iyota, and call ft the “katu-kittiil.” 

2 Toddalia aculeata. 

Mahawanso , eh. lvxiv. 
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to attack was “ surrounded on all sides by the thorny 
Dadambo creeper (probably Toddalia aculeata) within 
which was a triple line of fortifications, with one gate of 
" difficult access .” 1 

During the existence of the Kandyan kingdom as an 
independent state, before its conquest by the British, the 
frontier forests were so thickened and defended by dense 
plantations of these thorny palms and climbers at different 
points, as to exhibit a natural fortification impregnable to 
the feeble tribes on the other side, and at each pass which 
led to the level country, moveable gates, formed of the 
same formidable thorny beams, were suspended as an ample 
security against the incursions of the naked and timid 
lowlandcrs . 2 

The pasture grounds throughout the vicinity of Jaffna 
abound in a low shrub called the Buffaloc-thorn 3 , the black 
twigs of which are beset at every joint by a pair of thorns, 
set opposite each other like the horns of an ox, as sharp as 
a needle, from two to three inches in length, and thicker 
at the base than the stem they grow on. 

The Acacia tomentosa is of the same genus, with 
thorns so large as to be called the “ jungle-nail” by 
Europeans. It is .frequent in the woods of Jaffna and 
Manaar, where it bears the Tamil name of Aani midla , 
or “ elephant thorn.” In some of these tliojny plants, 
as in the Phoberos Gcertneri, Than.,* the spines grow not 
singly, but in branching clusters, each point presenting a 
spike as sharp as a lancet ; and where these formidable 


1 Mahawanso, eh. xxv. 

? the kings of Kandy maintained 
a regulation u that no one, on pain of 
death, should presume to cut a road 
through tho forest wider'jthan was 
sufficient for one person to pass.”— 
Wolf’s Life and Adventures, p. 308 . 

3 Acacia latronum. 

* Mr. Win. Ferguson writes to me, 
“ t his is the famous Katu-hmmdu , 
or ‘ thorny cinnamon,’ of the Singha- 


lese, figured and described by Gaert- 
ner as the Limonia pmilla, which, 
after a great deal of labour and re- 
search, I think I have identified as 
the Phoberos ■ macrophjUm (W. and 
A. Prpd. p. 30). Thunberg alludes to 
it {Trams, vol. iv.) — "Why the 
Singhalese have called it a cinnamon, 
I do not know, unless from some 
fancied similarity in its seeds to those 
of the cinnamon laurel.” 
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shrubs abound they render the forest absolutely im- 
passable, even to the elephant and to animals of great 
size and force. 

The family of trees which, from their singularity as 
well as their beauty, most attract the* eye of the traveller 
in the forests of Ceylon, are the palms, which occur in 
ricli profusion, although, of upwards of six hundred 
species which are found in other countries, not more 
than ten or twelve are indigenous to the island. 1 11 At the 
head of these is the coco-nut, every particle of whose 
substance, stem, leaves, and fruit, the Singhalese turn to 
so many accounts, that one of their favourite topics to a 
stranger is to enumerate the hundred uses to which they 
tell us this invaluable tree is applied. 2 

The most majestic and wonderful of the palm tribe is 
the talpat or talipat 3 , the stem of which sometimes attains 
(Ihj height of 100 feet, and each of its enormous fan-like 
leaves, when laid upon the ground, will form a semicircle 
of 1G feet in diameter, and cover an area of nearly 200 
superficial feet. The tree flowers but once, and dies \ and 


1 Mr. Tliwaites lias enumerated 
fifteen species (including 1 the coco- 
nut, and excluding the Nipa fruticans , 
which more properly belongs to the 
family of screw pines) : viz. Areca, 4-j 
Cavyota, 1 • Calamus, 5 ; Horassus, 1 ; 
^O'ypha, I ; Phoenix, 2; Cocos, 1. 

9 The following are only a few of 
the countless uses of this invaluable 
free. The leaves , for roofing, for mats, 
[nr boskets, torches or cliules, fuel, 
brooms, fodder for cattle, manure, 
t he stem of the leaf for fences, for 
jungoes (or yokes) for carrying bur- 
thens on the shoulders, for fishing- 
> ai jd innumerable domestic uten- 
M *• the cabbage, or cluster of 

11 n expanded leaves, for pickles and 
preserves. The sap, for toddy, for 
nistillmg arrack, and for making 
megar, and sugar. The unformed 
w, for medicine and sweetmeats. 

1 ne young nut and its milk, for drink- 
lor dessert ; the green husk for ■ 


preserves. The nut, for eating, for 
curry, for milk, for cooking. The oil, 
for rheumatism, for anointing the hair, 
for soap, for candles, for light ; and 
the poonak, or refuse of the nut after 
expressing the dil, for cattle and 
poultry. The shell of the nut, for 
drinkingcups, charcoal, tooth-powder, 
spoons, medicine, hookahs, beads, 
bottles, and knifo-liandles. The coir , or 
fibre which envelopes the shell within 
the outer' husk, for mattresses, cush- 
ions, ropes, cables, cordage, canvass, 
fishmg-uets, fuel,' brushes, oakum, 
and floor mats. The trunk, for rafters, 
laths, railing, boats, troughs, furni- 
ture, firewood ; and when veiy young, 
the first shoots, or cabbage, as a vege- 
table for the table. The entire list, 
with a Singhlacs(y enthusiast, is nn 
interminable narration of the virtues 
of his favourite tree. 

8 Coryplia umbraculifcra. 
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the natives firmly believe that the bursting of the sheath, 
which contains a magazine of seeds, is accompanied by a, 
loud explosion. The leaves alone are converted by the 
Singhalese to purposes of utility. Of them they form 
coverings for their houses, and portable tents of a rude 
but effective character; and on occasions of ceremony, 
each chief and headman on walking abroad is attended 
by a follower, who holds above his head an elabo- 
rately-ornamented fan, formed from a single leaf of the 
talpat. 

But the most interesting use to which they are applied 
is as substitutes for paper, both for books and for ordi- 
nary purposes. In the preparation of olas, which is the 
term applied to them when so employed, the leaves are 
taken whilst still tender, and, after separating the central 
ribs, they arc cut into strips and boiled in spring water. 
They arc dried first in the shade, and afterwards in the 
sun, then made into rolls, and kept in store, or sent to the 
market for sale. Before they are fit for writing on they are 
subjected to a second process, called madema. A smooth 
log of areca-palm is tied horizontally between two trees, 
each ola is then damped, and a weight being attached to 
one end of it, it is drawn backwards and forwards by 
the other till the surface becomes perfectly smooth ami 
polished ; and during the process, as the moisture dries 
up, it is necessary to renew if till the effect is complete. 
The smoothing ef a single ola will occupy from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 

The finest specimens in Ceylon are to be obtained at 
the Panselas, or Buddhist monasteries ; they are known 
as puskdla , and are prepared by the .Samanera priests 
(novices) and the students, under the superintendence of 
the priests. 

The raw leaves, when dried without any preparation, 
are called karakola , and, like the leaves of the palmyra, 
are used only for ordinary purposes by the Singhalese ; 
but in the Tamil districts, where palmyras are abundant. 
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and talpat palms rare, the leaves of the former are used 
for books as well as for letters. 

The palmyra 1 is another invaluable palm, and one of 
the most beautiful of the family. It grows in such pro- 
fusion over the north of Ceylon, and especially in the 
peninsula of Jaffna, as to form extensive forests, whence 
its timber is exported for rafters to all parts of the island, 
as well as to the opposite coast of India, where, though 
the palmyra grows luxuriantly, its wood, from, local 
causes, is too soft and perishable to be used for any 
purpose requiring strength and durability, qualities which, 
in the palmyra of Ceylon, are pre-eminent. To the in- 
habitants of the northern provinces this invaluable tree is 
of the same importance as the coco-nut palm is to the 
natives of the south. Its fruit yields them food and oil ; 
its juice “palm wine ” and sugar; its stem is the chief 
material of their buildings ; and its leaves, besides serving 
as roofs to their dwellings and fences to their farms, 
supply them with matting and baskets, with head-dresses 
and fans, and serve as a substitute for paper for their 
deeds and writings, and for the sacred books, which con- 
tain the traditions of their faith. It has been said with, 
truth that a- native of Jaffna, if he be contented with 
ordinary doors and mud walls, may build an entire house * 
(as lie wants neither nails nor iron Work), with walls, 
loot, and covering from the' Palmyra palm. 'From this 
same tree he may draw his wine, make his oil, kindle his 
fire, carry his water, store his food, cook his* repast, and 
sweeten it, if he pleases'; in fact, live from day to day 
dependent on his palmyra alone. Multitudes so live, and 
it may be safely -asserted that this tree alone furnishes 
one-fourth the means. of sustenance for the population of 
die northern provinces. 

■** ' ' 


JlabeUiforrnis^pFoT an ac- 
mint of the Palmyra, and its culti- 
tl<m tho peninsula of Jaffna, 


see Feeguson’s monograph on tho 
Palmyra Palm of Ceylon, Colombo, 
1850. 
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The Jaggery Palm \ the Kitool of the Singhalese, is 
chiefly cuitivated in the Kandyan hills for the sake of 
its sap, which is drawn, boiled down, and crystallised 
into a coarse brown sugar, in universal use amongst the 
inhabitants of the south and west ot Ceylon, who also 
extract from its pith a farina scarcely inferior to sago. 
The black fibre of the leaf is twisted by the llodiyas into 
ropes of considerable smoothness and tenacity. A single 
Kitool tree has been pointed out at Ambogammoa, which 
furnished the support of a Kandyan, his wife, and their 
children. A tree has been known to yield one hundred 
pints of toddy within twenty-four hours. 

The Areca 1 2 Palm is the invariable feature of a native 
<wden, being planted near the wells and watercourses, 
as it rejoices in moisture. Of all the tribe it is the most 
, maceful and delicate, rising to the height of forty or fifty 
feet 3 , without an inequality on its thin polished stem, 
which is dark green towards the top, and sustains a crown 
of feathery foliage, in the midst of which are clustered 
the astringent nuts for whose sake it is carefully tended. 

The chewing of these nuts with lime find the lent' ot tlu 
betel-pepper supplies to the people of Ceylon the same 
enjoyment which tobacco affords to the inhabitants <> 
other countries ; but its use is, if possible, moie offendu. 
as the three articles* when combined, colour the saliva <> 
so deep a red that the lips and teeth appear as if covered 
with blood. Yet, in spite of this disgusting accompani- 
ment, men and women, old and young, from morning ti 
night indulge in the repulsive luxury . 4 * * * 

It is seldom, however, that we find in semi-civilised 


1 Caryota uregs. 

a A. catechu. 

3 Mr. Ferguson measured an areca 

at Caltura which was seventy-five 

feet high, and grew near a coco-nut 

which was upwards of ninety feet. 

Caltura is, however, remarkable for 


the growth and luxuriance of 
\ egetation. ^ * , 

4 Dr. Elliot, of Colombo, Jm <»»- 
served several eases of cancer in* 11 ' 1 
cheek which, from its peculiar '‘h'" 
racteristics, he has designated 
u betol-eh ewer's cancer.” 
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life habits universally prevailing' which, have not their 
origin, however ultimately they may be abused by 
excess, in some sense of utility. The Turk, when he 
adds to the oppressive warmth of the sun by enveloping 
his forehead in a cumbrous turban, or the Arab, when 
he increases the sultry heat by swathing his waist in a 
showy girdle, may appear to act on no other calculation 
than a willingness to sacrifice comfort to a love of display; 
but the custom in eacli instance is the result of pre- 
caution — in the former, because the head requires es- 
pecial protection from sun-strokes; and in the latter, 
from the fact well known to the Greeks (sufavot A^aiol) 
that, in a warm climate, danger is to be apprehended 
from a sudden chill to that particular region of the 
stomach. In like manner, in the chewing of the areca- 
nut with its accompaniments of lime and betel, the native 
of Ceylon is unconsciously applying a specific corrective 
to the defective qualities of his daily food. Never eating 
llesh meat by any chance, seldom or never using milk, 
butter, poultry, or eggs, and tasting fish but occasionally 
(more rarely in the interior of the island,) the non- 
azotised elements abound in every article he consumes 
with the exception of the bread-fruit, the jak, and some 
varieties of beans. In their indolent and feeble stomachs 
these are liable to degenerate into flatulent and acrid 
products ; but, apparently by instinct, the whole po- 
pulation have adopted a simple prophylactic. Every 
Singhalese carries in his waistcloth an ornamented box 
of silver or brass, according to his means, enclosing a 
smaller one to hold a portion of chunain (lime obtained 
by the calcination of shells) whilst the larger contains 
die nuts of the areca and a few fresh leaves of the 
betel-pepper. As inclination or habit impels, lie scrapes 
down the nut, which' abounds in catechu, and, rolling 
l } up with a little of the lime in a betel-leaf, the whole 
is chewed, and finally swallowed, after provoking an 
extreme salivation. No medical prescription could be 
uu>re judiciously compounded to effect the desired object 
vol. i. i 
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than this practical combination of antacid , the tonic , and 
carminative. 

The custom is so ancient in Ceylon and in India that 
the Arabs and Persians who resorted to Hindustan in the 
eighth and ninth centuries carried back the habit to 
their own country; and Massoudi, the traveller of 
Bagdad, who wrote the account of his voyages in a.d. 
943, states that the chewing of betel prevailed along the 
southern coast of Arabia, and reached as far as Yemen 
and Mecca. 1 Ibn Batuta saw the betel plant at Zalifar 
a.d. 1332, and describes it accurately as trained like a 
vine over a trellis of reeds, .or climbing the stems of the 
coco-nut palm. 2 

The leaves of the coca 3 supply the Indians of Bolivia 
and Peru with a stimulant, whose use is equivalent to 
that of the betel-pepper among the natives of Hindustan 
and the Eastern Archipelago. With an admixture of 
lime, they are chewed perseveringly ; but, unlike the 
betel, the colour imparted by them to the saliva is 
greenish instead of red. It is curious, too, as a coin- 
cidence common to the humblest phases of semi-civilised 
life, that, in the absence of coined money, the leaves of 
the coca form a rude kind of currency in the Andes, 
does the betel in some parts of Ceylon, and tobacco 
amongst the tribet? of the south-west of Africa. 4 

Neither catechu nor its impure equivalent, “ terra 
japonica,” is prepared from the areca in Ceylon ; but tin* 
nuts are exported in large quantities to the Makliu 1 
Islands and to India, the produce of which they excel 
both in astringency and .siste. The fibrous wood of the 
areca being at once straight, firm, and elastic, is em- 
ployed for making the pingoes (yokes for the shoulders), 


1 Massoudi, Moroudj-al-Dzehcb, 
as translated by Reinaud, Mf moire 
mr C Inde, p. 230. 

i Voyages, tfc., t. ii. p. 205. 

3 ErVthroxylon coca. 

4 Tobacco was a currency in North 


America when Virginia was colonised 
in the early part of the 17th centurv '■ 
debts were contracted aifd paid 111 
it, and in every ordinary transaction 
tobacco answered the purposes ot 
coin. 
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by means of which the Singhalese coolie, like the cor- 
responding class among the ancient Egyptians and the 
Greeks, carries his burdens, dividing them into portions of 
equal weight, one of which is suspended from each end 
of the pingo. By a swaying motion communicated to 
them as he starts, his own movement is facilitated, whereas 
one unaccustomed to the work, by allowing the oscillation 
to become irregular, finds it almost impossible to proceed 
with a load of any considerable weight . 1 

Timber trees , either for export or domestic use, are 
not found in any abundance except in the low country, 
and here the facility of floating them to the sea, down 
the streams which intersect the eastern coast of the island, 
has given rise to an active trade at Batticaloa and Trinco- 
nialie. But, unfortunately, the indifference of the local 
ollicers entrusted with the issue of licences to fell, and 
the imperfect control exercised over the adventurers who 
embark in these speculations, has led to a destruction of 
trees quite disproportionate to the timber obtained, and 
utterly incompatible with the conservation of the valuable 
hinds. The East India Company have had occasion to 
deplore the loss of their teak forests by similar neglect and 
mismanagement ; and it is to be hoped that, ere too late, 
the attention of the Ceylon Government may be so di- 
rected to this important subject as to lead to the appoint- 
ment of competent foresters, under whose authority and 
superintendence the felling of timber may be carried on. 

An interesting memoir on the timber trees of Ceylon 
has been prepared by a native officer at Colombo, Adrian 
Mendis, of Morootu, carpentcr-thoodliar to the Hoyal Engi- 
neers, in which he has enumerated upwards of ninety 
s peeies, which, in various parts of the island, are employed 
mther as timber or cabinet woods . 2 Of these, the jak, 


r* . A* 10 na tives of Tahiti use a yoke 
. Uie same form as the Singhalese 
icT-' kut.made from the wood of the 
J iM-us „ tiliaccus. — Dakwin, Nat. 
°V- eh. xviii. p. 407. For a further 


account of the pingo see Vol. I. Part 
IV. ch. viii. p. 407. 

3 Mendis’ last will be found ap- 
pended to the Ceylon Calendar lor 
1854. 
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the Kangtal of Bengal (Artocarpus integrifolia ), is, next 
to the coco-nut and Palmyra, by far the most valuable 
to the Singhalese ; its fruit, which sometimes attains the 
weight of 50 lbs., supplying food for their table, its leaves 
fodder for their cattle, and its trunk timber for every con- 
ceivable purpose both economic and ornamental. The 
Jak tree, as well as the Del, or wild bread-fruit is in- 
digenous to the forests on the coast and in the central 
provinces ; but, although the latter is found in the vicinity 
of the villages, it does not appear to be an object of special 
cultivation. The Jak, on the contrary, is planted near 
every house, and forms the shade of every garden. It'! 
wood, at first yellow, approaches the colour of mahogany 
after a little exposure to the air, arid resembles it at all 
times in its grain and marking. 

The Del (Artocarpus pubescens) affords a valuable 
timber, not only for architectural purposes, but for ship- 
building. It and the Ilahnalille 1 resembling but larger 
than the linden tree of England, to which it is closely 
allied, are the favourite building woods of the natives, 
and, the latter is used for cards, casks, and all household 
purposes, as well as for the hulls of their boats, from the 
belief that it resists the attack of the marine worms, and 
that some unctuous property in the wood preserves the 
iron work from rust. 2 

The Teak ( Tectona grandis), which is superior to all 
others, is not a native of this island, and although largely 
planted, has not been altogether successful. But the 
satin-wood 3 , in point of size and durability, is by far the 
first of the timber trees of Ceylon. For days together 
we have ridden under its magnificent shade. All the 
forests around Batticaloa and Trincomalie, and as far 
north as Jaffna, are thickly set with this valuable tree. 

It grows to the height of a hundred feet, with a rugged 


1 Berry a ammonilla. 

3 The Masula boats, which brave 
the formidable surf of Madras, are 

made of Halmalille, which is there 


called u Trincomalie wood/’ fro® 
place of exportation. . 

3 Chloroxylon Swietenia. 
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nrcy bark, small white flowers , and polished leaves, 
with a somewhat unpleasant odour. Owing to the 
difficulty of carrying its heavy beams, the natives only 
cut it near the banks of the rivers , down which it is 
floated to the coast, whence large quantities are ex- 
ported to every part of the colony. The richly-coloured 
and feathery logs are used for cabinet-work, and the 
more ordinary for building purposes, every house in 
the eastern -province being floored and timbered with 
satin-wood. 

Another .useful tree, very common in Ceylon, is the 
Puria 1 , with flowers so like those of a tulip that Euro- 
peans know it as the tulip tree. It loves the sea air 
and saline soils. It is planted all along the avenues 
and streets in the towns near the coast, where it is 
equally valued for its shade and the beauty of its yel- 
low flowers, whilst its tough wood is used for carriage 
shafts and gun-stocks. 

The forests to the cast furnish the only valuable ca- 
binet woods used in Ceylon, the chief of which is ebony 2 , 
which grows in great abundance throughout all the flat 
country to the west of Trincomalie. It is a different 
species from the ebony of Mauritius 3 , and excels it and 
all others in the evenness and intensity of its colour. 
The centre of the trunk is the only portion which fur- 
nishes the extremely black part which is the ebony of 
commerce ; but the trees are of such magnitude that 
reduced logs of two feet in diameter, and. varying from 
fea to fifteen feet in length, can readily be procured 
b om the forests at Trincomalie. 

There is another cabinet wood, of extreme beauty, 
called by the natives Cadooberia. It is a bastard species 
°f ebony 4 , in which the prevailing black is stained 
Av ith stripes of rich brown, approaching to yellow and 
P J ak. But its density is inconsiderable, and in durabi- 
bty it is far inferior to that of true ebony. 


? Thespesia popiilnea. 
Diospyrus ebenum. 


3 ]). reticulata. 

4 1). obenaster. 
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The Calamander 1 , the most valuable cabinet wood of 
the island resembling rose-wood, but much surpassing 
it both in beauty and durability ; has at all times been 
in the greatest repute in Ceylon. It grows chiefly in 
the southern provinces, and especially in the forests at 
the foot of Adam’s Peak ; but here it has been so pro- 
digally felled, first by the Dutch, and afterwards by 
the English, without any precautions for planting or 
production, that it has at last become exceedingly rare. 
Wood of a large scantling is hardly procurable at any 
price; and it is only in a very few localities, the prin- 
cipal of which is Saffragam, in the western province, 
that even small sticks are now to be found ; one reason 
assigned for this is that the heart of the tree is seldom 
sound, a peculiarity which extends to the Cadooberia. 

The twisted portions, and especially the roots of the 
latter, yield veneers of unusual beauty, dark waving* 
and blotches, almost black, being gracefully disposed 
over a delicate fawn-coloured ground. Its density is 
so great (nearly 60 lbs. to a cubic foot) that it takes 
an exquisite polish, and is in every way adapted lor 
the manufacture of furniture, in the ornamenting 
of which the native carpenters excel. The chief' 
and headmen, with a full appreciation of its beauty, 
take particular pride in possessing specimens of thh 
beautiful wood, roots of which they regard as most ac- 
ceptable gifts. 

Notwithstanding its value, the tree is nearly eradi- 
cated, and runs some risk of becoming extinct in the 
island ; but, as it is not peculiar to Ceylon, it may he 
restored by fresh importations from the south-eastern 
coast of India, of which it is equally a native, and 
I apprehend that the name, Calanumder , which was used 
by the Dutch, is but a corruption of “ Coromandel.” 

Another species of cabinet wood is produced from the 
Nedun 2 , a large tree common on the western coast; k 


1 D. hirsute. 


Dalbergia lanceolaria. 
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belongs to the Pea tribe , and is allied to the Sisso of 
India. Its wood , which is lighter than the 66 Black- 
wood ” of Bombay , is used for similar purposes. 

The Tamarind tree \ and especially its fine roots , pro- 
duce a variegated cabinet wood of much beauty, but of 
such extreme hardness as scarcely to be workable by 
any ordinary tools. 1 2 

As to fruit-trees, it . is only on the coast, or near the 
large villages and towns, that they are found in any 
perfection. In the deepest jungle the sight of a single 
coco-nut towering above the other foliage is in Ceylon 
a never-failing landmark to intimate to a traveller his 
approach to a village. The natives have a superstition 
that the coco-nut will not grow out of the sound of the 
human voice , and will die if the village where it had 
previously thriven . become deserted ; the solution of 
the mystery being in all probability the superior care 
and manuring which its receives in such localities. 3 In 
the generality of the forest hamlets there are always to 
be found a few venerable Tamarind trees of patriarchal 
proportions, the ubiquitous Jak, with its huge fruits, 
weighing from 5 to 50 lbs. (the largest eatable fruit in 
the world), each springing from the rugged surface of the 
bark, and suspended by a powerful stalk, which attaches 
it to the trunk of the tree. Lime-trees, Oranges, and 
Phachloks are carefully cultivated in these little gar- 
dens, and occasionally the llose-applc and the Cachu- 
mit, the Pappaya, and invariably as plentiful a supply 
of Plantains as they find it prudent to raise without 


1 Tamarind us Indica. 

2 I he natives of Western India 
a ave a belief that the shade of the 
tamarind tree is unhealthy, if not 
poisonous. But in Ceylon it is an 
,,f, ject of the people, especially in the 
| 10rt 1 of the island, to build their 
loiisea under it, from the conviction 
>at of all trees its shade is the cooled. 
n this feeling, too, the Europeans 

j lre tar disposed to concur that it 
a ’ s * >een suggested whether there 


may not he something peculiar in 
the* respiration of its leaves. The 
Singhalese have an idea that the 
twigs of the ranna-wara ( Cassia aui'i- 
cu/ata) diffuse an agreeable coolness, 
and they pull them for the sake of en- 
joying it by holding them in their 
hands or applied to the head. In 
the south of Ceylon it is called the 
Matura tea- tree, its leaves being 
infused as a substitute for tea. 

3 See Vol. II. p. 125. 
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inviting the visits of the wild elephants, with whom they 
are especial favourites. 

These, and the Bilimbi and Guava, the latter of 
which is naturalised in the jungle around every cottage, 
are almost the only fruits of the country ; but the Pine- 
apple, the Mango, the Avocado-pear, the Custard-apple, 
the Rambutan ( Nephelium lappaceum), the Fig, the Gra- 
nadilla, and a number of other exotics, are successfully 
reared in the gardens of the wealthier inhabitants of 
the towns and villages ; and within the last few years 
the peerless Mangustin of Malacca, the delicacy of which 
we can imagine to resemble that of perfumed snow, 
lias been successfully cultivated in the gardens of Caltura 
and Colombo. 

With the exception of the orange, the fruits of 
Ceylon have one deficiency, common, I apprehend, 
to all tropical countries. They are wanting in that 
piquancy which in northern climates is attributable to 
the exquisite perfection in which the sweet and aromatic 
flavours are blended with the acidulous. Either the 
acid is so ascendant as to be repulsive to the European 
palate, or the saccharine so preponderates as to render 
Singhalese fruit cloying and distasteful. 

Still, all other defects are compensated by the 
coolness which pervades them ; and, under the ex- 
haustion of a blazing sun, no more exquisite physical 
enjoyment can be imagined than the chill and fragrant 
flesh of the pine-apple, or the abundant juice of the 
mango, which, when freshly pulled, feels as cool as iced 
water. But the fruit must be eaten instantly; even an 
interval of a few minutes after it has been gathered h 
sufficient to destroy the charm; for, once severed from 
the stem, it rapidly acquires the temperature of the 
surrounding air. 

Sufficient admiration has hardly been bestowed upon 
the marvellous power displayed by the vegetable world 
in adjusting its own temperature, notwithstanding at- 
mospheric fluctuations, — a faculty in the manifestation 
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of which it appears to present a counterpart to that 
exhibited by animal economy in regulating its lipat. So 
uniform is the exercise of the latter faculty in man and 
the higher animals, that there is barely a difference of 
three degrees between the warmth of the body in the 
utmost endurable vicissitudes of heat and cold ; and in 
vegetables an equivalent arrangement enables them in 
winter to keep their temperature somewhat above that 
of the surrounding air, and in summer to reduce it far 
below it. It woidd almost seem as if plants possessed 
a power of producing cold analogous to that exhibited 
by animals in producing heat ; and of this beneficent 
arrangement man enjoys the benefit in the luxurious 
coolness of the fruit which nature lavishes on the 
tropics. 

The peculiar organisation by which this result is ob- 
tained is not free from obscurity, but in all probability 
the means of adjusting the temperature of plants is 
simply dependent on evaporation. As regards the power 
possessed by vegetables of generating heat, although it 
has been demonstrated to exist, it is in so trifling a de- 
gree as to be almost inappreciable, except at the period 
of germination, when it probably arises from the con- 
sumption of oxygen in generating the carbonic acid gas 
which is then evolved. The faculty of retaining this 
warmth at night and at other times may, therefore, be 
referable mainly to the closing of the pores, and the con- 
sequent check of evaporation. 

On the other hand, the faculty of maintaining a tem- 
perature below that of the surrounding air, can only be 
accounted for by referring it to the mechanical process 
of imbibing a continuous supply of fresh moisture from 
the soil, the active transpiration of which imparts cool- 
ness to every portion of the tree and its fruit. It requires 
this combined operation to produce the desired result ; 
and the extent to which evaporation can bring down 
tiie temperature of the moisture received by absorption, 
^ay be inferred from the fact that Dr. Hooker, when 
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in the valley of the Ganges, found the fresh milky juice 
of the Mudar ( calotropis ) to be but 72°, whilst the damp 
sand in the bed of the river where it grew was from 
90° to 104°. 

Even in temperate climates this phenomenon is calcu- 
lated to excite admiration ; but it is still more striking 
to find the like effect rather increased than diminished 
in the tropics, where one would suppose that the juices, 
especially of a small and delicate plant, before they could 
be cooled by evaporation, would be liable to be heated 
by the blazing sun. 

A difficulty would also seem to present itself in the 
instance of fruit, whose juices, having to undergo a 
chemical change, circulation would be -conjectured to be 
slower; and in the instance of those with hard skins, 
such as the pomegranate, or with a tough leathery coat- 
ing, like the mango, the evaporation might be imagined 
to be less than in those of a soft and spongy texture. 
But all share alike in the general coolness of the plant, 
so long as circulation supplies fluid for evaporation ; 
and the moment this resource is cut off by the sepa- 
ration of the fruit from the tree, the supply of moisture 
failing, the process of refrigeration is arrested, and the 
charm of agreeable freshness gone. 1 

It only remains to notice the aquatic plants, which 
are found in greater profusion in the northern and 
eastern provinces than in any other districts of the 
island, owing to the innumerable tanks and neglected 
watercourses which cover the whole surface of this once 
productive province, but which now only harbour the 
alligator, or satisfy the thirst of the deer and the ele- 
phant. 

The chief ornaments of these neglected sheets of water 


1 See on this subject LijTdley’s 
Introduction to Botany, vol. ii. book 2, 
ch. viii. p. 215. 

Caiu’ENTEB, Animal Physiology, 


ch. ix. s. 407. CAltrENTER’s Vege- 
table Physiology, ch. xi. s. 407. Lomt 
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are the large red and white Lotus 1 , whose llowers may be 
seen from a great distance reposing on their broad green 
leaves. In China and some parts of India the black seeds 
of these plants, which are not unlike little acorns in shape, 
are served at table in place of almonds, which they are 
said to resemble, but with a superior delicacy of flavour. 
At some of the tanks where the lotus grows in profu- 
sion in Ceylon, I tasted the seeds enclosed in the torus 
of the flowers, and found them white and delicately- 
flavoured, not unlike the small kernel of the pine 
cone of the Apennines. This red lotus of the island 
appears to be the one that Herodotus describes as 
abounding in the Nile in his time, but which is now 
extinct ; with a flower resembling a rose, and a fruit in 
shape like a wasp’s nest, and containing seeds of the 
size of an olive stone, and of an agreeable flavour . 2 
But it has clearly no identity with those which he 
describes as the food of the Lotophagi of Africa, of the 
size of the mastic 3 , sweet as a date, and capable of being 
made into wine. 

One species of the water lily, the Nymphcea rubra , with 
small red flowers, and of great beauty, is common in the 
ponds near Jaffna and in the Wanny; and we found in 
the fosse, near the fort of Moeletivoe, the beautiful blue 
lotus, N. stellata , with lilac petals, approaching to puqfle 
m the centre, which had not previously been supposed to 
be a native of the island. 

Another very interesting aquatic plant, which was disco- 
vered by Dr. Gardner in the tanks north of Trincomalie, is 
the Desmanthus natans, with highly sensitive leaves float- 


1 ^elumbium speciosum. 

Herodotus, b. ii. s. 1)2. 

„ The words are (< ton fitynSog 
o-Toi- T( rOf nxtrov ” (Herod, b. iv. s. 

1 •/»’ antl as flr * ,vo £ means also a 
* f p<m or a sea-onion , the fruit above 
rt j erred to, as tho food of the Loto- 
P la £b must have been of infinitely 
ar ger size and in every way different 


from the lotus of the Nile, described 
in the 2nd book, as well as from tho 
lotus in the East. Lindley records 
the conjecture that the article referred 
to by Herodotus was the nahk, tho 
berry of theloto-bush ( Zizgphns lotus), 
which the Arabs of JUarbary still eat. 
( Vegetable Kingdom , p. 582.) 
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in., on the surface of the water. It is tome aloft by M 
of, spongy cellular substance, wlncli occur at mteivals 

along I mm mi branchy but the roots never touch the 
LV absorbing nourishment whilst floating at bberty, 
on ; y found in contact with the ground alter the sub- 

sklence of water in the tanks.' 


1 A species of XJtricularia , with 
yellow flowers (U. stellaris), is a 
common water plant in the still 
lakes near the fort of Colombo, 
where an opportunity is afforded ot 
observing the extraordinary provision 

of nature for its reproduction, lliere 

are small appendages attached to the 
roots, which become distended with 
air, and thus carry the plant aloft to 


the surface, during the cool season. 
Here it floats till the operation of 
flowering is over, when the vesicles 
burst, and by its own weight it re- 
turns to the bottom of the lake to 
ripen its seeds and deposit them m 
the soil; after which the air \essols 
again fill, and again it reascemls to 
undergo the same process of fecunda- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER L 

MAMMALIA. ' 

With the exception of the Mammalia and the Birds, the 
fauna of Ceylon has, up to the present, failed to receive 
that systematic attention to which its richness and variety 
so amply entitle it. The Singhalese themselves, habitually 
indolent and singularly unobservant of nature in her 
operations, are at the same time restrained from the study 
of natural history by the tenets of their religion which 
forbid the taking of life under any circumstances. From 
the nature of their avocations, the majority of the 
European residents engaged in planting and commerce, 
are discouraged from cultivating this taste ; and it is to 
he regretted that the civil servants of the government, 
whose position and duties would have afforded them 
influence and extended opportunity for successful in- 
vestigation, have never seen the importance of encourag- 
ing such studies. 

The first effective impulse to the cultivation of natural 
science in Ceylon, was communicated by Dr. Davy when 
connected with the medical staff of the army from 1810 
to 1820, and his example stimulated some of the assistant- 
surgeons of Her Majesty’s forces to make collections in 
illustration of the productions of the colony. Of these the 
late Dr. Kinnis was one of the most energetic. and success- 
ful. He was seconded by Dr. Templeton of the Royal 
Artillery, who engaged assiduously in the investigation of 
various orders, and commenced an interchange of speci- 
mens with Mr. Blyth 1 , the distinguished naturalist and 
curator of the Calcutta Museum. 


1 Joum. Asiat. Soc. Benyal, vol. xv. p. 280. 314. 
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The birds and rarer vertebrata of the island were 
thus compared with their peninsular congeners, and a 
tolerable knowledge of those belonging to the island, so 
far as regards the higher classes of animals, has been 
the result. The example so set has been pcrseveringly 
followed by Mr. E. L. Layard and Dr. Kelaart, and in- 
finite credit is due to Mr. Blyth for the zealous and 
untiring energy with which he has devoted his attention 
and leisure to the identification of the various interesting 
species forwarded from Ceylon, and their description in 
the Calcutta Journal. To him, and to the gentlemen 
I have named, we are mainly indebted for whatever 
accurate knowledge we now possess of the zoology of the 
colony. 

The mammalia, birds, and reptiles received their first 
scientific description in an able work published recently 
by Dr. Kelaart of the army medical stall' 1 , which is by 
far the most valuable that has yet appeared on the 
Singhalese fauna. Co-operating with him, 'Mr. Layard 
has supplied a fund of information especially in ornitho- 
logy and conchology. The zoophytes and Crustacea have 
been investigated by Professor Harvey, who visited 
Ceylon for that purpose in 1852, and by Professor 
Schmarda, of the University of Prague, who was lately 
sent there for a similar object. From the united labours 
of these gentlemen and others interested in the same 
pursuits, we may hope at an early day to obtain such 
a knowledge of the zoology of Ceylon, as may to some 
extent compensate for the long indifference of the govern- 
ment officers. 

I. Quaduumana. 1. Monkey s . — To a stranger in the 
tropics, among the most attractive creatures in the forests 
are the troops of monkeys , which career in cease- 
less chase among the loftiest trees. In Ceylon there 


1 Prodromus Fauna Zeylanica ; 
beituj Contributions to the zoology of 
Ceylon , by F. Kelaart, Esq., M.D., 
F.L.S., &c., &c. 2 vols. Colombo 
and London, 1852. Mr. Davy, of tho 
Medical Staff, brother to Sir Hum- 


phry, published in 1821 his Account 
of the Interior of Ceylon and its In- 
habitants, which contains the earliest 
notices of the natural history of the 
island, and especially of the Ophidian 
reptiles. 
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are five species, four of which belong to one group, the 
Wanderoos, and the other is the little graceful grimacing 
rilawa \ which is the universal pet and favourite, of 
both natives and Europeans. 

Knox, in his captivating account of the island, gives 
an accurate description of both ; the Eilavvas, with 
u no beards, white faces, and long hair on the top of 
their • heads, which parteth and hangeth down like a 
man’s, and which do a deal of mischief to the corn, 
and are. so impudent that they will come into their 
gardens, and eat such fruit as grows there. And the 
Wanderoos, some as large as our English Spaniel dogs, 
of a darkish grey colour, and black faces with great 
white beards round from ear to ear, which makes them 
shew just like old men. This sort does but little mis- 
chief, keeping in the woods, eating only leaves and 
buds of trees, but when they are catch ed they will eat 
anything.” 1 2 

Knox, whose experience was confined almost ex- 
clusively to the hill country around Kandy, spoke in 
all probability of one large and comparatively powerful 
species, Presbytes iirsinus, which inhabits the lofty 
forests, and which, as well as another of the same 
group, P. Ther sites, was, till recently, unknown to 
European naturalists. The Singhalese word Ouaiuleru , 
has a generic sense, and being in every respect the 
equivalent for our own term of “monkey,” it necessarily 
comprehends the low country species, as well as those 
which inhabit other parts of the island. And, in point of 
lact, in the island there are no less than four animals, 
each of which is entitled to the name of “ wanderoo.” 3 


1 Maccicus pilvatm , Shaw and 
Oosmniarest. The “ bonneted Ma- 
oique ” is common in the south and 
^ H t ; and a spectacled monkey is 
to inhabit the low country near 

° bhntenne ; but I have never seen 
V; u ' brought thence. A paper by 
Jr . Templ « to ^ in the May. Nat. 
n. s. xiv. p. 361, contains some 

VOL. I. 


interesting facts relative to the Iii- 
lawa of Ceylon. 

2 Knox, Historical Hclation of Cey- 
lon , an Island in the Had Indus. — 
P. i. ch. vi. p. 25. Fol. Lond. 10H1. 

3 Down to a very late period, a 
large and somewhat repulsive-look- 
ing monkey, common to the Malabar 
coast, the Silcnus voter, Linn., was, 
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Each separate species has appropriated to itself a 
different district of the wooded country, and seldom 
encroaches on the domain of its neighbours. 

1. Of the four species found in Ceylon, the most 
numerous in the island, and the one best known in 
Europe, is the Wanderoo of the low country, the P. 
cephalopterus of Zimmerman. 1 It is an active and 
intelligent creature, not much larger than the common 
bonneted Macaque, and far from being so mischievous 
as others of the monkeys in the island. In captivity 
it is remarkable for the gravity of its demeanour and 
for an air of melancholy in its expression and move- 
ments, which is completely in character with its snowy 
beard and venerable aspect. Its disposition is gentle 
and confiding, it is in the highest degree sensible of 
kindness, and eager for endearing attentions, uttering 
a low plaintive cry when its sympathies are excited. 
It is particularly cleanly in its habits when domes- 
ticated, and spends much of its time in 'trimming its 
fur, and carefully divesting its hair of particles of dust. 


from the circumstance of his pos- 
sessing a “ great, white heard,” iijcor- 
rectly assumed to be the “wande- 
roo ” of Ceylon, described by Knox ; 
and under that usurped name it has 
figured in every author from Burton 
to the present time. Specimens of 
the true Singhalese species were, 
however, received in Europe ; but in 
the absence of information in this 
country as to their actual habitat, 
they were described, first by Zim- 
merman, on the continent, under 
the name of Leucoprymnm cepha- 
lopterus, and subsequently by Mr. 
E. Bennett, under that of Semno- 
pithecm Nestor (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
pt. i. p. 67 : 18.33); the generic and 
specific characters being on this oc- 
casion most carefully pointed out by 
that eminent naturalist. Eleven 
years later Dr. Templeton forwarded 
to the Zoological Society a descrip- 
tion, accompanied by drawings, of 
the wanderoo of tho western maritimo 


districts of Ceylon, and noticed the 
fact that the wanderoo of authors 
(S. veter) was not to be found in the 
island except as an introduced species 
in the custody of the Arab now- 
dealers, who visit the port of Colombo 
at stated periods. Mr. Waterhouse, 
at the meeting (Proc. Zool. Soc. p. 1 : 
1844) at which this communication 
was read, recognised the identity of 
tho subject of Dr. Templeton’s de- 
scription with that already laid before 
them by Mr. Bennett; and from this 
eriod the species in question was 
elieved to truly represent the wan- 
deroo of Knox. The later discovery, 
however, of the P. ursinus by lb- 
Kelaart, in the mountains amongst 
which we are assured that Knox spent 
so many years of captivity, reopens the 
question, but at the same time appears 
to me to clearly demonstrate tnat in 
this latter we have in reality the ani- 
mal to which his narrative refers. 

1 Leucoprymnu8 Nestor, Bennett. 
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Although common in the southern and western provinces, 
it is neter found at a higher elevation than 1300 
feet. 

When observed in their native wilds, a party of 
twenty or thirty of these creatures arc generally 
busily engaged in the search for berries and buds. 
They are seldom to be seen on the ground, and then 
only when they have descended to recover seeds or 
fruit that have fallen at the foot of their favourite 
trees. In their alarm, when disturbed, their leaps are 
prodigious; but generally speaking, their progress is 
made not so much by le&puuj as by swinging from 
branch to branch, using • their powerful arms alter- 
nately ; and when baffled by distance, flinging them- 
selves obliquely so as to catch the lower boughs of an 
opposite tree, the momentum acquired by their descent 
being sufficient to cause a rebound, that carries them 
again upwards, till they can grasp a higher branch; 
and thus continue their headlong flight. In these 
perilous achievements, wonder is excited less by the 
surpassing agility of these little creatures, frequently 
encumbered as they arc by their young, which ding to 
them in their career, than by the quickness of their eye 
and the unerring accuracy with which they seem almost 
to calculate the angle at which a descent would enable 
them to cover a given distance, and the recoil to elevate 
themselves again to a higher altitude. 

2. The low country Wanderoo is replaced in the hills 
hy the larger species, 1\ ur sinus, which inhabits the 
mountain zone. The natives, who designate the latter 
the Mahct or Great Wanderoo, to distinguish it from 
the Kaloo , or black one, with which they arc familiar, 
describe it as much wilder and more powerful than its 
^ongener of the lowland forests. It is rarely seen by 
ur opeans, this portion of the country having till very 
been but partially opened ; and even now it is 
( ifficult to observe its habits, as it seldom approaches 
t m few roads which wind through these deep solitudes. 
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It was first captured by Dr. Kelaart in the woods near 
Neuera-ellia, and from its peculiar appearance it has 
been named P. ursinus by Mr. Blyth. 1 

3. The P. Thermites, which is chiefly distinguished from 
the others by wanting the head tuft, is so rare that it 
was for some time doubtful whether the single specimen 
procured by Dr. Templeton from Neuera-kalawa, west 
of Trincomalie, and on which Mr. Blyth conferred this 
new name, was in reality native ; but the occurrence of 
a second, since identified by Dr. Kelaart, lias established 
its existence as a separate species. 

Like the common wanderoo, this one was partial to 
fresh vegetables, plantains, and fruit ; but lie ate freely 
boiled rice, beans, and gram. He was fond of being 
noticed and petted, stretching out liis limbs in succes- 
sion to be scratched, drawing himself up so that his 
ribs might be reached by the linger, and closing his eyes 
during the operation, evincing his satisfaction by grimaces 
irresistibly ludicrous. 

4. The P. Priamus inhabits the northern and eastern 
provinces, and the wooded hills which occur in these 
portions of the island. In appearance it diflers both in 
size and in colour from the common wanderoo, being 
larger and more inclining to grey ; and in habits it is 
much less reserved. , At Jaffna, and in other parts of the 
island where the population is comparatively numerous, 
these monkeys become so familiarised with the presence 
of man as to exhibit the utmost daring and indifference. 
A flock of them will take possession of a palmyra 
palm ; and so effectually can they crouch and 
conceal themselves among the leaves that, on the 
slightest alarm, the whole party becomes invisible in 
an instant. The presence of a dog, however excites 


1 Mr. Blyth quotes as authority 
for this trivial name a passage from 
Major Forbes’ Eleven Years in Cey- 
lon ; and I can vouch for the graphic 
accuracy of the remark. — “ A species 


of very large monkey, that passed 
some distance before me, when rest- 
ing on aU fours, looked so like a 
Ceylon bear, that I nearly took him 
for one.” 
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such an irrepressible curiosity that, in order to watch 
his movements, they never fail to betray themselves. 
They may be seen frequently congregated on the roof 
of a native hut ; and, some years ago, the child of a 
European clergyman stationed at Tillipalli having been 
left on the ground by the nurse, was so teased and bitten 
by them as to cause its death. 

The Singhalese have the impression that the remains 
of a monkey are never found in the forest ; a belief 
which they have embodied in the proverb that “ lie who 
has seen a white crow, the nest of a paddy bird, a 
straight coco-nut tree, or a dead monkey, is certain to 
live for ever.” This piece of folk-lore has evidently 
reached Ceylon from India, where it is believed that 
persons dwelling on the spot where a hanuinan monkey, 
N. entellus , has been killed, will die, and that even its 
bones are unlucky, and that no house erected where they 
are hid under ground can prosper. Hence when a house 
is to be built, it is one of the employments of the Jyotish 
philosophers to ascertain by their science that none such are 
concealed ; and Buchanan observes that “ it is, perhaps, 
owing to this fear of ill-luck that no native will acknow- 
ledge his having seen a dead hanuman .” 1 

The only other quadrumanous animal found in Ceylon 
I s die little loris 2 , which, from its sluggish movements, 
nocturnal habits, and consequent inaction during the; 
day, has acquired the name of the “ Ceylon Sloth.” 
Here are two varieties in the island; one of the ordi- 
nary fulvous brown, and another larger, whose fur is 
entirely black. A specimen of the former was sent to 
me from Chilaw, on the western coast, and lived for 
s °me time at Colombo, feeding on rice, fruit, and vege- 
tables. It was partial to ants and other insects, and 
always eager for milk or the bone of a fowl. The 
naturally slow motion of its limbs enables the loris to 

poo ^ UC 1 Ir ^ NAN S Survey of Bhayul- lieved that the body of a dead monkey 
Jr > p. 142. At Gibraltar it is be- is never found on the rock. 

a Loris graeilis, Geoff. 


k 3 
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approach its prey so stealthily that it seizes birds before 
they can be alarmed by its presence. The natives assert 
that it has been known to strangle the pea-fowl at 
night, and feast on the brain. During the day the 
one which I kept was usually asleep in the strange po- 
sition represented below ; its perch firmly grasped with 
all hands, its back curved into a ball of soft fur, and its 
head hidden deep between its legs. The singularlv- 
large and intense eyes of the loris have attracted the 
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attention of the Singhalese, who capture the creature 
for the purpose of extracting them as charms and love- 
potions, and this they are said to effect by holding the 
little animal to the fire till its eyeballs burst. ft" 
Tamil name is theivamju , or “ thin-bodied ; ” and hence a 
deformed child or an emaciated person has acquired 
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in the Tamil districts the same epithet. The light- 
coloured variety of the loris in Ceylon has a spot on its 
forehead, somewhakresembling the namam , or mark worn 
by the worshippers of Vishnu ; and, from this peculiarity, 
it is distinguished as the Nama-theivamju . 1 

II. Cheiroptera. Bats . — The multitude of bats is one 
of the features of the evening landscape; they abound 
in every cave and subterranean passage, in the tunnels 
on the highways, in the galleries of the fortifications, 
in the roofs of the bungalows, and the ruins of every 
temple and building. At sunset they are seen issuing 
from their diurnal retreats to roam through the twilight 
in search of crepuscular insects, and as night approaches 
and the lights in the rooms attract the night-fiying 
lepidoptera, the bats sweep round the dinner-table and 
carry off their tiny prey within the glitter of the lamps. 
Including the frugivorous section about sixteen species 
have been identified in Ceylon, and of these, two varieties 
are peculiar to the island. The colours of some of 
them are as brilliant as the plumage of a bird, bright 
yellow, deep orange, and a rich ferruginous brown 
inclining to red . 2 The Eoussette 3 of Ceylon (the 
u Idying-fox,” as it is usually called by Europeans,) 
measures from three to four feet from point to point of 
its extended wings, and some of them have been seen 
wanting but a few inches of five feet in the alar 
expanse. These sombre-looking creatures feed chiefly 
0,1 i'ipe fruits, the guava, the plantain, and the rose- 
a Pple» and are abundant in all the maritime districts, 
especially at the season when the silk-cotton tree, the 
pulun-irnbul 4 , is putting forth its flower-buds, of which 


1 There is an interesting notice of 

e . ns °f Ceylon by l)r. Temtlb- 
’ . m the Mag. Nat. Hist. 1844, 

, Xlv * P- 362. 

^ b0l °I >hua affinis? var. rubidus, 
^j^h|P°6ideros murinus, var. fulvus, 


Ilipposideros speoris, var. aureus, 
Kelaart. 

Kerivoula picta, Pallas. 
Scotophilus Heathii, Hors/. 

8 Pteropus Edwardsii, 

* Eriodendron orientale, Stead. 
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they arc singularly fond. By day they suspend them- 
selves from the highest branches , hanging by the claws 
of the hind legs, pressing the chin against, the breast, 
and using the closed membrane attached to the fore- 
arms as a mantle to envelope the head. At sunset 
launching into the air, they hover with a murmuring 
sound occasioned by the beating of their broad mem- 
branous wings, around the fruit trees, on which they 
feed till morning, when they resume their pensile atti- 
tude as before. They are strongly attracted to the 
coco-nut trees during the period when toddy is drawn for 
distillation, and exhibit, it is said, at such times symptoms 
resembling intoxication . 1 II 

The flying-fox is killed by the natives for the sake of 
its flesh, which I have been told, by a gentleman who 
lias eaten it, resembles that of the hare . 2 

There are several varieties (some of them peculiar to 
the island) of the horse-shoe-headed Rhinolophus , with 
the strange leaf-like appendage erected on the extremity 
of the nose. It has been suggested that bats, though 
nocturnal, are delicient in that keen vision characteristic 


I Mr. Thwattes, of the lioyal Bo- 
lanie (iiird en, at Kandy, in a recent 
letter, 10th Dec. 1858, gives the fol- 
lowing description of a periodical 
visit of the pteropus to an avenue of 

-trees: — “You would he much 
interested now in observing a colony 
of the pteropus hat, which has estab- 
lished itself for a season on somo 
trees within sight of my bungalow. 
They came about the same time last 
year, and, after staying a few weeks, 
disappeared : I suppose they had 
demolished all the available food in 
the neighbourhood. They are now 
busy of an evening eating the tigs of 
Ficus elastica, of which we have a 
long avenue in the grounds, as 1 
daresay you remember. 

II These bats take possession during 
the day of particular trees, upon 
which they hang like so much ripe 
fruit, but they take it into their 
heads to have some exercise every 


morning between the hours ot 0 and 
11, during which they are wheeling 
about in the air by the hundred, 
seemingly enjoying the sunshine and 
warmth. They then return to tlieir 
favourite tree, and remain quirt 
until the evening, when they move off 
t< > wards their feeding ground. r l here 
is a great chattering and screaming 
amongst them before they can get 
agreeably settled in their places 
after tlieir morning exercise ; quar- 
relling, I suppose, for the most com- 
fortable spots to hang on by during 
the rest of the day. The trees the) 
take possession of become nearly 
stripped of leaves ; and it is a curious 
sight to see them in such immense 
numbers. I do not allow them to be 
disturbed.” 

2 In Western India the native 
Portuguese eat the flying-fox, ana 
renounce it delicate, and far from 
isagreeable in flavour. 
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of animals which take their prey at night . I doubt 

whether this conjecture be well founded ; but at least it 
would seem that in their peculiar oeconomy some addi- 
tional power is required to supplement that of vision, 
as in insects that of touch is superadded, in the most 
sensitive development to that of sight. Hence, it is 
possible that the extended screen stretched at the back 
of their nostrils may be intended by nature to facilitate 
the collection and conduction of odours, as the vast 
development of the shell of the ear m the same family is 
designed to assist in the collection of sounds — and thus 
to reinforce their vision when in pursuit of their prey 
at twilight by the superior sensitiveness of the organs 
of hearing and smell, as they are already remarkable 
for that marvellous sense of touch which enables them, 
even when deprived of sight, to direct their flight with 
security, by means of the delicate nerves of the wing. 
One tiny little bat, not much larger than the humble 
bee 1 , and of a glossy black colour, is sometimes to be 
seen about Colombo. It is so familiar and gentle that 
it will alight on the cloth during dinner, and manifests 
so little alarm that it seldom makes any effort to escape 
before a wine glass can be inverted to secure it . 2 

III. Carnivora. — Bears . — Of the carnivora , the one 
most dreaded by the natives of Ceylon, and the only 
one of the larger animals which makes the depths of the 
forest its habitual retreat, is the bear 3 , attracted by the 
honey which is to be found in the hollow trees and clefts 
°f the rocks. Occasionally spots of fresh earth are 
observed which have been turned up by them in search 
°f some favourite root. They feed also on , the termites 
and ants. A friend of mine traversing the forest near 
Jaffna, at early dawn, had his attention attracted by the 


1 It is a very small Singhalese 

Variety of ScotophUus Coromandeli- 
Cl w, F Cuv. 

lor a notice of the curious para- 


site peculiar to the bat, see Note A. 
end of this chapter. 

3 Prochilus labiatus, Blainville. 
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growling of a bear, which was seated upon a lofty branch 
thrusting portions of a red-ants’ nest into its mouth with 
one paw, whilst with the other he endeavoured to clear 
his eyebrows and lips of the angry inmates which bit 
and tortured him in their rage. The Ceylon bear is 
found only in the low and dry districts of the northern 
and south-eastern coast, and is seldom met with on the 
mountains or the moist and damp plains of the west. It 
is furnished with a bushy tuft of hair on the back, be- 
tween the shoulders, to which the young are accustomed 
to cling till sufficiently strong to provide for their own 
safety. During a severe drought which prevailed in the 
northern province in 1850, the district of Caretehy was 
so infested by bears that the Oriental custom of the 
women resorting to the wells was altogether suspended, 
as it was a common occurrence to find one of these 
animals in the water, unable to climb up the yielding 
and slippery soil, down which his thirst had impelled 
him to slide during the night. 

Although the structure of the bear shows him to be 
naturally omnivorous, he rarely preys upon flesh in 
Ceylon, and his solitary habits whilst in search of honey 
and fruits, render him timid and retiring. Hence lie 
evinces alarm* on the approach of man or other animals, 
and, unable to make a rapid retreat, his panic rather 
than any vicious disposition leads him to become an 
assailant in self-defence. But so furious are his assaults 
under such circumstances that the Singhalese have a 
terror of his attack greater than that created by any 
other beast of the forest. If not armed with a gun, a 
native, in the places where bears abound, usually carries 
a light axe, called “ kodelly,” with which to strike them 
on the head. The bear, on the other hand, always aims 
at the -face, and, if successful in prostrating his victim, 
usually commences by assailing the eyes. I have met 
numerous individuals on our journeys who exhibited 
frightful scars from these encounters, the white seams 
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of their wounds contrasting hideously with the dark colour 
of the rest of tlieir bodies. 

The Veddahs in Bintenne, whose chief stores consist 
of honey, live in dread of the bears, because, attracted 
by its perfume, they will not hesitate to attack their rude 
dwellings, when allured by this irresistible temptation. 
The Post-office runners, who always travel by night, 
are frequently exposed to danger from these animals, 
especially along the coast from Putlam to Aripo, where 
they are found in considerable numbers ; and, to guard 
against surprise, they are accustomed to carry flambeaux, 
to give warning to the bears, and enable them to shuffle 
out of the path. 1 

Leopards 2 are the only formidable members of the 


1 Amongst the Singhalese there is 
a belief that certain charms are efli- 
cacious in protecting them from the 
\iolence of bears, and those whose 
a\ orations expose them to encounters 
of this kind are accustomed to cairv 
a talisman either attached to their 
neck or enveloped in the folds of their 
luxuriant hair. A friend of mine, 
writing of an adventure which oc- 
curred at Anarajapoora, thus de- 
scribes an occasion on whicli a Moor, 
who attended him, was somewhat 
rudely disabused of his belief in the 
efficacy of charms upon bears : — 
‘‘Desiring to change the position of a 
herd of deer, the Moorman (with liis 
charm) was sent across some swampy 
land to disturb them. As he was 
proceeding we saw him suddenlv 
turn from an old tree and run back 
with all speed, his hair becoming un- 
fastened and like his clothes stream - 
ln ? in the wind. It soon became 
evident that he was flying from some 
terrific object, for he had thrown 
down his gun, and, in his panic, he 
Waa tubing the shortest line towards 
,l S which lay across a swamp covered 
yith sedge and rushes that greatly 
UHpeded his progress, and prevented 
118 a PProaching him, or seeing what 
^ v as the cause of his flight. Missing 
118 ®teps from one hard spot to an- 
°ther he repeatedly fell into the 
water, but he rose and resumed his 
Il y ,lt . I advanced as far as the sods 


would bear my weight, but to go fur- 
ther was impracticable. Just within 
ball range there was an open space, 
and, as the man gained it, I saw that 
lie was pursued by a bear and two 
cubs. As the person of the fugitive 
covered the bear, it was impossible 
to fire without risk. At last he fell 
exhausted, and the bear being close 
upon him, I discharged both barrels. 
The first broke the bear’s shoulder, 
but this only made her moro savage, 
and rising on her hind legs she ad- 
vanced with ferocious grunts, when 
the second barrel, though I do not 
think it took effect, served to frighten 
her, for turning round she retreated 
at full speed, followed by the cubs. 
Some natives then waded through 
the mud to the Moorman, who was 
just exhausted and would have been 
drowned but that he fell with his 
head upon a tuft of grass : the poor 
man was unable to speak, and for 
several weeks his intellect seemed 
confused. The adventure sufficed to 
satisfy him that he could not again 
depend upon a charm to protect him 
from bears, though he always insisted 
that but for its having fallen from 
his hair where he had fastened it 
under his turban, the bear would not 
have ventured to attack him.” 

s Felis pardus, Linn. What is called 
a leoparcl, or a cheetah, in Ceylon, is 
in reality the true panther. 
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tiger race in Ceylon, and they are neither very nume- 
rous nor very dangerous as they seldom attack man. 
By Europeans they are commonly called cheetahs ; but 
the true cheetah, the hunting leopard of India (Fells 
jubata), does not exist in Ceylon. There is a rare 
variety which has been found in various parts of the 
island, in which the skin, instead of being spotted, is of 
a uniform black. 1 The leopard&4i$guent the vicinity of 
pasture lands in quest of the deer and other peaceful 
animals which resort to them ; and the villagers often 
complain of the destruction of their cattle by these 
formidable marauders. In relation to them, the natives 
have a curious but firm conviction that when a bullock 
is killed by a leopard, and, in expiring, falls so that 
its right side is undermost , the leopard will not return 
to devour it. I have been told by English sportsmen 
(some of whom share in the popular belief), that 
sometimes, when they have proposed to watch by the 
carcase of a bullock recently killed by a leopard, in the 
hope of shooting the spoiler on his return in scare) 1 
of his prey, the native owner of the slaughtered 
animal, though earnestly desiring to be avenged, has 
assured them that it would be in vain, as, the beast 
having fallen on its right side, the leopard would not 
return. 

The Singhalese hunt them for the sake of their ex- 
tremely beautiful skins, but prefer taking them in traps 
and pitfalls, and occasionally in spring cages formed of 
poles driven firmly into the ground, within which a kid 
is generally fastened as a bait ; the door being held 
open by a sapling bent down by the united force of 
several men, and so arranged to act as a spring, to 
which a noose is ingeniously attached formed of plaited 
deer hide. The cries of the kid attracts the leopards, 
one of which, being tempted to enter, is enclosed by the 
liberation of the spring and grasped firmly round the 
body by the noose. 


F. melas, Peron and Leseur , 
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Like the other carnivora, they are timid and cowardly 
in the presence of man, never intruding on him volun- 
tarily and making a hasty retreat when approached. 
Instances have, however, occurred of individuals having 
been slain by them, and like the tiger, it is believed, 
that having once tasted human blood they acquire an 
habitual relish for it. A peon ' on night duty at the 
court-house at Anarajapoora, was some years ago carried 
off' by a leopard from a table in the verandah on which 
lie had laid down his head to sleep. At Batticaloa a 
“ cheetah ” in two instances in succession was known to 
carry off men placed on a stage erected in a tree to 
drive away elephants from the rice-lands : but such 
cases are rare, and as compared with their dread of 
the bear, the natives of Ceylon entertain but slight ap- 
prehensions of the “ cheetah.” It is, however, the 
dread of sportsmen, whose dogs when beating in the 
jungle are especially exposed to its attacks : and I am 
aware of one instance in which a party having tied 
their dogs to the tent-pole for security, and fallen 
asleep around them, a leopard sprang into the tent and 
carried ofF a dog from the midst of its slumbering 
masters. 

They are strongly attracted by the peculiar odour 
which accompanies small-pox. The reluctance of the 
natives to submit themselves or their children to vac- 
cination exposes the island to frightful visitations of 
this disease, and in the villages in the interior it is 
usual on such occasions to erect huts in the jungle 
to serve as temporary hospitals. Towards these the 
leopards are certain to be allured ; and . the medical 
officers are obliged to resort -to increased precautions in 
consequence. On one occasion being in the mountains 
near Kandy, a messenger despatched to me through the 
jungle excused his delay by stating that a “cheetah” 
nad seated itself in the only practicable path, and re- 
gained quietly licking its fore paws and rubbing them 
( wer its face, till he was forced to drive it, with stones, 
nito the forest. 
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Major Skinner, who for upwards of forty years has 
had occasion to live almost constantly in the interior, 
occupied in the prosecution of surveys and the construc- 
tion of roads, is strongly of opinion that towards man the 
disposition of the leopard is essentially pacific, and that, 
when discovered, its natural impulse is to effect its escape. 
In illustration of this, I insert an extract from one of his 
letters, which describes an adventure highly characteristic 
of this instinctive timidity. 

“ On the occasion of one of my visits to Adam’s Peak 
in the prosecution of my military reconnoissanccs of the 
mountain zone, I fixed on a pretty little patena (?'. e. 
meadow) in the midst of an extensive and dense forest 
in the southern segment of the Peak Eange, as a favour- 
able spot for operations. It Would have been difficult, 
after descending from the cone of the peak, to have 
found one’s way to this point, in the midst of so vast a 
wilderness of trees, had not long experience assured me 
that good game tracks would be found leading to it, and 
by one of them I reached it. It was in the afternoon, 
just after one of those tropical sun-showers which de- 
corate . every branch and blade with its pendant bril- 
liants, and the little patena was covered with game, 
either driven to the open space by the drippings from 
the leaves or tempted by the freshness of the pasture : 
there were several pairs of elk, the bearded antlered 
male contrasting finely with his mate ; and other 
varieties of game in a profusion not to be found in any 
place frequented by man. It was some time before I 
could allow them to be disturbed by the rude fall of the 
axe, in our necessity to establish our bivouac for the 
night, and they were so unaccustomed to danger, that it 
was long before they took alarm at our noises. 

“ The following morning, anxious to gain a height in 
time to avail myself of the clear atmosphere of sunrise 
for my observations, I started off by myself through 
the jungle, leaving orders for my men, with my survey- 
ing instruments, to follow my track by the notches 
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which I cut in the bark of the trees/ On leaving the 
plain, I availed myself of a fine wide game track which 
lay in my direction, and had gone perhaps half a mile 
from the camp, when I was startled by a slight rustling 
iu the nilloo 1 to my right, and in another instant, by 
the spring of a magnificent leopard which, in a bound 
of full eight feet in height over the lower brushwood, 
lighted at my feet within eighteen inches of the spot 
whereon I stood, and lay in a crouching position, his fiery 
gleaming eyes fixed on me. 

“The predicament was not a pleasant one. I had 
no weapon of defence, and with one spring or blow of 
his paw the beast could have annihilated me. To move 
I knew would only encourage his attack. It occurred to 
me at the moment that I had heard of the power of 
man’s eye over wild animals, and accordingly I fixed 
my gaze as intently, as the agitation of such a moment 
enabled me, oil his eyes : we stared at each other for 
some seconds, when, to my •inexpressible joy, the beast 
turned and bounded down the straight open path before 
me.” “This scene occurred just at that period of the 
morning when the grazing animals retired from the open 
patena to the cool shade of the forest : doubtless, the 
leopard had taken my approach for that of a deer, or 
s °me such animal. And if his spring had been at a 
quadruped instead of a biped, his distance was so well 
measured, that it must have landed him on the neck of a 
( leer, an elk, or a buffalo ; as it was, one pace more would 
have done for me. A bear would not have let his victim 
off so easily.” 

It is said, but I never have been able personally to 
verify the fact, that the Ceylon leopard exhibits a pe- 
euliarity in being unable entirely to retract its claws 
within their sheaths. 

Of the lesser feline species the number and variety 


in 8 P ec * es of one of the suffruticose Acanthaceee which grows abundantly 
he mountain ranges of Ceylon. See ante , p. 90 n. f* 
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in Ceylon is inferior to that of India. The Palm-cat 1 
lurks by day among the fronds of the coco-nut trees, 
and by night makes destructive forays on the fowls of the 
villagers ; and, in order to suck the blood of its victim, 
inflicts a wound so small as "to be almost imperceptible. 
The glossy genette 2 , the 44 Civet ” of Europeans, is common 
in the northern province, where the Tamils confine it 
in cages for sake of its musk, which they collect from 
the wooden bars on which it rubs itself. Edrisi, the 
Moorish geographer, writing in the twelfth century, 
enumerates musk as one of the productions then exported 
from Ceylon . 3 

Dogs . — There is no native wild dog in Ceylon, but 
every village and town is haunted by mongrels of 
European descent, which are •known by the generic 
description of Pariahs. They are* a miserable race, 
acknowledged by no owners, living on the garbage of 
the streets and sewers, lean, wretched, and mangy, and 
if spoken to unexpectedly, shrinking with an almost 
involuntary cry. Yet in these persecuted outcasts there 
survives that germ of instinctive affection which binds 
the dog to the human race, and a gentle word, even a 
look of compassionate kindness, is sufficient foundation 
for a lasting attachment. 

The Singhalese, from their religious aversion to taking 
away life in any form, permit the increase of then' 
desolate creatures till in the hot season they become so 
numerous as to be a nuisance ; and the only expedient 
hitherto devised by the civil government to reduce 
their numbers, is once in each year to offer a reward 
for their destruction, when the Tamils and Malays 
pursue them in the streets with clubs (guns being 
forbidden by the police for fear of accidents), and the 
unresisting dogs are beaten to death on -the side-paths 
and door steps, where they had been taught to resort 


Jan- 


1 Pftradoxuru8 typus, F. Cuv. 3 Edrisi, Geogr., sec. vii. 

3 Viverra Indie fyQeoffr.. Hodgson, bert’s translation, t. ii. p. 72. 
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for food* Lord Torrington, during liis tenure of office, 
attempted the more civilised experiment of putting some 
check on their numbers, by imposing a dog tax, the effect 
of which would have been to lead to the drowning of 
puppies ; whereas there is reason to believe that dogs are 
at present bred by the horse-keepers to be killed for sake 
of the reward. 

Jackal,— The Jackal 1 in the low country hunts in 
packs, headed by a leader, and these audacious prowlers 
have been seen to assault and pull down a deer. The 
small number of hares in the districts they infest is 
ascribed to their depredations. An excrescence is 
sometimes found on the head of the jackal, con- , 
sisting of a small horny cone about half an inch in 
length, and concealed by a tuft of hair. This the 
natives call Narri-comboo , and they aver that this 
u Jackal’s horn ” only grows on the head of the leader 
of the pack . 2 The Singhalese and the Tamils alike 
regard it as a . talisman, and believe that its fortunate 
possessor can command by its instrumentality the reali- 
sation of every wish, and that if stolen or lost by him, 
it will invariably return of its own accord. Those who 
have jewels to conceal, rest in perfect security if along 
with them they can deposit a Narri-comboo, fully con- 
vinced that its presence is an effectual safeguard against 
robbers. 

Jackals are subject to hydrophobia, and instances are 
frequent of cattle being bitten by them and dying in con- 
sequence. 

The Mongo os. — Of the Mongoos or Ichneumons five 
species have been described ; and one which frequents 
the hills' near Neuera-ellia 3 , is so remarkable from its 


[ 9 anis au reus, Linn. 

In the Museum of the College < 
\ ur " c nns, London (No. 4802 a), thei 
I* a minium of a jackal which exh 
/i 8 strange osseous process c 
super-occipital ; and I have placi 
with it a specimen of the lion 
VOL. I. 


sheath, which was presented to me 
by Mr. Lavalliere, the district judge 
of Kandy. 

3 Her pedes vifticollis. Mr. W. 
Elliott, in his Catalogue <rf Mam- 
malia found in the Southern Maharata 
Country, Madras, 1S40, says, that 
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bushy fur, that the invalid soldiers in the Sanatarium, 
to whom it is familiar, call it the “ Ceylon badger.” 
I have found universally that the natives of Ceylon 
attach no credit to the European story of the Mongoos 
(II. griseus) resorting to some plant, which no one 
has yet succeeded in identifying, as an antidote against 
the bite of the venomous serpents on which it preys. 
There is no doubt that in its conflicts with, the Cobra 
de capello and other poisonous snakes, wliich it attacks 
with as little hesitation as the harmless ones, it may be 
seen occasionally to retreat, and even to retire into the 
jungle, and, it is added, to eat some vegetable j but a 
gentleman who has been a frequent observer of its 
exploits, assures me that most usually the herb it 
resorted to was grass ; and if this were not at hand, 
almost any other that grew near seemed equally 
acceptable. Hence has probably arisen the long list 
of plants ; such as the Ophioxylon ' serpentinum and 

Ophiorhiza mungos , the Arista lochia Indica , the Mi- 
mosa octandru , and others, each of wliich has boon 

asserted to be the Ichneumon’s specific ; whilst their 
multiplicity is demonstrative of the non-existence of 
any one in particular to which the animal resorts for an 
antidote. Were there any truth in the tale as regards 
the mongoos, it would be difficult to understand, why 
other creatures, such as the secretary bird and the 
falcon, which equally destroy serpents, should be left 
defenceless, and the Ichneumon alone provided with 

a prophylactic. Besides, were the Ichneumon inspired 
by that courage which would result from the conscious- 
ness of security, it would be so indifferent to the bite 
of the serpent, that we might conclude that, both in its 
approaches and its assault, it would be utterly careless as 
to the precise mode of its attack. Such, however, is for 


u One specimen of this Herpestes was 
procured by accident in the Ghat 
forests in 1820, and is now deposited 
in the British Museum; it is very 


rare, inhabiting only the thicket 
woods, and its habits are very littK* 
known,” p. 9. In Ceylon it is com- 
paratively common. 
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from being the case ; and next to its audacity, nothing 
is more surprising than the adroitness with which it 
escapes the spring of the snake under a due sense of 
danger, and the cunning with which it makes its ar- 
rangements to leap upon the back and fasten its teeth in 
the head of the cobra. It is this display of instinctive 
ingenuity that Lucan 1 celebrates where he paints the 
Ichneumon diverting the attention of the asp, by the 
motion of his bushy tail, and then seizing it in the midst 
of its confusion. 

“ Aspidas ut Ph arias cauda solertior hostis 
Ludit, et iratas incerta provocat umbra : 

Obliquusque caput vanas serpen tis in auras 
Efliisae toto comprendit guttura morsu 
Letiferam citra saniem ; tunc irrita pestis 
Exprimitur, faucesquu fluimt pcreunte yeneno.” 

Pharsalia, lib. iv. v. # 720. 

Tlie mystery of the mongoos and its antidote has 
been referred to the supposition that there may be some 
peculiarity in its organisation which renders it proof 
ayainst the poison of the serpent. It remains for 
future investigation to determine liow far this conjec- 
ture is founded in truth ; and whether in the blood of 
the mongoos there exists any element or quality which 
acts as a prophylactic. Such exceptional provisions 
are not without precedent in the animal coconomy : the 
hornbill feeds with impunity on the deadly fruit of the 
strychnos ; the milky juice of some species of euphorbia, 
which is harmless to oxen, is invariably fatal to the 
zebra ; and the tsetse fly, the pest of South Africa, 
whose bite is mortal to the ox, the dog, and the horse, 

18 harmless to man and the untamed creatures of the 
forest . 2 

The Singhalese distinguish one species of mongoos, 
which they designate “ Hotarnbeya ” and which they 


1 The passage in Lucan is a versi- 

icutio 11 of the same narrative related 
y{ \ ! n y, lib. viii. ch. 35 j and .Elian, 
hb. ni. ch. 22. 


8 Dr. Livingstone, Tour in S. 
Africa , p. 80. Is it a fact that in 
America pigs extirpate the rattle- 
snakes with impunity? 
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assert never preys upon serpents. A writer in the 
Ceylon Miscellany mentions, that they are often to be 
seen “crossing rivers and frequenting mud-brooks' near 
Chilaw; the adjacent thickets affording them shelter, 
and their food consisting of aquatic reptiles, crabs, and 
mollusca .” 1 

IV. Rodentia. Squirrels . — Smaller animals in great 
numbers enliven the forests and lowland plains with 
their graceful movements. Squirrels 2 , of which there 
are a great variety, make their shrill metallic call heard 
at early morning in the woods, and when sounding their 
note of warning on the approach of a civet or a tree- 
snake, the ears tingle with the loud trill of defiance, 
which rings as clear and rapid as the running down of an 
alarum, and is instantly caught up and re-echoed from 
every side by their terrified playmates. 

.. One of the largest, belonging to a closely allied sub- 
genus, is known as the “Flying Squirrel ,” 3 from its 
being assisted in its prodigious leaps from tree to tree, 
by the parachute formed by the skin of the flanks, 
which on the extension. of the limbs front and rear, is 
laterally expanded from foot to foot. Thus buoyed up 
in its descent, the spring which it is enabled to make 
from one lofty tree to another resembles the flight of a 
bird rather than the bound of a quadruped. Of these 
pretty creatures there are two species, one common to 
Ceylon and India, the other ( Sciuropterus Layardti , 
Kelaart) is peculiar to the island, and is by far the most 
beautiful of the family. 


1 This is possibly the u musbilai ” 

or mouse-cat of Behar, which preys 
upon birds and fish. Could it be 
the Urvn of the Nepaleso ( Urva 
cancrivora, Hodgson), which Mr. 
Hodgson describes as dwelling in 
burrows, and being carnivorous and 
ranivorous? — Vide Joitrn. As. Soc. 
Bong., vol. vi. p. 5t». 

3 Of two kinds which frequent the 
mountains, one which is peculiar to i 
Ceylon was discovered by Mr. Edgar ; 


L. Layard, who has done me the 
honour to call it the Sciurm 
nentii. Its dimensions are hu , r t ‘> 
measuring upwards of two feet from 
head to tail. It is distinguised from 
the S. macrurus by the predominant 
black colour of the upper surface ol 
the body, with the exception of a 
rusty spot at the base of tne ears. 

3 Pteromys oral., Ticket. P. l )et ‘ 
aurista, Pallas. 
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Bats . — Among the multifarious inhabitants to which 
the forest affords at once a home and provender is the 
tree rat 1 , which forms its nest on the branches, and by 
turns makes its visits to the dwellings of the natives, 
frequenting the ceilings in preference to the lower parts 
of houses. Here it is incessantly followed by the rat- 
snake 2 , whose domestication is encouraged by the native 
servants, in consideration of its services in destroying 
vermin. I had one day an opportunity of surprising a 
snake which had just seized on a rat of this description, 
and of covering it suddenly with a glass shade, before it 
had time to swallow its prey. The serpent, which ap- 
peared stunned by its own capture, allowed the rat to 
escape from its jaws, which cowered at one side of the 
glass in the most pitiable state of trembling terror. The 
two were left alone for some moments, and on my re- 
turn to them the snake was as before in the same attitude, 
of sullen stupor. On setting them at liberty, the rat 
bounded towards the nearest fence; but quick as light- 
ning it was followed by its pursuer, which seized it before 
it could gain the hedge, through which I saw the snake 
glide with its victim in its jaws. 

Another indigenous variety of the rat is that which 
made its appearance for the first time in the coffee plan- 
tations on the Kandyan hills in the. year 1847, and in 
such swarms does it infest them, that as many as a thou- 
sand have been killed in a single day on one estate. In 
order to reach the buds and blossoms of the coffee, it 
cuts such slender branches, as would not sustain its 
weight, and feeds as they fall to the ground ; and so deli- 
cate and sharp are its incisors, that the twigs thus de- 
stroyed are detached by as clean a cut as if severed with 
a knife. The coffee-rat 3 is an insular variety of the Mas 
hirsutus of W. Elliot, found in Southern India. They 


There are two species of the tree 2 Coryphodon Blumenbachii. 
!■ u ^ Ce ^ lon : rufescens, Gray ; 3 Golunda Ellioti, Gray. 

I* 1, ,? ve8Ce ns, Elliot ;) and Mus ne- 
moralis, Blyth. 
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inhabit the forests , making their nests among the roots of 
the trees, and like the lemmings of Norway and Lapland, 
they migrate in vast numbers on the occurrence of a 
scarcity’ of their ordinary food. The Malabar coolies are 
so fond of their flesh, that they evince a preference for 
those districts in which the coffee plantations are subject 
to these incursions, where they fry the rats in oil, or 
convert them into curry. 

Bandicoot — Another favourite article of food with 
the Coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot 1 , which attains on 
those hills the weight of two or three pounds, and grows 
to nearly the length of two feet. As it feeds on grain 
and roots, its flesh is said to be delicate, and much resem- 
bling young pork. Its nests, when rifled, are frequently 
found to contain considerable quantities of rice, stored up 
against the dry season. 

Porcupine . — The Porcupine 2 is another of the rodentia 
which has drawn down upon itself the hostility of the 
planters, from its destruction of the young coco-nut palms 
to which it is a pernicious and persevering, but withal so 
crafty, a visitor, that it is with difficulty any trap can be 
so disguised, or any bait made so alluring, as to lead to 
its capture. The usual expedient is to place some of its 
favourite food at the extremity of a trench, so narrow 
as to prevent the .porcupine turning, whilst the direction 
of his quills effectually bars his retreat. On a newly 
planted coco-nut tope, at Harig-welle, within a few miles 
of Colombo, I have heard of as many as twenty-seven 
being thus captured in a single night ; but such success 
is rare. The more ordinary expedient is to smoke them 
out by burning straw at the apertures of their burrows. 
The flesh is esteemed a delicacy in Ceylon, and in con- 
sistency, colour, and flavour, it very much resembles that 
of a young pig. 


1 Mils bandicota, Beckst. The En- 

glish term bandicoot is a corruption 
of the Telinga name pandikoku, lite- 
rally pig-rat. 


8 Hystrix leucurus, Sykes. 
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V. Edentata. Pengolin. — Of the Edentata the only 
example in Ceylon is the scaly ant-eater, called by the 
Singhalese, Caballaya, but usually known by its Malay 
name of Pengolin 1 , a word indicative of its faculty of 
u rolling itself up ” into a compact ball, by bending 
its head towards its stomach, arching its back into a 
circle, and securing all by a powerful fold of its mail- 
covered tail. The feet of the Pengolin arc armed with 
powerful claws, which they double in in walking like 
the Ant-eater of Brazil. These they use in extracting 
their favourite food, the termites, from ant-hills and 
decaying wood. When at liberty, they burrow in the 
dry ground to a depth of seven or eight feet, where 
they reside in pairs, and produce annually one or two 
young. . 

Of two specimens which I kept alive at different 
times, one from the vicinity of Kandy, about two feet 
in length, was a gentle and affectionate creature, which, 
after wandering over the house in search of ant^’ would 
attract attention to its wants by climbing up my knee, 
laying hold of my leg with its prehensile tail. The other, 
more than double that length, was caught in the jungle 
near Cliilaw, and brought to me in Colombo. I had always 
understood that the pengolin was unable to climb trees ; 
but the one last mentioned frequently ascended a tree 
in my garden, in search of ants, and this it effected by 
means of its hooked feet, elided by an oblique grasp of 
the tail. The ants it seized by extending its round 
and glutinous tongue along their tracks. In both, the 
scales of the back were a cream-coloured white, with a 
tinge of red in the specimen which came from Chilaw, 
probably acquired by the insinuation of the Cabook dust 
which abounds along the western coast of the island. 
Generally speaking, they were quiet during the day, and 
grew restless as evening and night approached. 

VI. Kuminantia. The Gaur . — Besides the deer and 


1 Mania pentadactyla, Linn. 
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some varieties of the humped ox, which have been in- 
troduced from the opposite continent of India, Ceylon 
has probably but one other indigenous ruminant, the 
buffalo . 1 There is a tradition that the gaur, found 
in the extremity of the Indian peninsula, was at one 
period a native of the Kandyan mountains ; but as Knox 
speaks of one which in his time “was kept among the 
king’s creatures" at Kandy 2 , and his account of it 
tallies with that of the Bos Gaurus of Hmdostan, it 
would appear even then to have been a rarity. A place 
between Neucra-cllia and Adam’s Peak bears the name 
of Gowrardlia, and it is not impossible that the animal 
may yet be discovered in some of the impel fectly ex- 
plored regions of the island . 3 I have heard of an in- 
stance in which a very old Kandyan, residing in the 
mountains near the Ilorton Plains, asserted that when 
young he had seen what he believed to have been a 
gaur, ° and which lie described as between an elk and a 
buffalo in size, dark brown in colour, and veiy scantily 
provided with hair. 

Oxen. — Oxen arc used by the peasantry both m 
ploughing and in tempering the mud in the wet paddi 
fields before sowing the rice; and when the harvest is 
reaped they “ tread out the corn,” after the immemorial 
custom of the East. The wealth of the native chiefs 
and landed proprietors frequently consists in their herds 
of bullocks, which they hire out to their dependents 
during the seasons for agricultural labour ; and as they 
already supply them with land to be tilled, and lend the 
seed which is to crop it, the further contribution of this 
portion of the labour serves to render the dependence ot 
the peasantry on the chiefs and head-men complete. 

The cows are worked equally with the oxen ; am 


3 Kel\aht ; Fauna Zeylan., P- 


1 Bubaliis buftelus, Gray . 

9 Historical Relation of Ceylon f $c. f 

a.h. 1681. Book i. c. 6. 
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as the calves are always permitted to suck them , 
milk is an article which the traveller can rarely hope 
to procure in a Kandyan village. From their con- 
stant exposure at all seasons, the cattle in Ceylon, 
both- those employed in agriculture and on the roads, 
are subject to the most devastating murrains, which 
sweep them away by thousands. So frequent is the 
recurrence of these calamities, and so extended their . 
ravages, that they exercise a serious influence over the 
commercial interests of the colony, by reducing the 
facilities of agriculture, and augmenting the cost of 
carriage during the most critical periods of the coffee 
season. 

A similar disorder, probably peripneumonia, fre- 
quently carries off the cattle in Assam and other hill 
countries on the continent of India ; and there, as in 
Ceylon, the inflammatory symptoms in the lungs and 
throat, and the internal derangement and external 
eruptive appearances, seem to indicate that the disease 
is a feverish influenza, attributable to neglect and ex- 
posure in a moist and variable climate ; and that its 
prevention might be hoped for, and the cattle preserved 
by the simple expedient of more humane and conside- 
rate treatment, especially by affording them cover at 
night. 

During my residence in Ceylon an incident occurred 
at Neuera-ellia, which invested one of these pretty 
animals with an heroic interest. A little cow, belong- 
ing to an English gentleman, was housed, together with 
her calf, near the dwelling of her owner, and being 
aroused during the night by her furious bellowing, the 
servants, on hastening to the stall, found her goring a 
leopard, which had stolen in to attack the calf. She 
had got him into a corner, and whilst lowing incessantly 
to call for help, she continued to pound him with her 
horns. The wild animal, apparently stupified by her 
unexpected violence, was detained by her till despatched 
hy a gun. 
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The Buffalo. — Buffaloes abound in all parts of 
Ceylon, but they are only to be seen in their native 
wildness in the vast solitudes of the northern and eastern 
provinces, where rivers, lagoons, and dilapidated tanks 
abound. In these they delight to immerse themselves, 
till only their heads appear above the surface ; or, 
enveloped in mud to protect themselves from the assaults 
of insects, luxuriate in the long sedges by the water 
margins. 

When the buffalo is browsing, a crow will fre- 
quently be seen stationed on his back, engaged in 
freeing it from the ticks and other pests which attach 
themselves to his leathery hide, the smooth brown sur- 
face of which, unprotected by hair, shines with an un- 
pleasant polish in the sunlight. When in motion he 
throws back his clumsy head till the huge horns rest 
on his shoulders, and the nose is presented in a line 
with the eyes. When wild they are at all .times uncer- 
tain in disposition, but so frequently savage that it is 
never quite safe to approach them, if disturbed in 
their pasture or alarmed from their repose in the shal- 
low lakes. On such occasions they hurry into line, 
drawn up in defensive array, with a few of the 
oldest bulls in advance ; and, wheeling in circles, 
their horns clashing with a loud sound as they clank 
them together in their rapid evolutions, the herd betakes 
itself to flight. Then forming again at a safer distance, 
they halt as before, elevating their nostrils, and throw- 
ing back their heads to take a cautious survey of the in- 
truders. The sportsman rarely molests them, so huge 
a creature affording no worthy mark for his skill, and 
their wanton slaughter adding nothing to the supply ol 
food for their assailant. 

In the Hambangtottc country, where the Singhalese 
domesticate the buffaloes, and use them to assist in the 
labour of the rice lands, the villagers are much annoyed 
by the wild ones, wliich mingle with the tame when 
sent out to the woods to pasture ; and it constantly 
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happens that a savage stranger , placing himself at the 
head of the tame herd, resists the attempts of the 
owners to drive them homewards at sunset. In the 
districts of Putlam and the Seven Cories buffaloes 
are generally used for draught ; and in carrying heavy 
loads of salt from the coast towards the interior, they 
drag a cart over roads which would defy the weaker 
strength of bullocks. 

In one place between Batticaloa and Trincomalie 
we found the natives making an ingenious use of 
them when engaged in shooting water-fowl in the 
vast salt marshes and muddy lakes. Being an object 
to which the birds are accustomed, the Singhalese 
train the buffalo to the sport, and, concealed behind, 
the animal browsing listlessly along, they guide it by 
ropes attached to its horns, and thus creep undiscovered 
within shot of the Hock. The same practice prevails, I 
believe, in some of the northern parts of India, where 
they are similarly trained to assist the sportsman in ap- 
proaching deer. One of these “ sporting buffalaoes ” sells 
lor a considerable sum. 

The buffalo, like the elk, is sometimes found in Ceylon 
as an albino, with purely white hair and pink iris. 
There is a peculiarity in the formation of its foot, 
which, though it must have attracted attention, I have 
never seen mentioned by naturalists. It is equiva- 
lent to an arrangement that distinguishes the foot of 
the reindeer from that of the stag and the antelope. 

In them, the hoofs, being constructed for lightness 
nnd flight, are compact and vertical ; but, in the rein- 
deer, the joints of the tarsal bones admit of lateral 
expansion, and the broad hoofs curve upwards in front, 
while the two secondary ones behind (which are but 
dightly developed in the fallow deer and others of the 
sam e family) are prolonged till, in certain positions, 
they are capable of being applied to the ground, thus 
adding to the circumference and sustaining power of 
the foot. It has been usually suggested as the probable 
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design of this structure, that it is to enable the reindeer to 
shovel under the snow in order to reach the lichens be- 
neath it ; but I apprehend that another use of it has been 
overlooked, that of facilitating its movements in search 
of food by increasing the difficulty of its sinking in the 

A formation precisely analogous in the buffalo seems 
to point to a corresponding design. The ox, whose 
life is spent on firm ground, has the bones of the foot 
so constructed as to afford the most solid support to 
an animal of its great weight; but in the buffalo, 
which delights in the morasses on tire margins ot 
pools and rivers, the formation of the foot resembles 
that of the reindeer. The tarsi in front extend almost 
horizontally from the upright bones of the leg, and 
spread widely on touching the ground ; the hoofs are 
flattened and broad, with the extremities turned up- 
wards ; aud the false hoofs descend behind' till, m walk- 
i„«r, they make a clattering sound. In traversing the 
marshes, this combination of abnormal incidents serves to 
give extraordinary breadth to the foot, and not only pre- 
vents the buffalo from sinking inconveniently m suit 
ground 1 , but at the same time presents no obstacle to 
the withdrawal of his foot from the mud. 

j) eer _ “ Deer,* says the truthful old chronicler, 

Eobert Knox, “are in great abundance in the womb, 
from the largeness of a cow to the smallness of a hare, 
for here is a creature in this land no bigger than the 
latter, though every part rightly rescmbleth a dm • > 
is called meminna, of a grey colour, with white sp° ' 
and good meat .” 2 The little creature which thus dwell 
in the recollection of the old man, as one of the memo- 


1 Professor Owen has noticed a 
similar fact regarding the rudiments 
of the second and fifth dibits in the 
instance of the elk and bison, which 
have them largely expanded where 

they inhabit swampy ground j whilst 


they are nearly obliterated in the ea 
and dromedary, which traverse a 
deserts. — O wen on Limbs , V'..! ’ 
see also Bell on the JIand, ch. . 

3 Knox’s Relation , boon 

c. 6. 
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rials of his long captivity, is the small “ musk deer 1 ” 
so called in India, although neither sex is provided with 
a musk-bag ; and the Europeans in Ceylon know it by 
the name of the moose deer. Its extreme length never 
reaches two feet ; and of those which were domesticated 
about my house, few exceeded ten inches in height, 
their graceful limbs being of similar delicate propor- 
tion. It possesses long and extremely large tusks, with 
which it inflicts a severe bite. The interpreter moodliar 
of Negombo had a milk white Meininna in 1847, which 
lie designed to send home as an acceptable present to 
tier Majesty, but it was unfortunately killed by an 
accident. 2 

Ceylon Elk. — In the mountains, the Ceylon elk 3 , 
which reminds one of the red deer of Scotland, attains 
the height of four or five feet ; it abounds in all 
places which are intersected by shady rivers ; where, 
though its hunting affords an endless resource to the 
sportsmen, its venison scarcely equals in quality the 
inferior beef of the lowland ox. In the glades and 
park-like openings that diversify the great forests of the 
interior, the spotted Axis troops in herds as numerous 
as the fallow deer in England ; and; in journeys through 
the jungle, when often dependent on the guns of our 
party for the precarious supply of the table, we found 
the flesh of the Axis 4 and the Muntjac 5 a sorry substi- 
tute for that of the pea-fowl, the jungle-cock, and 
flamingo. The occurrence of albinos is very frequent 


1 Moschus mcminna. 

y\ hen the English took possession 
!' Kandy, in 1803, they found “ five 
beautiful milk-white deer in the 
Palace, which was noted as a very 
'^traordinary thing .” — Letter in Ap- 
pendix to Pkrcival’s Ceylon, p. 428. 

he writer does not say of what 
species they were. 

i 3 Kusa Aristotelis. Dr. Okay has 
ately shown that this is the great 
Cuvier. — Os*. Foss. 502, 

• dd. f. IQ. The Singhalese, on fol- 


lowing the elk, frequently effect their 
approaches by so imitating the call 
of the animal as to induce them- to 
respond. An instance occurred 
during my residence in Ceylon^ in 
which two natives, whose mimicry 
had mutually deceived them, crept 
so close together in the jungle that 
| one shot the other, supposing the cry 
j to proceed from the game. 

I 4 Axis maculata, If. Smith. 

5 Stylocerus muntjac, llorsf. 
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in troops of the axis. Deer’s horns are an article of 
export from Ceylon, and considerable quantities are 
annually sent to the United Kingdom. 

VII. Paciiydermata. The Elephant — The elephant 
and the wild boar, the Singhalese “ waloora,” are the 
only representatives of the pachydermatous order. The 
latter, which differs in no respect from the wild boar of 
India, is found in droves in all parts of the island where 
vegetation and water are abundant. The elephant, the 
lord paramount of the Ceylon forests, is to be met with 
in every district, on the confines of the woods, in whose 
depths he finds concealment and shade during the hours 
when the sun is high, and from which he emerges only 
at twilight to wend his way towards the rivers and tallies, 
where he luxuriates till dawn, when he again seeks the 
retirement of the deep forests. This noble animal fills 
so dignified a place both in the zoology and cecononiy of 
Ceylon, and his habits in a state of nature have been so 
much misunderstood, that I shall devote a separate 
section to his defence from misrepresentation, and to an 
exposition of what, from observation and experience, I 
believe to be his genuine character when free in liis 
native domains. 

VIII. Cetacea. — Among the Cetacea the occur- 
rence of the Dugong 1 on various points of the coast, 
and especially on the western side of the island, will be 
noticed elsewhere ; and whales are so frequently seen 
that they have been captured within sight of Colombo, 
and more than once their carcases, after having been 
flinched by the whalers, have floated on shore near the 
light-house, tainting the atmosphere within the fort by 
their rapid decomposition. 

From this sketch of the Mammalia it will be seen 
that, in its general features, this branch of the Fauna 
bears a striking resemblance to that of Southern India, 
although many of the larger animals of the latter arc 


1 llalicorc dugong, F. Cuv. 
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unknown in Ceylon ; and, on the other hand, some spe- 
cies discovered there are altogether peculiar to the island, 
A deer 1 as large as the Axis, but differing from it in the 
number and arrangement of its spots, has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Kelaart, to whose vigilance the natural 
history of Ceylon is indebted, amongst others, for the 
identification of two new species* of monkeys 2 , a number 
of curious shrews 3 , and an orange-coloured ichneumon 4 , 
before unknown. There are also two descriptions of 
squirrels 5 that have not as yet been discovered elsewhere, 
one of them belonging to those equipped with a para- 
chute 6 , as well as some local varieties of the palm squirrel 
(Sciurus penicillatus, Leach ). 7 

But the Ceylon Mammalia, besides wanting a num- 
ber of minor animals found in the Indian peninsula, 
cannot boast such a ruminant as the majestic Gain* 8 , 
which inhabits the great forests from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalaya ; and, providentially, the. island is equally 
free of the formidable tiger and the ferocious wolf of 
Hindustan. 

The Hyena and Cheetah 9 , common in Southern India, 
are unknown in Ceylon ; and though abundant in deer, 
the island possesses no example of the Antelope or the 
Gazelle. 

List of Ceylon Mammalia . 

A list of the Mammalia of Ceylon is subjoined. In framing 
it, as well as the lists appended to other chapters on the Fauna 
°f the island, the principal object in view has been to exhibit 
the extent to which its natural history had been investigated. 


1 Cc*mi8 orizus, Kelaart, Prod. 
p. 83. 

Rresbytes ursinus, Myth, and 1\ 

1 hernites, Elliot. 

Sorex montamia, S. ferruginous, 
ftnd Feroculua macropus. 

Ilerpestes fulvescens, Kelaart, 

id L ann - Zeylan., App. p. 42. 

I gciurus Tennentii, Layard. 

: kciuro^terus Layardi, Kelaart. 

there is a rat found only in the 
Mnnamon Gardens at Colombo, Mus 


Ceylonus, Kelaart ; and a mouse 
which J)r. Ko 1 aart • d i scovered at Trin- 
comalie, JM. fulvidi-ventris, Myth, 
both peculiar to Ceylon. Dr. Tem- 
pleton has noticed a little shrew 
(Corsira purpurascens, May. Nat. 
Hint. 1865, p. 238) at Neuera-ellia, 
not as yet observed elsewhere. 

8 Bos cavifrons, Hotly s. ; B. fron- 
talis, Lamb. 

0 F’elis j ubata, Schreb. 
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and collections made up to the period of my leaving the colony 
in 1850. It has been considered expedient to exclude a few 
individuals which have not had the advaiitage of a direct com- 
parison with authentic specimens, either at Calcutta or in 
England. This will account for the omission of a number 
which have appeared in other catalogues, but of which many, 
though ascertained to exist, have not been .submitted to this 
rigorous process of identification. 

The greater portion of the species of mammals and birds con- 
tained in these lists will be found, with suitable references to 
the most accurate descriptions, in the admirable catalogue of 
the collection at the India House, now in course of publication 
under the care of Dr. Horsfield. This work cannot be too highly 
extolled, not alone for the scrupulous fidelity with which the 
description of each species is referred to its first discoverer, but 
also for the pains which have been taken to elaborate synonymcs 
and to collate from local periodicals and other sources, little 
accessible to ordinary inquirers, such incidents and traits as are 
calculated to illustrate characteristics and habits. 


Quadrumana. 

Prcsbytcs cophalopterus, Zimin. 
ursiuus, Blyth. 

Priamus, Elliot Blyth . 
Thersitcs, Blyth. 

Macacus pilcatus, Shaiv Dcsm. 
Loris gracilis, Geoff. 

Cheiroptera. 

Pteropus Edwardsii, Geoff. 

Lcschenaultii, Dum. * 
Cynopterus marginatus, Hamilt. 
Megadernm spasma, Linn. 
lyra, Geoff. 

Jthinolophu8 affinis , Horsf. 
Hipposideros murinus, Elliot. 
speoris, Elliot. 
armiger, Hodgs. 

-vulgaris, Horsf. 

Kerivoula picta, Pall. 

Taphozous longimanus, Hardw. 
Scotophilus Coromandelieus, F. Cm 
a (l versus, Horsf. 

Tetnminkii, ftorsf. 

Tickelli, Blyth. 
llcatbii. 

Carnivora. 

Sorcx cccrulcsccns, Shaw. 
ferruginous, Kelaart. 
eerpentarius, Is. Geoff. 
inontanus, Kelaart. 


Feroculus macropus, Kelaart. 
Ursus labiatus, Blamv . 

Lutra nair, F. Cuv. 

Canis aureus, Linn. 

Viverra Indica, Geoff., Hodgs. 
Cynictis Maccarthiaj, Gray. 
Hcrpestcs vitticollis, Benn. 
griseus, Gm. 

Smitbii, Gray. 
fulvescens, Kelaart , 
Paradoxurus typus, F. Cuv. 

Ceylonicus, Fall. 

Felis pardus, Linn. 
chaus, Guldens. 
viverrinus, Benn. 

Stodentia. 

Sciurus macrurus, Forst. 
Tcnncntii, Layard. 
penicillatus, Leach. 
trilincatus, Wateih. 
Sciuropterus Layardi, Kelaart. 
Pteromys petaurista, Fall. 

RIus baudieota, Bechst. 

Kok, Gray. 
rufescens, Giay. 
neni oralis, Blyth. 

Imlicus, Geoff. 
fulvidivcntris, Blyth. 

Ncsoki Hardwickii , Gray. 
Golunda Neuera, Kelaart. 

Kllioti, Gray. 

Gcrbillus Indicus, Hardw. 
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I*pus nigricollis, F. Cuv. 
Hjstrix leucurus, Sykes. 

Xdentata. 

Manis pcntadactyla, Linn. 

Paebydermata* 

Elephas Indicus, Linn. 

Sns Indicus, Gray. 

Zeylonicus , Blyth. 


- Rnminantia. 

Moschus meminna, Erxl. 
Stylocerus muntjac, Horsf. 
Axis niaculata, H. Smith . . 
Rusa Aristotelis, Cnv. 

Cetacea. 

Halicoro dugung, F. Cuv. 


NOTE (A.) 

Parasite of the Bat. 

One of the moat curious peculiarities connected with the bats 
is their singular parasite, the Nycteribia . 1 On cursory obser- 
vation, this creature appears to have neither head, antennae, eyes, 
nor mouth ; and the earlier observers of its structure assured 
themselves that the place of the latter was supplied by a cylin- 
drical sucker, which, being placed between the shoulders, the 
creature had no option but to turn on its back to feed. This ap- 
parent inconvenience was thought to have been compensated for 
by another anomaly : its three pairs of legs, armed with claws, 
being so arranged that they seemed to be equally distributed 
over its upper and under sides, the creature being thus enabled 
to use them like hands, and to grasp the strong hairs above it 
while extracting its nourishment. It moves by rolling itself 
rapidly along, rotating like a wheel on the extremities of its 
spokes, or like the clown in a pantomime hurling himself forward 
on hands and feet alternately. Its celerity is so great that Colonel 
Montague, who was one of the first to describe it minutely 2 , 
its speed exceeds that of any known insect, and as its 
joints are so flexible as to yield in every direction (like what 
inechanics call a “ ball and socket ”), its motions are exceed- 
mgly grotesque as it tumbles through the fur of the bat. 

To enable it to attain its marvellous velocity, each foot is 


This extraordinary creature had 
ormerly been discovered only on a 
ew European bats. Joinville figured 
one which he found on the large 
ussette (the flying-fox), and says he 
seen another on a bat of the same 
mil y. Dr. Templeton observed 
VOL. I. 


them in Ceylon in great abundance 
on the fur of the Scotophilus Coro- 
mandelicus , and they will, no doubt, 
be found on many others. 

2 Celeripes vespertilionis, Mont. 
Lin. Trans, xi. p. 11 - 


M 
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armed with two sharp hooks, with elastic pads opposed to them, 
so that the hair can not only be rapidly seized and firmly held, 
but as quickly disengaged as the creature whirls away in its 
headlong career. 

The insects to which it bears the nearest affinity are the 
Hippoboscidce , or “ spider flies,” that infest birds and horses, 
but, unlike them, it is unable to fly. 

Its strangest peculiarity, and that which gave rise to the 
belief that it is headless, is its faculty when at rest of throwing 
back its head and pressing it close between its shoulders till the 
under side becomes uppermost, not a vestige of head being dis- 
cernible where we would naturally look for it, and the whole 
seeming but a casual inequality on its back. 

On closer examination this apparent tubercle is found to 
have a leathery attachment like a flexible neck, and by a sud- 
den jerk the little creature is enabled to project it forward into 
its normal position, when it is discovered to be furnished with 
a mouth, antennae, and four eyes, two on each side. 

The organisation of such an insect is a marvellous adaptation 
of physical form to special circumstances. As the nycterihia 
has to make its way through fur and hairs, its feet are furnished 
with prehensile hooks that almost convert them into hands ; and 
being obliged to conform to the sudden flights of its patron, 
and accommodate itself to inverted positions, all attitudes are 
rendered alike to it by the arrangement of its limbs, which 
enables it, after every possible gyration, to find itself always on 
its feet, 
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Of the Birds of the island, upwards of three hundred 
and twenty species have been indicated, for which we 
are indebted to the persevering labours of Dr. Temple- 
ton, Dr. Kelaart, and Mr. Layard ; but many yet 
remain to be identified. In fact, to the eye of a 
stranger, their prodigious numbers, and especially the 
myriads of waterfowl which, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of the crocodiles, people the lakes and marshes in 
the eastern provinces, form one of the marvels of Ceylon. 

In the glory of their plumage, the birds of the inte- 
rior are surpassed by those of South America and 
Northern India ; and the melody of their song will bear 
no comparison with that of the warblers of Europe, but 
the want of brilliancy is compensated by their singular 
grace of form, and the absence of prolonged and modu- 
lated harmony by the rich and melodious toiies of their 
dear and musical calls. In the elevations of the Kan- 
dyan country there are a few, such as the robin of 
Neuera-ellia 1 and the long-tailed thrush 2 , whose song 
rivals that of their European namesakes ; but, far be- 
yond the attraction of their notes, the traveller rejoices 
hi the llute-like voices of the Oriole, the Dayal-bird 3 , and 
some other^ equally charming ; when, at the first dawn 
of day, they wake tin* forest with their clear reveille. 

It is only on emerging from the dense forests, and 


a Protincola atrata, Kelaart. 

3 Kittacincla macroura, Gm. 

, Copyhu. saularis, Linn. Called 
e . Europeans in Ceylon the 
Magpie Robin.” This is not to be 
onfounded with the other popular 
a ' write, the“ Indian Robin” (Tham- 


nobiafulicata,Z*Vw.), which is “never 
seen in the unfrequented jungle, but, 
like the coco-nut pal in, which the 
Singhalese assert will only flourish 
within the sound of the human voice, 
it is always found near the habita- 
tions of men.” — E. L. Layaed. 


M 2 
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coming into the vicinity of the lakes and pasture of the 
low country, that btids become visible in great quanti- 
ties. In the close jungle one occasionally hears the call 
of the copper-smith \ or the strokes of the great orange- 
coloured woodpecker 1 2 as it beats the decaying trees in 
search of insects, whilst clinging to the bark with its 
finely-pointed claws, and leaning for support upon the 
short stiff feathers of its tail. And on the lofty 
branches of the higher trees, the hornbill 3 (the • toucan 
of the East), with its enormous double casque, sits to 
watch the motions of the tiny reptiles and smaller birds 
on which it preys, tossing them into the air when seized, 
and catching them in its gigantic mandibles as they 
fall . 4 The remarkable excrescence on the beak of this 
extraordinary bird may serve to explain the statement 
of the Minorite friar Odoric, of Portenau in Friuli, who 
travelled in Ceylon in the fourteenth century, and 
brought suspicion on the veracity of his - narrative by 
asserting that he had there seen “ birds with two heads .” 5 

As we emerge from the deep shade and approach the 


1 The greater red-headed Barbet 
(Megalaima indiea, Lath . ; M. Phi- 
lippensis, var. A. Lath,), the incessant 
dm of which resembles the blows of 
a smith hammering a cauldron. 

8 Brachypteraus aurantius, Linn. 

3 Buceros pica, Scop . ; 13, coro- 
nata, Bodd. The natives assert that 
B. pica builds in holes in the trees, 
and that when incubation has fairly 

c mimenced, the female takes her seat 

on the eggs, and the male closes up 
the orifice by which she entered, 
leaving only a small aperture through 
which he feeds his partner, whilst 
she successfully guards their trea- 
sures from the monkey tribes; her 
formidable bill nearly fiUiug the en- 
tire entrance. See a paper by Edgar 
L. Layard, Esq. Mag. Nat. Hid. 
March, 1853. Dr. Horsfield had 
previously observed the same habit 
m a species of Buceros in Java. 
(See Hohsfield and Moorf/s Catat. 
Birth, E. I. Comp. Mus. vol. ii.) It 


is curious that a similar trait, though 
necessarily from very diflbrent in- 
stincts, is exhibited by the termite^, 
who literally build a cell round the 
great progenitrix of the community, 
and feed her through apertures. 

4 The hornbill is also frugivorous, 
and the natives assert that when en- 
deavouring to detach a fruit, if the 
stem is too tough to be severed by 
his mandibles, he flings himstdfoil 
the branch so as to add the weight 
of his body to the pressure of hi 3 
beak. The hornbill abounds in Cut- 
tack, arftl bears there the name of 
“ Kuchila-Kai ” or Kuchila-eater, 
from its partiality for the fruit of the 
Strychnus nux-vomica. The natives 
regard its flesh as a sovereign specific 
for rheumatic affections. — Asiat. 

ch. xv. p. 184. 

5 Itinerarim Frateis Odorici, d« 
Foro Julii de Portu-vahonis. — Hak- 
luyt, vol. ii, p. 39. 
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park-like openings on the verge of the low country 
quantities of pea-fowl are to be found either feeding 
amongst the seeds and nuts in the long grass or sunning 
themselves on the branches of the surrounding trees . 
Nothing to be met with in demesnes in England can 
give an adequate idea either of the size or the magni- 
ficence of this matchless bird when seen in his native 
solitudes. Here he generally selects some projecting 
branch, from which his plumage may hang free of the 
foliage, and, if there be a dead and leafless bough, he is 
certain to choose it for his resting-place, whence he 
droops his wings and suspends his gorgeous train," or 
spreads it in the morning sun to drive off the damps 
and dews of the night. 

In some of the unfrequented portions of the eastern 
province, to which Europeans rarely resort, and where 
the pea-fowl are unmolested by the natives, their 
number is so extraordinary that, regarded as game, it 
ceases to be “ sport ” to destroy them ; and their cries 
at early morning are so tumultuous and incessant as to 
banish sleep, and amount to an actual inconvenience. 
Their flesh is excellent when served up hot, though it is 
said to be indigestible ; but, when cold, it contracts a 
reddish and disagreeable tinge. 

But of all, the most astonishing in point of multitude, 
as well as the most interesting from their endless va- 
riety, are the myriads of aquatic birds and waders 
which frequent the lakes and watercourses ; especially 
those along the coast near Batticaloa, between the 
mainland and the sand formations of the shore, and 
the innumerable salt marshes and lagoons to the south of 
Trincomalie. These, and the profusion of perching birds, 
fly-catchers, finches, and thrushes, which appear in the open 
country, afford sufficient quarry for the raptorial and pre- 
datory species — eagles, hawks, and falcons — whose 
daring sweeps and effortless undulations are striking 
objects in the cloudless sky. 


M 3 
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I Accipitkes. Eagles. — The Eagles, however, are 
small, and as compared with other countries rare; ex- 
cent perhaps, the crested eagle 1 , which haunts the 
mountain provinces and the lower hills, disquieting the 
peasantry by its ravages amongst their poultry; and the 
gloomy serpent eagle 2 , which, descending from its eyrie 
in the lofty jungle, and, uttering a loud and plaintive 
cry, sweeps cautiously around the lonely tanks and 
marshes, where it feeds upon the reptiles on their 
margin. The largest eagle is the great sea Erne 3 4 , 
seen on the northern coasts and the salt lakes of the 
eastern provinces, particularly when the receding tide 
leaves bare an expanse of beach, over which it hunts, 
in company with the fishing eagle?, sacred to Si\a. 
Unlike its companions, however, the sea eagle rejects 
garbage for living prey, and especially for the sea 
snakes, which abound on the northern coasts. These 
it seizes by descending with its wings half closed, and, 
suddenly darting down its talons, it soars aloft again 
with its writhing victim . 5 

Hatch.— The beautiful Peregrine Falcon 6 is rare, 
but the Kestrel 7 is found almost universally; and the 
bold and daring Goshawk 8 wherever wild crags and 
precipices afford safe breeding places. In the us 
trict of Anarajapoora, where it is trained for hawking, it 
is usual, in lieu of a hood, to darken its eyes by means 
of a silken thread passed through holes in the eycluK 
The ignoble birds of prey, the Kites 9 , keep close by the 


1 Spizaetus limnaetus, Horsf. I 

* Hajmfttomia check, Baud. 

3 Pontoaetus leucogaSter, Gmel. 

4 Ilaliastur indus, Bodd. 

» E. L. Layard. Europeans have 
given this bird the name of the 
u Brahminy Kite,” probably front ob- 
serving the superstitious feeling of 
the natives regarding it, who believe 

that when two armies are about to 

engage its appearance prognosticates 

victory to the party over whom it 

hovers. 


6 Falco peregrinus, Linn. 

7 Tinuunculus alaudarius, Briss. 

8 Astur trivirgatus, Tamm. 

9 Milvus govinda, Bykes. J r - 
Hamilton Buchanan remarks tw 
when gorged this bird delights to si 
on the entablature of buildings, expo 
sing its back to the hottest ray 9 o 
the sun, placing its breast against tn_ 
wall, and stretching out its wmg 8 
exactly as the Egyptian Hawk ts r 
presented on their monuments. 
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shore, and hover round the returning boats of the fisher- 
men to feast on the fry rejected from their nets. 

— Of the nocturnal accipitres the most remark- 
able is the brown owl, which, from its hideous yell , has 
acquired the name of the “Devil-Bird .” 1 The Singhalese 
regard it literally with horror, and its scream by night 
in the vicinity of a village is bewailed as the harbinger 
of approaching calamity. 

II. Passeres. Swallows . — Within thirty-five miles 
of Caltura, on the western coast, are inland caves 
the resort of the Esculent Swift 2 , which there builds 
the “ edible bird’s nest,” so highly prized in China. 
Near the spot a few Chinese immigrants have esta- 
blished themselves, who rent the royalty from the 
government, and make an annual export of their pro- 
duce. But the Swifts are not confined to this district, 
and caves containing them have been found far in the 
interior, a fact which complicates the still unexplained 
mystery of the composition of their nest ; and notwith- 


1 Symium indranee, Sykes. The 
horror of this nocturnal scream was 
equally prevalent in tho West as in 
the East. Ovid introduces it in his 
]j. vi, 1, 130; and Tibullus in 
his Elegies, L. i. El. 5. Statius 
says— | 

‘‘ XcH'turnir-que gcmunt strigps, et foralia bubo 
Damna cnnens." Theb til. 1.511. 

ihit Pliny, 1. xi. c. 00, doubts as to 
'"’hat bird produced the sound ; — and 
the details of Ovid’s description do 
not apply to an owl. 

Mr. Mitford, of the Ceylon Civil Ser- 
' u '°’ whom I am indebted for many 
yduable notes relative to the birds of 
the island, regards the identification 
, Singhalese Devil-Bird as open 
.? s A m *\ ar doubt : ho says — “ The 1 
evil-Bird is not an owl. I never j 
10 l ar ^ it vrntil I came to Kornegalle, 
here it haunts the rocky hill at the 
jack of Government-house. Its or- ' 
unary note is a magnificent clear 
.,°. u * like that of a human being, and | 
' Ue h can bo heard at a great dis- 1 

m’ 


tance, and has a fino effect in the 
silence of tho closing night. It has 
another cry like that of a lien just 
caught, but the sounds which luivo 
earned for it its bad name, and which 
I have heard but once to perfection, 
are indescribable, the most appalling 
that can be imagined, and scarcely to 
be heard without shuddering ; I can 
only compare it to a boy in torture, 
whose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled. I ha\ e offered re- 
wards for a specimen, but without 
success. The only European who 
had seen and fired at one agreed with 
the natives that it is of tho size of a 
pigeon, with a long tail. I believe 
it is a Podargus or Night Hawk.” In 
a subsequent note he further says — 
u I have since seen two birds by 
moonlight, one of the size and shapo 
of a cuckoo, the other a large black 
bird, which I imagine to bo tho one 
which gives these calls. ” 

3 CoTloealia brevirostris, McClell.; 
C. nidifica, Gray. 

4 
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standing the power of wing possessed by these birds, 
adds something to the difficulty of believing that it con- 
sdsts of glutinous alga). 1 In the nests brought to me 
there was no trace of organisation ; and whatever may 
be the original material, it is so elaborated by the 
swallow as to present somewhat the appearance and 
consistency of strings of isinglass. The quantity of 
these nests exported from Ceylon is trifling. 

Kingfishers . — In solitary places, where no sound 
breaks the silence except the gurgle of the river as it 
sweeps round the rocks, the lonely Kingfisher sits upon 
an overhanging branch, his turquoise plumage hardly 
less intense in its lustre than the deep blue of the sky 
above him ; and so intent is his watch upon the passing 
fish that intrusion fails to scare him from his post ; the 
emblem of vigilance and patience. 

Sun Birds. — In the gardens the Sun Birds 2 (known 
as the Humming Birds of Ceylon) haver all day 
long, attracted by the plants over which they hang, 
poised on their glittering wings, and inserting their 
curved beaks to extract the tiny insects that nestle in 
the flowers. Perhaps the most graceful of the birds of 
Ceylon in form and motions, and the most chaste in 
colouring, is that which Europeans call “the Bird 
of Paradise,” 3 and" the natives “ the Cotton Thief,” from 
the circumstance that its tail consists of two long white 
feathers, which stream behind it as it flies. Mr. Layard 
says : — “I have often watched them, when seeking their 
insect prey, turn suddenly on their perch and whisk 
their long tails with a jerk over the bough, as if to pro- 
tect them from injury.” 

The Bulbul. — The Condatchee Bulbul 4 , which, from 


1 An epitome of what has been 

written on this subject will be found 

in Dr. HorsfidcTs Catalogue of the 
Birds in the E. I. Comp. Museum, 

vol. i. p. 101, etc. 


3 Nectarina zeylanica, Linn. 

5 Tehitrea paradisi, Linn. 

4 Pycnonotus htemorrhous, Gniel. 
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the crest on its head, is called by the Singhalese the 
“ Konda Coorola,” or Tuft bird, is regarded by the na- 
tives as the most “game” of all birds ; and the training it 
to fight was one of the duties intrusted by the Kings of 
Kandy to the Kooroowa, or Bird Head-man. For this • 
purpose the Bulbul is taken from the nest as soon as 
the sex is distinguishable by the tufted crown ; and 
being secured by a string, is taught to fly from hand 
to hand of its keeper. When pitted against an anta- 
gonist, such is the obstinate courage of this little crca- 
true that it will sink from exhaustion rather than 
release its hold. This propensity, and the ordinary 
character of its notes, render it impossible that the Bul- 
bul of India can be identical with the Bulbul of Iran, 
the “ Bird of a Thousand Songs,” 1 whose delicate pas- 
sion for the rose gives a plaintive character to its 
note. 

Tailor-Bird . — The Weaver-Bird . — The tailor-bird 2 
having completed her nest, sewing together the leaves 
by passing through them a cotton thread twisted by the 
creature herself, leaps from branch to branch to testify 
her happiness by a clear and merry note — and the 
Indian weaver 3 , a still more ingenious artist, having 
woven its dwelling with grass something into the form 
of a bottle, with a prolonged neck, hangs it from a pro- 
jecting branch with its entrance inverted so as to baffle 
the approaches of its enemies, the tree snakes and other 
reptiles. The natives assert that the male bird carries 
fire flies to the nest, fastening them to its sides by a 
particle of soft mud, and Mr. Layard assures me that 
although he has never succeeded in finding the fire fly, 


1 “ Jlazardasitaum,” the Persian 
name ^ for the bulbul. “The Per- 
sians,” according to Zakary ben Mo- 
named al Caswini, “ say the bulbul 

as a passion for the rose, and la- 
?*** and cries when he sees it pul- 
!. • “Ouseley’s Oriental Collec- 

ts, vol. i. p. 10. According to Pallas 


it is the true nightingale of Europe, 
Sylvia luscinia, which the Armenians 
call boulboul , and the Crim-Tartars 
h/l-h/l-i. 


s Orthotomus longicauda, Gmel. 

3 Ploceus bay a, Blyth ; P. pliilip- 


pinu8, Auet. 
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the nest of the male bird (for the female occupies another 
during incubation) invariably contains a patch of mud on 
each side of the perch. 

Crows. — Of all the Ceylon birds of this order the 
. most familiar and notorious is the small glossy crow, 
whos£ shining black plumage shot with blue has ob- 
tained for him the title of Corvus splendens. 1 They 
frequent the towns in companies,* and domesticate them- 
selves in the close vicinity of every house ; and it may 
possibly serve to account for the familiarity and auda- 
city which they exhibit in their intercourse with men, 
that the Dutch during their sovereignty in Ceylon 
enforced severe penalties against any one killing a crow, 
under the belief that they are instrumental in extending 
the growth of cinnamon by feeding on the fruit, and thus 
disseminating the undigested seed . 2 

So accustomed are the natives to its presence and ex- 
ploits, that, like the Greeks and Romans, they have made 
the movements of the crow the basis of their auguries ; 
and there is no end to the vicissitudes of good and evil 
fortune which may not be predicted from the direction 
of their flight, the hoarse or mellow notes of their 
croaking, the variety of trees on which they rest, and the 
numbers in which they are seen to assemble. All day 
long they are engaged in watching either the offal of 
the offices, or the preparation for meals in the dining- 
room : and as doors and windows are necessarily opened 
to relieve the heat, nothing is more common than the 
passage of crows across the room, lifting on the wing 
some ill-guarded morsel from the dinner-table. 

No article, however unpromising its quality, pro- 
vided only it be portable, can with safety be left un- 


1 There is another species, the 

C. culminatus , so called from the 
convexity of its bill; hut though 
seen in the towns, it lives chiefly in 
the open country, and may be con- 
stantly observed wherever there are 


buffaloes, perched on their backs aqj 
engaged, in company with the small 
Minah ( Acridofnercs tristin ), in fr® c ' 
in# them from ticks. 

* Wolf’s Life mid Adicidu> l '*> 
p. 117. 
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guarded in any apartment accessible to them. The con- 
tents of ladies’ work-boxes, kid gloves, and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs vanish instantly if exposed near a window or 
open door. They open paper parcels to ascertain the 
contents ; they will undo the knot on a napkin if it 
encloses anything eatable, and I have known a crow to 
extract the peg which fastened the lid of a basket in 
order to plunder the provender within. 

On one occasion a nurse seated in a garden adjoining a 
regimental mess-room, was terrified by seeing a bloody 
clasp-knife drop from the air at her feet ; but the mys- 
tery was explained on learning that a crow, which had 
been watching the cook chopping mince-meat, had seized 
the moment when his head was turned to carry off the 
knife. 

One of these ingenious marauders, after vainly atti- 
tudinising in front of a chained watch-dog, which was 
lazily gnawing a bone, and after fruitlessly endeavour- 
ing to divert his attention by dancing before him, with 
head awry and eye askance, at length flew away for a 
moment, and returned bringing with it a companion who 
perched itself on a branch a few yards in the rear. The 
crow’s grimaces were now actively renewed, but with 
no better result, till its confederate, poising himself oil 
his wings, descended with the utmost velocity, striking 
the dog upon the spine with all the force of his beak. 
The ruse was successful : the dog started with surprise 
and pain, but not quickly enough to seize his assailant, 
whilst .the bone he had been gnawing disappeared the 
instant his head was turned. Two well-authenticated 
instances of the recurrence of this device came within my 
knowledge at Colombo, and attest the sagacity and powers 
°f communication and combination possessed by these 
astute and courageous birds. 

On the approach of evening the crows assemble in noisy 
PToups along the margin of the fresh-water lake which 
surrounds Colombo on the eastern side; here for an 
kour or two they enjoy the luxury of the bath, tossing 
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the water over their shining backs, and arranging their 
plumage decorously, after which they disperse, each 
taking the direction of his accustomed quarters for the 
night . 1 

During the storms which usher in the monsoon, it lias 
been observed, that when coco-nut palms are struck by 
lightning, the destruction frequently extends beyond 
a single tree, and from the contiguity and conduction 
of the spreading leaves, or some other peculiar cause, 
large groups will be affected by a single flash, a few 
killed instantly, and the rest doomed to rapid decay. In 
Belligam Bay, a little to the east of Point-de-Galle, a 
small island, which is covered with coco-nuts, has acquired 
the name of “ Crow Island,” from -being the resort of 
those birds, which are seen hastening towards it in 
thousands towards # sunset. A few years ago, during a 
violent storm of thunder, such was the destruction of 
the crows that the beach for some distance was covered 
with a black line of their remains, and the grove on which 
they had been resting was to a great extent destroyed by 
the same flash . 2 

III. Scansorbs. Parroquets . — Of the Psittaciche flic 
only examples are the parroquets, of which the most re- 
nowned is the Paler, ornis Alexandria which has the historic 
distinction of bearing the name of the great conqueror 
of India, having been the first of its race introduced to 
the knowledge of Europe on the return of his expedition. 
An idea of their number may be formed from' the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. Layard, as to the multitudes 
which are found on the western coast. “ At Chilaw I 
have seen such vast flights of parroquets coming to roost 


1 A similar habit has been noticed 
in the damask Parrots of Africa 
(Palaomis fusew), which daily resort 
at the same hour to their accustomed 
water to bathe. 

a Similar instances are recorded in 
other countries of sudden mortality 
amongst crows to a prodigious ex- 
tent, but whether occasioned ’by 


lightning seems uncertain. In 1839 
thirty-three thousand dead crows 
were found on the shores of a law 
in the county Westmeath in Ireland 
after a storm. — Thompson’s A<rf- 
Hid. Ireland , vol. i. p. 319, and Pal' 
terson in his Zoology, p. 356, men- 
tions other cases. 
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in the coconut trees which overhang the bazaar , that 
their noise drowned the Babel of tongues bargaining 
for the evening provisions. Hearing of the swarms 
which resorted to this spot, I posted myself on a bridge 
some half mile distant, and attempted to count the flocks 
which came from a single direction to the eastward. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, straggling parties 
began to wend towards home, and in the course of 
half an hour the current fairly set in. But I soon 
found that I had no longer distinct flocks to count, it 
became one living screaming stream. Some flew high 
in the air till right above their homes, and dived ab- 
ruptly downward with many evolutions till on a level 
with the trees ; others kept along the ground and dashed 
close by my face with the rapidity of thought, their 
brilliant plumage shining with an exquisite lustre in 
the sun-light. I waited on the spot till the evening 
closed, when I could hear, though no longer distinguish, 
the birds fighting for their perches, and on firing a shot 
they rose with a noise like the 1 rushing of a mighty 
wind,’ but soon settled again, and such a din com- 
menced as I shall never forget ; the shrill screams of the 
birds, the fluttering of their innumerable wings, and the 
rustling of the leaves of the palm trees, was almost 
deafening, and I was glad at last to escape to the Govern- 
ment Best House.” 1 

IV. Columbid/E. Pigeons . — Of pigeons and doves 
there are at least a dozen species ; some living entirely 
on trees 2 and never alighting on the ground ; others, 
notwithstanding the abundance of food and warmth, are 
migratory 3 , allured, as the Singhalese allege, by the 
ripening of the cinnamon berries, and hence one species 
is known in the southern provinces as the “ Cinnamon 
Bove.” Others feed on the fruits of the banyan : and 

is probably to their instrumentality that this mar- 


p 2t^ n;ia ^ Hist. toI. xiii. 

2 Treron bicincta, Jerd. 


3 Ahocomus pimicens, the u Season 
Pigeon” of Ceylon, so called from its 
periodical arrival and departure. 
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vellous tree chiefly owes its .diffusion, its seeds being 
carried by them to remote localities. A very beautiful 
pigeon, peculiar to the mountain range, discovered in 
the lofty trees at Neuera-ellia, has, in compliment to 
the Viscountess Torrington, been named Carpophaga 
Torringtonice. 

Another, called by the natives neela-cobeya ', although 
strikingly elegant both in shape and colour, is still 
more remarkable for the singularly soothing effect 
of its low and harmonious voice. A gentleman who 
has spent many years in the jungle, in writing to 
me of this bird and of the effects of its melodious 
song, says, that “ its soft and melancholy notes, as they 
came from some solitary place in the forest, were 
the most gentle sounds I ever listened to. Some sen- 
timental smokers assert that the influence of the pro- 
pensity is to make them feel as if they could freely forgive 
all who had ever offended them, and I -can say with 
truth such has been the effect on my own nerves 
of the plaintive murmurs of the neela-cobeya, that 
sometimes, when irritated, and not without reason, by 
the perverseness of some of my native followers, the 
feeling has almost instantly subsided into placidity on 
suddenly hearing the loving tones of these beautiful 
birds.” 

V. Galling. The Ceylon Jungle-fowl. — The jungle- 
fowl of Ceylon 2 is shown by the peculiarity of its 
plumage to be distinct from the Indian species. It 
has never yet bred or survived long in captivity, ami 
no living specimens have been successfully transmitted 
to Europe. It abounds in all parts of the island, but 
chiefly in the lower ranges of mountains ; and one o 
the vivid memorials which are associated with our 
journeys through the hills, is its clear cry, which 
sounds like a person calling “George Joyce,” and 
at early morning- rises amidst mist and dew, giving 


Chalcophaps Indicusy Linn. 


9 Gallus Lafayetti, Lesson. 
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life to the scenery that has scarcely yet been touched 
by the sun light. t 

VI. Grallje. — On reaching the marshy plains ahd 
shallow lagoons on either side of the island, the astonish- 
ment of the stranger is excited by the endless multi- 
tudes of stilt-birds and waders which stand in long 
array within the wash of the water, or sweep in vast 
clouds above it. Ibises \ storks 2 , egrets, spoonbills 3 , 
herons 4 , and the smaller races of sand larks and 
plovers, are seen busily traversing the wet sands in 
search of the red worm which burrows there, or peering 
with steady eye to watch the motions of the small fry 
and aquatic insects in the ripple on the shore. 

VII. Anseres.* — Preeminent in size and beauty, the 
tall flamingoes 5 , with rose-coloured plunge, line the 
beach in long files. The Singhalese iJwe been led, 
from their colour and their military order, to designate 
them the “ English Soldier birds.” Nothing can be 
more startling than the sudden flight of these splendid 
creatures when alarmed, their strong wings beating 
the air like distant thunder, and as they soar over 
head, the flock which appeared almost white but a 
moment before, is converted into crimson by the sudden 
display of the red lining of their wings. A peculiarity 
hi the beak of the flamingo has scarcely attracted due 
attention, as a striking illustration of creative wisdom 
hi adapting the organs of animals to their local neces- 
sities. The upper mandible, which is convex irf other 
birds, is in them flattened, whilst the lower, instead of 
being flat, is convex. To those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the action of the bird in its native 
haunts, the expediency of this arrangement is at once ap- 
parent. The flamingo, to counteract the extraordinary 


falcin ^ eucoce pkalua ; an d Ibis 

2 The violet-headed Stork (Ci- 
°°nia leucocephala). 


3 Platalea leucoroclia, Linn. 

4 Ardea cinerea. A. purpurea. 

5 Phoenicopterue roseus, Pallas. 
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length of its legs, is provided with a proportionately long 
neck, so that in feeding in shallow water the crown of the 
head becomes inverted and the upper mandible brought 
into contact with the bottom ; where its flattened surface 
qualifies it for performing the functions of the lower one 
in birds of the same class ; and the edges of both being 
laminated, it is thus enabled, like the duck, by the aid 
of its fleshy tongue, to sift its food before swallowing. 

Floating on the surface of the deeper water, are fleets 
of the Anatidac, the Coromandel teal \ the Indian hooded 
gull 1 2 , the Caspian tern, and a countless variety of ducks 
and smaller fowl. Pelicans 3 in great numbers resort to 
the mouths of the rivers, taking up their position at sun- 
rise on some projecting rock, from which to dart on the 
passing fish, and returning far inland at night to their re- 
treats among the trees which overshadow some ruined 
watercourse or deserted tank. 

Of the birds familiar to European sportsmen, par- 
tridges and quails are to be had at all times ; the wood- 
cock has occasionally been shot in the hills, and the 
ubiquitous snipe, which arrives in September from 
Southern India, is identified not alone by the eccen- 
tricity of its flight, but by retaining in high perfection 
the qualities which have endeared it to the gastronome 
at home. But the magnificent pheasants which inhabit 
the Himalayan range and the woody hills of the Chin- 
Indian peninsula, have no representative amongst the 
tribes that people the woods of Ceylon ; although a 
bird believed to be a pheasant has more than once been 
seen in the jungle, close to Bambodde on the road to 
Neuera-ellia. 


1 NettapuaCoromandelianus, Gmel. 

8 Larus brunnicephalus, Jerd, 


3 Pelicanus Philippensis, Gmel 
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List of Ceylon Birds. 

In submitting this catalogue of the birds of Ceylon, I am 
anxious to state that the copious mass of its contents is mainly 
due to the untiring energy and exertions of my friend, Mr. E. L. 
Layard. Nearly every bird in the list has fallen by his gun ; 
so that the most ample facilities have been thus provided, not 
only for extending the limited amount of knowledge which 
formerly existed on this branch of the zoology of the island ; but 
for correcting, by actual comparison with recent specimens, the 
errors which had previously prevailed as to imperfectly described 
species. The whole of Mr. Layard’s fine collection is at 


present in England. 

Acoipltres. 

Aqnila Bonelli, Tenon. 
pcnnata, Gin. 

Spizaetus Nipalcnsis, I/odgs . 
limnrcctus, Horsf. 

Ietinaetus Malay ensis, Reinw. 

Iliematornis chcela, Baud . 
spilogaster, Blyth. 

Pontoaetus leucogaster, Cm. 
ichthyaetus, Horsf 

Haliastur Indus, Bodd. 

Falco pcregrinus, Linn, 
peregrinator , Sund. 

Tinnunculus alaudarius, Briss. 

Ilypotriorchis chicquera, Baud. 

Baz.t lophotes, Cuv. 

Milvus govinda, Sykes. 

Klanus mclanopterus, Baud. 

Astur trivirgatus, Ternm. 

Accipiter badius, Gni. 

Circus, Swainsonii, A. Smith. 
cincrascens, Mont. 
melanoleucos, Gm. 

<rruginosus, Linn. 

Athene castonatus, Blyth. 
scutulata. Raffles. 

Kphialtes scops, Linn. 
lenri pijii, Horsf. 
suma, Hodgs. 

Rctupa Ceylonensis, Gm. 

tyrnium Indranee, Sykes. 

Strix Javanica, Gm. 

Pasierei. 

Batrachostomus moniliger, Layard. 

Caprimulgus Mahrattensis, Sykes. 
Kelaarti, Blyth. 

Asiaticus, iMth. 
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Cypsclus batassiensis, Gray. 
melba, Linn. 
nllinis, Gray. 

Macropteryx eoronatus, TickeU. 
Collocalia biovirostris, McClel. 
Acanthylis caudacuta, Lath. 
Uirundo panayana, Gm. 
daurica, Jann. 
hyperythra, Layard. 
domicoln, Jerdon. 

Coracias Irnlica, IAnn. 

Harpactes fasciatus, Gm. 
Eurystomtis orientals, Linn. 
Halcyon Capcnsis, Linn. 
atricapillus, Gm. 

Smyrnensis, Linn. 

Ceyx tridactyla, Linn. 

Alccdo Bengalcnsis, Gm. 

Ccryle rudis, Linn. 

Merops Philippinus, Linn. 
vjridis, Linn. 
quincticolor, Vieill. 

Upupa nigripcnnis, Gould. 
Nectarina Zeylanica, Linn. 
minima, Sykes. 

Asiatica, Lath. 

Lotenia, Linn. 

Dicacum minimum, TickeU. 
Phyllornis Malabarica, Lath. 

Jcrdoni, Blyth. 

Dendropbila frontalis, Horsf. 
Piprisoma agile, Blyth. 
Orthotomus longicauda, Gm. 
Cisticola cursitans, Franhl. 

omalura, Blyth. 

Drymoica valida, Blyth. 

inomata, Sykes. 

Prinia socialis, Sykes. 
Acroccphalus dumctorum, Blyth. 
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Phyllopneustc nitidus, Bhjth. 
montanus, Blyth. 
viridanus, Blyth. 

Copsychus saularus, Linn. 
Kittftcincla niacrurn, Gm. 
Pratincola caprata, Linn. 

atrata, Kelaart. 

Calliope cyanea, Hodgs. 

Thamnobia fulicata, Linn. 
Cyanecula Suevica, Linn. 

Sylvia affinis, Bhjth. 

Parus cinerius, Vieill. 

Zosterops palpebrosus, Temm. 

Ibra Zeylanica, Gm. 
typhia, Linn. 

Motacilla sutphurea, Bechs. 

Indica, Gm. 

Madraspatana, Briss. 

Budytes viridis, Gm. 

Anthus rufulus, Vieill 
liickardii, Vieill 
striolatus, Blyth. 

Brachypteryx Palliscii, Kelaart. 
Alcippe nigrifrons, Blyth. 

Pitta brachyura, Jerd, 

Oreocincla spiloptera, Blyth. 
Merula Wardii, Jerd. 

Kinnisii, Kelaart. 

Zoothcra imbricata, Layard. 
Garrulax cincreifrons, Blyth. 
Pormatorhinus melanurus, Blyth. 
Malacoccreus refuscens, Blyth. 
griscus, Gm. 
striatus, Swains. 

Pellorneurn fuscoeapillum, Blyth. 
Dumctia albogularis, Blyth. 
Chrysomma Sinense, Gm. 

Oriolus mclanocephalus, Linn. 

Indicus, Briss. 

Criniger ictericus, Stick!. •. 
Pycnonotns penicillatus, Kelaart. 
flavirictus, Strickl 
haemorrhous, Gm. 
atricapillus, Vieill. 

Ileraipus picatns, Sykes. 
liypsipetes Nilgherriensis, Jerd. 
Cyornis vubeculoides, Vig. 

Myingra azurea, Bodd. 
Cryptolopha cinereocapilla, Vieill, 
Leucoccrca comprcssirostris, Blyth. 
Tchitrea paradisi, Linn. 

Butalis latirostris, Raffles. 

Muttui, Layard. 

Stoparola melanops, Vig. 
Pericrocotus flammeus, Furst. 

percgrinus, Linn. 

Campephaga Macei, Less. 

Sykesii, Strickl. 

Artamus fuscus, Vieill. 

Edolius paradiseus, Gm. 

Dicrurus raacrocercus, Vieill. 
edoliformis, Blyth. 


longicaudatus, A. Hay. 
leucdpygialis, Blyth. 
ccerulesccns, Linn. 

Irena puella, Lath. 

Lanius superciliosus, Lath. 

erythronotus, Vig. 
Tephrodornis affinis, Blyth. 
Cissa puella, Blyth k Layard. 
Corvus splendcns, Vieille. 

culminatus, Sykes. 

Eulabes religiose, Linn. 

ptilogenys, Blyth. 

Pastor roseus, Linn. 

Hetserornis pagodarum, Gm. 

albifrontata , Layard. 
Acridotheres tristis, Linn. 
Ploccus manyar, Horsf. 

baya; Blyth. 

Munia undulata, Latr. 
Malabarica, Linn. 

Malacca, Linn. 
rubronigra, Hodgs. 
striata, Linn. 
pectoral is, Jerd. 

Passer Indicus, Jard. Sf Selb. 
Alauda gulgula, Frank. 

Malabarica, Scop. 
Tyrrhulauda grisea. Scop. 
Miral'ra, affinis, Jerd. 

Buceros gingalensis, Shaw. 
coronata, Bodd. 

8oansores. 

Loriculus Asiaticus, Lath. 
Palasornis Alexandri, Linn. 
torquatus, Briss. 
cyanocephalus, Linn. 
Calthropre, Layard. 

Layardi, Blyth. 

Megalaima Indica, Lair. 
Zeylanica, Gmel. 
flavifrons, Cuv. 
rubicapilla, Gm. 

Picus gymnophthalmus, Blyth. 
Mahrattensis, Lath. 

Macei, Vieill 

Gecinus chloropRancs, Vieill. 
Brachypternus aurantius, Linn . 
Ceylonus, Forst. 
rubescens, Vieill. 

Strieklandi, Layard. 
Micropteruus gularis, Jerd. 
Centropus rufipennis, llliger. 

chlororhynchos, Blyth. 
Oxylophus raelanoleucos, Gm. 

Coramandus, Linn. 
Eudynamys orientalis, Linn. 
Cuculus Bartletti, Layard. 
striatus, Drapiez. 
canorus, Linn. 

Polyphasia tenuirostris, Gray. 
Sonncratii, Lath. 
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Ilierococcyx varius, Vahl. 

Surniculus dicruro'ides, Hodgs. 
Thoenicophaus pyrrhocephalns, Forst. 

Zanclostomus yiridirostris, Jeul. 

Columbee. 

Treron bicincta, Jerd. 
flavogu laris, Blyth. 

Pompadoura, Gm. 
chlorogaster, Blyth. # 

Carpophaga pusilla, Blyth. 

Torringtoniao, Kelaart. 

ALocomus puniceus, Tickel. 

Columba intermedia, Strickl. 

Tmtur risorius, Linn. 

Suratensis, Lath. 
lmmilis, Temm. 
oricntalis, Lath. 

Chalcophaps Indicus, JJmn. 

Gain nee. 

PaYO cristatus, Linn. 

G alius Lafayetti, Lesson. 

Gulloperdix bicalcaratus, Linn. 
Prancolinus Ponticerianus, Gm. 
Pirdicula agoondah, Sykes. 

(Aturnix Chinensis, Linn. 

Turnix ocellatus var. Bengalensis, Blyth. 
„ „ var. taigoor, Sykes. 

Grallee. 

I'^acus rccurvirostris, Cuv. 

(Kdicncmus crepitans, Temm. 

Cursorius Coromandelicus, Gm. 
l.obivanellns, bilobus, Gm. 

Gocnsis, Gm. 

Clmradrius virginicus, Bechst. 

Ilmticula Philippensis, Scop. 
eantiana, Lath. 

Leschcnaultii, Less. 

Strepsilas interpres, Linn. 

Ardea purpurea, Linn. 
ancrea, Linn. 
aslia, Sykes. 
intermedia, Waglcr. 
garzetta, Linn. 
alba, Linn. 
bubulcus, Savig. 

Ardcola leucoptera, Bodd. 

Ardctta cinnamoraea, Gm. 
navicollis, Lath. 

Sinensis, Gm. 

Butoroidea Javanica, Horsf. 
llatalea leucorodia, Linn. 

^ycticorax griseus, Linn. 

•'grisoma melanolopha, Raffl. 

"lycteria australis, Shaw. 

^fptophilus Javanica, Horsf. 

: lC0uia leucocephala, Gm. 

Anustomus oscitans, Bodd. 
tantalus leucoccphalus, Gm. 

It 0 ;'? 1 , 10118 melanocephalus, Loth. 

Ib,s ^IcineUus, Linn. 


Numenius arquatufi, Linn. 

phoeopus, Linn. 

Totanus fuscus, Linn. 
ochropus, Linn. 
calidris, Linn . 
hypoleueos, Linn. 
glottoides, Vigors. 
stagnalis, Bechst. 

Actitis glarcola, Gm. 

Tringa minuta, Leist. 

subarquata, Gm. 

Limicola platyrhynclin, Temm. 
Limosa ajgocephala, Linn. 
Ilimantopus candidus, Bon. 
llecurvirostra avocetta, Linn. 
Hcematopus ostralegus, Linn . 
lihynchoen Bengalensis, Linn. 
Scolopax ruslicola, IJnn. 
Gullinago stenura, Temm. 
scolopacina , Bon. 
gallmula, Linn. 

Ilydropbasianus Sinensis, Gm. 
Oitygometra rubiginosa, Temm. 
Corethura Zcylamca, Gm. 
Poizana pygmicn, Nan. 
liallus striatus, Linn. 

Indicus, Blyth. 

Porphyrio poliocephaltis, Lath. 
Galiinula phcenicura, Venn. 
chloropus, Linn. 
cristata, Lath. 

Anserea. 

Phcenicopterus ruber, Linn. 
Sarkidiornis melanonotos, Penn. 
Nettapus Coromandelianus, Gm. 
Anas procilorhyncha, Penn. 
Dendrocygnus arcuatus, Cuv. 
Dafila acuta, Jjinn. 

Querqucdula crecca, Linn. 

ciicia, Linn. 

Fuligula rufina , Pall. 

Spatula clypeata, Linn. 

Podiceps Philippensis, Gw. 

Larus brunniccphalus, Jerd. 

ich thy actus, Pall. 

Sylochclidon Caspius, Lath. 
Hydrochelidon Indicus, Steph. 
Gelochelidon Anglicus, Mont. 
Onychoprion anasthaetus, Scop. 
Sterna Javanica, Horsf. 
mclanogaster, Temm. 
minuta, Linn. 

Seena aurantia. Gray. 

Thalasscus Bengalensis, Less. 

cristata, Steph. 

Dromas ardeola, Payk. 

Atagen ariel, Gould. 
Thalassidroma melanogaster , Gould. 
Plotus melanogaster, Gm. 

Pelicanus Philippensis, Gm. 
Graculus Sinensis, Shaw. 
pygmccus, Pallas. 
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NOTE. 

The following is a list of the birds which are, as far as is at 
present known, peculiar to the island ; it will probably at some 
future day be determined that some included in it have a 
wider geographical range. 


Haematornis spilogaster. The “ Ceylon 
eagle;” was discovered by Mr. La- 
yard in the Wanny, and by Dr. 
Kelaart at Trincomalie. 

Athene castonotus. The chestnut- wing- 
ed hawk owl. This pretty little 
owl was added to the list of Ceylon, 
birds by Dr. Templeton. 

Batrachostomus monol) ger. The oil bird ; 
was discovered amongst the precipi- 
tous rocks of the Adam s Teak range 
by Mr. Layard. Another speci- 
men was sent about the same time 
to Sir James Emerson Tcnnent 
from Avisavclle. Mr. Mitford has 
met with it at llalnapoora. ^ 
Caprimulgus Kelaarti. Kelaart’s night- 
jar; swarms on the marshy plains 
of Neucra-ellia at dusk, 
llirundo hyperythra. The red-bellied 
swallow; was discovered in 1849 by 
Mr. Layard at Ambepussc. They 
build a globular nest with a round 
hole at top. A pair built in the 
ring for a hanging lamp m Dr. 
Gardner’s study at Peradinia, and 
hatched their young, undisturbed 
by the daily trimming and lighting 
of the lamp. 

Cisticola omalura. Layftrd’s mountain 
grass warbler; is found in abundance 
on Horton Plain and Neucra-ellia, 
among the long Paten a grass. 

Drymoica valida. Layard’s wren-war- 
bler; frequents tufts of grass and 
low bushes, feeding on insects. 

Pratincola atrata. The Neuera-ellia 
robin; a melodious songster; added 
to our catalogue by Dr. Kelaart. 

Brachypteryx Palliseri. Ant thrush. A 
rare bird, added by Dr. Kelaart 
from Diuiboola and Neuera-ellia. 

Pellorneum fuscocapillum. Mr. Layard 
found two specimens of this rare 
thrush creeping about shrubs and 
bushes, feeding on insects. 

Alcippe nigrifrons. This thrush fre- 
quents low impenetrable thickets, 
and seems to be widely distributed. 

Oreocincla epiloptcra. The spotted 
thrush is only found in the moun- 
tain zone about lofty trees. 


Merula Kinnisii. The Neuera-ellia black- 
bird ; was added by Dr. Kelaart. 

Garrulax cinereifrons. The ashy-hcaded 
babbler; was found by Mr. Layirnl 
near Ratnapoora. 

Pomatorhinus melanuruB. Mr. Layard 
states that the mountain babbler 
frequents low, scraggy, impenetrable 
brush, along the margins of deserted 
cheena land. 

Malacoccrcus rufescens. The red-dung 
thrush, added by Dr. Templeton 
to the Singhalese Fauna, is found 
in thick jungle in the southern and 
midland districts. 

Pycnonotus penicillatus. The yellow- 
eared bulbul; was found by Dr 
Kelaart at Neuera-ellia. 

Bu talus Muttui. .This very handsome 
flycatcher was procured at Point 
Pedro by Mr. Layard. 

Dicrurus edoliformis. Dr. Templeton 
found this kingcrow at the Bibloo 
Oya. Mr. Layard has since gut n 
at Ambogaminoa. 

Dicrurus leucopygialis. The Ceylon 
kingcrow was sent to Mr. Blyth 
from the vicinity of Colombo, by 
Dr. Templeton. 

Tephrodornis affinis. The Cc} l° u 
butcher-bird. A migratoiy species 
found in the wooded grass lands m 
October. 

Cissa puella. Layard’s mountain J a D 
A most lovely bird, found a lot e' 
mountain streams at Neuera-e 
and elsewhere 

Enlabcs ptilogenys. Templeton s m) 
n ah. The largest and most beau- 
tiful of the species. It is iotimi » 
flocks perching on the highest trt c , 
feeding on berries. 

Lorieulus asiaticus. The small P arl 
quet, abundant in various 
tricts. 

Palreornis Callhropce. Layard s P u P 
headed parroquet, found at k" 1 j ’ 
is a very handsome bird, *»y in k 
flocks, and resting on the sum 


Dr. 

nignesi . 

Kelaart states that it 19 ! hc ° 
parroquet of the Neucra-ellia i & 


of the very highest trees. 
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Palreornis Laynrdi. The JufTna par- 
roquet was discovered by Mr. La- 
vard at Point Pedro. 

Megalaima flavifrons. The yellow-head- 
ed barbet, is not uncommon. 

Megalaima rubricapilla, is found in most 
parts of the island. 

Pious gymnopthalmus. Layard’s wood- 
pecker. The smallest of the species, 
was discovered near Colombo, a- 
mongst jak trees. 

Brachypternus Ceylonus. The Ceylon 
woodpecker, is found in abundance 
near Neuera-ellia. 

Brachypternus rubescens. The red 
woodpecker. 

Centropus chlororhynchus. The yellow- 
billed cuckoo, was detected by Mr. 
Layard in dense jungle near Co- 
lombo and Avisavelle. 

Pliocnicophaus pyrrhecephalus. The 
malkoha, is confined to the southern 
highlands. 

Treron flavogularis. The common green 
pigeon, is found in abundance at 
the top of Balacaddua Pass and at 
Katnapoora. It feeds on berries 
and flies in large flocks. It was 
believed to be identical with the 
following. — Mag. Nat. Hist. p. 68: 
1854. 

Ticron Potnpadoura. The Pompadour 
mtreon “The rrince o/ Canino 


has shown that this is a totally dis- 
tinct bird, much smaller, with the 
quantity of maroon colour on the 
mantle greatly reduced.” — Paper 
by Mr. Blttii, Mag. Nat, Hist. 
p. 514: 1857. 

Carpopliaga Torringtonito. Lady Tor- 
rington’s pigeon ; a very handsome 
pigeon discovered in the highlands 
by Dr. Kclaart. It flics high in 
long sweeps, and makes its nest on 
the loftiest trees. 

Carpopliaga pusilla. The little-hill 
dove, a migratory species found by 
Mr. Layaul in the mountain zone, 
only appearing with the ripened 
fruit of the teak, banyan, &c., on 
which they feed. 

Gallus Lafayetti. The Ceylon jungle 
fowl. The female of this handsome 
bird was figured by Mr Gray (///., 
Ind. Zoo!.) under the name of G. 
Stanlcyi. The cock bird had long 
been lost to naturalists, until a speci- 
men was forwarded to Mr. Blyth, 
who at once recognised it as the 
long-looked-for male of Mr. Gray’s 
recently described female. It is 
abundant in all the uncultivated 
portions of Ceylon ; coming out 
into the open spaces to feed in the 
mornings and evenings. 
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REPTILES. 

Lizards. Iguana . — One of the earliest if not the 
first remarkable animal to startle a stranger on arriving 
in Ceylon, whilst wending his way from Point-de- 
Galle to Colombo, is a huge lizard of from four to 
five feet in length, the Talla-goya of 'the Singhalese, and 
Iguana 1 of the Europeans. It may be seen at noonday 
searching for ants and insects in the middle of the 
highway and along the fences ; when disturbed, but 
by no means alarmed, by the approach of man, it 
moves off to a safe distance ; and, the intrusion being 
over, returns again to the occupation in which it had 
been interrupted. Repulsive as it is in appearance, it 
is perfectly harmless, and is hunted down by dogs 
in the maritime provinces, where its delicate flesh b 
converted into curry, and its skin into shoes. When 
seized, it has the- power of inflicting a smart blow with 
its tail. The Talla-goya lives in almost any convenient 
hollow, such as a hole in the ground, or the deserted 
nest of the termites ; and some small ones which fre- 
quented my garden at Colombo, made their retreat in 
the heart of a decayed tree. A still larger species,- the 
Kabragoya 2 , which is partial to marshy ground, when 
disturbed upon land, will take refuge in the nearest water. 
From the somewhat eruptive appearance of the yellow 
blotches on its scales, a closely allied species, similarly 


1 Monitor dracoena, Linn. Among j which they regard as a specific for 

the barbarous nostrums of the un- consumption, if plucked from tho 
educated natives, both Singhalese and j living animal and swallowed whole. 

Tamil, is the tongue of the iguana, j 3 Hydrosaurus salvator, Wagkr. 
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spotted, formerly obtained amongst naturalists the 
name of Monitor exanthemata , and it is curious that 
the native appellation of this one, Kabra 1 , is suggestive 
of the same idea. The Singhalese, on a strictly homoeo- 
pathic principle, believe that its fat, externally applied, 
is a cure for - cutaneous disorders, but that inwardly 
taken it is poisonous . 2 It is one of the incidents which 
seem to indicate that Ceylon belongs to a separate circle 
of physical geography, this lizard has not hitherto been 
discovered on the continent of Hindustan, though it is found 
to the eastward in Burmali. 3 . 

Blood-suckers. — These, however, are but the stranger’s 
introduction to innumerable varieties of lizards, all most 
attractive in their sudden movements, and some unsur- 
passed in the brilliancy of their colouring, which bask on 
banks, dart over rocks, and peer curiously out of the 


1 In the Mahawamo the hero, Tisso, 
is said to have been “ afflicted with 
a cutaneous complaint which made 
ids skin scaly like that of the yodho." 
— Ch. xxiv. p. 148. “ Godho ” is the 
Dali name for the Ivabra-goya. 

2 In the preparation of the mys- 
terious poison, the Cobra-td , which 
is regarded with so much horror by the 
Singhalese, the unfortunate Kabra- 
K°va is forced to take a painfully pro- 
minent part. The receipt, as writ- 
ten down by a Kandyan, was sent to 
me from Komegalle by Mr. Morris, 
m 1840; and in dramatic arrange- 
ment it far outdoes the cauldron of 
Macbeth's witches. The ingredients 
flro extracted from venomous snakes, 

. 10 Cobra de CapeUo (from which 
it takes its name), the Carawella, 
find the Tic prolonga, by mak- 
ln g an incision in the head and sus- 
pending the reptiles over a chattie to 
collect the poison. To this, arsenic 
A , °ther drugs are added, and the 

bn be “ boiled in a human 

kI 1 ’ With th . e aid of the three 

abra-goyas, which are tied on three 
?. es °J fire, with their heads 
irected towards it, and tormented 
c l P 8 Hiake them hiss, so that 
Ae fire may blaze. The froth from 

N 


their lips is then to be added to the 
-boiling mixture, and so soon as mi 
oily scum rises to the surface, tho 
cobra-tel is complete.” 

Although it is obvious that tho 
arsenic is the main ingrfcdiont in tho 
poison, Mr. Morris reported to mo 
that this mode of preparing it was 
actually practised m his district; 
and the above account was trans- 
mitted by him apropos to tho murder 
of a Mohatal ana his wife, which was 
then under investigation, and which 
had boon committed with the cobra- 
td. Before commencing the ope- 
ration of preparing the poison, a 
cock is first sacrificed to the yakkos 
or demons. 

3 In corroboration of the view pro- 
pounded elsewhero (see pp. 7, 84, 
&c.^), and opposed to the popular 
belief that Ceylon, at some remote 
period, was detached from the conti- 
nent of India by tho interposition of 
the sea, a list of reptiles will be found 
at p. 203, including, not only indi\ i- 
dual species, but whole genera pecu- 
liar fb the island, and not to be found 
on tho mainland. See a paper by 
Dr. A GUntiikr on The CSeotj. Dis- 
tribution of Reptile*, Magaz. Nat. Hist, 
for March, 1850, p. 230. 

4 
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decaying chinks of every ruined wall. In all their mo- 
tion there is that vivid and brief energy, the rapid but 
unrestrained action which is associated with their limited 
power of respiration, and which justifies the accurate 
picture of — - 

“ The green lizard, rustling thro’ the grass, 

And up the fluted shaft, with short , quick, spring , 

To vanish in the chinks which time has made.” 1 

One of the most beautiful of this race is the green 
calotes 2 , in length about twelve inches, which, with the 
exception of a few dark streaks about the head, is as 
brilliant as the purest emerald or malachite. Unlike 
its congeners of the same family, it never alters this 
dazzling hue, whilst many of them ’possess the power, 
like the chameleon, but in a less degree, of exchanging 
their ordinary colours for others less conspicuous. 
The C. ophiomachus , and another, the C. versicolor , ex- 
hibit this faculty in a remarkable manner. -The head and 
neck, when the animal is irritated or hastily swallowing 
its food, becomes of a brilliant red, (whence the latter has 
acquired the name of the “ blood-sucker,”) whilst the 
usual' tint of the rest of the body is converted into pale 
yellow. The sitana 3 , and a number of others, exhibit 
similar phenomena. 

Chameleon . — The true chameleon 4 is found, but not 
in great numbers, in the dry districts in the north ol 
Ceylon, where it frequents the trees, in slow pursuit ot 
its insect prey. Whilst the faculty of this creature to 
blush all the colours of the rainbow has attracted the 
wonder of all ages, sufficient attention has hardly been 
given to the imperfect sympathy which subsists between 
the two lobes of the brain, and the two sets of nerve* 
which permeate the opposite sides of its frame. Hence, 
not only have each of the eyes an action quite indepen- 
dent of the other, but one side of its body would appear 


1 Rogers’ Pcrstum. 

2 Calotes viridis, Gi'ay. 


3 Sitana Ponticereana, Cuv. 

4 Ckamrelio vulgaris, Baud. 
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to be sometimes asleep whilst the other is vigilant and 
active : one will assume a green tinge whilst the opposite 
one is red ; and it is said that the chameleon is utterly 
unable to swim, from the incapacity of the muscles of 
the two sides to act in concert. 

Ceratophora. — A unique lizard, and hitherto known 
only by two specimens, one in the British Museum, 
and another in that of Leyden, is the Ceratophora 
Stoddartii , distinguished by the peculiarity of its having 
no external ear, whilst its muzzle bears on its extremity 
the horn-like process from which it takes, its name. 
It lias recently been discovered by Dr. Kelaart to be a 
native of the higher Kandyan hills, where it is sometimes 
.seen in the older trees in pursuit of sect larva ). 1 

Geckoes. — But the most familiar and attractive of the 
class are the Geckoes 2 , which frequent the sitting-rooms, 
and being furnished with pads to each toe, are enabled 
to ascend perpendicular walls and adhere to glass 
and ceilings. Being nocturnal in their habits, the pupil 
of the eye, instead of being circular as in the diurnal 
species, is linear and vertical like those of the cat. As 
*>on as evening arrives, they emerge from the chinks 
nnd recesses where they conceal themselves during the 
day, in search of insects which retire to settle for the 
night, and are to be seen in every house in keen and 
crafty pursuits of their prey. In a boudoir where the 
ladies of my family spent their evenings, one of these 
familiar and amusing little creatures had its hiding-place 
behind a gilt picture frame, and punctually as the candles 
were lighted, it made its appearance on the wall to be 
fed with its accustomed crumb ; and, if neglected, it re- 
iterated its sharp quick call of chic , chic, chit , till attended 
ta It was of a delicate* grey colour, tinged with pink ; 
nnd having by accident fallen on a work-table, it fled, 
leaving its tail behind it, which, however, it repro- 

^ elaar t has likewise dis- 8 Ilemidactylus maculatus, Dion. 
o\ered at Neuera-ellia a Salca. dis- ,et Bib., Gray ; H. Leschenaultii, 
ncl froni the 9. Jerdoni. Dum et Bib. ; II. frenatus, Schley el. 
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cluced within less than a month. This faculty of re- 
production is doubtless designed to enable the creature 
to escape from its assailants : the detaching of the 
limb is evidently its own act ; and it is observable, that 
when reproduced, the tail generally exhibits some varia- 
tion from its various form, the diverging spines beiim 
absent, the new portion covered with small square 
uniform scales placed in a cross series, and the scuta 
below being seldom so distinct as in the original mem- 
ber . 1 In an officer’s quarters in the fort of Colombo, 
a Geckoe had been taught to come daily to the dinner- 
table, and always made its appearance along with the 
dessert. The family were absent for some months, during 
which the house underwent extensive repairs, the roof 
having been raised, the walls stuccoed, and ceilings 
whitened. It was naturally surmised that so long a sus- 
pension of its acdustomed habits would have led to 
the disappearance of the little lizard-; but on the 
return of its old friends, at thdir first dinner it made 
its entrance as usual the instant the cloth had been re- 
moved. 

Crocodile. — The Portuguese in India, like the Spa- 
niards in South America, affixed the name of lagarl* 
to the huge reptiles which infest the rivers and estu- 
aries of both continents ; and to the present day the 
Europeans in Ceylon apply the term alligator to what 
are in reality crocodiles, which literally swarm in the 
still waters and tanks throughout the northern pro- 
vinces, but rarely frequent rapid stream, and have 
never been found in the marshy elevations among the 
hills. Their instincts in Ceylon present no variation 
from their habits in other countries. There would ap- 
pear to be two well-distinguished spedes in the island, 
the AUie Kimboola 2 , the Indian crocodile, which inhabits 
the rivers and estuaries throughout the low countries of 
the coasts, attaining the length of sixteen or eighteen 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 143 ; Kela- 3 Crocodilus biporcatus, CuW- 

art’s Prod. Faun. Zeylan ., p, 183, 
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feet, and which will assail man when pressed by hunger ; 
and the Marsh crocodile 1 , which lives exclusively in 
fresh water, frequenting the tanks in the northern and 
central provinces, and confining its attacks to the 
smaller animals : in length it seldom exceeds twelve or 
thirteen feet. Sportsmen complain that their dogs are 
constantly seized by both species ; and water-fowl, when 
shot, frequently disappear before they can be secured 
by the fowler . 2 The Singhalese believe that the croco- 
dile can only move swiftly on sand or smooth clay, its 
feet being too tender to tread firmly on hard or stony 
ground. In the dry season, when the watercourses 
begin to fail and the tanks become exhausted, the 
Marsh crocodiles are sometimes encountered wandering 
in search of water in the jungle ; but generally, during 
the extreme drought, when unable to procure their ordi- 
nary food from the drying up of the watercourses, they 
bury themselves in the mud, and remain in a state of 
torpor till released by the recurrence of the rains . 3 At 
Arne-tivoe, in the eastern province, whilst riding across 
the par died bed of the tank, I was shown the recess, 
still bearing the form and impress of the crocodile, out 
of which the animal had been seen to emerge the day 
before. A story was also related to me of an officer at- 
tached to the department of the Surveyor-General, who, 
having pitched his tent in a similar position, had been 
disturbed during the night by feeling a movement of the 
earth below his bed, from which on the following day a 
crocodile emerged making its appearance from beneath 
the matting . 4 


a ^^pdilus palustris, Less. 

In Siam the flesh of the crocodile 
if ®°td for food in the markets and 
azaars. u Un iour je vis plus de 
crocodiles, potits et grands, 
a ^ch^s aux colonnes de leurs mai- 
f°ns. Ils les vendent la chair comme 
n Tendrait de la chair de pore, mais & 
\en meilleurmarchd.” — Pallegoix, 
‘ vol. i. p . 174. 


8 Herodotus records the obser- 
vations of the Egyptians that the 
crocodile of the Nile abstains from 
food during the four winter months. 
— Euterpe , lviii. 

4 Humboldt relates a similar story 
as occurring at Calabazo, in Vene- 
zuela . — Personal Narrative, c. xvi. 
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The species which inhabits the fresh water is essen- 
tially cowardly in its instincts, and hastens to conceal 
itself on the appearance of man. A gentleman (who 
told me the circumstance), when riding in the jungle, 
overtook a crocodile, evidently roaming . m search of 
water. It fled to a shallow pool almost dried by the 
sun, and, thrusting its head into the mud till it covered 
up its eyes, it remained unmoved in profound confidence 
of perfect concealment. In 1833, during the progress 
of the Pearl Fishery, Sir Robert Wilmot Horton em- 
ployed men to drag for crocodiles in a pond which 
was infested with them in the immediate vicinity of 
Aripo. The pool was about fifty yards in length, by 
ten or twelve wide, shallowing gradually to the edge, 
and not exceeding four or five feet in the deepest 
part. As the party approached the bund, from twenty 
to thirty reptiles, which had been basking in the sun, 
rose and fled to the water. A net, specially weighted 
so as to sink its lower edge to the bottom, was then 
stretched from bank to bank and swept to the 
further end of the pond, followed by a line of men 
with poles to drive the crocodiles forward : so com- 
plete was the arrangement, that no individual could 
evade the net, yet, to the astonishment of the Governor’' 
party, not one was to be found when it was drawn 
on shore, and no means of escape was apparent or pos- 
sible except descending into the mud at the bottom of tin' 
pond. 1 

Testudixata. Tortoise. — Of the testudinata the land 
tortoises are numerous, but present no remarkable 
features beyond the beautiful marking of the starred 
variety 2 , which is common in the north-western province 


1 A remarkable instance of the vi- 
tality of the common crocodile, C. bi- 
porcatus, was related to me by a 
gentleman at Galle : he had caught 

au unusually large one on a baited 
hook, which hiscoolies disembowelled, 
the aperture in the stomach being left 


expanded by a stick placed across it. 
On returning in the afternoon with « 
view to secure the head, they fo unrt 
that the creature had crawled forsoij 1 *’ 
distance and made its escape into 
water. 

* Testudo stellata, Schweig. 
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around Putlam and Cliilaw, and is distinguished by the 
bright yellow rays which diversify the deep black of its 
dorsal shield. From one of these which was kept in my 
garden I took a number of flat ticks (Ixodes), which 
adhered to its fleshy neck in sucli a position as to baffle 
any attempt of the animal itself to remove them ; but 
as they were exposed to constant danger of being crushed 
against the plastron during the protrusion and retraction 
of the head, each was covered with a horny case almost 
as resistant as the carapace of the tortoise itself. Such 
an adaptation of structure is scarcely less striking than 
that of the parasites found on the spotted lizard of 
lkrar by Dr. Hooker, cacli of which presented the 
distinct colour of the scale to which it adhered. 1 

The marshes and pools of the interior are frequented 
by the terrapins 2 , which the natives are in the habit of 
keeping alive in wells under the conviction that they 
clear them of impurities. The edible turtle 3 is found 
on all the coasts of the island, and sells for a few shil- 
ling s or a few pence, accqrding to its size and abundance 
at the moment. At certain seasons the turtle on the 
south-western coast of Ceylon are avoided as poisonous, 
and some lamentable instances are recorded of death 
which was ascribed to their use. At Pantura, to the 
south of Colombo, twenty-eight persons who had par- 
taken of turtle in October, 1840, were seized with sick- 
ness immediately, after which coma succeeded, and 
eighteen died during the night. Those who survived 
s aid there was nothing unusual in the appearance of 
the flesh except that it was fatter than ordinary. Other 
similarly fatal occurrences have been attributed to turtle 
curry; but as they have never been proved to proceed 

1 Hooker's Himalayan Journals , distinct one. It is generally dis- 

2 *■ P- 37. tributed in the lower parts of Coy- 

Jmyda Ceylonensis, Gray, Cota - Ion, in lakes and tanks. It is put 

29 «; May. Nat. Hist, into wells to act the part of a scav- 
V , : I860. Dr. Kel’vart, in his enger. By the Singhalese it is named 
^ > oilromus (p. 179), refers this to the j Kiri-ibba. 

Indian species, E. punctata ; j 3 Chelonia virgata, Schweitj. 

* tir. Gray has shown it to be a 
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exclusively from that source, there is room for believing 
that the poison may have been contained in some other 
ingredient. In the Gulf of Manaar turtle is frequently 
found of suqfc a size as to measure between four and 
five feet in length ; and on one occasion, in riding along 
the sea-shore north of Putlam, I saw a man in charge 
of some sheep, resting under ^the shade of a turtle shell, 
whicli he had erected on sticks to protect him from the 
sun — almost verifying the statement of iElian, that in 
the seas off Geylon there are tortoises so large that 
several persons may find ample shelter beneath a single 
shell . 1 * 

The hawksbill turtle * which supplies the tortoise-shell 
of commerce, was at former times .taken in great num- 
bers in the vicinity of Hambangtotte during the season 
when they came to deposit their eggs, and there is still 
a considerable trade in this article, which is manufac- 
tured into ornaments, boxes, and combs, by the Moor- 
men resident at Galle. If taken from the animal after 
death and decomposition, the colour of the shell becomes 
clouded and milky, and hence the cruel expedient is 
resorted to of seizing the turtles as they repair to the 
shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending them over 
fires till heat makes the plates on the dorsal shields 
start from the bone of the carapace, after which the 
creature is permitted to escape to the water . 3 Ia 
illustration of the resistless influence of instinct at the 


1 Tlcrovrai St dpa tv ravry ri] 3a- 
Xarrp, cal xfXwvai pt'tyiarai, u/vnip ovv 
Tii (Xvrpa opotyoi yivovraC cat yap tan 
rat 7rtvrtratfora irrjxwv 'tv x*Xwv£tov, 

uTTOirttv ovk tJXi'youf, rat rovf t/Xi ovq 
irvpuiltaT&TOVQ dTnxrrtyff, rat axtiiv da- 

/ttvotf 7rajo«x*i.” — Lib. xvi. c. 17. 
/Elian copied this statement lite- 
ratim from Megasthenes, Indica 
Frag . lix. 31 ; and may not Mega- 
sthenes have referred to some tradi- 
tion connected with the gigantic 
fossilised species discovered on the 
Sewalik Hills, the remains of which 


are now in the Museum at the End 
India House ? 

8 Chelonia imbricata, Linn. 

3 At Celebes, whence the finest 
tortoise-sheU is exported to China, 
the natives kill the turtle by blow* 
on the head, and immerse the shell 
in boiling water to detach the nlates. 
Dry heat is only resorted to by the 
unskilful, who frequently destroy the 
tortoise-shell .in the ©Deration. -* 
Journ. Indian Arehipel. vol. iii. p- 
1849. 
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period of breeding, itr may Jdc mentioned that the same 
tortoise is believed to return again and again to the 
same spot, notwithstanding that at each visit she had 
to undergo a repetition of this torture. In the year 
1826, a hawksbill turtle was taken near Hambangtotte, 
which bore a ring attached to one of its fins that had 
been placed there by a Dutch officer thirty years before, 
with a view to establish* the fact of these recurring 
visits to the same beach. 1 

Snakes: — It is perhaps owing to the aversion excited 
by the ferocious expression and unusual action of 
serpents, combined with an instinctive dread of attack, 
that exaggerated ideas prevail both as to their numbers 
in Ceylon, and the danger to be apprehended from en- 
countering them. The Singhalese profess to distinguish 
u great many kinds, of which not more than one half 
have as yet been scientifically identified ; but so cau- 
tiously do serpents make their appearance, that the 
surprise of long residents is invariably expressed at 
the rarity with which they are to be seen ; and from 
my own journeys, through the jungle, often of two to 
live hundred miles, I have frequently returned with- 
out seeing a single snake. 2 Davy, whose attention was 
carefully directed to the poisonous serpents of Ceylon 3 , 
came to the conclusion that but four , out of twenty 
species examined by him, were venomous, and that 
of these only two (the tic-polonga 4 and cobra de 
capello*) were capable of inflicting a wound likely to 
be fatal to man. The third is the carawilla G , a 
brown snake of about twelve inches in length ; and 
lor the fourth, of which only a few specimens have 
been procured, the Singhalese have no name in their 

* ^ennett’s Ceylon , ch. xxxiv. snakes renders them the chief de- 

Alr. Bennett, who resided much stroyers of these reptiles. 
ln, kT e 80U ^ 1 “ eas l : of the island, as- 3 See Davy’s Ceylon , ch. xiv. 
cnbea the rarity of serpents in 4 Daboia elegans, Gray. 

v? jungle to the abundance of the 6 Naja tripuuians, Gunther. 

"id peafowl, whose partiality to 6 Trigonocephalus hypnale, Wagl, 
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vernacular, — a proof that it is neither deadly nor 
abundant. 

Cobra de Capello. — The cobra de capello is the only 
one exhibited by the itinerant snake-charmers; and 
the accuracy" of "Davy’s conjecture, that they control it, 
not by extracting its fangs, but by courageously avail- 
ing themselves of its accustomed timidity and extreme 
reluctance to use its fatal weapons, received a painful 
confirmation during my residence in Ceylon, by the 
death of one of these performers, whom his audience 
had provoked to attempt some unaccustomed familiarity 
with the cobra ; it bit him on the wrist, and he expired 
the same evening. The hill near Kandy, on which tin* 
official residences of the Governor, and Colonial Secre- 
tary had been built, is covered in many places with 
the deserted nests of the white ants ( termite .v), and 
these are the favourite retreats of the sluggish and 
spiritless cobra, which watches from their apertures the 
toads and lizards on which it preys. Here, when 1 
have repeatedly come upon them, their only impulse 
was concealment; and on one occasion, when a cobra 
of considerable length could not escape sufficiently 
quickly, owing to the bank being nearly precipitous on 
both sides of the road, a few blows from my whip were 
sufficient to deprive it of life. There is a rare variety 
which the natives fancifully designate the “ king of the 
cobras ; ” it has the head and the anterior half of the 
body of so light a colour, that at a distance it seems 
like a silvery white. 1 A gentleman who held a civil 
appointment at Kornegalle, had a servant who wn> 
bitten by a snake, and he informed me that on enlarging 
a hole near the foot of the tree under which the acci- 
dent .occurred, he unearthed a cobra of upwards ot 


1 A Singhalese work, the Sarpa 
Doata, quoted in the Ceylon Times, 
January, 1857, enumerates four 
species of the cobra; — the raja , or 
king; the velyander, or trader; the 


baboona , or hermit; and the goore, 
or agriculturist. The yoimg cobra.', 
it says, are not venomous till after y 
thirteenth day, when they shed tuei 
coat for the tirst time. 
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three feet long, and so purely white as to induce 
him to believe that it was an albino. With the ex- 
ception of the rat snake 1 , the cobra de capello is the 
only serpent which seems from choice to frequent 
the vicinity of human dwellings, but it is doubtless 
attracted by the young of the domestic fowl and 
by the moisture of the wells and drainage. The 
Singhalese remark that if one cobra be destroyed 
near a house, its companion is almost certain to be dis- 
covered immediately after, — a popular belief which I had 
an opportunity of verifying on more than one occasion. 
Once, when a snake of this description was killed in 
a bath of Government House at Colombo, its mate 
was found in the same spot the day after; and again, 
at my own stables, a cobra of live feet long, having 
fallen into the well, which was too deep to permit 
its escape, its companion of the same size was found 
the same morning in an adjoining drain . 2 On this 
occasion the snake, which had been several hours in 
the well, swam with ease, raising its head and hood 
above water ; and instances have repeatedly occurred 
of the cobra do capello voluntarily taking considerable 
excursions by sea. When the “ Wellington,” a govern- 


1 Coryphodon Blmncnbachii. 
"VW>lf, in his interesting story of his 
Life and Adventures in Ceylon , men- 
tions that rat-snakes were often so 
domesticated by the natives as to /eed 
at their table. lie says: “ I once 
saw an example of this in the house 
of a native. It being meal time, he 
called his snake, which immediately 
came forth from the roof under 
which he and I were sitting. He 
gave it victuals from his own dish, 
the snake took of itself from 
oil a fig-leaf that was laid for it, and 
ftte along with its host. When it 
had eaten its fill, he gave it a kiss 
and bade it go to its hole.” 

Since the above was written, Major 
l 1 ^^ ner > writing to me 12th Dec. 

. , » mentions the still more reniark- 
a case of the domestication of the 
VOL. I. O 


cobra de capello in Ceylon. “Did 
you ever hear,” he sajs, “of tamo 
cobras being kept and domesticated 
about a house, going in and out at 
pleasure, and in common with the 
rest of the inmates ? In one family, 
near Negombo, cobras are kept as 
protectors, in the place of dogs, by 
a wealthy man who lias always large 
sums of money in his house. But 
this is not a solitary ease of the kind, 
I heard of it only the other day, hut 
from undoubtedly good authority. 
The snakes glide about the house, a 
terror to thieves, but never attempt- 
ing to harm the inmates.” 

2 Pliny notices the affection that 
subsists between the male and female 
asp ; and that if one of them happens 
to be killed, the other seeks to avenge 
its death. — Lib. \iii. c. 37. 
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ment vessel employed in the conservancy of the pearl 
banks, was anchored about a quarter of a mile from 
land, in the bay of Koodremale, a cobra was seen, about 
an hour before sunset, swimming vigorously towards- 
the ship. It came within twelve yards, when the 
sailors assailed it with billets of wood and other 
missiles, and forced it to return to land. The follow- 
ing morning they discovered the track which it had 
left on the shore, and traced it along the sand till it 
disappeared in the jungle . 1 On a later occasion, in the 
vicinity of the same spot, when the “ Wellington ” was 
lying at some distance from the shore, a cobra was 
found and killed on board, where it could only have 
gained access by climbing up the cable. It was first 
discovered by a sailor, who felt the cold chill as it 
glided over his foot . 2 

In Bennett’s account of “ Ceylon and its Capabilities ,” 
there is a curious piece of Singhalese folk-lore, to the 
effect, that the cobra de capello every time it expends 
its poison loses a joint of its tail , and eventually acquires 
a head winch resembles that of a toad. A recent dis- 
covery of Dr. Kelaart has thrown light on the origin 
of this popular fallacy. The family of “ false snakes ” 
(pseudo-typldops), ^as Scldegel names the group, have 
till lately consisted of but three species, one only of 
which was known to inhabit Ceylon. They belong to 
a family intermediate between the lizards and serpents, 
with the body of the latter, and the head of the former, 
with which they are moreover identified by having the 


1 Stewart’s Account of the Pearl 
Fisheries of Ceylon, p. 9: Colombo. 
1843. 

The Python reticulates (the “rock- 
snake ”) has been known, like the 
cobra de capello, to make short voy- 
ages at sea. One was taken on 
board II.M.S. “Hastings,” when off 
the coast of Burmak, in 1863 ; it is 
now in the possessipn of the surgeon, 
Dr. Scott. 


8 Swainson, in his Habits and 
Instincts of Animals, c. iv. p. 187* 
says that instances are weU attested 
of the common English snake having 
been met with in the open channel, 
between the coast of Wales and the 
island of Anglesea, as if they had 
taken their departure from the one 
and were bound for the other. 
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upper jaw fixed to the skull as in mammals* and birds, 
instead of movable as amongst the true ophidians. In 
this they resemble the amphisbmnidm but the tribe 
of Uropeltidce , or “ rough tails,” has the further peculi- 
arity, that the tail is truncated, instead of ending, like 
that of the typhlops, in a point more or less acute ; 
and the reptile assists its own movements by pressing 
the flat end to the ground. Within a very recent period 
an important addition has been made to this genus, by 
the discovery of five new species in Ceylon; in some 
of which the singular construction of the tail is de- 
veloped to an extent infinitely more marked than in 
any previously existing specimen. One of these, the 
Uropeltis grandis of Kelaart, is distinguished by its dark 
brown colour shot with a bluish metallic lustre, closely 
approaching the ordinary shade of the cobra ; and the 
tail is abruptly and flatly compressed as though it had 
been severed by a knife. The form of this singular 
reptile will be best understood by a reference to the 
accompanying figure ; and there can be, I think, little 
doubt that to its strange and anomalous structure is to 
be traced the fable of the transformation of the cobra 
de capello. The colour alone would seem to identify 
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the two reptiles, but the head and mouth are no longer 
those of a serpent, and the disappearance of the tail 
flight readily suggest the mutilation which the tradition 
asserts. 

The Singhalese Buddhists, in their religious abstinence 
from inflicting death on any creature, are accustomed, 
after securing a venomous snake, to enclose it in a 
basket of woven palm leaves, and to set it afloat on a 
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river. During my residence in Ceylon, I never heard 
of the death of a European which was caused by the 
bite of a snake ; and in the returns of coroners’ in- 
quests which were made officially to my department, 
such accidents to the natives appear chiefly to have 
happened at night, when the animal having been sur- 
prised or trodden on, had inflicted the wound in self- 
defence . 1 For these reasons the Singhalese, when 
obliged to leave their houses in the dark, carry a stick 
with a loose ring, the noise 2 of which as they strike it 
on the ground is sufficient to warn the snakes to leave 
their path. 

The Python . ‘ — The great python 3 (the “ boa,” as it is 
commonly designated by Europeans, the “ anaconda ” of 
bias tern story), which is supposed to crush the bones of 
an elephant, and to swallow the tiger, is found, though 
not of so portentous dimensions, in the cinnamon 
gardens within a mile of the fort of Colombo, where it 
feeds on hog-deer and other smaller animals which fre- 
quent them. 

The natives occasionally take it alive, and securing 
it to a pole expose it for sale as a curiosity. One which 
was brought to me in this way measured seventeen feet 
witli a proportionate thickness : but another which 
crossed my path "on a coffee estate on the Peacock 
Mountain at Pusilawa, considerably exceeded these 
dimensions. Another which I watched in the garden at 
Elie House, near Colombo, surprised me by the ease with 
which it erected itself almost perpendicularly in order 
to scale a wall upwards of ten feet high. 

Of ten species which ascend the trees to search for 


1 In a return of 112 coroners’ in- 

quests, in cases of death from wild 

animals, held in Ceylon in five years, 
from 1851 to 1855 inclusive, 68 aro 
ascribed to the bites of serpents; 
and in almost every instance the as- 
sault is set down as having taken 
place at niyht. The majority of the 
sufferers were children and women. 


2 Pliny notices that the serpent 
has the sense of hearing more ac ute 
than that of sight; and that it is more 
frequently put in motion by the sound 
of footsteps than by the appearance 
of the intruder, “ excitatur pede 
spepius.” — Lib. viii. c. 36. 

3 Python reticulatus, Gray. 
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squirrels and lizards, and to rifle the nests of birds, 
one half, including the green carawilla , and the deadly tic 
polonga , are believed by the natives to be venomous ; but 
the fact is very dubious. I have heard of the cobra being 
found on the crown of a coco-nut palm, attracted, it was 
# said, by the toddy which was flowing at the time, as it 
was the season for drawing it. . 

Water Snakes . — The fresh-water snakes, of which four 
species have been described inhabiting the still water and 
pools, are all harmless in Ceylon. A gentleman, who 
found near a river an agglutinated cluster of the eggs of 
one variety ( Tropidonotm umbratus ), placed them under a 
glass shade on his drawing-room table, where one by one 
the young serpents emerged from the shell to the number 
of twenty. 

The use of the Pamboo-Ivaloo, or snake-stone, as a 
remedy in cases of wounds by venomous serpents, lias 
probably been communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the island from 
the coast of Coromandel ; and more than one well- 
authenticated instance of its successful application lias 
been told to me by persons who had been eye-wit- 
nesses to what they described. On one occasion, in 
March, 1854, a friend of mine was riding, with some 
other civil officers of the government, along a jungle 
path in the vicinity of Bintennc, when they saw one of 
two Tamils, who were approaching them, suddenly dart 
nito the forest and return, holding in both hands a 
cobra de capello which he had seized by the head and 
tail. He called to his companion for assistance to 
place it in their covered basket, but, in doing this, he 
handled it so inexpertly that it seized him by the 
linger, and retained its hold for a few seconds, as if 
unable to retract its fangs. The blood flowed, and 
intense pain appeared to follow almost immediately ; 
but, with all expedition, the friend of the sufferer undid 
his waistcloth, and took from it two snake-stones, each 
°f the size of a small almond, intensely black and highly 
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polished, though of an extremely light substance. These 
he applied one to each wound inflicted by the teeth of 
the serpent, to which the stones attached themselves 
closely, the blood that oozed from the bites being rapidly 
imbibed by the porous texture of the article applied. 
The stones adhered tenaciously for three or four minutes; 
the wounded man’s companion in the meanwhile rubbing 
his arm downwards from the shoulder towards the 
fingers. At length the snake-stones dropped off of their 
own accord; the suffering appeared to have subsided; 
he twisted his fingers till the joints cracked, and went on 
his way without concern. Whilst this had been going on, 
another Indian of the party who had come up took from 
his bag a small piece of white wood,, which resembled a 
root, and passed it gently near the head of the cobra, 
which the latter immediately inclined close to the ground ; 
he then lifted the snake without hesitation, and coiled 
it into a circle at the bottom of his basket. The 
root by which he professed to be enabled to perform 
this operation with safety he called the Naya-tkalee 
Kalinga (the root of the snake-plant), protected by 
which he professed his ability to approach any reptile 
with impunity. 

In another instance, in 1853, Mr. Lavalliere, the Dis- 
trict Judge of Kartdy, informed me that he saw a snake- 
charmer in the jungle, close by the town, search for 
a cobra de capello , and, after disturbing it in its retreat, 
the man tried to secure it, but, in the attempt, he was 
bitten in the thigh till blood trickled from the wound. 
He instantly applied the Pamboo-Kaloo , which adhered 
closely for about ten minutes, dining which time he 
passed the root which he held in his hand backwards and 
forwards above the stone, till the latter dropped to the 
ground. He assured Mr. Lavalliere that all danger was 
then past. That gentleman obtained from him the snake- 
stone he had relied on, and saw him repeatedly afterwards 
in perfect health. 

The substances which were used on both these occa- 
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sions are now in my possession. The roots employed 
by the several parties are not identical. One appears 
to be a bit of the stem of an Aristolochia ; the other is 
so (hied as to render it difficult to identify it, but it 
resembles the quadrangular stem of a jungle vine. 
Some species of Aristolochia, such as the A. serpentaria 
of North America, are supposed to act as a specific in 
the cure of snake-bites ; and the A. indica is the plant 
to which the ichneumon is popularly believed to resort 
as an antidote when bitten 1 ; but it is probable that the 
use of any particular plant by the snake-charmers is a 
pretence, or rather a delusion, the reptile being over- 
powered by the resolute action of the operator, and not 
by the influence of any secondary appliance, the confi- 
dence inspired by the supposed talisman enabling its pos- 
sessor to address himself fearlessly to his task, and thus to 
effect, by determination and will, what is popularly 
believed to be the result of charms and stupefaction. 
Still it is curious that, amongst the natives of Northern 
Africa, who lay hold of the Cerastes without fear or 
hesitation, their impunity is ascribed to the use of a 
plant with which they anoint themselves before touching 
the reptile 2 ; and Bruce says of the people of Sennar 
that they acquire exemption from the fatal consequences 
of the bite by chewing a particular root and washing 
themselves with an infusion of certain plants. lie adds 
that a portion of this root was given him, with a view to 
test its efficacy in his own person, but that lie had not 
sufficient resolution to undergo the experiment. 

As to the snake-stone itself, I submitted one, the ap- 
plication of which I have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday, and he has communicated to me, as the result 
°f his analysis, his belief that it is “ a piece of charred 
bone which has been filled with blood perhaps several 


1 For an account of the encounter 

between the ichneumon and the ve- 


nomous snakes of Ceylon, see F. n. 
ch. i. p. 140. 

3 Hassellquist. 
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times, and then carefully charred again. Evidence of 
this is afforded, as well by the apertures of cells or tubes 
on its surface as by the fact that it yields and breaks 
under pressure, and exhibits an organic structure within. 
When heated slightly, water rises from it, and also a 
little ammonia ; and, if heated still more highly in the 
air, carbon burns away, and a bulky white ash is left, 
retaining the shape and size of the stone.” This ash, 
as is evident from inspection, cannot have belonged to 
any vegetable substance, for it is almost entirely composed 
of phosphate of lime. Mr. Faraday adds that “if the 
piece of matter has ever been employed as a spongy 
absorbent, it seems hardly fit for that purpose in its 
present state ; but who can say to what treatment it lias 
been subjected since it was fit for use, or to what treat- 
ment the natives may submit it when expecting to have 
occasion to use it?” 

The probability is, that the animal charcoal, when 
instantaneously applied, may be sufficiently porous 
and absorbent to extract the venom from the recent 
wound, together with a portion of the blood, before it 
has had time to be carried into the system ; and that the 
blood which Mr. Faraday detected in the specimen 
submitted to him was that of the Indian on whose per- 
son the effect was exhibited on the occasion to which my 
informant was an eye-witness. The snake-charmers from 
the coast who visit Ceylon profess to prepare the snake- 
stones for themselves, and preserve the composition as 
a secret. Dr. Davy 1 , on the authority of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, says the manufacture of them is a lucrative 
trade, carried on by the monks of Manilla, who supply 
the merchants of India — and his analysis confirms that 
of Mr. Faraday. Of the three different kinds which 
he examined — one being of partially burnt bone, and 
another of chalk, the third, consisting chiefly of vege- 
table matter, resembled a bezoar, — all of them (except 


Account of the Interior of Ceylon, ch. iii. p. 101. 
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the first, which possessed a slight absorbent power) were 
quite inert, and incapable of having any effect exclusive 
of that on the imagination of the patient. Thunbcrg 
was shown the snake-stone used by the boers at the 
Cape in 1772, which was imported for them “ from 
the Indies, especially from Malabar,” at so high a 
price that few of the farmers' could afford to possess 
themselves of it ; he describes it as convex on one side 
black, and so porous that “ when thrown into water, 
it caused bubbles to rise ; ” and lienee, by its absorption, 
it served, if speedily applied, to extract the poison from 
the wound. 1 

Ctvcilia . — The rocky jungle, bordering the higher 
coffee estates, provides a safe retreat for a very singular 
animal, first introduced to the notice of European 
naturalists about a century ago by Linnasus, who 
gave it the name Cwcilia glutinom , to indicate two 
peculiarities manifest to the ordinary observer — an appa- 
rent defect of vision, from the eyes being so small and 
imbedded as to be scarcely distinguishable ; and a power 
of secreting from minute pores in the skin a viscous 
fluid, resembling that of snails, eels, and some salaman- 
ders. Specimens are rare in Europe from the readiness 
with which it decomposes, breaking down into a flaky 
mass in the spirits in which it is attempted to be pre- 
served. 

The creature is about the length and thickness of an 
ordinary round desk ruler, a little flattened before and 
rounded behind. It is brownish, with a pale stripe along 
either side. The skin is furrowed into 350 circular 
folds, in which are imbedded minute scales. The head 
18 tolerably distinct, with a double row of fine curved 
teeth for seizing the insects and worms on which it is 
supposed to live. 

Naturalists are most desirous that the habits and 
metamorphoses of this creature should be carefully 


Thunherg } vol. i. p. 15o. 
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ascertained, for great doubts have been entertained 
to the position it is entitled to occupy in the chain of 
creation. 

Frogs. — In the numerous marshes formed by the 
overflowing of the rivers in the vast plains of the low 
country, there are many varieties of frogs, which, both 
by their colours and by their extraordinary size, are 
calculated to excite the surprise of strangers . 1 In the 
lakes around Colombo and the still water near Trim 
comalie, there are huge creatures of this family, from 
six to eight inches in length 2 , of an olive hue , deep- 
ening into brown on the back and yellow on the under 
side. The Kandian species, recently described, is much 
less in dimensions, but distinguished by its brilliant 
colouring, a beautiful grass green above and deep orange 
underneath . 3 

In the shrubberies around my house at Colombo the 
graceful little hylas 4 were to be found in great numbers, 
crouching under broad leaves to protect them from 
the scorching sun ; some of them utter a sharp metallic 
sound at night, similar to that produced by smacking the 
lips. They possess in a high degree the power of changing 
their colour ; and one which had seated itself on the gilt 
pillar of a dinner lamp was scarcely to be distinguished 
from the or-molu to which it clung. They are enabled 
to ascend glass by means of the suckers at the extremity 
of their toes. Their food consists of flies and minute 
coleoptera. 


1 The Indian toad (Bufo melano- 

stictus, Schncid) is found in Ceylon, 

and the belief in its venomous nature 

is as old as the third century b.c., 
when the Mahawanso mentions that 
the wife of “ King Asoca attempted 
to destroy the great bo-tree (at Ma- 


gadha) with the poisoned fang of a 
toad .^ — Ch. xx. p. 122. 

2 Ran a cutipora, and the Malabar 
bull-frog, R. Malabarica. 

3 R; Kandian a, Kelaart . 

4 The tree-frog, Ilyla leucomystax, 
Graver . 
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.List 0/ Ceylon Reptiles . 


I am indebted to Dr. Gray of the British Museum for a 
more complete enumeration of the reptiles of Ceylon than is 
to be found in Dr. Kelaart’s published lists ; but many of those 
new to Europeans have been carefully described by the latter 
gentleman in his Prodromus Faunce Zeylanicw and its appen- 
dices, as well as in the 13th vol. Magaz. Nat Hist . (1854). 


Saura, 

Monitor drncasna, Linn. 
Ih/drosaurua salvator , Wagl. 
Mabouya elegans , Gray. 

Riopa punctata, Linn. 

Hardwickii , Gray. 

Ttliqua rnfesceni, Shaw. 

Eumeces Taprobanius, Kel 
Ncssia Burtoni, Gray. 

Aeon lias Layardi, Kelaart. 
Argyrophis bramicus, Daud. 
Khinophis Blythii, Kelaart. 
Mytilia Gerrardii, Gray. 
Tcrnpletonii, Gray. 
unimaculata, Gray. 
mclanogaster, Gray. 

Siluboura Ceylonica, Cuv. 
Uropeltis Saffragamus, Kelaart. 
grand is, Kelaart. 
pardalis, Kelaart. 

Dapatnaya Lankadivana, Kel. 

Trevelyan ii, Kelaart. 
Heinidactylus frenatus, Schleq. 
Leschcnaultii, Dum. Bib. 
trihedrus , Less. 
maculatus, Dum. fy Bib. 
Piresii, Kelaart. 

Cocfcci, Dum. 8f Bib. 

Pcripia Peronii, Dum. Bib. 
Gymnodactylus Kandianus, Kel. 
Sitana Ponticercana, Cuv. 
Pyriocephalus scutatns, Wagl. 
Ceratophora Stoddartii, Gray. 
Salea Jerdoni, Gray. 

Calotcs ophiomachus, Gray. 
versicolor, Dum. 8f Bib. 
Rouxii, Dum. Bib. 
mystaceus, Dum. 8c Bib. 
Chameleo vulgaris, Daud. 


Opbftdla. 

Tritnesurus viridis, Lacep. 
Ceylonensis, Gray. 
nigro-marginatus, Gthr. 
Meg®ra trigonocephalu8, Lair. 
r ngonocephalus hypnalis, Wagl. 
Uaboia elegans, Gray. 

*elamys bicolor, Daud. 


Aturia lapemoides, Gray. 
Ilydrophis sublacvis, Gray. 
Chersydrus granulatus, Merr. 
Cerberus cinercus, Gray. 
Tropidophis schistosus, Daud. 
Python reticulatus, Gray. 
Cylindrophis rufa, Gray. 

maculuta, Linn. 

Aspidura brachyorrhos, Boie. 
Haploccrcus Ceylonensis, Gthr. 
Oligodon subqnadratus, Dum. fy Bib. 
subgriscus, Dum. 8f Bib. 
subli neat ue, Dum. Bib. 

Simotcs Russcllii, Daud. 

purpurascens, Schley. 

Ablabe8 collaris, Gray. 

Tropidonotus quincunciatus, Schleg. 
var. funebris. 
var. carinatuB. 
stolatus, Linn. 
chrysargus, Boie. 

Cynophis Helena, Daud. 

Coryphodon Blumcnbaeliii, Merr. 
Cyclophis calainaria, Gunther. 
Chrysopclea ornata, Shaw. 
Dcndrophis picta, Gm. 

punctulata, Gray, 

Pryiophis prasina , JReinw. 

Passerita myctcmans, Linn . 
var. fusca. 

Pipsas mulhmaculata , lleinw. 
Pipsadomorphus Ceylonensis, Gray. 
Lycodon aulicus, Dum. 8f Bib . 
Cercaspi8 carinata, Kuhl. 

Bungarus fasciatus, Schne’d. 

Naja tripudians, Merr. 

Cbelonla. 

Tcstudo stcllata, Schweig . 

Emys Scbie, Gray. 

Emyda CeylonenBis, Gray. 

Caretta imbricata , Linn. 

Chelonia virgata , Schweig. 

Bmydoaauri. 

Crocodylus biporcatus, Cuv. 
palustris, Less. 
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Batracbia. 

Farm cutipora, Dum. $ Bib. 

Kuhlii, Schley. 

•vittigcra, Weigm. 
robusta, Blyth. 
tigrina. Baud 

Leschenaultiiy Dum. Bib. 
Kandiana, Kelaart. 
Neuera-elliana, Kelaart. 

Rana Mulabarica, Dum. Bib. 
Ixalus variabilis, Gray. 
leucorhinus, Mai tens. 
poeciloplcurus, Martens. 
aurifasciatus, Dum. Sf Bib. 
Pyxicephalus fodiens, Jcrd. 
Polypedates leucomystax, Grav. 


Polypedates microtympanuro, Gray. 
eques. Gray, 
stellata , Kelaart. 
schmardana , Kelaart. 

Liranodytes lividus, Blyth. 
macularis, Blyth. 
mutabilis, Kelaart. 
maculatus, Kelaart. 

Bufo melanostictu8, Schneid. 
Kelaartii, Gray. 

Engystoma marmoratum, Cuv. 
rubrum, Jcrd. 

ICaloula pulchra, Gray. 
balteata, Gunther. 

Paeudophidla. 

Ccccilia glutinosa, Linn. 


Note. — The following species are peculiar to Ceylon ; and 
the’ genera Aspidura, Cercaspis, and Haplocercus would 
appear to be similarly restricted. Trimesurus Ceylonensis, T. 
nigro-marginatus ; Megaera Trigonocephala ; Trigonocephalus 
liypnalis ; Daboia elegans ; Cylindrophis maculata ; Aspidura 
brachyorrhos ; Haplooercus Ceylonensis ; Oligodon sublineatus ; 
Cynophis Helena; Cyclophis calamaria ; Dipsadomorphus Cey- 
lonensis; Cercaspis carinata; Ixalus variabilis, I. Leucorhinus, 
I. poecilopleurus ; Polypedates microtympanum, P. eques. 
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FISHES. 

Little lias been yet done to examine and describe the 
jishes of Ceylon, especially those which frequent the 
rivers and inland waters. Mr. Bennett, who was for 
some years employed in the Civil Service, directed his 
attention to the subject, and published in 1830 some 
portions of a projected work on the marine ichthyology 
of the island 1 , but it never proceeded beyond the de- 
scription of about thirty individuals. The great work 
of Cuvier and Valenciennes 2 particularises about one 
hundred species, specimens of which were procured from 
Ceylon by Reynard Leschenault and other correspond- 
ents, but of these not more than half a dozen belong to 
fresh water. 

The fishes of the coast, so far as they have been 
examined, present few which are not common to the 
seas of Ceylon and India. A series of drawings, includ- 
ing upwards of six hundred species and varieties, of 
Ceylon fish, all made from recently-captured specimens, 
has been submitted to Professor Huxley, and a notice 
of their general characteristics forms an interesting article 
in the appendix to the present chapter. 3 
■ Of those in ordinary use for the table the finest by 
far is the Seir fish 4 , a species of scomber, which is called 
Torn- main by the natives. It is in size and form very 
similar to the salmon, to which the flesh of the female 
fish, notwithstanding its white colour, bears a very close 
resemblance both in firmness and flavour. 

1 A Selection of the mod Remark- 2 Hidoire Naturelle des Poissons, 

and Interedmg Fishes found on 3 See note C to this chapter. 

the of Ceylon. By J. W. Ben- * Cybium (Scomber, Linn.) gut- 

kktt, Esq. London, 1830. tatum. 
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Mackerel, dories, carp, whitings, mullet, red and 
striped, perches and soles, are abundant, and a sardine 
(SardineUa Neohowii, Yal.) frequents the southern and 
eastern coast in such profusion that on one instance in 
1839 a gentleman, who was present, saw upwards of 
four hundred thousand taken in .a haul of the nets in the 
little bay of Goyapanna, east of Poinbde-Galle. As this 
vast shoal approached the shore the broken water became 
as smooth as if a sheet of ice had been floating below the 
surface. 1 

Poisonous Ptsitcs . — The sardine has the reputation of 
beiim poisonous at certain seasons, and accidents ascribed 
to its use are recorded in all parts of the island. Whole 
families of fishermen who havfe partaken of it have died. 
Twelve persons in the jail of Chilaw were thus poisoned 
about the year 1829 ; and the deaths of soldiers have 
repeatedly been ascribed to the same cause. It is diffi- 
cult in such instances to say with certainty- whether the 
fish were in fault ; whether there may not have been a 
peculiar susceptibility in the condition of the recipients ; 
or whether the mischief may not have been occasioned 
by the wilful administration of poison, or its accidental 
occurrence in the brass cooking vessels used by the na- 
tives. The popular belief was, however, deferred to 
by an order passed by the Governor in Council m 
February, 1824, which, after reciting that “ Whereas 
it appears by information conveyed to the Govern- 
ment that at three several periods at Trincomalie 
death has been the consequence to several persons 
from eating the fish called Sardinia during the months 
of January and December,” enacts that it shall not 
be lawful in that district to catch sardines during 


1 These facts serve to explain the 
story told by the friar Odcleic of 
Friule, who visited India about the 
year 1320 A.D., and says there are 
« fishes in those seas that come swim- 
ming towards the said country in 
such abundance that for a great dis- 
tance into the sea nothing can be 


seen but* the bacifs or nsnes, 
casting themselves on the shore, do 
suffer men for the space of three dales 
to come and to take as many of them 
as they please, and then they return 
again into the sea.” — Hakluyt, vol. u* 
p. 67. 
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these months, under pain of fine and imprisonment. 
This order is still in force, but the fishing continues 

notwithstanding . 1 

Sharks . — Sharks appear on all parts of the coast , 
and instances continually occur of persons being seized 
by jliern whilst bathing even in the harbours of Trin- 
comalie and Colombo. In the Crulf of Manaar they are 
taken for the sake of their oil, of which they yield sucli 
a quantity that “ shark’s oil ” is now a recognised 
export. A trade also exists in drying their fins, and 
from the gelatine contained in them, they find a ready 
market in China, to which the skin of the basking shark 
is also sent; — it is said to be there converted into 
shagreen. 

Saw Fish . — The huge saw fish, the Pristis anti- 
quorum 2 , infests the eastern coast of the island 3 , where 
it attains a length of from twelve to fifteen feet, in- 
cluding the powerful weapon from which its name is 
derived. 

But the most striking to the eye of a stranger are 
those fishes whose brilliancy of colouring lias won for 
them the wonder even of the listless Singhalese. Some, 


1 There are two species of Sardino at Ceylon j the S. neohowii, Val., 

alluded to above, and the S. leioyaster, 

V at and Ouv. xx. 270, which was found 
by Mr. Reynaud at Trincomalie. It 
occurs also off the coast of Java. Another 
Oeylon fish of the same gTOup, a Clupea, 
is known as the u poisonous sprat,” the 
uonito {Scomber pelamys ?), 
the kangewena, or unicorn fish 
(Mistes?), and a number of 
others, are more orless in bad 


repute from the same impu- 
tation. • 

3 Two other species are 
tound in the Ceylon waters, P. 
c ”f«htus and P. pectinatus. 

/Elian mentions, amongst the extraordinary 
marine animals found in the seas aroimd Ceylon, a 
3 h with feet instead of fine ; iroCaQ yt fx>)v xfA'W V 
? T tpvji a , — Lib. xvi. c. 18. Does not this draw- 
°* a species of Chironectes, captured near 
olombo, justify his description ? 
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like the Red Sea Perch ( Helocentrus ruber , Bennett) 
and the Great Pire Fish 1 , are of the deepest scarlet and 
flame colour ; in others purple predominates, as in the 
Serrnnus flavo-caeruleus ; in others yellow, as in the Chce- 
todun Brownrii/i/ii 2 , and Acanthurus vittatus, Bennett 3 
and numbers, from the lustrous green of their scales' 
have obtained from the natives the appropriate name of 
Giraway, or parrots , of winch one, the Sparus Hard- 
wic/cii of Bennett, is called the “ Flower Parrot,” from its 
exquisite colouring, being barred with irregular bands of 
blue, crimson, and purple, green, yellow, and grey, and 
crossed by perpendicular stripes of black. ' 

Fresh-water Fishes. — Of the fresh-water fish, which 
inhabit the rivers and tanks, so very little has hitherto 
been known to naturalists 4 , that of nineteen drawings- 


1 Ptei'ois muricata, Cuv. and Val. 
iv. 3(>3. S 'corpcma miles, Bennett ; 
named, by the Singhalese, “ Malta- 
rata-yim," the Great Bed hire, a very 
brilliant red species spotted with 
black. It is very voracious, and is 
regarded on some parts of the coast 
as edible, while on others it is re- 
jected. Mr. Bennett has given a 
drawing of this, species, (pi. Ob so 
well marked by the armature or the 
head. The French naturalists re- 
gard this figure as being only a 
highly-coloured variety of their spe- 
cies “ dont l’dclat cst occasional par 
la saison do l’amour.” It is found in 
the lied Sea and Bourbon and Pe- 
nang. Dr. Cantor calls it Pterois 
miles, and reports that it preys upon' 
small crustaceoe. — Cat. 'Malayan 
Fishes, p. 44. 

3 Glyphisodon Bvownriqqii, Cuv. 
and Val. v. 484; Chatodon Broam- 
riggii , Bennett. A very small fish' 
about two inches long, called Kalia 
baHikgha by the natives. It is 
distinct from Chcetodon, in which 
Mr. Bennett placed it. _ Numerous 
species of this genus are scattered 
throughout the Indian Ocean. It 
derives its name from the fine hair- 
like character of its teeth. They 
are found chiefly among coral reefs,' 


and, though eaten, are not much 
esteemed. In the French colonies 
they are called u Chauffe-soleil.” One 
species is found on the shores of ttie 
ISew World ( G. saxatilis), an.d it is 
curious that Messrs. Quov and Gai- 
mard found this fish at the Ca$fc de 
Verde Islands in 1827. 

3 This fish has a sharp round-tpine 
on the aide of the body nelfr the 
fail ; a formidable weapon, which is 
generally partially eoricdfed within 
a scabbard-like incision. The fish 
raises or depresses this spine at plea- 
sure. It is yellow, with several nearly 
parallel blue stripes on the back and 
sides ; the belly is white, the tail and 
fins brownish green, edged with blue. 

It is foimd in rocky places ; and 
according to Mr. Bennett* who has 
figured it in his second plate, it is 
named Seweya. It is scarce on the 
southern coast of Ceylon. 

4 In extenuation of the little that 
is known of the fresh-water fishes of' 
Ceylon, it may bo observed that very 
few of them are used at table by 
Europeans, and' thoro is therefore no 
stimulus on the part of the natives 
to catch them. The burbot and 
grey mullet are occasionally eaten, 
but they taste of mud, and are not in 
request, 
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sent home by Major Skinner in 1852, although spe- 
cimens of well-known genera, Colonel Hamilton Smith 
pronounced nearly the whole to* be new and undescribed 
species. 

Of eight of these, which were from the Mahawelli- 
ganga, and caught in the vicinity of Kandy, five were 
carps 1 , of which two were Leucisci , and one a Masta- 
cemblw * , to which Col. H. Smith has given the name of. 
its discoverer,* M. Skinneri 2 , one was an OphicepKalus , 
and one a Poly acanthus, with no seme on the gills. Six 
were from the Kalany-ganga, close to Colombo, of which 
two were Ilelastoma, in shape* approaching the Chceto- 
don; two Ophicephali , one a jSilurus, and one an Ana bos, 
but the gills were without dentieulation. From the still 
water of the lake, close to the walls of Colombo, there 
were two species of Eleotris, one Silo ms witli barbels, 
and two Malacopterygians , which appear to be Bayr't. 

In this collection, brought together without premedita- 
tion, the naturalist will be struck by the preponderance 
of those genera which are adapted by nature to endure a 
temporary privation of moisture ; and this, taken in con- 
nection with the vicissitudes affecting the waters they 
inhabit, exhibits a surprising illustration of the wisdom of 
the Crcat&P in adapting the organisation of Ilis creatures 
to the peculiar circumstances under which they are des- 
tined to exist. 

So abundant are fish in all parts of the island, that, 
Knox says, not the running streams alone, but the rcser- 
voir^ and ponds, “ nay, every ditch and little plash of 
water but ankle deep hath fish in it.” 3 But many of 

. 1 Of the fresh-water fishes belong- responds with a fish of the same 
<o the family Cyprinidae, there name, ! Vheliya , which was brought to 
are about eighteen species from Cey- Cronovius from Ceylon, and proved 
in the collection, of the British, tb be identical with the Aral of the 
■Museum. Coromandel coast, that it may he 

2 This fish hears the native name doubtful whether it be not the in- 
°t Theliya in Major Skinner’s list ; dividual already noted by Cuvier 
and is described by Colonel Hamilton as lihyn cobdella ocelluta , Cuv. and 
^inith as being “of the proportions Val. viii. 44$. 

0 an eel, beautifully mottled, with 3 Knox’s Historical Relation of 
and spots of a lighter olive upon Ceylon, Part i. ch. \ii. The occur— 
a dark green.” This so nearly cor- rence of fish in the most unlooked- 
VOL. I. p 
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these reservoirs and tanks are, twice in each year, liable 
to be evaporated to dryness till the mud of the bottom is 
converted into dust, and the clay cleft by the heat into 
gaping apertures. Yet within a very few days after the 
change of the monsoon/ the natives are busily engaged in 
fishing in those very spots and in the hollows contiguous 
to them, although entirely unconnected with any pool or 
running streams ; in the way in which Knox described 
nearly 200 years ago, with a funnel-shaped basket, open 
at bottom and top, which, as he says, they “ jibb down, 
and the end sticks in the mud, which often happens upon 
a fish ; which, when they, feel beating itself against the 
sides, they put in their hands and take it out, and reive 
a ratan through their gills, and so let them drag after 
them.” 1 



FKOM KNOXS CEYLON, ad 1681 


This operation may be seen in the lowlands, which are 
traversed by the high road leading from Colombo to 
Kandy, the hollows on either side of which, before the 

for situations, is on© of the mysteries are carefully arched over to protect 
of other eastern countries as well as th em from evaporation. These ktnwtej 
Ceylon and India. In Persia irri- as they are callecL are full of fob, 
gation is carried on to a great ex- although neither they nor the wells 
tent by means of wells .gunk in line they unite have any connection with 
in the direction in which it is desired streams or lakes, 
to lead a supply of water, and these ! 1 Knox, Historical Relation of Cey- 

are connected by channels, which Ion , Part I. ch. vii. 
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change of the monsoon, are covered with dust or stunted 
o Ta ss°; but when flooded by the rains, they are imme- 
diately resorted to by the peasants with baskets, con- 
structed precisely as Knox has stated, in which the fish 
are encircled and taken out by the- hand . 1 

Bo singular a phenomenon as the sudden. reappearance 
of full-grown fishes in places which a few days before had 
been encrusted with hardened clay, has not failed to 
attract attention ; but the European residents have been 
contented to explain it by hazarding the conjecture, either 
that the spawn had lain imbedded in the dried earth till 
released by the rains, or that the fish, so unexpectedly 
discovered, fall from the clouds during the deluge of the 


monsoon. 

As to the latter conjecture ; the fall of fish during 
showers, even were it not* so problematical in theory, is 
too rare an event to account for the punctual appearance 
of those found in the rice-fields, at stated periods ol the 
year. Both at Gallo and Colombo in the south-west 
monsoon, fish are popularly thought to have fallen Ironi 
the clouds during violent showers, but those found on 
the occasions that give rise to this belief, 
consist of the smallest fiy, such as could be 
caught up by waterspouts, and vortices ana- 
logous to them, or otherwise blown on shore 



from the surf ; whereas those which sud- 
denly appear in the replenished tanks and 
in the hollows which they overflow, are 
mature and well-grown fish . 2 Besides, the 



1 As anglers, the native Singhalese 
exhibit little expertness; but for 
fishing the rivers, they construct 
with singular ingenuity fences formed 
ef strong stakes, protected by screens 
°f ratan, which stretch diagonally 
across the current ; and along these 
the fish are conducted into a series 
. enclosures from which retreat is 
^practicable. Mr. Layabd, in the 
Magazine of Natural History for May, 
has given a diagram of one 
°t these fish “ corrals,’’ as they are 

called. 


2 I had an oppor- 
tunity, on one occa- 
sion only, of wit- 
nessing the pheno- 
menon which gives 
rise to tins' popular 
belief. I was driv- 
ing in the cinnamon 
gardens near the fort 
of Colombo, and saw 
a violent but partial 
shower descend at 
no great distance 
before me. On 
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latter are found, under the circumstances I have de- 
scribed, in all parts of the interior, whilst the prodigy 
of a supposed fall of fish from the sky has been noticed, 
I apprehend, only in the vicinity of the sea, or of some 
inland water. 

The surmise* of the buried spawn is one sanctioned by 
the very highest authority. Mr. Yarrell in his “ History 
of British Fishes ,” adverting to the fact that ponds which 
had been previously converted into hardened mud, uro 
replenished with small fish in a very few days after the 
commencement of each rainy season, offers this solution 
of the problem as probably the true one, “ the impreg- 
nated ova of the lish of one rainy season, are left 1111- 
hatchcd in the mud through the dry season, and from 
their low state of organisation as ova, the vitality is pre- 
served till the recurrence, and contact of the rain and 
oxygen in the next wet season, when vivilication takes 
place from their joint influence .” 1 

This hypothesis, however, appears to have been 
offered upon imperfect data ; for although some lish 


coming* to the spot I found a multi- 
tude of small silvery lish from one 
and a half to two indies in length, 
leaping oil the gravel of the high 
road, numbers of wliieh I collected 
and brought away in my palankin. 
The spot was about half a mile from 
the sea, and entirely unconnected 
with any watercourse or pool. 

Mr. Whiting, who was many years 
resident at Trincomalie, writes me 
that he “ had often been told by the 
natives on that side of the island that 
it sometimes rained fishes ; and on 
one occasion (he adds) I was taken 
by them, in 1849, to a field at the 
village of Karran-cotta-tivo, near 
Battiealoa, which was dry when I 

f iassed over it in the morning, but 
lad been covered in two hours by 
sudd on rain to the depth of three 
inches, in which there was then a 
quantity of small fish. The water 
had no connection with any pond or 
stream whatsoever.” Mr. Oripps, in 
like manner, in speaking of (hallo, 


says : 11 1 have seen in the vicinity ot 
the fort, fish taken from rain-water 
that had accumulated in the hollow 
parts of land that in the hot season 
aro perfectly dry and parched. The 
place is accessible to no running 
stream or tank ; and either the Hsh, 
or the spawn from which they were 
produced, must of necessity ha've 
fallen with the rain.” 

Mr. J. Prinsep, the eminent secre- 
tary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
found a fish in the pluviometer at 
Calcutta, in 1838. — Join'll. Asiat. Soe. 
Bengal , vol. vi. p. 465. 

A series of instances in which fislie^ 
have been found on the continent ot 
India under circumstances which lead 
to the conclusion that they must haAC 
fallen from the clouds, have been col- 
lected by Dr. Buist of Bombay, and 
will be found in the appendix to tins 
chapter. , 

1 Yarrell, History of British 
Fishes , introd. vol. i. p. xxvi. 
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like tlie salmon scrape grooves in the sand and place 
their spawn in inequalities and fissures ; yet as a general 
rule spawn is deposited not beneath but on the surface 
of the ground or sand over which the water flows, the 
adhesive nature of each egg supplying the means of attach- 
ment. But in the Ceylon tanks not only is the surface 
of the soil dried to dust after the evaporation of the 
water, but the earth itself, twelve or eighteen indies deep, 
is converted into sun-burnt clay, in which, although the 
eggs of mollusea, in their calcareous covering, are in some 
instances preserved, it would appear to be as impossible 
for the ova of lisli to be kept fifmi decomposition as for 
the fish themselves to sustain life. Besides, moisture in 
such situations is only to be found at a deptli to which 
spawn could not be conveyed by the parent fish, by any 
means with which we are yet acquainted. 

But supposing it possible to carry the spawn sufficiently 
deep, and to deposit it safely in the mud below, which is 
still damp, whence it could be liberated on the return of 
the rains, a considerable interval would still be necessary 
after the replenishing of the ponds with water to admit of 
vivification and growth. But so far from this interval 
being allowed to elapse, the rains have no sooner ceased 
than the fishing of the natives commences, and those 
captured in wicker cages are mature and full grown in- 
stead of being “small fish ” or fry, as affirmed by Mr. 
Yarrell. 

Even admitting the soundness of his theory, and the 
probability that, under favourable circumstances, the 
s pawn in the tanks might be preserved during the dry 
s cason so as to contribute to the perpetuation of their 
inhabitants, the fact is no longer doubtful, that adult fish 
in Ceylon, like some of those that inhabit similar waters 
both in the New and Old World, have been endowed by 
flie Creator with the singular faculty of providing against 
fhe periodical droughts either by journeying overland in 
search of still unexhausted water, or, on its utter disap- 
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pearance, by burying themselves in the mud to await 
the return of the rains. 

Travelling Fishes. — It was well known to the 
Greeks that certain fishes of India possessed the power 
of leaving the rivers and returning to them again after 
long migrations 1 on dry land, and modem observation 
has fully confirmed their statements. The fish leave the 
pools and nullahs in the dry season, and led by an in- 
stinct as yet unexplained, shape their course through the 
grass towards the nearest pool of water. A similar phe- 
nomenon is observable in countries similarly circum- 
stanced. The Doras of Guiana 2 have been seen travelling 
over land during the dry season in search of their natural 
element 3 , in such droves that the negroes have filled 
baskets with them during these terrestrial excursions. 

Pallegoix in his account of Siam, enumerates three* 
species of fishes which leave the tanks and channels and 
traverse the damp grass 4 ; and Sir John Bowring, in his 
account of the embassy to the Siamese kings* in 1855, 
states, that in ascending and descending the river Mciuam 
to Bankok, he was amused with the novel sight of lisli 
leaving the river, gliding over the wet banks, and losing 
themselves amongst the trees of the jungle. 5 

The class of fishes which possesses this power are chiefly 


1 I have collected into a note, 
which will he found in tho appendix 
to this chapter, the opinions enter- 
tained by the Greeks and Romans 
upon this habit of the fresh- water 
fishes of India. See note B. 

2 T). IIoncocA'Vf Cuv. et Val. 

3 Sir R. Scliomburgk’s Fishes of 

Guiana , vol. i, pp. 113, 151, 1G0. 

Another migratory fish was found 
by Bose very numerous in the fresh 
waters of Carolina and in ponds liable 
to become dry in summer. When 
captured and placed on the ground, 
" they always directed themselves to- 
wards the nearest water , which they 
could not possibly see, and which they 
must have discovered by some in- 


ternal index. They belong to tin* 
genus Ilydrayyra, and are called 
Swampines. — Kirby, liridyewater 
Treatise , vol. i. p. 143. 

Eels kept in a garden, when Au- 
gust arrived (the period at which 
instinct impels them to go to the sea 
to spawn) w T ere in the habit of leaving 
the pond and were invariably foum 
moving eastward in the direction ft 
the sea. — Yarrell, vol. ii. p- 
Anglers observe that fish m*wl> 
caught, when placed out of sight o 
water, always struggle towards it 0 
escape. 

4 Pallegoix, vol. i. p. 144. . 

5 'Sir J. Rowring’s Siam, vol. i- 
p. 10. 
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those with labyrinthiform pharyngeal bones, so disposed 
in plates and cells as to retain a supply of moisture, 
which, whilst crawling on land, gradually, exudes so as 
to keep the gills damp . 1 

The individual which is most frequently seen in these 
excursions in Ceylon is a percli called by the Singhalese 
Kavaya or Kawhy-ya , and by the Tamils Pannei-eri , or 
SennaL It is closely allied to, if not identical with, the 
Anabas scandens of Cuvier, the Perea scandens of Daldorf. 
It grows to about six inches in length, the head round 
and covered with scales, and the edges of the gill-covers 
strongly denticulated. Aided by the apparatus already 
adverted to in its head, this little creature issues boldly 
from its native pools and addresses itself to its toil- 
some march generally at night or in the early morning, 
whilst the grass is still damp with the dew ; but in its 
distress it is sometimes compelled to travel by day, and 
Mr. E. L. Layard on one occasion encountered a number 
of them travelling along a hot and dusty gravel road under 
the midday sun . 2 

1 Or vier and Valenciennes, Hist, our followers collected about two 
Hat. des Poissons , tom. vii. p. 24(3. bushels of them at a distance of forty 

2 Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist., yards from the tank. They were 
May, 1863, p. 390. Mr. Morris, the forcing their way up the knoll, and, 
government-agent of Trincomalio, had they not been intercepted first 
writing to me on this subject in by the pelican and afterwards by 
1S6(3, says — u I was lately on duty ourselves, they would in a few 
inspecting the bund of a large tank minutes have gained the highest 
at Nade-cadua, which, being out of point and descended on the other 
repair, the remaining water was con- side into a pool which formed another 
fined in a small hollow in the other- portion of the tank. They were 
wise dry bed. Whilst there heavy chub, the same as are founa in the 
rain came on, and, as we stood on the mud after the tanks dry up.” In a 
high ground, we observed a pelican subsequent communication, in July, 
<>n the margin of the shallow pool 1867, the same gentleman says — 
gorging himself ; our people went “ As the tanks dry up the fish congre- 
towards him and raised a cry of fish ! gate in the little pools till at last you 
nsh ! We hurried down, and found find them in thousands in the moistest 
numbers of fish struggling upwards parts of the beds, rolling in the blue 
through the £rass in the nils formed mud which is at that time about the 
by the trickling of the rain. There consistence of thick gruel.” 

'vas scarcely water enough to cover “ As the moisture further evapo- 
theni, but nevertheless they made rates the surface fish are left un- 
r 4>id progress up the bank, on which covered, and they crawl away in 

p 4 
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Keferring to the Anabas scandens , Mr. Hamilton 
Buchanan says, that of all the fish with which he was 
acquainted it .is the most tenacious of life ; and he has 
known boatmen on the Ganges to keep them for five or six 
days in an earthen pot without water, and daily to u S(i 
what they wanted, finding them as lively and fresh as when 
caught. 1 Two Danish naturalists residing at Tranquebar, 
have contributed their authority to the fact of this fish 
ascending trees on the coast of Coromandel, an exploit 
from which it acquired its epithet of Perea scandens. 
Daldorf, who was a lieutenant in the Danish East India 
Company’s service, communicated- to Sir Joseph Banks, 
that in the year 1791 lie had taken this fish from a moist 
cavity in the stem of a Palmyra palm, which grew near 
a lake. He saw it when already five .feet above the 
ground struggling to ascend still higher; — suspending 
itself by its gill-covers, and bending its tail to the left] 
it fixed its anal fin in the cavity of the bark, and sought 
by expanding its body to urge its way upwards, and 
its march was only arrested by the hand with which 
he seized it. 2 


s (‘arch of fresh pools. In one place 
I saw hundreds diverging in every 
direction, from the tank they hod 
just abandoned to a distance of fifty 
or sixty yards, nnd still travelling 
onwards. In going this distance, 
however, they must have used mus- 
cular exertion sufficient to have taken 
them half a mile on level ground, for 
at these places all the cattle and wild 
animals of the neighbourhood had 
latterly come to drink ; so that the 
surface was everywhere indented 
with footmarks iii addition to the 
cracks in the surrounding baked mud, 
into which the fish tumbled in their 
progress. In those holes which were 
deep and the sides perpendicular 
they remained to die, and were 
carried off by kites and crows.” 

“My impression is that this migra- 
tion takes place at night or before sun- 
rise, for it was only early in the morn- 


ing that I have seen them progi eas- 
ing* nnd I found that those I brought 
away with me in chatties appeared 
quiet by day, but a large proportion 
managed to get out of the chatties 
at night — some escaped altogether, 
others were trodden on and killed.” 

“One peculiarity is the large size 
of the vertebral column, quite dis- 
proportioned to the bulk of the fish. 
1 particularly noticed that all in the 
act of migrating had their gills ex- 
panded.” 

1 Fishes of the Ganges, 4to. 1822. 

2 Transactions Linn. Soc. vol. id. 
p. Gil. It is remarkable, howe\er, 
that this discovery of Daldorf, which 
excited so great an interest in 1701, 
had been anticipated by an Arabian 
voyager a thousand years before. 
Abou-zeyd, the compiler of the re- 
markable MS. known since Ke- 
naudot’s translation by the title of 
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There is considerable obscurity about tlie story of 
this ascent, although corroborated by M. John. Its 
motive for climbing is not apparent, since water being 
close at hand it could not have gone for sake of the 
moisture contained in the fissures of the palm ; nor could 
if he in search of food, as it lives not on fruit but on 
aquatic insects . 1 The descent, too, is a question of diffi- 
culty. The position of its fins, and the spines on its gill- 
covers, might assist its journey upwards, but the same 
apparatus would prove anything but a facility in steady- 
ing its journey down. The probability is, as suggested 
by Buchanan, that the ascent which was witnessed by 
Daldorf was accidental, and ought not to be regarded as 
the habit of the animal. In Ceylon I heard of no in- 
stance of the perch ascending trees 2 , but the fact is 
well established that both it, the jtiillata (a species of 
polyacanthus), and others, are capable of long journeys 
on the level ground . 3 


tli<‘ 7) a re/s of Two Mahometans, 
U.itt's that Suleyman, one of his in- 
formants, who visited India at tins 

< lose ot t lie ninth century, was told 
there of a iisli which, issuing- from 
the waters, ascended the coco-nut 
palms to drink their sap, and re- 
turned to the sea. “ On parlo d’un 
pmsson de iner quo sort ant do loan, 
monte sur la cocotior et boit In sue 

l ti plante ; ensuite il retourno a 
la mor.” See It KINA III), Halations 
1 °H a !/ f ‘ s fails par las A robes et 
l arsons dans la mmrihne maria , tom. 
*• P* -U tom. ii. p. 03. 

1 Kirby says that it is “in pursuit 
m certain crustaceans that form its 
tood ” ( Brhhje water Treatise , vol. i. 
P- 1 ft) ; but I am not aware of any 

< t'ust, weans in the island which as- 
I.' 1 . ^ 1G palmyra or feed upon its 
irmt. Birgus latro, which inhabits 

ft uri tins and is said to climb the 
‘‘•co-nut for this purpose, has not 
1,0011 observed in Ceylon. 

I his assertion must be qualified 
« fact stated by Mr. E. A. bayard, 
10 111011 tions that on visiting one of 


the fishing stations on a Singhalese 
river, when* the fish are caught in 
staked enclosures, as described at 
p. 212, and observing that the 
chambers were covered with net- 
ting, he asked the reason, and was 
told “ that some of the Jisk el imbed up 
the sticks and pot orarT — May. Xat. 
Ilist. for May, p. ,‘VdO-l. 

1 Strange accidents have more 
than once occurred in Ceylon arising 
from the habit of the native anglers; 
who, having neither baskets nor 
pockets in which to place what they 
catch, will seize a fish in their tectii 
whilst putting fresh bait on their 
hook. In August, I8f>.‘3, a man was* 
carried into the Pettah hospital at 
Colombo, having a climbing perch, 
which he thus attempted to hold, 
firmly imbedded in his throat. The 
spines of its dorsal fin prevented its 
descent, whilst those of the gill- 
covers equally forbade its return. 
It was eventually extracted by the 
forceps through an incision in the 
oesophagus, and the patient recovered. 
Other similar cases have proved fatal. 
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j Burying Fishes. - But a still more remarkable power 
possessed by some of the Ceylon fishes, is that of secreting 
themselves in the earth in the dry season, at the bottom 
of the exhausted ponds, and there awaiting the renewal of 
the water at the change of the monsoon. 

The instinct of the crocodile to resort to the same 
expedient has been already referred to 1 , and in like 
manner the fish, when distressed by the evaporation of 
the tanks, seek relief by immersing first their heads, and 
by degrees their whole bodies, in the mud ; and sinking to 
a depth at which they find sufficient moisture to preserve 
life in a state of lethargy long after the bed of the tank 
has been consolidated by the intense heat of the sun. 
It is possible, too, that the cracks which reticulate the 
surface may admit air to some extent to sustain their 
faint respiration. 

The same thing takes [dace in other tropical regions, 
subject to vicissitudes of drought and moisture. The 
Protopterus 2 which inhabits the Gambia (-and which, 
though demonstrated by Professor Owen to possess ‘all 
the essential organisation of fishes, is nevertheless pro- 
vided with true lungs), is accustomed in the dry season, 
when the river retires into its channel, to bury itself to 
the depth of twelve or sixteen inches in the indurated 
mud of the banks, and to remain in a state of torpor 
till the rising of the Stream after the rains enables it to 
resume its active habits. At this period the natives 
of the Gambia, like those of Ceylon, resort to the river, 
and secure the fish in considerable numbers as they 
flounder in the still shallow water. A parallel instance 
occurs in Abyssinia in relation to the fish of the March, 
one of the sources of the Nile, the waters of which are 
partially absorbed in traversing the plains of Taka. 
During the summer its bed is dry, and in the slime 
at the depth of more than six feet is found a species 


1 See ante, P. 11 . ch. iii. p. 189. 

a Lepidosirm anncctans, Owen. See Linn. Trans. 1839. 
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of fish without scales, different from any known to inhabit 
the Nile . 1 

In South America the “ round-headed hassar” of 
Guiana, Callicthys littoralis , and the “ yarrow,” a species 
of the family Esocidm, although they possess no specially 
modified respiratory organs, are accustomed to bury 
themselves in the mud on the subsidence of water in 
the pools during the dry season . 2 The Loricaria of 
Surinam, another Siluridan, exhibits a similar instinct, 
and resorts to the same expedient. Sir R. Schomburgk, 
in his account of the fishes of Guiana, confirms this 
account of the Callicthys, and says “ they can exist in 
muddy lakes without any water whatever, and great 
numbers of them are sometimes dug up from such 
situations.” 

In those portions of Ceylon where the country is fiat, 
and small tanks are extremely numerous, the natives in 
the hot season are accustomed to dig in the mud for 
fish. Mr. Whiting, the chief civil officer of the eastern 


1 This statement will bo found 
in Qu vtkemekh’s Me moires sur 
f'Ju/ypte, tom. i. p. 17, on the au- 
thority of Abdullan bon Ahmed bon 
Solaiin Assouany, in his History of 
Xubia, “ Simon, kdritier prdsomptlf 
da royaume d’Alouah, m ’a assure 
quo Ton trouve, dans la vase qui 
< ouvre le fond de cetto riviere, 
nn grand poisson sans dcailles, qui 
m* resemble en rien aux poissons 
«ln Nil, et quo, pour l’avoir, il faut 
<* reuser a une toiso et plus de pro- 
I’oiuleur.” To tliis passage there 
is appended this note : — “ Le pa- 
triarchy Mendes, cite par Legrand 
( Relation Hist, JAbyssinie , du P. 
Loro, n. 212-3) rapporte quo le 
heme Mareb, apr&s avoir arrosd une 
e tend no de pays considerable, se 
P< rd sous terre;. et que quand les 
Pertug-ais faisaient la guerre dans 
ee pays, its fouilloient dans le sable, 

y trouvoient de la bonne eau et 
•hi bon poisson. Au rapport de 
i auteur de V Ayin Akbery (tom. ii. 
j 1 ; 140, ed. 1800), dans le Soubah do 
- ^ehniir, pr£s du lieu noinnie Tilah- 


moulali, est une grande piece do terre 
qui est inondde pendant la saison des 
pluies. Lorsque les crux so sent 
dvapordes, et que la vase est presque 
seche, les habitans prennent des 
batons d’environ une aune do long, 
qu’ils enfoneent dans la vase, et ils y 
trouvent quantity de grands et petits 
poissons.” In the library of the 
British Museum there is an unique 
MS. of Manohl ok Almktov, writ- 
ten in the sixteenth century, from 
which Balthasar Tellez compiled his 
Hist or in General de Ethiopia alt a, 
printed at Coimbra in 1(>00, and in 
it the above statement of Mendes is 
corroborated by Almeida, who says 
that he was told by Joao Gabriel, a 
Creole Portuguese, bom in Abys- 
sinia, who had visited the Merab, 
and who said that the u fish were to 
be found everywhere eight or ten 
palms down, and that he had eaten 
of them.” 

* See Paper “on some Species of 
Fishes and Reptiles in Demerara” by 
J. IIandcock, Esq., M.I)., Zooloyieal 
Journal, vol. iv. p. 243. 
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province, informs me that, on two occasions, lie was pre- 
sent accidentally when the villagers were so engaged, 
once at the tank of Moeletivoe, within a few miles of 
Kottiar, near the bay of Trincomalie, and again at a 
tank between Ellendctorro and Arnetivoe, on the bank 
of the Vcrgel river. The clay was firm, but moist, and 
as the men flung out lumps of it with a spade, it fell to 
pieces, disclosing fish from nine to twelve inches lou<r, 
which were full grown and healthy, and jumped on the 
bank when exposed to the sun light. 

Being desirous of obtaining a specimen of the fish so 
exhumed, I received from the Moodliar of Matura, A. R 
YVickremeratne, a fish taken along with others of the 
same kind from a tank in which the water had dried 
up ; it was found at a depth of a foot and a half where 
the mud was still moist, whilst the surface was dry and 
hard. The fish which the moodliar sent to me pro\ed 
to be an Anabas, and closely resembles the Perea scan- 
dens of Dak lor f. 
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But the faculty of becoming torpid at such periods is 
not confined in Ceylon to the crocodiles and fishes, it is 
equally possessed by some of the fresh -water mollusca 
and aquatic coleoptera. The largest of the former, the 
Ampulla na glauea , is found in still water in all parts 
of the island, not alone in the tanks, but in rice-fields 
and the watercourses by which they arc irrigated. 
I here it deposits a bundle of eggs with a white cal- 
careous shell, to the number of one hundred and more 
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in each' group, at a considerable depth in the soft mud, 
under which, when the water is about to evaporate 
during the dry season, it burrows and conceals itself 1 till 
the returning rains restore it to liberty, and reproduce its 
accustomed food. The Melania Paludina in the same 
way retires during the droughts into the muddy soil of 
the rice lands; and it can only be. by such an instinct 
that tliis and other mollusca arc preserved when the tanks 
evaporate, to re-appear in full growth and vigour imme- 
diately on the return of the rains . 2 

Dr. John Hunter 3 has advanced the opinion that hy- 
bernation, although a result of cold, is not its immediate 
consequence, but is attributable to that deprivation of 
food and other essentials which extreme cold occasions, 
and against the recurrence of which nature makes a 
timely provision by a suspension of her functions. Ex- 


1 A knowledge of this fuel was 
turned to prompt account by Mr. 
Bdgar L. Lnyard, when holding a 
.fiidnud office at Point l*odro in 1849. 

A native who had been defrauded of 
l»is land complained before him of 
Ins neighbour, who, during his ab- 
s,, nro, lmd removed their common 
hind mark by diverting the original 
"atmvoiirae and obliterated its traces 
h> filling it to a level with the lest 
tlm field. Mr. Lnyard directed a 
tronh to be sunk at the contested 
s P°t, and discovering numbers of the 
Ampullaria, the remains of the eggs, 
and the living animal which had been 
Buried for months, the evidence was 
so listless as to confound the wrong - 
t upr > and terminate the suit. 

for a similar fact relative to the . 
s hells and water-beetles in the pools , 
near Rio Janeiro, see Duiwtn’s Nat. 
Journal, ell. V. p. 09. Henson, in tlm | 
>qt v ol. of Gleanings of Science, pub- 
1 died at Calcutta in 1829, describes 
a species of Paludina found in pools, 
''Iin-h are periodically dried up in 
v .‘ hot season but reappear with the 
i.mis, p. .39,3. And in the Journal of 

I ^ or ' °f Bengal for Sept. 

•»-, Lieut. IIxjtton, in a singularly 

II ero{ diug paper, has followed up the 


: same subject by a narrative of bis 
own observations at Mirznpore, where, 
1 in dune, 18.32, after iv few heavy 
| showers of rain which formed pools 
j on the surface of the ground near a. 
i mango grove, be saw the Pahulime 
j issuing from the ground, “ pushing 
aside the moistened earth and coming 
j forth from their retreats; but on the 
I disappearance of the water not one of 
them was to be seen above ground. 
Wishing to ascertain what had be- 
come of them, lie turned up the Qftrtli 
at the base of several trees, and in- 
variably found the shells buried from 
an inch to two inches below the sur- 
face.” Lieut. Hutton adds that the 
AmpullarifC and Planorbes , as well 
ns the Paludinre, art* found in similar 
situations during the heats of the 
dry season. The British 1 Hu idea ex- 
hibit the same faculty (see a mono- 
graph in the Carnb. Phil. Tran s. vol. 
iv.). The fact is elsewhere alluded 
to in the present work of the power 
possessed by the land leeeli of Ceylon 
of retaining vitality even after being 
parched to hardness during the heat 
of the rainless season. Vol. L ch. vii. 
p. .312. 

3 lluNTEit’s Observations on parts 
of the Animal ( Economy , p. 88. 
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cessive heat in the tropics produces an effect upon ani- 
mals and vegetables analogous to that of excessive cold in 
northern regions, and hence it is reasonable to suppose 
that the torpor induced by the one may be but the coun- 
terpart of the hybernation which results from the other. 
The frost which imprisons the alligator in the Mississippi 
as effectually cuts him off from food and action as the 
drought which incarcerates the crocodile in the sun-burnt 
clay of a Ceylon tank. The hedgehog of Europe enters 
on a period of absolute torpidity as soon as the incle- 
mency of winter deprives it of its ordinary supply of 
slugs and insects; and the Tenrec 1 of Madagascar, its 
tropical representative, exhibits the same tendency during 
the period when excessive heat produces in that climate a 
like result. 

The descent of the Ampullaria , and other fresh-water 
molluscs, into the mud of the tank, has its parallel in 
the conduct of the Balimi and Helices on land. The 
European ^nail, in the beginning of winter, either buries 
itself in the earth or withdraws to some crevice or over- 
arching stone to await the returning vegetation of spring. 
So, in the season of intense heat, the Helix Waltoni 
of Ceylon, and others of the same family, before re- 
tiring : 4&der cover, close the aperture of their shells 
with anjimpervious epiphragm, which effectually pro- 
te^ th^r moisture itml juices from evaporation during 
the period of their estivation. The Bulimi of Chili 
have been found alive in England in a box packed in 
cotton after an interval of two years, and the animal 
inhabiting a land-shell from Suez, which was attached 
to a tablet and deposited in the British Museum in 
1846, was found in 1850 to have formed a fresh 
epiphragm, and on being immersed in tepid water, it 
emerged from its shell. It became torpid again on the 
15th November, 1851, and was found dead and dried 
up in March, 1852. 2 But the exceptions serve to prove 

1 Centetes ccmulatus , Illiger. | See Dr. Baird’s Account of Jlt^f 

2 Annals of Natural History , 1850 . ' desertvrum; Excelsior, §c. } chXy>- 
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the accuracy of Hunter’s opinion almost as strikingly as 
accordances, since the same genera of animals which 
hybernate in Europe, where extreme cold disarranges 
their ceconomy, evince no symptoms of lethargy in the 
tropics, provided their food be not diminished -by the heat. 
Ants, which are torpid in Europe during winter, work all 
the year round in India, where sustenance is uniform . 1 
The Shrews of Ceylon (So rex montanus and S. ferrugi- 
nous of Kelaart) which, like those tit home, subsist upon 
insects, inhabit a region where the equable tempera- 
ture admits of the pursuit of their prey at all seasons 
of the year ; and hence, unlike those of Europe, they 
never hybernate. A similar observation applies to the 
bats, which are dormant during a northern winter when 
insects are rare, but never become torpid in any part of 
the tropics. 

The bear, in like manner, is nowhere deprived of its 
activity except when the rigour of severe frost cuts ofi 
its access to its accustomed food. On the other hand, the 
tortoise, which immerses itself in indurated mud during 
the hot months in Venezuela, shows no tendency to torpor 
in Ceylon, where its food is permanent ; and yet is subject 
to hybernation when carried to the colder regions' of 
Europe. 

To the lish in the detached tanks and pools when the 
heat, by exhausting the water, deprives them, at once 
of motion and sustenance, the practical effect must be 
the same as when the frost of a northern winter 
encases them in ice. Nor is it difficult to believe that 
they can successfully undergo the one crisis \yhen we 
know beyond question that they may survive the 
other . 2 


Colonel Sykes haa described in 
,. 10 bntomoloyical Trans, the opera- 
’ons of an ant which laid up a store 
° j against the rainy season. 

iabrell, vol. i. p. 364, quotes 
‘ho authority of Dr. J. Hunter in his 
\* nna l (Economy, that fish “ after 
J01n o frozen still retain so much of 


life as when thawed to resume their 
vital actions and in the same volume 
(Introd. vol. i. p. xvii.) lie relates 
from Jesse’s Glcaninys in Natural 
History , the story of a gold fish ( Cy- 
prinus auratus ) which, together with 
the water in a marble basin, was 
frozen into one solid lump of ice, yet, 
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Hot-water Fishes. — Another incident is striking ii 
connection with the fresh-water fishes of Ceylon. I hav( 
mentioned elsewhere the hot springs of Kannea, in the 
vicinity of Trincomalie, the water in which flows at ; 
temperature varying at different seasons from 85° to 115° 
In the stream formed by these wells M. Iteynaud found 
and forwarded to Cuvier two fishes which he took from 
the water at a time when* his thermometer indicated a 
temperature of 37° lleaumur, equal to 115° of Fahrenheit. 
The one was an Apogon, the other an Ambassis, and to 
each, from the heat of its habitat, he assigned the specific 
name of “ Thermal is.” 1 


List of Ceijlon Fishes . . 


J. OSSEOUS. 
Acanthopterygli. 

Perea nrgenten, 13 in nett 
Apogon roscipinnis, Cur. $ Val. 
Zevlonicus, Cur. Sc Val 
therm a] is. Cur. \ Val. 

A in has. sis thei mails, Cur. l 'at. 
Scrranus biguttatns, Cur. Sc Val. 
Tankervilla*, Jienn. 
lemniseatus, Car. Sc Val. 

So n m* rati i, Cuv. Sf Val. 
flavo«-ceruleus, Laeep. 
mnrginalis, Cuv. Sc Val. 
Booking, Cuv. Sf Val. 


on the water being thawed, the fish 
became as lively as usual. l)r. 
Uiciiahdson, in the third vol. of his 
L'auna Jiorealis Americana , says the 
grey sucking carp, found in the fur 
countries of North America, may be 
frozen and thawed again without 
being killed in the process. 

1 Cuv. and Val., vol. iii. p. 808. In 
addition to the two fishes above named, 
a loche, Colitis t henna Us, and a carp, 
Nuria thermoicos , were found in tlie 
hot-springs of Kannea, at a heat 40° 
Cent., 114° Falir., and a roach, Leu- 
ciscus fhermalis, when the thermo- 
meter indicated 50° Cent., 122° Falir. 
— Ib. xviii. p. 59, xvi. p. 182, xvii. 
p. 94. Fish have been taken from 
a hot spring at Poorce when the 


Scrr.iinis faveatus. Cur. Val. 
angul.ui.% Cuv. Val. 
puuctulatus, Cuv. Sf Val 
Diacojx; dcccni-lmcatus, Cuv. y I a! 
spilur.i, Tien n 
xanthopus, Cuv. Sf~Val. 

Mesoprion annularis, Cuv. Sf Val 
Ilolocentrus orientale, Cuv. Val. 
spimfera. Cuv. Sf Val. 
argentcus, Cuv. Sf Val. 

Upeneus tamiopterus, Cuv. §’ Val. 
Zclonicus, Cuv. y Val. 

Bushel i, Cuv. Sc Val. 
cmnahni mils, Cuv Sf Val. 
Platycephahis ]>uuctatus, Cuv Sf Val. 


thermometer stood at 112° Falir, 
and as they belonged to a carni\o- 
rous genus, they must have found 
prey liv ing in the same high tempera- 
ture. — Journ. Asiatic Sloe, licny. ml. 
vi. p. 405. Fishes have been obsen cd 
in a hot spring at Manilla whi< h 
raises the lliennometerto 187°, and in 
anotlier in Barbary, the usual tempe- 
rature of which is 172° j and Humboldt 
and Bonpland, when travelling m 
South America, saw fishes throw n up 
alive from a volcano, in water that 
raised the temperature to 210°, being 
two degrees below the boiling point. 
Patterson’s Zoology, Pt. ii. p- y * ‘ ; 
Yaerell’s History of British FWu S 
vol. i. In. p. xvi. 
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scaber, Linn. 

tuberculatus, Cuv. Sf Val. 
serratus, Cuv. fr Val. 

Ttcrois volitans, Gm. 

muricata, Cuv. fr Val. 

Oirt^ramma cinerascens, Cuv. Val 
Blochii, Cuv. Sf Val. 
jxcciloptera, Cuv. fr Val. 

Cuvieri, Benn. 

Sibbaldi, E. Benn. 

Lobotes crate, Cuv. Sf Val. 

Scolopsides bimaculatus, Rupp. 

Amphi prion Clarkii, J. Benn. 
Dascyllus aruanus, Cuv. fr Val. 
Glyphisodon Rahti, Cuv. Sf Val. 

^ Brownrigii, Benn. 

Sparus Harchvickii, J. Benn. 

1'iigrus longifilis, Cuv. Sf Val. 

Letlnimis opereularis, Cuv. Val. 
fhseiatns, Cuv. $• Val. 
tracnatus, Cuv. Sf Val. 
cry thrums, Cuv. Val. 

cmercus, Cuv. Val. 

Smaris baltcatus, Cuv. Sf Val. 

Como cteruhiurcus, Lacep. 

Girres oblongus, Cuv. Sf Val. 

(Jlia'todon vagabundus, Linn. 

Sebanus, Cuv. Val. 

Layardi, Blyth. 
xanthoccphalus, E. Bennett. 
guttatissimus, E. Benn. 

ILcmochus macrolcpidotus, Linn. 
Scatophagus argus, Cuv. Sf Val. 
Jlulacanthus xanthurus, E. Benn. 
Pl.itax Haynaldi, Cuv. Sf Val. 
ocellatus, Cuv. Sf Val. 

Khrenbergii, Cuv. Sf Val. 

Anabas scan Jens, Dald. 

Ifelostuma. 

I V yacanthus. 

(>plucep/talus. 

C’}bimn gutty,tum, Bloch. 

Chuiinenius moadetta, Ehren. 
iihynchobdella occllata, Cuv. Sf Val. 
Mastoccmblus Skinncri, H. Smith. 
Uranx Heberi, J. Benn. 

speciosus, Forsk. • 

Hhombus triocellatus Cuv. Sf Val. 
k'iuula daccr, Cuv. Sf Val. 

tibgera, Cuv. Val. 

Amphacanthus javus, Linn. 

sutor, Cuv. fr Val. 

Acanthurus xanthurus, Blyth. 
triostegus, Bloch. 

Hclisiani, Cuv. Sf Val. 
bneatus, Lacep. 
raclas, Cuv. £ Val. 

Atherma duodecimals, Cuv. Sf Val. 
Wennius. 

Salarias marmoratus, Benn. 

“Ulcus, Cuv. fr Val. 

VOL. I. 


I Elcotris sexguttata, Cuv. Val. 

I Chcironectes hispid us, Cuv. fr Val. 
Tautoga fasciata, Bloch. 

Julis lunaris, Linn. 
dccussatus, W. Benn. 
formosus, Cuv. Sf Val. 
quadricolor, Lesson. 
dorsalis, Quoy $ Gaim. 
aureomaculatus, W. Benn. 
Ceilanicus, E. Benn. 

Finlaysoni, Cuv. Sf Val. 
purpureo-lineatus, Cuv. Val. 
Gomphosus fuscus, Cuv. Sf Val. 

viridis, W. Benn. 

Scarus pepo, W. Benn. 
harid, Forsk. 

TCalacopteryffll (abdominales). 

Silurus. 

Bagrus albilabris, Cuv. $f Val. 

Plotosus lineatus, Cuv. Sf Val. 
Cyprinus. 

Barbus tor, Cuv. Val. 

Nuria thermoicos, Cuv. Sf Val. 
Lcuciscus Zeylonicus, E. Benn. 

thcrmalis, Cuv. Val. 

Cobitis thcrmalis, Cuv. Sf Val. 
Hcmirhamphus Rcynaldi, Cuv. $f Val. 

G corgi i, Cuv. fr Val. 

Exococtus cvolans, Linn. 

Sardmella lciogaster, Cuv. Sf Val. 

lmcolatn, Cuv. Sf Val. 

Saurus myops, Val. 

IVXalacopterygil (Sub-bracbiati). 

Pleuronectes, L. 

IVlalacoptorygli (Apoda). 

Murcena. 

Xiophobrancbl. 

Syngnathus, L. 

Plectognatblf. 

Tctraodon ocellatus, W. Benn. 
argyroplcura, E. Bennett. 
argentatus, Blyth. 

Balistcs biaculcatus, W. Bpnn. 
Triacanthus biaculcatus, W. Benn. 

II. CARTILAGINOUS. 
Squalus , L. 

Pristis antiquorum, Lath. 
cuspidatus, Lath. 
pectinatus, Lath. 

Raia, L. 

Q 
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NOTE (A.) 

INSTANCES OF FISHES FALLING FROM THE CLOUDS IN I^DIA. 

From the Bombay Times, 1850. 

Dr. Hi list, after enumerating cases in which fishes were said 
to have been thrown out from volcanoes in South America and 
precipitated from clouds in various parts of the world, adduces 
the following instances of similar occurrences in India. “In 
1824,” he says, “ fishes fell at Meerut, on the men of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 14th Regiment, then out at drill, and were caught in 
numbers. In July, 1826, live fish were seen to fall on the 
grass at Moradabad during a storm. They were the common 
cyprinus, so prevalent in our Indian waters. On the 19tli of 
February, 1830, at noon, a heavy fall of* fish occurred at the 
Nokulhatty factory, in the Daccah zillah ; depositions on the 
subject were obtained from nine different parties. The fish 
were all dead ; most of them were large : some were fresh, others 
were rotten and mutilated. They were seen at first in the sky, 
like a flock of birds, descending rapidly to the ground ; there 
was rain drizzling, but no storm. On the 16th and 17th of 
May, 1833, a fall of fish occurred in the zillah of Futtehpooi, 
about three miles north of the Jumna, after a violent storm of 
wind and rain. The fish were from a pound and a half to three 
pounds in weight, and of the same species as those found in the 
tanks in the neighbourhood. They were all dead and dry. A 
fall of fish occurred at Allahabad, during a storm in May, 1 835 ; 
they were of the chowla species, and were found dead and dry 
after the storm had passed over the district. On the 20th of 
September, 1839, after a smart shower of rain, a quantity of 
live fish, about three inches in length and all of the same kind, 
fell at the Sunderbunds, about twenty miles south of Calcutta. 
On this occasion it was remarked that the fish did not fall here 
and there irregularly over the ground, but in a continuous 
straight line, not more than a span in breadth. The vast mul- 
titudes of fish, with which the low grounds round Bombay are 
covered, about a week or ten days after the first burst of the 
monsoon, appear to be derived from the adjoining pools or 
rivulets, and not to descend from the sky. They are not, so 
far as I know, found in the higher parts of the island. I h ave 
never seen them, though I have watched carefully, in casks 
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collecting water from the roof of buildings, or heard of them on 
the decks or awnings of vessels in the harbour, where they must 
have appeared had they descended from the sky. One of the 
most remarkable phenomena of this kind occurred during a tre- 
mendous deluge of rain at Kattywar, on the 25th of July, 1850, 
when the ground around Rajkote was found literally covered 
with fish ; some of them were found on the top of haystacks, where 
probably they had been drifted by the storm. In the course of 
twenty-four successive hours twenty-seven inches of rain fell, 
thirty-five fell in twenty-six hours, seven inches within one hour 
and a half, being the heaviest fall on record. At Poonah, on the 
3 rd of August, 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, multitudes 
of fish were caught on the ground in the cantonments, full half a 
mile from the nearest stream. If showers of fish are to be ex- 
plained on the assumption that they are carried up by squalls or 
violent winds, from rivers or spaces of water not far away from 
where they fall, it would be nothing wonderful were they seen to 
descend from the air during the furious squalls which occasion- 
ally occur in June. 


NOTE (B). 

MIGRATION OF FISHES OVER LAND. 

Opinions of the Greeks and Romans. 

It is an illustration of the eagerness with which, after the 
expedition of Alexander the Great, particulars connected with the 
natural history of India were sought for and arranged by the 
Greeks, that in the works both of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
the facts are recorded of the fishes in the Indian rivers migrating 
in search of water, of their burying themselves in the mud on its 
failure, of their being dug out thence alive during the dry sea- 
son j and of their spontaneous reappearance on the return of the 
rains. The earliest notice is in the treatise of Aristotle Be 
Respiratione , chap, ix., who mentions the strange discovery of 
living fish found beneath the surface of the soil, r&v oc 

^oXKoi ^cocnv iv rrj 777 , aKivr)Tl%ovT £9 punnoc, Kac eupur/covrac 
QpVTTOfxsvoc', and in his History of Animals he conjectures 
that in ponds periodically dried the ova of the fish so buried 
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become vivified at the change of the season . 1 Herodotus had 
previously hazarded a similar theory to account for the sudden 
appearance of fry in the Egyptian marshes on the rising of 
the Nile ; but the cases are not parallel. Theophrastus, the 
friend and pupil of Aristotle, gave importance to the subject by 
devoting to it his essay Ilspt t rj? t <bv l^Ovoav sv fz/pcG Sia/jLovrjs, 
De Pisclbus in sicco decjentAbus. In this, after adverting to the 
fish called exocoetus , from its habit of going on shore to sleep, 
airo koltyjs, he instances the small fish (fyOvSia), which leave 
the rivers of India to wander like frogs on the land ; and 
likewise a species found near Babylon, which, when the 
Euphrates runs low, leave the dry channels in search of food, 
“ moving themselves along by means of their fins and tail.” He 
proceeds to state that at Heraclea Pontica there are places in 
which fish arc dug out of the earth, opv/croc tcov IxOvcov, and he 
accounts for their being found under such circumstances by the 
subsidence of the rivers, “ when the water being evaporated the 
fish gradually descend beneath the soil in search of moisture; 
and the surface becoming hard they are preserved in the damp 
clay below it, in a state of torpor, but are capable of vigorous 
movements when distuibed. In this manner, too,” Theophrastus 
adds, “the buried fish propagate, leaving behind them their 
spawn, which becomes vivified on the return of the waters to 
their accustomed bed.” This work of Theophrastus became the 
great authority for all subsequent writers on this question. 
Atiien.eu8 quotes it 2 , and adds the further testimony of Polybius, 
that in Gallia Narbonensis fish are similarly dug out of tin 1 
ground . 3 Strabo repeats the story 4 , and one and all tin 1 
Greek naturalists received the statement as founded on reliable 
authority. 

Not so the Romans. Livy mentions it as one of the prodigies 
which were to be expiated on the approach of a rupture with 
Maced on, that “in Gallico agro qua induceretur aratrum sub 
glcbis pisces emersisse ,” 5 thus taking it out of the category of 
natural occurrences. PoMroNius Mela, obliged to notice the 
matter in his account of Narbon Gaul, accompanies it with the 
intimation that although asserted by both Greek and Roman 


1 Lib. vi. ch. 15, 10, 17. 

3 Lib. viii. ch. 2. 

3 lb. ch. 4. 


4 Lib. iv. and xii. 

5 Lib. xlii, ch. 4. 
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authorities the story was either a delusion or a fraud . 1 Juvenal 
has a sneer for the rustic — 

u miranti sub aratro 
Piscibus inventis.” — Sat. xiii. — 63. 

And Seneca, whilst lie quotes Theophrastus, adds ironically, that 
now we must go to fish with a hatchet instead of a hook ; "non 
cum hamis, sed cum dolahra ire piscatum.”' 2 Pliny, who devotes 
the 35th chapter of his 9th book to this subject, uses the narra- 
tive of Theophrastus, but with obvious caution, and universally 
the Latin writers treated the story as a fable. 

In later times the subject received more enlightened attention, 
and Beckmann, who in 1736 published his commentary on the 
collection IIspl &avfiacricov dfcova^drcov, ascribed to Aristotle, has 
given a list of the authorities about his own times, — Georgius 
Agricola, Gesner, Kondelet, Dalecliamp, Bomare, and Gronovius, 
who not only gave credence to the assertions of Theophrastus, 
hut adduced modern instances in corroboration of his Indian 
authorities. 


NOTE (C.) 

CEYLON FISHES. 

{Memorandum, by Professor Hurley .) 

See p. 205. 

The large series of beautifully coloured drawings of the fishes 
of Ovlon, which has been submitted to my inspection, possesses 
an unusual value for several reasons. 

The fishes, it appears, were all captured at Colombo, and 
even had those from other parts of Ceylon been added, the 
geographical area would not have been very extended. Never- 
theless there are more than 600 drawings, and though it is 
possible that some of these represent varieties in different 
stages of growth of the same species, I have not been able to 
find definite evidence of the fact in any of those groups which 
I have particularly tested. If, however, these drawings repre- 
sent six hundred distinct species of fish, they constitute, so far 
as I know, the largest collection of fish from one locality in 
existence. 


Lib. ii. ch. 5. 


2 Nat. Qu<est. vii. 16. 
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The number of known British fishes may be safely assumed to 
be less than 250, and Mr. Yarrell enumerates only 226, Dr. Cantor’s 
valuable work on Malayan fishes enumerates not more than 238 
while Dr. Russell has figured only 200 from Coromandel. Even 
the enormous area of the Chinese and Japaneses eas has as yet 
not yielded 800 species of fishes. 

The large extent of the collection alone, then, renders it of 
great importance ; but its value is immeasurably enhanced by two 
circumstances, — the first , that every drawing was made while 
the fish retained all that vividness of colouring which become* 
lost so soon after its removal from its native element ; second \ 
that when the sketch was finished its subject was carefullv 
labelled, preserved in spirits, and forwarded to England, so that 
at the present moment the original of every drawing can be sub- 
jected to anatomical examination, and compared with already 
named species. 

Under these circumstances, I do not hesitate to say that the 
collection is one of the most valuable in existence, and might, 
if properly worked out, become a large and secure foundation 
for all future investigation into the ichthyology of the Indian 
Ocean. 

It would be very hazardous to express an opinion as to the 
novelty or otherwise of the species and genera figured without the 
study of the specimens themselves, as the specific distinctions of 
fish are for the most part based upon character ; the fin-rays, teeth, 
the operculum, &c., which can only be made out by close and 
careful examination of the object, and cannot be represented in 
ordinary drawings however accurate. 

There are certain groups of fish, however, whose family traits 
are so marked as to render it almost impossible to mistake even 
their portraits, and hence I may venture, without fear of being 
far wrong, upon a few remarks as to the general features- of the 
ichthyological fauna of Ceylon. 

In our own seas rather less than a tenth of the species of fishes 
e ong to the cod tribe. I have not found one represented in 
these drawings, nor do either Russell or Cantor mention any 
m the surrounding seas, and the result is in general har- 
mony with the known laws of distribution of these most useful 
ot fishes. 

On the other hand, the mackerel family, including the tun- 
nies, the bonitos, the dories, the horse-mackerels, &c., which form 
not more than one sixteenth of our own fish fauna, but which are 
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known to increase their proportion in hot climates, appear in 
wonderful variety of form and colour, and constitute not less 
than one fifth of the whole of the species of Ceylon fish. In Rus- 
sell’s catalogue they form less than one fifth, in Cantor’s less than 
one sixth. 

Marine and other siluroid fishes, a group represented on the 
continent of Europe, hut doubtfully, if at all, in this country, con- 
stitute one twentieth of the Ceylon fishes. In Russell’s and 
Cantor’s lists they form about one thirtieth of the whole. 

The sharks and rays form about one seventh of our own fish 
fauna. They constitute about one tenth or one eleventh of 
Russell and Cantor’s lists, while among these Ceylon drawings I 
find not more than twenty, or about one thirtieth of the whole, 
which can be referred to this group of fishes. It must be ex- 
tremely interesting to know whether this circumstance is owing 
to accident, or to the local peculiarities of Colombo, or whether 
the fauna of Ceylon really is deficient in such fishes. 

The like exceptional character is to be noticed in the propor- 
tion of the tribe of flat fishes, or Pleuronectula >. Soles, turbots, 
and the like, form nearly one twelfth of our own fishes. Both 
Cantor and Russell give the flat fishes as making one twenty- 
second part of their collection, while in the whole 600 Ceylon 
drawings 1 can find but five Plcuroncctidtv . 

When this great collection lias been carefully studied, I 
doubt not that many more interesting distributional facts will 
he evolved. 


Since receiving this note from Professor Huxley, the drawings 
in question have been submitted to Dr. Cray, of the British Mu- 
seum, and that eminent naturalist, after a careful analysis, has 
favoured me with the following memorandum of the fishes they 
exhibit, numerically contrasting them with those of China and 
Japan, so far as we are acquainted with the ichthyology of 
those seas : — 


Cartilaginea. 

Chin i and 

Ci*jlon. Japan. 

kqoali 12 . . .15 

... 20 

Nturioncs 0 . . . 1 

Osttnopterygii. 

Plectognathi. 

tetraodontidcn . . 10 . . .21 

balistidai . . . 9 . . .19 


China and 

Cejl'ii). Japan. 

Lophobranchii. 

syngnathidai . . 2 . . . 2 

pcgnsidae ... 0 ... 3 

Ctcnobmnrhii. 

lophidn: .... 1 ... 3 

Cyclopod i. 

eclicncidie . . . o . . . 1 

cycloptcridjc . . 0 . . . 1 

gobidae .... 7 ... 35 
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Percini. 

callionymidrc 
uranoscopidae 
cottidac . . 

triglida3 . . 

polynemidaj 
mullidae . . 

percida 2 . . 

berycidee . 
sillaginidae . 
scigenidoo . 
haemulinidae 
serranidoo , 
theraponidae 
cirrhitidae . 
maenidaa . . 

spar id a) . . 

acanthuridae 
chaetodontidsc 
fistularidoc . 

Pcriodopharyngi. 

mugiiido3 . 

anabantidoe 

pomaccntrida3 



China and 



Chin a ai 
Japai 

Ceylon. 

Japan. 

Pharyngognathi. 

Ceylon. 

. 0 . 

. . 7 

labridae . . . 

. 16 . 


. 0 . 

. . 7 

scomberesocidae 

. 13 . 


. 0 . 

. . 13 

blenniidae . . 

. 3 . 


11 . 

. . 37 

Scomberina. 



12 . 

. . 3 

zeidae. . . . 

. 0 . 

. . 0 

1 . 

. . 7 

sphyraenidsB 

. 5 . 

• . 4 

26 . 

. . 12 

scomberidae. 

118 . 

. . 62 

0 . 

. . 5 

xiphiidee. . . 

. 0 . 

• . 1 

3 . 

. . 1 

cepolidce . . 

. 0 . 

. . 5 

19 . 

. . 13 

Ilcterosomata. 



6 . 

. . 12 

platessoidcoe . 

. 5 . 

. . 22 

. 31 . 

. . 38 

siluridae . . . 

. 31 . 

. . 24 

. 8 . 

. . 20 

cyprinidae . . 

. 19 . 

. . 52 

. 0 . 

. . 2 

scopelinidae. . 

. 2 . 

. . 7 

. 37 . 

. . 25 

salmonido3 . , 

. 0 . 

. . 1 

. 1G . 

. . 17 

clupeidae 

. 43 . 

. . 22 

. 14 . 

. . 6 

gadidac . . . 

. 0 . 

. . 2 

, 25 . 

. . 21 

macruridae . . 

. 1 . 

. . 0 

2 . 

. . 3 

Apodes. 




anguillidac . . 

. 8 . 

. . 12 

5 . 

. . 7 

muranidae . . 

. 8 * 

. . 6 

6 . 

. . 15 

sphagcblanchidae 

. 8 . 

. . 10 

10 . 

. . 11 
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CRAP. V. 

CONCIIOLOGY, ETC. 

1. THE SHELLS OF CEYLON. 

Allusion has been made elsewhere to the profusion and 
variety of shells which abound in the seas and inland 
waters of Ceylon 1 , and to the habits of the Moormen, 
who monopolise the trade of collecting and arranging them 
in satin-wood cabinets for transmission to Europe. But, 
although naturalists have long been familiar with the 
marine testacea of this island, no successful attempt has 
yet been made to form a classified catalogue of the species ; 
and I am indebted to the eminent conch ologist, Mr. Syl- 
vanus Hanley, for the list which accompanies this notice of 
those found in the island. 

In drawing it up, Mr. Hanley observes that he found it a 
task of more difficulty than would at first be surmised, 
owing to the almost total absence of reliable data from 
which to construct it. Three sources were available : col- 
lections formed by resident naturalists, the contents of the 
well-known satin-wood boxes prepared at Trincomalic, 
and the laborious elimination of locality from the habitats 
ascribed to all the known species in the multitude of works 
on conchology in general. 

But, unfortunately, the first resource proved fallacious. 
There is no large collection in this country composed ex- 
clusively of Ceylon shells.- And the very few cabinets rich 
in the marine treasures of the island having been filled as 
much by purchase as by personal exertion, there is an ab- 
sence of the requisite confidence that all professing to be 


1 See Vol. II. P. IX. eh. v. 
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Singhalese have been actually captured in the island and 
its waters. 

The cabinets arranged by the native dealers, though 
professing to contain the productions of Ceylon, include 
shells which have been obtained from other islands in 
the Indian seas ; and books, probably from these very 
facts, are either obscure or deceptive. The old writers 
content themselves with assigning to any particular 
shell the too-comprehensive habitat of 64 the Indian 
Ocean,” and seldom discriminate between a specimen 
from Ceylon and one from the Eastern Archipelago or 
Hindustan. In a very few instances, Ceylon has been 
indicated with precision as the habitat of particular 
shells, but even here the views of specific essentials 
adopted by modern conchologists, and- the sub-divisions 
established in consequence, leave us in doubt for which 
of the described forms the collective locality should be 
retained. 

Valuable notices of Ceylon shells are to be found in de- 
tached papers, in periodicals, and in the scientific surveys 
of exploring voyages. The authentic facts embodied in the 
monographs of Eeeve, Kuster, Sowcrby, and Kienn, have* 
greatly enlarged the knowledge of the marine testacea; 
and the land and fresh-water mollusca have been similarly 
illustrated by the contributions of Benson and I^ayard in 
the Annals of Natural History. 

The dredge has been used but only in a few insula! cd 
spots along the coasts of Ceylon ; European explorers have 
been rare ; and the natives, anxious only to secure the showy 
and saleable shells of the sea, have neglected the less attrac- 
tive ones of the land and the lakes. Hence Mr. Hanley 
finds it necessary to premise that the fist appended, although 
the result of infinite labour and research, is less satisfactory 
than could have been wished. u It is offered,” he says, 

“ with diffidence, not pretending to the merit of complete- 
ness as a shell-fauna of the island, but rather as a form, 
which the zeal of other collectors may hereafter elaborate 
and fill up.” 
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Looking at the little that has yet been clone, compared 
with the vast and almost untried field which invites 
explorers, an assiduous collector may quadruple the 
species hitherto described. The minute shells especially 
may be' said to be unknown ; a vigilant examination of 
the corals and excrescences upon the spondyli and pearl- 
oysters would signally increase our knowledge of the 
Rissose, Chemnitzice, and other perforating testacea, 
whilst the dredge from the deep water will astonish the 
amateur by the wholly new forms it can scarcely fail to 
display. 

Dr. Kelaart, an indefatigable observer, has recently under- 
taken to investigate the Nudibranchiata, Inferobranchiatn, 
and Tcctibranchiata ; and a recently-received report from 
him, in the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the ltoyal 
Asiatic Society, in which he has described fifty-six 
species, — thirty-three belonging to the genus Doris 
alone — gives ample evidence of what may be expected 
from the researches of a naturalist of his acquirements and 
industry. 


List of Ceylon Shells. 

The arrangement here adopted is a modified Lamarckian one, 
very similar to that used by Reeve and Sowerby, and by Mu. 
Hanlkt, in his Illustrated Catalogue of Recent Shells . l 


* Below will be found n general 
reference to the Works or Papers in 
"hieh aro given descriptive notices 
|>f the shells contained in the follow- 
ing list; the names of the authors (in 
full or abbreviated) being, as usual, 
annexed to each species. 

Adams, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1853, 
54, 5G ; Thesaur. Conch. Albers, 
Zftsch. Malakoz. 1853. Anton, 
yieym. Arch. Nat. 1837 ; Verzeichn. 
touch. Beck in Pfeiffer, Symbol. 
7/ehc. Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. vii. 
1861 ; xii. 1853 ; xviii. I860. Blain- 
Did. Sc. Nat. ; Nouv. Ann. 
Aus. Hist. Nat. i. Bolten, Mas. 


Bohn, Test. Mas. Cces. Vital Bro de- 
rip, Zool. Joarn. i. iii. Bruguiere, 
Envy. Method. Vers, C ah center, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. Chemnitz, 
Conch. Cab. Ciientj, Illus. Conch. 
Desha yes, Encyc. Mttli. Vers. ; May. 
Zool. 1831 ; Voy. Belanger; Edit. 
Lam. An. s. Vert. ; Proceed. Zool. 
Soc. 1853, 54, 55. Dillwyn, Descr. 
Cat. Shells. Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1857, 58 ; Malak. Blatter ; Land and 
Elumatile Shells of Ceylon. Pucloh, 
Monoy. of Oliva. Fab nicies, in 
Pfeiffer Monoy. Ilelie. ; in Dohrn' s 
MSS. Ferussac, Hist. Mollusqucs. 
Forskal, Anim. Orient. Cmelin, 
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Aspergillum Javnnum, Brug. Enc, Met. 
sparsum, Sowerby, Gen. Shells. 1 
clavatum, Chenu , Jllust. Conch. 
Teredo nucivorus, Spengl. Skr. Nat. 
Scls. 2 

Solcn truncatus, Wood , Gen. Conch, 
linearis, Wood ', Gen. Conch, 
cultcllus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
radiatus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Anatina subrostrata, Lamarck, Anim. s. 
Vert. 

Anatinella Nicobarica, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
Lutraria Egyptiaca, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Blairivillea vitrea, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 3 
Scrobicularia angulata, Chemn. Conch. 
Cab. 4 

Mactra complanata, Deshayes, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 5 * 

tumida, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
antiquata, Ileeve (as of Spenyler ), 
Conch Icon. 

cygnea, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Corbiculoides, Deshayes, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1854. 

Mesodcsma Layardi, Deshayes , Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1854. 


striata, Chemn. Conch. Cab.® 
Crassatella rostrata, Lam. Anim. s 
Ycrt. 

sulcata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Amphidesma duplicatum, Sowerby. 
Species Conch. 

| Pandora Ceylonica, Sowerby, Conch Mis. 
! Galcomma Layardi, Deshayes , Proc 
Zool. Soc. 1856. 

Kcllia peculiaris, Adams , Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1856. 

Petrieola cultellus, Deshayes, Proc. Zool 
Soc. 1853. 

Sanguinolaria rosea, Lam. Anim. s. Veit. 
Psammobiarostrata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
occidens, Gm. Systema Natural. 
Skinneri, Beeve, Conch. Icon. 7 
Layardi, Desk. P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
lunulata, Desk. P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
amethystus, Wood , Gen. Conch." 
rugosa, L,am. Anim. s. Vert. 9 
Tellina virgata, Linn. Syst. Nat. 10 
rugosa, Born. Test. Mus. Cccs. Vind. 
ostracea, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ala, Hanley , Thcsaur, Conch, i. 
insequalis, Hanley , Thcsaur. Conch, i. 


1 A. dichotomum, Chenu. 

2 Fistulana gregata, Lam. 

8 Blainvillea, Hup 6. 

4 Latraria tcllinoides, Lam. 

* I have also scon M. hians of Philippi 

in a Ceylon collection. 


Syst. Hat. CItut, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1 834, 52 ; Index Testaccoloyicxrs 

Suppl. ; Spicileyia Zool. ; Zool. Journ. 
i. ; Zool. Becchey Voy. Gjjateloup, 
Act. Linn. Bordeaux , xi. Guerin, 
Bee. Zool. 1847. JIanlet, Thcsaur. 
Conch, i. ; Decent Bivalves ; Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1858. Hinds, Zool. Voy. 
Sulphur ; Proc. Zool. Soc. IIuTTON, 
Journ. As. Soc. Karsten, Mus. Lesk. 
Kiener, Cofjuillcs Vivantes. Krauss, 
Sml-Afrik Mollusk. Lamarck, An. 
sans VerUb. Layard, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1854. Lea, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 
1850. Linnjsus, Syst. Nat. Mar- 
tini, Conch. Cab. Mawe, In trod. 
Linn. Conch. ; Index. Test. Suppl. 
Meusciien, in Gronov. Zoophylac. 
Menke, Synop. Modus. Mut.lkr, 
Hist. Verm. Tcrrest. Pettt, Pro. 
Zool. Soc. 1842. Pfeiffer, Manor/. 
Ilelie. ; Monog. Pncumon. ; Proceed. I 


6 M. Taprobanensis.iWea- Test. Suppl. 

7 Psammotella Skinneri, Beeve. 

B P. cajrulcscens, Lam. 

9 Sanguinolaria rugosa, Lam. 

:o T Striatula of Lamarck is also 
supposed to bo indigenous to Ceylon 


Zool. Soc. 1852, 53, 54, 55, 5(5; 
Zcitschr. Malacoz. 1853. Piitliitj, 
Zeitsch. Mai. 1840, 47 ; Ahhild. A vim 
Conch. Pottez et Michaud, Galcriv 
Douai. Pang, May. Zool. ser. i. 
p. 1 00. Recluz, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 
1845; Bcvuc Zool. Cuv. 1841; Mag. 
Conch. IIeeye, Conch. Icon. ; Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1842, 52. Scttum U'liLK, 
Syst. SnUTTLEWORTTT. SOLAN DI R, il» 
Dillwyn's IJcsc. Cat. Shells. Sower rv, 
Genera Shells ; Species Conch. ; Conch. 
JMisc. ; 'Thcsaur. Conch.; Conch. I Ilm- 1 
Proc. Zool. Soc. ; App. to TankcrvilU 1 
Cat. Spenoler, Shrivt. A at. Schl. 
Kiobenhav. 1792. Swainson, Zool 
Illust. ser. ii. Templeton, Ann- 
Nat. Hist. 1858. Trosciiel, in 
Pfeifer, Mon. Pncum ; Zcitschr. 
Malak. 1847; Wiegm. Arch. Ant- 
1837. Wood, General Conch. 
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j^ayardi, Deshayes , P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
callosa, Deshayes , P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
rubra, Deshayes , P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
abbreviata, Deshayes , P. Z. Soc. 1854. 
foliacca, Zmn. Systema Naturaj. 
lingua-felis, Zmn. Systema Natural, 
vulsella, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 1 

Lucina interrupta, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 2 
Layardi, Deshayes , Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1855. 

I)onax scortum, Linn. Syst. Nut. 
cuneat.i. Linn. Syst. Nat. 
iaba, Chemn . Conch. Cab. 
spinosa, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
paxillus, Reeve , Conch. Icon. 

C\rcim Ccylanica, Chemn . Conch. Cab. 

"Tcnneiitii, Hanley , P. Z. Soc. 1858. 

Cythcrea Erycina, Linn. Syst. Nat. J 
moretrix, Linn. Syst. Nat. 4 * * 
castanea, Lam. Anim s. Vert, 
castrcnsis, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
casta, Gm. Syst Nat. 
costata, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
beta, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
trimaculata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
llebraia, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
rugifera, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
scripta, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
gibbia, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Meroe, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

testud malis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

scininuda, Anton. Wiegm. Arch. Nat. 

1837. 

Cytlierca seminuda, Anton. 3 

Verms reticulata, Linn. Syst. Nat.® 
pinguis, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
rccens, Philippi , Abbild. Neucr Conch, 
thiara, Dtlliv Descriptive Cat. Shells. 
Malabarica, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Bruguieri, Hanley , Recent Bivalves, 
papaliomicca, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Indica, Sowerhy, Thesaur. Conch, ii. 
in flat a, Deshayes , Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1853. 7 

Ceylonensis, Sowerhy, Tlies. Conch, ii. 
literata, Linn. Systema Natural, 
textrix, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 8 

Cardium unedo, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
maculosum, Wood , Gen. Con. 
leucostomum, Born , Test. Mus. Cacs. 
Vind. 


rugosum, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
birad iat uni Bmguierc, Encyc. Mtth. 
Vers. 

attcnuatuin, Soiverby , Conch. Illust. 
cnode, Soiverby , Conch. Illust. 
papyraceum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
ringiculum, Soiverby, Conch. Illust. 
subrugosum, Sowerby , Conch. Illust. 
latum, Born , Test. Mus. Cue**. Vind. 
Asiaticum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Cardita vuriegata, Bnujuiere , Encyc. 
Method. Vcis. 

bicolor, Lam. Anim. s Vert. 

Area rhombea, Born , Test. Mus. 
vellicata, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
cruciata, Philippi, Ab. Neuer Conch, 
dccussata, Reeve (as of Sowerby), 
Conch. Icon. 9 

scapha, Menschen in Gronov. Zoo. 
Pcctunculus nodosus,7?eeyc, Conch. Icon. 

pectiniformis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Nucula mitralis, Hinds, Zool. voy. Sul. 

Layardi, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1856. 
Nucula Mauritii ( Hanley as of Hinds), 
Recent Bivalves. 

Unio corrugatus, Muller, Ilist. Verm. 
Ter.' 9 

margmalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Lithodomus cinnamoncus, Lam. Anim. 
8. Vert. 

Mytilus viridis, Linn. Syst. Nat. 11 

bilocularis, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Pinna inflata, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 

canccllatn, Mawc, Intr. Lin. Conch. 
Malleus vulgaris, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

albus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Meleagrinamargaritifera, A//m.Syst. Nat. 

vexillutn, Reeve , Conch. Icon. 12 
Avicula macroptcra, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Lima squamosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Pecten plica, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
radula, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
pleuronectes, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
pallium, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
senator, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
histrionicus, Gm. Syst. Nat. 

Indicus, Deshayes, Voyage Belanger. 
Layardi, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Spondylus Layardi, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
candidus, Reeve (as of Lam.) Conch. 
Icon. 


1 T. rostrata, Lam. 

2 L. divaricata is found, also, in 
mixed Ceylon collections. 

3 C. dispar of Chemnitz is occasion- 

ul, y found in Ceylon collections. 

* C. impudica, Lam. 

As Donax. 

* V. corbis, Lam. 

1 As Tapes. 


8 V. textile, Lam. 

0 ? Area Hclblingii, Chemn. 

10 Mr. Cuming informs mo that he 
has forwarded no less than six distinct 
Uniones from Ceylon to Isaac Lea of 
Philadelphia for determination or de- 
scription. 

11 M. smaragdinus, Chemn. 

'* As Avicula. 
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Ostrca hyotis, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
glaucina, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Mytiloides, Lam . Anim. s. Vert, 
cucullata ? var. Born. Test. Mus. 
Vind.' 

Vulsella Pholadiformis, Reeve , Ooncli. 

Icon, (immature). 

Placuna placenta, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Lingula anatina, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Ilyakea tridentata, For. Anim. Orient. 1 2 * 
Chiton 2 species (. Layard ). 

Patella Rcynaudii, Deshayes , Voy. Be. 

testudinaria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Emarginula fissurata, Chcmn. Conch. 
Cab. s Lam. 

Calyptrsea (Crucibulum) violasccns, 
Carpenter , Proc. Zool. Soe. 1856. 
Dentalium octogonum, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

aprinum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Bulla soluta, Chcmn. Conch. Cab. 4 
vcxillum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Bruguieii, Adams , Thes. Conch, 
elongata, Adams , Thes. Conch, 
ampulla, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Lamellaria (as Marsenia Indica, Leach. 
in Biit Mus.) allied to L. Mauri- 
tiana, if not it. 

Vaginula maculata, Tempi. An. Nat. 
Limax, 2 sp. 

Parmacella Tennentii, TemplA 
Vitrina irradians, Pfeiffer, Mon. llclic. 
Edgariana, Benson , Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1853, xii. 

racmbranacca, Benson, Annal. Nat. 
Hist. 1853, xii. 

Ilclix hfcmastoma, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

> ittata, ^fuller, V c rm i u m Terrcstrium. 
bistrialis. Beck, in Pfeiffer, Symbol. 
Helic. 

Tranquebarica, Fahricius, in Pfeff. 

Monog. llelic. * 

Juliana, Gray , Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834. 
Waltoni, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1842. 
Skinncri, Reeve , Conch. Icon. vii. 
corylus, Reeve , Conch. Icon. vii. 
umbrina, {Reeve, as of Pfeff.), Conch. 
Icon. vii. 

fallaciosa, Ftrussac, Hist. Mollus. j 


1 The specimens are not in a fitting 

state for positive dctcimination. They 
are strong, extremely narrow, with the 
beak of the lower valve much produced, 
and the inner edge of the upper valve 
denticulated throughout. The muscular 
impressions are dusky brown. 

“ As Anomia. 

f The fissurata of Humphreys and 
Dacosta, pi. 4. — E. rubra, Lamarck. 


llivolii, Deshayes, Enc. Meth. Vers ii 
Charpcntieri, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. ' 
erronea, Albers , Zeitschr. Mai. 1853. 
carneola, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
convexiuscula, Pfeff. Monog Ilchc- 
ganoma, Pfeff. Monog. Hchc. 
Clienui. Pfeff. Monog. llelic. 
semidecussata, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
phoenix, Pfeff. Monog. llelic. 
superba, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
Ceylanica, Pftff. Monog. Helic. 
Gardncri, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
coriaiia, Pfeff Monog. Helic. 
Layardii, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
concavospira, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
novella, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
verrucula, Pfeff'. Monog. Helic. 
hyphasma, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
Emiliana, Pfeff Monog. Helic. 
Woodiana, Pfeff. Monog. Helic. 
partita, Pfe ff Monog. Helic. 
biciliata, Pfeff. Monog. llelic. 
Isabellina, Pfeff'. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
18 . . 

trifilosa, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
politissima, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1854. 

Thwaitesii, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 

nepos, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1855. 
subopaca, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1853. 
subconoidea, Pfeff. Proc. Zool. Soe. 
1854. 

ccraria, Benson, Annals Nat. llist. 
1853 (xii.) 

\ilipensn, Benson, Ann. Nat. Ilist. 

1853 (xii.) 

perfucata, Benson, Ann. Nat. Ili>t. 
1853 (xii.) 

putcolus, Benson , Ann. Nat Ili't. 

1853 (xii.) 

mononema, Benson, Ann. Nat. Ili&t. 
1853 (xii.) 

marcida, Benson, Ann. Nut. ITifct. 

1853 (xii.) 

galerus, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hi^t. 

1856 (xviii.) 

albizonata, Dohrn , Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858. 


4 B. Ceylanica, Brug. 

a P. Tennentii. “ Greyish brown, with 
longitudinal rows of rufous spots, form- 
ing interrupted bands along the sides. 
A singularly handsome species, having 
similar habits to Limax . Found in the 
valleys of the Kalany Ganga, near 
Ruanwelle.” — Templeton MSS. 
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Nietneri, Dohrn, MS. 1 
Gvc.y\We\, Pfeiff. Proc. Zoo). Soc. 1856. 
Streptaxis Loyardi, Pfeiff. Mon. Helic. 

Cingalensis, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
l>upa muscerda, Benson , Annals Nat. 
Hist. 1853 (xii. ) 

mimula, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 1856, 
(xviii.) 

Ceylanica, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
Buliinus trif'asciatus, Bruy. Encycl. 
Moth. Vers. 

pullus, Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834. 
gracilis, Hutton , Journ. Asiat. Soc. iii. 
punctatus, Anton, Verzeichn. Conch. 
Ccylunicus, Pfeiff ( ? lac vis, Gray , in 
Index Testaceologicus.) 
adumbratus, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
intermedius, Pfeiff. Monog. Ilclic. 
proletarius, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
albizonatus, Peeve, Conch. Icon.* 
niavortius, Peeve, Conch. Icon, 
fuscoventris, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1856 (xviii.) 

rufopictus, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1856 (xviii.) 

panos, Benson, Ann. Nat. Hist. 1853, 
(xii.) 

Achatina nitens, Gray, Spicilcgia Zool. 
iiiornata, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
capillacca, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
Ceylanica, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
Punctogallaua, Pfeiff. Monog. Helic. 
pachycheila, Benson. 
veruina, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1853 
(xii.) 

parabilis, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1856 
(xviii.) 

Succinea Ceylanica, Pfeiff. Monog. Ilelic. 
Auiicula Ceylanica, Adams , Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1854. 2 

Ceylanica, Petit,Vroc.'Zoo\. Soc. 1842. a 
Layardi,Ac/(ow.<j, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 4 
pellucens, Menke, Synopsis Moll. 
I’ythia Ceylanica, Pfeiff. Zeitschr. Ma- 
lacoz. 1853. 

ovata, Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
Iruncatella Ceylanica, Pfeiff. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1856. 

^yclostoma ( Cyclophorus ). Ceylanieum, 
Sowerby, Thes. Conch, 
mvolvulum, Muller, Verm. Tcrrcst. 
Menkeanuni, Philippi, Zeitseh. Mai. 
1847. 

punctatum, Grateloup, Act. Lin. Bor- 
deaux, xi. 


Loxostoma, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
alabastrum, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
Bairdii, Pfeiff Monog. Pneumon. 
Thwaitesii, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
annulatum, Troschel, in PfcilF. Mon. 
Pneumon. 

parapsis, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1853 
(xii.) 

parma, Bens. Ann. Nat. Ilist. 1856 
(xviii. ) 

cratera, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1856 
(xviii.) 

( Leptopoma ) halophilum, Benson, Ann. 
Nat. Hist. (scr. 2. vii ) 1851. 
orophilum, Bens. Annals Nat. Hist, 
(scr. 2. xi.) 

apicatum, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1856 
(xviii. ) 

con ulus, Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
flammeum, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
scmiclausum, P/c/^!Monog. Pneumon. 
pceeiluin. Pfeiff. Monog Pneumon. 
datum, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
Cyclostoma ( Aulopoma ). 

Itieii, GuC-rm, liev. Zool. 1847. 
helicinum, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Iloflfmeistcri, Troschel, Zeitschr. Mai. 
1847. 

grande, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
spheroideum, Dohrn , Malak. Blatter. 
(?) gradatum, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneum 
Cyclostoma ( Pterocyclos ). 

Cingalcnse, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist, 
(ser. 2. xi.) 

Troscheli, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1851. 
Cumingii, Pfeiff. Monog. Pneumon. 
bifrons, Pfeiff'. Monog. Pneumon. 
CataulusTemplemani, Pfeiff'. Mon. Pncu. 
eurytrema, Pfeff'. Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1852. 

marginatus, Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1853. 

duplicatus, Pfeiff. Proc.Zool.Soc.1854. 
aureus, Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1855. 
Layardi, Gray , Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
Austcnianus, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 
1853 (xii.) 

Thwaitesii, Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1852. 

Cumingii, Pfeiff. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1856. 
decor us, Bens. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1853. 
hcemastoma, Pfeiff'.' Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1856. 

Planorbis Coromandelianus, Fabiic. in 
Dorhn's MS. 


Not far from bistrialis and Cey- 
anica. The manuscript species of Mr. 
ohrn will shortly appear in his intended 
u P 0n the land and fluviatile shells 
°f Ceylon. 


2 As Ellobium. 

* As Melampus. 

4 As Ophicardclis. 
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Stclzneri, Dohrn , Proc. Zonl. Soc. 1858. 
elegantulus, Dohrn, Froc. Zool. Soc. 
• 1858. 

Limntxa, tigrina, Dohrn , Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858. 

pinguis, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 18 58. 
Melania tuberculata, Muller , Verm. 
Ter. 1 

spinulosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
eoirugata, Z<m. Anim. s. Vert, 
mdis, Lea , Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. 
acanthica, Lea, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850. 
Zeylanica, Lea, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1850 
confusa, Dohrn , Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
datura, Dohrn , Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
Layardi, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1 858. 
Paludomus abbreviatus, Reeve, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1852. 

clavatus, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
dilatatus, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
globulosus, Reeve , Conch. Icon, 
decussatus, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1 852. 
nigricans, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
constrictus, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1852. 

bicinctus, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
phasianinus, Reeve, Proc.Zool. So 1852. 
Icevis, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
palustris, Layard, Proc. Zool. So. 1854. 
fulguratus,Do/irn,Proc Zool. So. 1857. 
nasutus, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1857. 
sphaencus, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
solidus, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1857. 
distinguendus, ZMrn, Pioc. Zool. Soc. 
1857. 

Cuiningianus, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1857. 

drome dari us, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1857. 

Skinneri, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1857. 
Swainsoni, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
nodulosus, Dohrn, Proc. ZoolfSo. 1857. 
Paludomus ( Tanalia ). 

loricatus, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
erinaccus, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
cere us, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
Layardi, Reeve, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1852. 
undatus, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 

Gardneri, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Tennentii, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 

Keevei, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
violaccus, Layard, Proc. Zool. So. 1854. 
similis, Layard , Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854. 
funiculatus, Layard, Proc. ZooL Soc. 
1854. 

Paludomus ( Philopotamis ). 


fpABT n. 

sulcatus, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
regalis, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc, 185 1 
Thwaitesii, Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc 
1854. 

Pircna atra, Linn. Systema Natura. 
Paludina melanostoma, Bens. 

Ceylanica, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. So. 1857. 
Bythinia stenothyroidcs, Dohrn, Pruc. 
Zool. Soc. 1857. 
modesta, Dohrn, MS. 
inconspicua, Dohrn , Proc. Zool. Soc 

1857. 

Ampullaria Layardi, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
mcesta, Reeve, Conclu Icon, 
cinerea, Reeve , Conch. Icon. 
Woodwardi, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 

1858. 

Tischbcini, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1858. 

carinata, Swainson, Zool. Ulus. sor. 2. 
palndinoidcs, Cat. Ci istofon Jan * 
Malabarica, Philippi, in Kust. ed. 
Clicm. 2 3 

Luzonica, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 2 
sumatrensis, Philippi, in Kust. ed. 
Chcm. 2 

Navicella eximia, Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
reticulata, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Livcsayi, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858. 
squamata, Dohrn, Proc. Zool. So. 1858. 
depressa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Ncritma cicpidularia, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

melanostoma, Troschel, Wicgm. Arch. 
Nat. 1837. 

tnscri ilis, Sowerby, Conch. Illustr. 
Colombaria, Recluz , Proc. Zool. Soc 
1845. 

Pcrottetiana, Recluz , Revue, Zool. 
Cuvier, 1841. 

Ccylanensis, Recluz, Mag.Conch. 1 851. 
Layardi, Reeve , Conch. Icon, 
rostrata. Reeve, Conch. Icon, 
reticulata, Sowerby, Conch. Illustr. 
Ncnta plicata, Linn. Systema Natmai. 
costata, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
plexa, Chemn. Conch. Cab.’ 

Natica aurantia, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
mammilla, Linn. Systema Nature, 
picta, Reeve ( as of Recluz'), Conch. 
Icon. 

arachnoidca, Gm. Systema Naturte. 
lineata, Lam. Anim. 8. Vert, 
adusta, Chemn. Conch. Cab. f. 1926-7, 
and Karsten . 4 

pellis-tigrina, Karsten , Mus. Lesk. J 


1 M. fasciolata, Olivier. 

2 These four species are included on 
the authority of Mr. Dohrn. 

3 N. exuvia, Lam. not Linn. 


4 Conch. Cab. f. 1926-7, and N. me- 
lanostoma, Lam . in part. 

5 Chemn. Conch. Cab. 1892-3. 
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didyma, Bolten, Ma*.' 

Ianthina prolongnta, Blainv. Diction 
Sciences Nat. xxiv. 
communis, Krauss (as of Lamarck , in 
part) Sud-Afrik. Mollusk. 
Sigaretus A species ( possibly J avan i c us.) 

is known to have been col- 
lected. I have not seen it. 
Stomatella calliostoma, Adams , Thcsaur. 
Conch. 

Haliotis varia, Linn. Systema Naturae, 
striata, Martini (as of Linn.), Conch. 
Cab. i. 

scmistriata, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
Tornatella solidula, Linn. Systema. Nat. 
Pyramidella maculosa, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

Eulima Martini, Adams, Thes. Conch, ii. 
Siliquaria muricata. Born, Test. Mus. 
C&s. Vind. 

Scalaria raricostata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Delphinulalaciniata, Lam. Anim. s Vert. 

distorta, Linn. Syst. Nat. 2 
Solarium perdix, Hinds. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Layardi, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854 3 

llotella vestiaria, Lmn Syst. Nat. 

Pliorus pallidulus, Beeve , Conch. Icon. i. 
Troclius clegantulus, Gray, Index Tes. 
Suppl. 

Niloticus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Monodonta labio, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

canaliculata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Turbo versicolor, Grn. Syst. Nat. 
princeps, Philippi* 

Planaxis undulatus, Lam. Anim.s. Vert. 4 
Littorma angulifera, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

melanostoma, Gray, Zool. Beech 8 
Cheinnitzia trilineata, Adams, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1853. 

lirata, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1853. 

P nasianella lineolata, Gray, Index Test. 
Suppl. 

Turritella bacillum, Kiener, Coquillcs 
Vivantcs. 

colu!nnaris,AYe;icr,CoquilIcs Vivantcs. 
uupheata, Lmn. Syst. Nat. 
attenuata, Reeve, Syst. Nat. 

Untluum fluviatile, Potiez ft Michaud, 
Galerie Douai. 

Eayardi (Cerithidea), Adams, Proc. 
A>ol Soc. 1854. 


aluco, Linn. Syst. Nat. * 
asperum, Linn. Syst. Nat 
telescopium, Linn . Syst. Nat. 
palustre obeliscus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
fasciatum, Bruy. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
rubus, Sowerby {as of Martyn ), Thes. 

Conch, ii. 

Sowerbyi, Kiener , Coquillcs Vivantcs, 
(teste Sir E. Tennent). 
Pleurotoma Indica, Deshayes , Voyage 
Belanger. 

virgo, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Turbinclla pyrum, Linn. Syst. Nut. 
rapa, Lam Anim s .Vert.(the Chank.) 
cornigera, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
spirillus, Jjitin. Syst. Nat. 

Cancel laria trigonostoma, Lam. Anim. 
s. Vert. 7 

scalata, Sowerby , Thesaur. Conch, 
articularis, Sowerby, Thesanr. Conch. 
Littoriniformis, Sowerby , Thes. Conch, 
contabulatn, Sowerby, Thes. Conch. 
Fasciolaria filamcntosa, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

trapezium, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Fusus Iongissimus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
colus, Linn. Mus. Lud, Ulricre. 
toreuma, Deshayes, (as Murcx t. 

Martyn), ed. Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
iaticostatus, Deshayes, Magas. Zool. 
1831. 

Blosvillci, Deshayes, Encycl. Method. 
Vers., ii. 

Fyrula rapa, Linn. Syst. Nat.® 
citrina, Lam, Anim. s. Vert 
jiugilina, Born, Tc*t. Mus. Vind.® 
ficus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
ficoides, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Ranclla crumcua, Lam Anim. s. Vert, 
spinosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
rana, Linn. Syst. Nat. 1 * 
margaritula,/)c.vAaye.v, Voy. Belanger. 
Murcx haustellurn, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
adustus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
microphyllus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
angulifcrus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
pnlrnarosdc, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
tcrnispina, Kiener ( as of Lam.), Co- 
quillcs Vivantcs. 
tenuispina, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
ferrugo, Mawe, Index. Test. Suppl.' 11 
ltecveanus, Shuttleworth(tcbtcCuminy). 


a \r ^ auc * na » Lam. not Linn 
i D* atrata, 

4 ^nilippia L. 

Zeit. Mai 1840 for T. argyfoi 
La "> not Linn. 

nari B Tj CCln i Um P7»midatmn, G 
Part : B. sulcatum, var. C. of Bru 
Teste Cuming 
VOL. I. 


7 As Delphinula t. 

8 P. papyraceu, Lam. In mixed 
collections 1 have seen the Chinese P. 
bezoar of Lamarck as from Ceylon. 

9 P vespertilio, Gm 

10 R. albivaricosa. Reeve. 

11 M. anguliferus var. Lam. 
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Triton anus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 1 * 
w ulus, Dillwyn, Descript. Cat. Shells. 
refusus, Lam. Aniin. s. Vert, 
pyrum, Linn. Syst. N at. 
clavator, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Ccylonensis, Sower by, Proc. Zool. So c 
lotorinm, Lam. (not Linn.') Anim. s i 
Veit. 

lnmpas, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Ptcrocera lambis, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

millcpedn, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Strombus cannrium, Linn . Syst. Nat.* 
succinctus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
fasciatus, Burn, Test. Mus. Cues. Vind. 
Sibbaldii, Sowerby, Thesaur. Conch, i. 
lentiginosus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
margiimtus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Lamarckii, Sowerby , Thesaur. Conch. 
Cassis glauca, Linn. Syst. Nat. 3 * 
canaliculata, Lam. Amin. s. Vert. 
Zeyianica, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
areola, Lmn. Syst. Nat. 

Jticinula albolabris, Blainv. Nouy. Ann. 
Mas H. N. i.« 

honidn, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
morns, Lam Anim. s. Vert, 
l’urpnra fiscella, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
Persica, Linn. Syst. Nat 
hystrix, Lam. not Linn.) Anim. s. 
Vert. 

gran at in a, Deshayes , Vo y. Belanger, 
mancinelln, Lam. (as of Linn.) Anim. 
s. Vert. 

bufo, Lam. Anim s. Vert, 
carinifera, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Harpa conoidalis, Lam. Anim s. Vert. 

minor, Lam. Anim. s Vert. 

Dolitim pomum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
olearium. Linn. Syst. Nat. 
perdix, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
maculatum, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Nassa ornata, Kiener, Coq. Vlvantes. 5 
verrucosa, Biug. Encycl. Meth. Vers 
crenulata, Bruy. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
olivacea, Bruy. Encycl Meth. Vers, 
glans, Lmn. Syst. Nat. 
arcularia, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
papillosa, JAnn. Syst. Nat. 

Phos virgatus, Hinds, Zool. Sul. Moll, 
retccosus, Binds, Zool. Sulphur, Moll, 
scnticosus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 


felJiT l 


erythrostoma, Reeve, Conch. Icon 
Proteus, Reeve, Conch. Icon. 

, rubiginosum, Reeve , Conch. Icon 

Eburna spir&ta, Linn. Syst. Nat. 6 
canaliculata , Schumacher , Sys. Anim 
s. Vert. 7 

Ceylanica, Bruyuiere , En. Meth. Vas 
Bullia vittata, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
lineolata, Sowerby, Tankerv. Cat. 8 
Melanoidcs, Deshayes, Voy. Belanger. 
Tercbra chlorata, Lam. Anim, s. Veit 
muscaria, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Inevigata, Gray , Proc. Zool. Soc. 1831. 
maculata, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
subulata, Linn. Sjst. Nat. 
concinna, Deshayes , ed. Lam. Anim 
s. Vert. 


mvurus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
tigrina, Gm. Syst. Nat. 

Cerithina, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Columbella flavida, Lam. Anim. s. Vert 
f'nlgurans,. Lam. Anim. s. Veit, 
mendienria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
seiiptn, Lam. Anim. s.Vert. (teste Jay) 
Mitra episcopalis, Dillwyn , Eesci ipt. Cat. 
Shells. 

cardinalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
crebrilirata, Reeve , Conch. Icon, 
punctostriata, Adaihs , Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1854. 


insculpta, Adams , Proc. Zool. Soc 
1854. 


Bayard, Ar/ams, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1854 1 
Voluta vexillum, Chemn , Conch. Cab. 

Lapponica, /Aim. Syst. Nat. 

Melo Indicus, Gm. Syst. Nat. 
Marginella Sardn, Kiener , Coq. Vivantes 
Ovuluin ovum, Lmn. Syst. Nat. 
verrucosum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
pudicum, Adams, Proc. Zool. Soe.l 854 
Cypraea Argus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Arabiea, Linn Syst Nat. 
Manritiann, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
hiiundo, Linn. Sy6t. Nat 
Lynx, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
asellus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
erosa, Linn. Syst. Nat 
vitellus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
stolida, Linn . Syst Nat. 


1 T. eynoccpluilus of Lamaick is also 
met with in Ceylon collections. 

8 S incisus of the Index Testacco- 
logicns (urceus, var. Sow. Thesaur.) is 
iound iu mixed Ceylon collections. 

3 C pliearia of Lamarck, and C. coro- 

nuluta of Sowerby , are also said to bo 

found in Ceyloa. 


4 As Purpura. 

5 N. suturalis, Reeve (as of Lam.) t is 
met with in mixed Ceylon collections. 

6 E. areolata, Lam. 

7 E. s pi rata, Lam. not Linn. 

8 B. Belangeii, Kiener. 

9 As Turricula L. 
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mappa, Linn . Syst. Nat. 
helvola, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
erroncs, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
cribraria, Linn . Syst. Nat. 
globulus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
clandcstina, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
occllftta, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
caurica, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
tabescens, Solander , in Dillwyn Descr. 
Cat. Shells. 

gangrenosa, Solander , in Dillwyn 
Desc. Cat. Shells, 
interrupta, Gray , Zool. Journ. i. 
lentiginosa, Gray , Zool. Jonrn. i. 
pyriformis, Gray, Zool. Journ. i. 
mvosa, Brodcrip, Zool. Journ. iii. 
poraria, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
testudinana, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Terebellnm subulatum, Lam. Anim. s. 
Vert. 

Ancillaria glabraki, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

Candida, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Oliva Maura, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
erj throstoma, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
gibbosa, Born, Test. Mus. Caes. 1 
nebulosa, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 
Macleayana, Duclos , Monograph of 
Oliva. 

episcopalis, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
eiegans, Lam. Anim s. Vert, 
ispidula, Linn. Syst. Nat. (partly). 2 
Zeilaniea, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
undata, Lam. Anim. s. Vert. 

Jrisans, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, (teste 
Duclos ). 

Conus miles, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
general is, Lmn. Syst. Nat. 
bctnlinus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
stercns-inusearum, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Hebrccus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 

'irgo, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
geographiens, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
nulicus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
hguhnus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
striatus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 


senator, Linn. Syst. Nat * 
literatus, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
imperials, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
textile, Linn. Syst. Nat. 
terebra, Born, Test. Mus. Ctes. Vfnd. 
tessellntug, Test. Mus. Cws.Viml, 
Augur, Brt/guiere, Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
obesus, Bruguiere , Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
araneosus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
gubernator, Brug. Encycl. MethJ^crs. 
monjle, Bmg. Encycl. Moth. Vers, 
nimbosus, Bruy. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
eburncus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
vitulinus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
quercinus, Brug. Encycl Meth. Vers, 
li vidus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Omaria, Bmg. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Maldivus, Bmg. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
nocturnus, Brug. Encycl. Meth Vers. 
Coyloncnsis, Brug. Encycl. Moth. Vers, 
arcuatus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Nicobaricus, B/ ug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
glans, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 

A mad is, Client n Conch. Cab. 
punctatus, Chemn. Conch. Cab. 
minimus, llceve (as of Linn.), Conch. 
Icon. 

terminus, Lam. Anim. s. Vert, 
lincatus, Chemn. Conch, Cab. 
cpiscopus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
verriculum, Deere , Concli. Cab. 
zonatus, Bmg. Encycl. Moth. Vers, 
rattus, Brug Encycl. Meth. Vers, 
(teste Chemn.) 

pertnsus, Brug. Encycl. Meth. Vers. 
Nussatella, Lmn . Syst. Nat. 
lithogly pirns, Brug. En. Meth. Vers.* 
tulipu. Lmn. Syst. Nat, 

Ainnuralis, var. Lain, teste Brug. 
Spirula Peronii, Lam. Anim s. Vert. 
Sepia Iliercdda, Bang. Magus. Zool. 

ser. l. p. 100. 

Sepiotcuthis, Sp. 

Loligo, Sp. 


A conclusion not unworthy of observation may be deduced 
from this catalogue; namely, that Ceylon was the unknown, and 
hence unaqjmowl edged, source of almost every exfra-European 
shell which has been described by Linnaeus without a recorded 
habitat. This fact gives to Ceylon specimens an importance 
w hich can^only be appreciated by collectors and the students of 
^lollusca. 


I O* utriculus, Dillwyn. * Conus crmincus, Born, in part* 

plauorbis, Born ; C. vulpinus, 
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2. KADIATA. 

The eastern seas are profusely stocked with radiated 
animals, but it is to be regretted that they have as yet 
received but little attention from English naturalists. 
Dr. Kelaart has, however, devoted himself to the inves- 
tigation of some of the Singhalese species, and has given 
the fruits of his discoveries in the Journal of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Asiatic Society for 1856-8. Our informa- 
tion respecting the radiata on the confines of the island 
is, therefore, very scanty ; with the exception of the ge- 
nera 1 examined by him. Hence the notice of this exten- 
sive class of animals must be limited to indicating a few 
of those which exhibit striking peculiarities, or which 
admit of the most common observation. 

Star Fish . — Very large species of Ophiuridcc are to 
be met with at Trincomalie, crawling busily about, and 
insinuating their long serpentine arms into the irregu- 
larities and perforations in the rocks. To these they 
attach themselves with such a firm grasp, especially when 
they perceive that they have attracted attention, that it 
is next to impossible to procure unmutilated specimens 
without previously depriving them of life, or at least 
modifying their muscular tenacity. The upper surface 
is of a dark purple colour, and coarsely spined ; the arms 
of the largest specimens are more than a foot in length, 
and very fragile. 

The star fishes, with immovable rays 2 , are not by any 
means rare ; many kinds arc brought up in the nets, or 
may be extracted from the stomachs of the larger market 
fish. One very large species 3 , figured by Joinville in 
the manuscript volume in the library at the India 
House, is not uncommon; it has thick arms, from 


1 Actinia, 9 sp.j Anthea, 4 sp. ; 
i> 3 sp, 


Actinodendronj 
1 sp. ; Peechea, 1 


Dioscosoma, 
sp. j Zoanthura, 


* AsteriaSj Linn. 
5 Pentacerosf 
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which and the disc numerous' large fleshy cirrhi of a 
bright crimson colour project downwards, giving the 
creature a remarkable aspect. No description of it, so 
far as I am aware, has appeared in any systematic work 
on zoology. 

iSm Slugs. — There are a few species of Ilolothurias , of 
which the trepang is the best known example. It is 
largely collected in the Gulf of Manaar, and dried in the 
sun to prepare it for export to China. A good descrip- 
tion and figure of it are still desiderata. 

Parasitic Worms. — Of the entozoa, the Filaria me- 
( Hnensis , or guinea worm, which burrows in the cellular 
tissue under the skin, is well known in the north of 
the island, but rarely found in the damper districts 
of the south and west. In Ceylon, as elsewhere, the 
natives attribute its occurrence to drinking the waters 
of particular wells ; but this belief is inconsistent with 
the fact that its lodgment in the human body is almost 
always effected just above the ankle, which shows that 
the minute parasites are transferred to the skin of the 
leg from the moist vegetation bordering the footpaths 
leading to wells. The creatures are at this period 
minute, and the process of insinuation is painless and 
imperceptible. It is only when they attain to considerable 
rize, a foot or more in length, that the operation of ex- 
tracting them is resorted to, when exercise may have 
given rise to inconvenience and inflammation. 

Planaria . — In the journal above alluded to, Dr. Ke- 
laart has given descriptions of fifteen species of planaria, 
mid four of a new genus, instituted by him for the recep- 
tion of those differing from the normal kinds by some 
peculiarities which they exhibit in common. At Point 
Pedro, Mr. Edgar Layard met with one on the bark of 
trees, after heavy rain, which would appear to belong to 
the subgenus geoplana } 


“A curious species, which is of 
a light brown above, white under- 
neath j very broad and thin, and has 


a peculiarly shaped tail, half-moon- 
shaped, in fact, like a grocer's cheese 
knife.” 
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Acalephce. — Acalepha) 1 are plentiful, so much 1?0 
indeed, that they occasionally tempt the larger cetacea 
into the Gulf of Manaar. In the calmer months of the 
year, when the sea is glassy, and for hours together 
undisturbed by a ripple, the minute descriptions arc 
rendered perceptible by their beautiful prismatic tint- 
ing. So great is their transparency that they are only 
to be distinguished from the water by the return of 
the reflected light that glances from their delicate and 
polished surfaces. Less frequently they are traced by 
the faint hues of their tiny peduncles, arms, or ten- 
taculte ; and it has been well observed that they often 
give the seas in which they abound the appearance of 
being crowded with flakes of lialf-melted snow. The 
larger kinds, when undisturbed in their native haunts, 
attain to considerable size. A faintly blue medusa,' 
nearly a foot across, may be seen in the Gulf of Manaar, 
where, no doubt, others of still larger growth are to he 
found. 

The remaining orders, including the corals, madrepores, 
and other polypi, have yet to find a naturalist to under- 
take their investigation, but in all probability the species 
are not very numerous. 


1 Jellyfish. 
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INSECTS. 

Owing to the combination of heat, moisture* and vegeta- 
tion, the myriads of insects in Ceylon form one of the 
characteristic features of the island. In the solitude of 
the forests there is a perpetual music from their soothing 
and melodious hum, which frequently swells to a startling 
sound as the cicada trills his sonorous drum on the sunny 
hark of some tall tree. At morning the dew hangs in 
diamond drops on the threads and gossamer which the 
spiders suspend across every pathway ; and above the 
pools dragon flies, of more than metallic lustre, flash in the 
early sunbeams. The earth teems with countless ants, 
which emerge from beneath its surface, or make their de- 
vious highways to ascend to their nests in the brandies. 
Lustrous beetles, with their golden elytra, bask on the 
leaves, whilst minuter species dash through the air in 
circles, which the ear can follow by the booming of their 
tiny wings. Butterflies of large size and gorgeous colour- 
ing flutter over the endless expanse of flowers, and 
frequently the extraordinary sight presents itself of 
flights of these delicate creatures, generally of a white 
or pale yellow hue, apparently miles in breadth, and of 
such prodigious extension as to occupy hours, and even 
days, uninterruptedly in their passage — whence coming 
no one knows ; whither going no one can tell . 1 As day 


1 The butterflies I have seen in 
Jnese wonderful migrations in Cey- 
lon were mostly Callidryas Hilaries y 
■ Alemcotw, and C. Pyranthe } with 
* rft ggling individuals of the genus | 


Euplvcciy E. Coras , and E. Prothoe ; 
Their passage took place in April and 
May, generally in a north-easterly 
direction, 
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declines , the moths issue from their retreats, the crickets 
add their shrill voices to swell the din ; and when dark- 
ness descends, the eye is charmed with the millions of 
emerald lamps lighted up by the fire-flies amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom. 

JSTo attempt has as yet been made to describe the class 
systematically, much less to enumerate the prodigious 
number of species which abound in every locality. Oc- 
casional observers have, from time to time, contributed 
notices of particular families to the Scientific Associations 
of Europe, but their papers remain undigested, and the 
time has not yet arrived for the preparation of an Ento- 
mology of the island. 

What Darwin remarks of the Coleoptera of Brazil is 
nearly as applicable to the same order of insects in 
Ceylon : “ The number of .minute and obscurely coloured 
beetles is exceedingly great ; the cabinets of Europe can 
as yet, with partial exceptions, boast only of the huger 
species from tropical climates, and it is sufficient to dis- 
turb the composure of an entomologist to look forward to 
the future dimensions of a catalogue witli any pretensions 
to completeness .” 1 

M. Nei tner, a German entomologist, who has spent 
some years in Ceylon, has recently published, in one of 
the local periodicals, a series of papers on the Coleoptera 
of the island, in which every species introduced is stated 
to be previously undescribed . 2 

Coleoptera. — Buprestidoe ; Golden Beetles. — In the 
morning the herbaceous plants, especially on the eastern 
side of the island, are studded with those gorgeous beetles 
whose golden elytra 3 are used to enrich the embroidery 
of the Indian zenana, whilst the lustrous joints of the legs 
are strung on silken threads, and form necklaces and 
bracelets of singular brilliancy. 

These exquisite colours are not confined to one order, 


1 Nat. Journal , p. 39. 8 Stemocera Chtym ; S. tterni - 

9 Republished in the Ann, Nat, Hist, comis. 
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and some of the Elateridce 4 and Lamellicorns exhibit hues 
of green and blue, that rival the deepest tints of the eme- 
rald and sapphire. 

Scavenger Beetles. — Scavenger beetles 2 are to be seen 
wherever the presence of putrescent and offensive matter 
affords opportunity for the display of their repulsive but 
most curious instincts ; fastening on it with eagerness, 
severing it into lumps proportionate to their strength, and 
rolling it along in search of some place sufficiently soft in 
which to bury it, after having deposited their eggs in the 
centre. I had frequent opportunities, especially in tra- 
versing the sandy jungles in the level plains to the north 
of the island, of observing the unfailing appearance 
of these creatures instantly on the dropping of horse 
dung, or any other substance suitable for their purpose ; 
although not one was visible but a moment before. Their 
approach through the air is announced by a loud and 
joyous booming sound, as they dash in rapid circles in 
search of the desired object, led by their sense of smell, 
but evidently little assisted by the eye in shaping their 
course towards it. In these excursions they exhibit a 
strength of wing and sustained power of flight, such as. is • 
possessed by no other class of beetles with which I 
am acquainted, but which is obviously indispensable 
for the due performance of the useful functions they 
discharge. 

The Coco-nut Beetle . — In the luxuriant forests of 
Ceylon, the extensive family of Longicorns live in de- 
structive abundance. Their ravages are painfully fami- 
liar to the coco-nut planters . 3 The. larva of one species 


iPf the family of Elateridee f one 
of the finest is a Singhalese species, 
the Comp808temu8 Templetonii , of an 
exquisite golden green colour, with 
blue reflections (described and figured 
by Mr. Westwood in his Cabinet of 
Oriental Entomology , pi. 85, f. 1). In 
® same work is figured another 
peeies of large size, also from Ceylon, 


this is the Alans sordidus . — West- 
wood, 1. c. pi. 35, f. 9. 

8 Ateuchus saeer ; Copris sag ax ; 
C. capucinus , &c. &c. 

3 There is a paper in the Jovm. of 
the Asiat. Society of Ceylon , May, 
1845, by Mr. Capper, on the ravages 
penetrated by these beetles. The 
writer had recently passed through 
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of large dimensions, Batocera mbits 1 , called by the 
Singhalese 64 Cooroominya ,” makes its way into the 
stems of the younger trees, and after perforating them 
in all directions, it forms a cocoon of the gnawed wood 
and sawdust, in which it reposes during its sleep as a 
pupa, till the arrival of the period when it emerges as a 
perfect beetle. Notwithstanding the repulsive aspect of 
the large pulpy larvm of these beetles, they are esteemed 
a luxury by the Malabar coolies, who so far avail them- 
selves of the privilege accorded by the Levitical law, 
which permitted the Hebrews to eat 64 the beetle after his 
kind .” 2 

Tortoise Beetles. — There is one family of insects, the 
members of which cannot fail to strike the traveller 
by their singular beauty, the Cassidiadce or tortoise 
beetles, in which the outer shell overlaps the body, and 
the limbs are susceptible of being drawn entirely within 
it. The rim is frequently of a different tint from the 
centre, and one species which I have seen is quite start- 
ling from the brilliancy of its colouring, which gives it 
the appearance of a ruby enclosed in a frame of pearl ; 
* but this wonderful effect disappears immediately on the 
death of the insect . 3 

Orthoptera. The Soothsayer . — But the admiration 
of colours is still less exciting than the astonishment 
created by the forms in which some of the insect families 
present themselves, especially the 64 soothsayers ” {Man- 
tidee) and “ walking leaves.” The latter 4 , exhibiting 
the most cunning of all nature’s devices for the preser- 
vation of her creatures, are found in the jungle in all 


several coco-nut plantations, (i vary- 
ing in extent from 20 to 150 acres, 
and about two to three years old ; 
and in these he did not discover a 
single young tree untouched by the 
cooroominya.” — P. 49. 

1 Called also B. octo-maculatus ; 
Lamia rubus , Fabr. 

8 Leviticus, xi. 22. 


3 One species, the Cassida farinosd, 
frequent in the jungle which sur- 
rounded my official residence at Kan- 
dy, is covered profusely with a snow- 
white powder, arranged in delicate 
filaments, which it moves without 
dispersing ; but when dead they fan 
rapidly to dust. 

4 Phyllium siccifolitim. 
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varieties of hue, from the pale yellow of an opening bud 
to the rich green of the full-blown leaf,* and the withered 
tint of decaying foliage. And so perfect is the imitation 
in structure and articulation, that these amazing insects 
when at rest are almost indistinguishable from the ver- 
dure around them: not the wings alone being modelled 
to resemble ribbed and fibrous follicles, but every joint of 
the legs being expanded into a broad. plait like a half- 
opened leaflet. 

It rests on its abdomen, the legs serving to drag it 
slowly along, and thus the flatness of its attitude serves 
still further to add to the appearance of a leaf. One of 
the most marvellous incidents connected with its organi- 
sation was exhibited by one which I kept under a glass 
shade on my table; it laid a quantity of eggs, that, in 
colour and shape, were not to be discerned from seeds. 
They were brown and pentangular, with a short stem, 
and slightly punctured at the intersections. 



EGOS Oi- Til lii INSECT 


The “soothsayer,” on the other hand, ( Mantis supersti- 
tu>m , Fab. 1 ), little justifies by its propensities the appear- 
ance of gentleness, and the attitudes of sanctity, which 
have obtained for it its title of the praying mantis. Its 
habits are carnivorous, and degenerate into cannibalism, 
as its preys on the weaker individuals of its own species. 
Two which I enclosed in a box were both found 
dead a few hours after, literally severed limb from 
limb in their encounter. The formation of the foreleg 
enables the tibia to be so closed on the sharp edge 
of the thigh as to amputate any slender substance 
grasped within it. 


andifolia and M. extmsicollis , 
tL9 as Empusa yongyloidcs, re- 
markable for the long leaf-like head, 


and dilatations on the posterior thighs, 
are common in the island. 
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The Stick-insect — The Phasmidce or spectres, another 
class of orthoptera, present as close a resemblance to 
small branches or leafless twigs as their congeners do 
to green leaves. The wing-covers, where they exist, 
instead of being expanded, are applied so closely to the 
body as to detract nothing from its rounded form, and 
hence the name which they have acquired of “walking 
sticks” Like the Phyllium , the Phasma lives exclusively 
on vegetables, and some attain the length of several 
inches. 

Of all the other tribes of the Orthoptera Ceylon pos- 
sesses many representatives ; in swarms of cockroaches, 
grassli oppers, locusts, and crickets. 

Neuroptera. Dragon-flies . — Of the Neuroptera , some 
of the dragon-flies arc pre-eminently beautiful ; one 
species, with rich brown-clouded spots upon its gauzy 
wings, is to be seen near eveiy pool . 1 Another 2 , which 
dances above the mountain streams in Oovali, and 
amongst the hills descending towards Kandy, gleams 
in the sun as if each of its green enamelled -wings 
had been sliced from an emerald . 3 

The Ant-lion. — Of the ant-lion, whose larva) have 
earned a bad renown from their predaceous ingenuity, 
Ceylon has, at least, four species, which seem peculiar 
to the island . 4 This singular creature, preparatory to its 
pupal transformation, contrives to excavate a conical pitfall 
in the dust to the depth of *about an inch, in the bottom 
of which it conceals itself, exposing only its open man- 
dibles above the surface ; and here every ant and soft- 
bodied insect which curiosity tempts to descend, or acci- 
dent may precipitate into the trap, is ruthlessly seized and 
devoured by its ambushed inhabitant. 


1 Libcllida pulchella. 

2 Etiphcea splendens , Hagen. 

3 Gyirmacantha subinterrnpta, I] amb . 

distinguished by its large size, is plen- 


4 Palpares contrarius f Walker; 
Myrnudeon gravis , Walker ; M. <hn<* } 
Walker ; M. barbarus , Walker. 
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The White Ant — But of the insects of this order the 
most noted are the white ants or termites (which are ants 
only by a misnomer). They are, unfortunately, at once 
ubiquitous and innumerable in every spot where the 
climate is not too chilly, or the soil too sandy, for them to 
construct their domed edifices. 

These they raise from a. considerable depth under 
ground, excavating the clay with their mandibles, and 
moistening it with tenacious saliva 1 until it assume the 
appearance, and almost the consistency, of sandstone. 
So delicate is the trituration to which they subject this 
material, that the goldsmiths of Ceylon employ the 
powdered clay of the ant hills in preference to all other 
substances in the preparation of crucibles and moulds for 
their finer castings ; and Knox says, in his time, “ the 
people used this clay to make their earthen gods of, it is 
so pure and fine.” 2 These structures the termites erect 
with such perseverance and durability that they fre- 
quently rise to the height of ten or twelve feet from 
the ground, with a corresponding diameter. They are 


1 Tt becomes an interesting question 

whence the termites derive the large 
Mipplies of moisture with which they 
not only temper the clay for th^ con- 
struction of their long covered-wavs 
above ground, but for keeping their 
passages uniformly damp and cool 
below the surface. Yet their habits 
in this particular are unvarying, in 
the seasons of droughts as well as 
after rain; in tho driest and least 
promising positions, in situations in- 
accessible to drainage from above, and 
cutoff by rocks and impervious strata 
from springs from below. Dr. Living- 
pone, struck with this phenomenon 
in Southern Africa, asks : “ Qan the 
^nite ants possess the power of com- 
biniug the oxygen and hydrogen of 
their vegetable food by vital force so 
as to form water ? ” — 'Travels , p. 22. 
And he describes at Angola an insect* 


I resembling the Aphrophora spumaria ; 
! seven or eight individuals of which 
distil several pints of water every 
night. — P. 414. It is highly probable 
that the termites are endowed with 
somo such faculty : nor is it moro 
remarkable that an insect should com- 
bine the gases of its food to produco 
water, than that a fish should decom- 
pose water in order to provide itself 
with gas. Fouitcnoix found the con- 
tents of the air-bladder in a carp to bo 
pure nitrogen. — Yarrell , vol. i. p. 42. 
And the aquatic larva of the dragon- 
fly extracts air for its respiration from 
the water in which it is submerged. 
A similar mystery pervade, s the in- 
quiry whence plants under peculiar 
circumstances derive the water essen- 
tial to vegetation. 

2 Knox’s Ceylon , Part I. ch. vi, 

p. 24. 


* A. goudottif Bennett. 
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so firm in them texture that the weight of a horse makes 
no apparent indentation on their solidity ; and even the 
intense rains of the monsoon, which no cement or mortar 
can long resist, fail to penetrate the surface or substance 
of an ant hill . 1 

In their earlier stages the termites proceed with such 
energetic rapidity, that I have seen a pinnacle of moist 
clay, six inches in height and twice as large in diameter, 
constructed underneath a table between sitting down to 
dinner and the removal of the cloth. 

As these lofty mounds of earth have all been carried 
up from beneath the surface, a cave of corresponding 
dimensions is necessarily scooped out below, and here, 
under the multitude of cupolas and pinnacles which 
canopy it above, the termites hollow out the royal 
chamber for their queen, with spacious nurseries sur- 
rounding it on all sides. Store-rooms and magazines 
occupy the lower apartments, and all are connected by 
arched galleries, long passages, and doorways of the 
most intricate and elaborate construction. In the 
centre and underneath the spacious dome is the recess 
for the queen — a hideous creature, with the head and 
thorax of an ordinary termite, but a body swollen to a 
hundred times its usual and proportionate bulk, and 
presenting the appearance of a mass of shapeless pulp. 
From this great progenitrix proceed the myriads which 
people the subterranean hive, consisting, like the cmn- 


1 I)r. IIooker, in liis Himalayan 
Journal (vol. i. p. 20) is of opinion 
that the nests ot the termites are not 
independent structures, but that their 
nucleus is “ the debris of clumps of 
bamboos or the trunks of large trees 
which those insects have destroyed.” 
Ho supposes that the dead tree falls 
leaving the stump coated with sand, 
which the action of the weather soon 
fashions into a cone. But indepen- 
dently of the fact that the “ action of 
tho weather ” produces little or no 


effect on the closely cemented day 
of the white ants’ nest, they may he 
daily seen constructing their edifices 
in the very form of a cone, which 
they ever after retain. Besides whirl], 
they appear in the midst of terra (£3 
and fields where no trees are to he 
seen : and Dr. Hooker seems to over- 
look the fact that the termites rarely 
attack a living tree ; and although 
their nests may be built against one, 
it continues to flourish not the le*s 
for their presence. 
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inunities of the* genuine ants, of labourers and soldiers, 
which are destined never to acquire a fuller development 
than that of larva?, and the perfect insects which in due 
time become invested with wings and take their depart- 
ing flight from the cave. But their new equipment 
seems only designed to facilitate their dispersion from 
the parent nest, which takes place at dusk ; and almost 
as quickly as they leave it they divest themselves of 
their ineffectual wings, waving them impatiently and 
twisting them in every direction till they become de- 
tached and drop off, and the swarm, within a few hours 
of their emancipation, become a prey to the night-jars 
mid bats, which are instantly attracted to them as they 
issue in a cloud from the ground. I am not prepared 
to say that the other insectivorous birds would not 
gladly make a meal of the termites, but, seeing that in 
Ceylon their numbers are chiefly kept in check by the 
crepuscular birds, it is observable, at least as a coinci- 
dence, that the dispersion of the swarm generally takes 
place at twilight Those that escape the caprinmlgi lose 
the ir wings before morning, and are then disposed of by 
the crows. 

The strange peculiarity of the omnivorous ravages 
ot the white ants is that they shrink from the light, 
in all their expeditions for providing food they con- 
struct a covered pathway of moistened clay, and their 
galleries above ground extend to an incredible distance 
h’oin the central nest. No timber, except ebony and 
ironwood, which are too hard, and those which are 
strongly impregnated with camphor or aromatic oils, 
which they dislike, present any obstacle to their ingress. 

I have had a case of wine filled, in the course of two 
days, with almost solid clay, and only discovered the pre- 
sence of the white ants by the bursting of the corks. I 
have had a portmanteau in my tent so peopled with them 
111 the course of a single night that the contents were 
found worthless in the morning. In an incredibly short 
hme a detachment of these pests will destroy a press full 
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of records, reducing the paper to fragments ; and a shelf 
of books will be tunnelled into a gallery if it happen to 
be in their line of march. 

The timbers of a house when fairly attacked are eaten 
from within till the beams are reduced to an absolute 
shell, so thin that it may be punched through with the 
point of the finger; and* even kyanized wood, unless im- 
pregnated with an extra quantity of corrosive sublimate, 
appears to occasion them no inconvenience. The only 
effectual precaution for the protection of furniture is 
incessant vigilance — the constant watcliing of eveiy 
article, and its daily removal from place to place, in order 
to baffle their assaults. 

They do not appear in the hills above the elevation of 
2000 feet. One species of white ant, the Termes Tapro - 
banes , was at one time believed by Mr. Walker to he 
peculiar to the island, but it has recently been found 
in Sumatra and Borneo, and in some parts of Hin- 
dustan. 

Hymenoptera. Mason Wasp . — In Ceylon as in all 
other countries, the order of liymenopterous insects 
arrest us less by the beauty of their forms than the 
marvels of their sagacity and the achievements of their 
instinct. A fossorial wasp of the family of Sphegidcv *, 
which is distinguished by its metallic lustre, enters by 
the open windows, and disarms irritation at its movements 
by admiration of the graceful industry with which it 
stops up the keyholes and similar apertures with clay in 
order to biuld in them a cell, into which it thrusts the 
pupa of some other insect, within whose body it has pre- 
viously introduced its own eggs ; and, enclosing the whole 
with moistened earth, the young parasite, after under- 
going its transformations, gnaws its way into light, and 
emerges a four-winged fly. 1 2 


1 It belongs to the genus Petopceus, 
P. Spinolce , St. Fargeau. The Ampule# 
compressa , which drags about the lar- 

va)' of cockroaches into which it has 


implanted its eggs, belongs to the 
same family. 

* Mr. E. L. Layard has given an 
interesting account of this Maso* 
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1 Vasps. — Of the wasps, . one formidable species 
(Sphex ferruginea of - St. Fargeau), which is common to 
India and most of the eastern islands, is regarded with 
the utmost dread by the unclad natives, who fly preci- 
pitately on finding themselves in the vicinity 1 of its 
nests, which are of such ample dimensions, that when 
suspended from a branch, they often measure upwards 
of six feet in length. 2 

Bees. — Bees of several species and genera, some 
divested of stings, and some in size scarcely exceeding 
a house-fly, deposit their honey in hollow trees, or 
suspend their combs from a branch ; and the spoils of 
their industry form one of the chief resources of the 
uncivilised Veddahs, who collect the wax • in their 


v asp in the Annals and Magazine of 
Nat. History for May, 1853. 

“I have frequently,” ho says, “se- 
lected one of these flies for observa- 
tion, and have seen their labours 
extend over a period of a fortnight 
or twenty days j sometimes only half 
a fell was completed in a day, at 
others as much as two. I never saw 
more than twenty cells in one nest, 
seldom indeed that number, and 
whence the caterpillars were pro- 
cured was always to me a mystery. 

1 have seen thirty or forty brought 
in of a species which I knew to be 
y ery rare in the perfect state, and 
"hich I had sought for in vain, 
although I knew on what plant they 
fed. 

“ Then again how are they dis- 
abled by the wasp, and yet not injured 
eo as to cause their immediate death ? 
Hie they all do, at least all that I 
have ever tried to rear, after taking 
them from the. nest. 

“ Ihe perfected fly never effects 
its egress from the closed aperture, 
through which the caterpillars were 
inserted, and when cells are placed 
^nd to end, as they are in many in- 
stances, the outward end of each is 
always selected. I cannot detect 
any diflerence in the thickness in the 
crust of the cell to cause this uni- 
ormity of practice. It is often' as 
VOL. I. 


much as half an inch through, of 
great hardness, and as far as I can 
see impervious to air and light. How 
then does the enclosed fly always 
select the right end, and with what 
secretion is it supplied to decompose 
this mortar ? ” 

1 It ought to be remembered in 
travelling in the forests of Ceylon 
that sal volatile applied immediately 
is a specific for the sting of a wasp. 

9 At the January HHil!)) meeting 
of the Entomological Society, Mr. 
Whitehouse exhibited portions of a 
wasps’ nest from Ceylon, between 
seven and eight feet long and two 
feet in diameter, and showed that 
the construction of the cells was per- 
fectly analogous to those of the hive 
bee, and that when connected each 
has a tendency to assume a circular 
outline. In one specimen where 
there were three cells united tbe 
outer part was circular, whilst the 
portions common to the three formed 
straight walls. From this Singhalese 
nest Mr. Whitehouse denionstrated 
that the wasps at the commencement 
of their comb proceed slowly, forming 
the bases of several together, whereby 
they assume the hexagonal shape, 
whereas, if constructed separately, 
he thought each single cell would 
be circular. See Proc. Ent. Soc. 
vol. iii. p. xvi. 
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upland forests, to- be bartered for arrow points and 
clothes in the lowlands . 1 I have never heard of an 
instance of persons being attacked by the bees of Ceylon 
and hence the natives assert, that those most productive 
of honey are destitute of stings. 

The Carpenter Bee . — The operations of one of the 
most interesting of the tribe, the Carpenter bee 2 , I have 
watched with admiration from the window of the Colo- 
nial Secretary’s official residence at Kandy. So soon as 
the day grew warm, these active creatures were at work 
perforating the wooden columns which supported the 
verandah. They poised themselves on their shining 
purple wings, as they made the first .lodgment in the 
wood, enlivening the work with an uninterrupted hum of 
delight, which was audible to a considerable distance. 
When the excavation had proceeded so far as that the 
insect could descend into it, the music was suspended, 
but renewed from time to time, as the little creature came 
to the orifice to throw out the chips, to rest, or to enjoy 
the fresh air. By degrees, a mound of saw-dust was 
formed at the base of the pillar, consisting of particles 
abraded by the mandibles of the bee ; and these, when 
the hollow was completed to the depth of several inches, 
were partially replaced in the excavation after being 
agglutinated to form partitions between the eggs, as 
they are deposited within. 

Ants. — As to ants, T apprehend that, notwithstand- 
ing their numbers and familiarity, information is very 
imperfect relative to the varieties and habits of these 
marvellous insects in Ceylon . 3 In point of multitude 


1 A gentleman connected with the 

department of the Surveyor-General, 

writes to me that he "measured a 
honey-comb which he found fastened 
to the overhanging branch of a small 
tree in the forest near Adam’s Peak, 
and found it nine links of his chain 
or about six feet in length and a foot 
in breadth where it was attached to 
the branch, but tapering towards the 


other extremity. “It was a single 
comb with a layer of cells on either 
side, but so weighty that the branch 
broke by the strain.” 

3 Xylocopa tenuiscapa, Westw. ; X 
latipes, Drury. 

3 Mr. Jordan, in a series of papers 
in the thirteenth volume of the Axmi* 
of Natural History , has described 
forty-seven species of ants in South- 
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it is scarcely an exaggeration to apply to 4liem the 
figure of “ the sands of the sea.” They are every- 
where ; in the earth, in the houses, and in the trees ; 
they are to be seen in every room and cupboard, and 
almost on every plant in the jungle. To some of the 
latter they are, perhaps, attracted by the sweet juices 
secreted by the aphides and coccidee ; and such is the 
passion of the ants for sugar, and their wonderful faculty 
of discovering it, that the smallest particle of a substance 
containing it, though placed in the least conspicuous 
position, is quickly covered with them, where not a single 
one may have been visible a moment before. But it is 
not sweet substances alone that they attack ; no animal 
or vegetable matter comes amiss to them ; no aperture 
appears too small to admit them ; it is necessary to place 
everything which it may be desirable to keep free from 
their invasion, under the closest cover, or on tables with 
cups of water under every foot. As scavengers, they 
are invaluable ; and as ants never sleep, but work 
without cessation, during the night as well as by day, 

' very particle of decaying vegetable or putrid animal 
matter is removed with inconceivable speed and certainty, 
hi collecting shells, I have been able to turn this pro- 
pensity to good account ; by placing them within their 
reach, the ants in a few days will remove every vestige of 
the mollusc from the innermost and otherwise inaccessible 
whorls ; thus avoiding all risk of injuring the enamel by 
miy mechanical process. 

But the assaults of the ants are not confined to dead 
animals alone, they attack equally such small insects as 
they can overcome, or find disabled from accidents or 
wounds ; and it is not unusual to see some hundreds of 


(rn India. But M. Nietner has re- 
cently forwarded to the Berlin Mu- 
«eum upwards of seventy species taken 
by him in Ceylon, chiefly in the west- 
ern province and the vicinity of 
Colombo. Of these many are iden- 


tical with those noted by Mr. Jerdan 
as belonging to the Indian continent. 
One (probably Drepanognathus sol- 
icitor of Jerdan) is described by M. 
Nietner as “moving by jumps of 
several inches at a spring.” 

2 
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them surrounding a maimed beetle, or a bruised cock- 
roach, and hurrying it along in spite of its struggles. 
I have, on more than one occasion, seen a contest be- 
tween them and one of the viscous ophidians, Ccecilia 
glutinosa \ a reptile resembling an enormous earthworm, 
common in the Kandyan hills, of an inch in diameter, 
and nearly two feet in length. It would seem as if the 
whole community had been summoned and turned out 
for such a prodigious effort ; they surrounded their victim 
literally in tens of thousands, inflicting wounds on all 
parts, and forcing it along towards their nest in spite 
of resistance. In one instance to which I was a wit- 
ness, the conflict lasted for the latter part of a day, 
but towards evening the Cmcilia was completely ex- 
hausted, and in the morning it had totally disappeared, 
having been carried away either whole or piecemeal by its 
assailants. 

The species I here allude to, is a very small ant, 
called the Koombiya in Ceylon. There is a still 
more minute description, which frequents the * caraffes 
and toilet vessels, and is evidently a distinct species. 
A third, probably the Formica nidificam of Jordan, is 
black, of the same size as that last mentioned, and, 
from its colour, called the Kalu koombiya by the 
natives. In the houses its propensities and habits are 
the same as the others ; but I have observed that it 
frequents the trees more* profusely, forming small paper 
cells for its young, like miniature wasps’ nests, in which 
it deposits its eggs, suspending them from the leaf of 
a plant. 

The most formidable of all is the great red ant or 
Dimiya . 2 It is particularly abundant in gardens, and 
on fruit trees ; it constructs its dwellings by glueing 
the leaves of such species as are suitable from their 
shape and pliancy into hollow balls, which it hues 
with a kind of transparent paper, like that manufac- 


1 See ante, Pt. I. ch. iii. p. 201. 


* Formica smaYagdina , Fab. 
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tured by tlie wasp. I have watched them at the inter- 
esting operation of forming their dwellings ; — a line 
of ants standing on the edge of one leaf bring another 
into contact with it, and hold both together with 
their mandibles till their companions within attach 
them firmly by means of their adhesive paper, the 
assistants outside moving along as the work proceeds. 
If it be necessary to draw closer a leaf too distant to 
be laid hold of by the immediate workers, they form a 
chain by depending one from the other till the object is 
reached, when it is at length brought into contact, and 
made last by cement. 

Like all their race, these ants are in perpetual motion, 
forming lines on the ground along which they pass, in 
incessant procession to and from the trees on which they 
reside. They are the most irritable of the whole order 
in Ceylon, biting with such intense ferocity as to render 
it difficult for the unclad natives to collect the fruit 
from the mango trees, which the red ants especially 
frequent. They drop from the branches upon travellers 
in the jungle, attacking them with venom and fury, and 
inflicting intolerable pain both upon animals and man. 
On examining the structure of the head through a 
microscope, I found that the mandibles, instead of merely 
meeting in contact, are so hooked as to cross each other 
at the points, whilst the* inner line is sharply serrated 
throughout its entire length ; thus occasioning the intense 
pain of their bite, as compared with that of the ordi- 
nary ant. 

To check the ravages of the coffee bug ( Lecanium 
( ' n ffew, Walker), which for some years past has devastated 
some of the plantations in Ceylon, the experiment was 
made of introducing the red ants, who feed greedily on 
the Coccus. But the remedy threatened to be attended 
w ith some inconvenience, for the Malabar Coolies, with 
bare and oiled skins, were so frequently and fiercely 
assaulted by the ants as to endanger their stay on the 
estates. 
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The ants which burrow in the ground in Ceylon are 
generally, but not invariably, black, and some of them 
are of considerable size. One species, about the third of 
an inch in length, is abundant in the hills, and especially 
about the roots of trees, where they pile up the earth 
in circular heaps round the entrance to their nests, and 
in doing this I have observed a singular illustration of 
their instinct. To carry up each particle of sand by 
itself would be an endless waste of labour, and to cany 
two or more loose ones securely would be to them em- 
barrassing, if not impossible ; they therefore overcome 
the difficulty by glueing together with their saliva so 
much earth or sand as is sufficient for a burden, and 
each one may be seen hurrying up from below with h\> 
load, carrying it to the top of the circular heap outside, 
and throwing it over, whilst it is so strongly attached 
to roll to the bottom without breaking asunder. 

The ants I have been here describing are inoffensive, 
differing in this particular from the Dimiya and 
another of similar size and ferocity, which is called In 
the Singhalese Kaddiya ; and they have a legend illus- 
trative of their alarm for the bites of the latter, to tin 
effect that the cobra de capello invested the Kaddiya 
with her own venom in admiration of the singular 
courage displayed by these little creatures . 1 

LEPiDorTERA. Butterflies . — -Butterflies in the interior 
of the island are comparatively rare, and, contrary to tin; 
ordinary belief, they are seldom to be seen in the sun- 
shine. They frequent the neighbourhood of the jungle, 
and especially the vicinity of the rivers and waterfalls, 
living mainly in the shade of the moist foliage, and 
returning to it in haste after the 'shortest flights, as if 
their slender bodies were speedily dried up and exhausted 
by the exposure to the intense heat. 

Among the largest and most gaudy of the Ceylon 
Lepidoptera is the great black and yellow butterfly 


1 Knox’s Historical Relation of Ceylon, pt. i. ch. vi. p. 2‘3. 
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( Ornithoptera darsius, Gray) ; the upper wings, which 
often measure six inches across, are of deep velvet black, 
the lower, ornamented by large particles of satiny yellow, 
through which the sunlight passes, and few insects can 
compare with it in beauty, as it hovers over the flowers 
of the heliotrope, which furnish the favourite food of the 
perfect fly, although the caterpillar feeds on the aristo- 
lochia and the betel leaf \ and suspends its chrysalis from 
its drooping tendrils. 

Next in size as to expanse of wing, though often ex- 
ceeding it in breadth, is the black and blue Papilio 
Polymnestor, which darts rapidly through the air, alight- 
ing on the ruddy flowers of the hibiscus, or the dark 
green foliage of the citrus, on which it deposits its eggs. 
The larvai of this species are green with white bands, 
and have a hump on the fourth or fifth segment. From 
this hump the caterpillar, on being irritated, protrudes 
a singular horn of an orange colour, bifurcate at the 
extremity, and covered with a pungent mucilaginous 
secretion. This is evidently intended as a weapon of 
defence against the attack of the ichneumon flies, that 
deposit their eggs in its soft body, for when the grub is 
] nicked, either by the ovipositor of the ichneumon, or by 
miy other sharp instrument, the horn is at once pro- 
truded and struck upon the offending object with un- 
erring aim. 

Amongst the more common of the larger butterflies is 
the P. Hector , witli gorgeous crimson spots set in the 
black velvet of the inferior wings ; these, when fresh, are 
shot with a purple blush equalling in splendour the azure 
of the European “ Emperor .” 

Another butterfly, but belonging to a widely different 
group, is the “ sylph ” ( Ilestia Jasonia ), called by the 
Europeans by the various names of Floater , Spectre, and 
Silver-paper fly, as indicative of its graceful flight. If 
is found only in the deep shade of the damp forest, 
usually frequenting the vicinity of pools of water and 
cascades, about which it sails heedless of the spray, 
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the moisture of which may even be beneficial in pre- 
serving the elasticity of its thin and delicate wings, that 
bend and undulate in the act of flight. 

The Lyccenidce *, a particularly attractive group, abound 
near the enclosures of cultivated grounds, and amongst 
the low shrubs edging the patenas, flitting from 
flower to flower, inspecting each in turn, and as if 
attracted by their beauty, in the full blaze of sun-light ; 
and shunning exposure less sedulously than the other 
diurnals. Some of the more robust kinds 1 2 are magni- 
ficent in the bright light, from the splendour of their 
metallic blues and glowing purples, but they yield in 
elegance of form and variety to their tinier and more 
delicately coloured congeners. 

Short as is the eastern twilight, it has its own peculiar 
forms, and the naturalist marks with interest the small, 
but strong, Ilesperiidai 3 , hurrying, by abrupt and jerk- 
ing flights, to the scented blossoms of the champac or the 
sweet night-blowing moon-flower ; and, when darkness 
gathers around, we can hear, though hardly -distin- 
guish amid the gloom, the humming of the powerful 
wings of innumerable hawk moths, which hover with 
their long proboscides inserted into the starry petals of 
the periwinkle. 

Conspicuous amidst these nocturnal moths is the richly- 
coloured Acherontia Satanas , one of the Singhalese repre- 
sentatives of our Deaths head moth, which utters a 
sharp and stridulous cry when seized. This sound has 
been variously conjectured to be produced by the friction 
of its thorax against the abdomen, and Reaumur believed 
it to be caused by rubbing the palpi against the tongue. 
I have never been able to observe either motion, and 
Mi*. E. L, Layard is of opinion that the sound is emitted 
from two apertures concealed by tufts of wiry bristles 


1 Lycama potyommatw, $c. 3 Pomphila hesperia, 

a Amblypodia pseudocentcturu $ 
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throw'll out from each side of the inferior portion of the 
thorax . 1 

Moths . — Among the strictly nocturnal Lepidoptera 
are some gigantic species. Of these the cinnamon-eat- 
ing Atlas , often attains the dimensions of nearly a foot 
in the stretch of its superior wings. It is very common 
in the gardens about Colombo, and its size, and the trans- 
parent talc-hke spots in its wings cannot fail to strike 
even the most careless saunterer. But little inferior 
to it in size is the famed Tusseh silk moth 2 , which 
feeds on the country almond ( Terminalia catappa) and 
the palma Christi or castor-oil plant; it is easily dis- 
tinguishable from the Atlas, which lias a triangular 
wing, whilst its is falcated, and the transparent spots 
are covered with a curious thread-like division drawn 
across them. 

Towards the northern portions of the island this 
valuable species entirely displaces the other, owing to 
the fact that the almond and palma Christi abound 
there. The latter plant springs up spontaneously on 
every manure-heap or neglected spot of ground ; and 
might be cultivated, as in India, with great advantage, 
the leaf to be used as food for the caterpillar, the stalk 
as fodder for cattle, and the seed for the expression of 
castor-oil. The Dutch took advantage of this facility, 
and gave every encouragement to the cultivation of silk 
at Jaffna 3 , but it never attained such a development as to 


1 There is another variety of the 

same moth in Ceylon which closely 
lesembles it in its markings, but I 
have never detected in it the utter- 
ance of this curious cry. It is smaller 
than th.% A.Satancis, and, like it, often 
enters dwellings at night, attracted 
. y the lights : but I have not foimd 
its larvae, although that of the other 
species is common on several widely 
different plants. 

3 Anthei'cea mylitta , Drury. 

The Portuguese had made the 
attempt previous to the arrival of the 
ntc ‘b, and a strip of land on the 


banks of the Kalany river, near 
Colombo, still bears the name of Orta 
Seda, the silk garden. The attempt 
of the Dutch to introduce the true 
silkworm, the Bombyx mori , tool: 
place under the governorship of 
Jtyklof Van Goens, who, On handing 
over the administration to his suc- 
cessor in 1663 A.D., thus apprises 
him of the initiation of the experi- 
ment: — “At Jaffna Palace a trial has 
been undertaken to feed silkworms, 
and to ascertain whether silk may bo 
reared at that station. I have planted 
a quantity of mulberry trees, which 
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become an article of commercial importance. Ceylon 
now cultivates no silkworms whatever, notwithstanding 
this abundance of the favourite food of one species ; and 
the rich silken robes sometimes worn by the Buddhht 
priesthood are still imported from China and the con- 
tinent of India. 

In addition to the Atlas moth' and .the Mylitta, there 
are many other Bombycidce in Ceylon ; and, though the 
silk of some of them, were it susceptible of being un- 
wound from the cocoon, would not bear a comparison 
with that of the Bonibyx rnori , or even of the Tusseli 
moth, it might still prove to be valuable when carded and 
and spun. If the European residents in the colony would 
rear the larva* of these Lcpidoptcra, and make drawings 
of their various changes, they would render a possible 
service to commerce, and a certain one to .entomological 
knowledge. 

The Wood-carrying Moth. — There is another family of 
insects, the singular habits of which will not fail to 
attract the traveller in the cultivated tracts of. Ceylon 
— these arc moths of the genus Oiketicus h of which the 
females are devoid of wings, and some possess no articu- 
lated feet : the larva* construct for themselves cases, which 
they suspend to a branch frequently of the pomegra- 
nate 2 , surrounding them with the stems of leaves, and 
thorns or pieces of twigs bound together by threads, till 
the whole presents the appearance of a bundle of rods 
about an inch and a half long ; and, from the resem- 
blance of this to a Koman fasces, one African species 
has obtained the name of “ Lictor.” The German 
entomologists denominated the group Sack-trdyer, the 
Singhalese call them Dalme-kattea or “ billets of lire- 


grow well there, and they ought to 
he planted in other directions.” — Va- 
lENnirN, chap. xiii. The growth of 
the mulberry trees is noticed the 
year after in a report to the governor- 
general of India, but the subject 
afterwards ceased to be attended to. 

1 Eumeta , Wlk. 


2 The singular instincts of a specic- 

of Theda, Dipsas Isocrates , Fab., in 
connection with the fruit of the 
pomegranate, were fully describe! 
by Mr. Westwood, in a paper rea . 
before the Entomological Society ot 
London in 1885. 
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wood,” and regard the inmates as human beings, who, 
as a punishment for stealing wood in some former stage 
of existence, have been condemned to undergo a metem- 
physcosis under the form of these insects. 

The male, at the close of the pupal rest, escapes from 
one end of this singular covering, but the female makes it 
her dwelling for life ; moving about with it at pleasure, 
and entrenching herself within it, when alarmed, by draw- 
ing together the purse-like aperture at the open end. 
Of these remarkable creatures there are five ascertained 
species in Ceylon. Psyche Doubledaii, Westw. ; Metisa 
plana , Walker ; Eumeta Cramerii , Westw. ; E. Temple- 
tonii , Westw. ; and Gryplotkelea consorta , Temp. 

All the other tribes of minute Lepidoptera have abun- 
dant representatives in Ceylon ; some of them most 
attractive from the great beauty of their markings and 
colouring. The curious little split-winged moth ( Etc - 
ropkoms) is frequently seen in the cinnamon gardens and 
the vicinity of the fort, resting in the noonday heat in 
the cool grass shaded by the eoco-nut topes. Three 
species have been captured, all characterised by the 
same singular feature of having the wings fan-like, sepa- 
rated nearly their entire length into detached sections 
resembling feathers in the pinions of a bird expanded for 
flight. 

IIomoptera. Cicada. — Of the llomoptera , the one 
which will most frequently arrest attention is the cicada, 
which, resting high up on the bark of a tree, makes the 
forest re-echo with a long-sustained noise so curiously 
resembling that of a cutler’s wheel that the creature 

o 

which produces it has acquired the highly-appropriate 
name of the “ knife-grinder.” 

Hemiptera. Buys . — On the shrubs in his compound 
the newly-arrived traveller will be attracted by an insect 
() f a pale green hue and delicately-thin configuration, 
which, resting from its recent flight, composes its scanty 
wings, and moves languidly along the leaf. * But expe- 
rience will teach him to limit his examination to a 
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respectful view of its attitudes ; it is one of a numerous 
family of bugs, (some of them most attractive 1 in their 
colouring,) which are inoffensive if unmolested, but if 
touched or irritated, exhale an odour that, once perceived 
is never after forgotten. 


AriiAXirrERA. Fleas. — Fleas are equally numerous 
and may be seen in myriads in the dust of the streets 
or skipping in the sunbeams which fall on the clay floors 
of the cottages. The dogs, to escape them, select for 
their sleeping places spots where a wood fire has been pre- 
viously kindled ; and here prone on the white ashes, their 
stomachs close to the earth, and their hind legs extended 
behind, they repose in comparative coolness, and bid defi- 
ance to their persecutors. 

DirTERA. Mosquitoes . — But of all the insect pests 
that beset an unseasoned European the most provoking 
by far are the truculent mosquitoes . 2 Even in the 
midst of endurance from their onslaughts one cannot 
but be amused by the ingenuity of their movements ; 
as if aware of the risk incident to an open assault, a 
favourite mode of attack is, when concealed by a 
table, to assail the ankles through the meshes of the 
stocking, or the knees which are ineffectually protected 
by a fold of Russian duck. When you are reading, a 
mosquito will rarely settle on that portion of your hand 
which is within range of your eyes, but cunningly steal- 
ing by the underside of the book fastens on the wrist or 


little finger, and noiselessly inserts his proboscis there. 
I have tested the classical expedient recorded by 
Ileiodotus, who states that the fishermen inhabiting the 
fens of Egypt cover their beds with their nets, knowing 
that the mosquitoes, although they bite through linen 


1 Such as Cantuo ocellatm , Lepto - 
scclis Margmalisy Collided Stockerim, 

‘Sfr*. Of the aquatic species, the 
gigantic Jhlostvma indicum cannot 
escape notice, attaining a size of nearly 
throe inches. 


2 Culex lanu/er ? Wied. In Kandy 
Mr. Thwaites finds C. fuscanus , C. 
circumvolens , Sfc. } and one with a mo.->t 
formidable hooked proboscis, to which 
he has assigned the appropriate name 
C. reffius. 
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robes, will not venture through a net . 1 But, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Spence 2 , that nets with meshes ■ 
an inch square will effectually exclude them, I have been 
satisfied by painful experience that (if the theory is not 
altogether fallacious,) at least the modern mosquitoes 
of Ceylon are uninfluenced by the same considerations 
which restrained those of the Nile under- the successors 
of Cambyses. 


List of Ceylon Insects. 

For the following list of the insects of the island, and 
(he remarks prefixed to it, I am indebted to Mr. F. 
Walker, by whom it has been prepared after a careful 
inspection of the collections made by Dr. Templeton, 
Mr. E. L. Layard, and others ; as well as those in the 
British Museum and in the Museum of the East India 
Company. 

“ A short notice of the aspect of the Island will afford the 
best means of accounting, in some degree, for its entomological 
fauna: first, as it is an island, and has a mountainous central 
region, the tropical character of its productions, as in most 
other cases, rather diminishes, and somewhat approaches that 
of higher latitudes. 

“The coast-region of Ceylon, and fully one-third of its 
northern part, have a much drier atmosphere than that of the 
rest of its surface ; and their climate and vegetation are nearly 
similar to those of the Carnatic, with which this island may 
have been connected at no very remote period . 3 But if, on 
the contrary, the land in Ceylon is gradually rising, the dif- 
ference of its Fauna from that of Central Hindostan is less 
remarkable. The peninsula of the Dekkan might then be 
conjectured to have been nearly or wholly separated from the 
central part of Hindostan, and confined to* the range of moun- 
tains along the eastern coast; the insect-fauna of which is as 


3 On the subject o£ this conjecture 
see ante , Vol. I. Pt. i. ch. i. p. 7. 


* Herodotus, Euterpe , : 
Kjrby and Spence’s E 
letter iv. 


xcv. 

Entomology , 
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yet almost unknown, but will probably be found to have more 
resemblance to that of Ceylon than to the insects of northern 
and western India — just as the insect-fauna of Malaya appears 
more to resemble the similar productions of Australasia than 
those of the more northern continent. 

“ Mr. Layard’s collection was partly formed in the dry 
northern province of Ceylon ; and among them more Hindostan 
insects are to be observed than among those collected by Dr. 
Templeton, and found wholly in the district between Colombo 
and Kandy. According to this view the faunas of the Neilgherry 
Mountains, of Central Ceylon, of the peninsula of Malacca, 
and of Australasia would be found to form one group; — while* 
those of Northern Ceylon, of the western Dekkan, and of the 
level parts of Central Hindostan would form another of more 
recent origin. The insect-fauna of the Carnatic is also pro- 
bably similar to that of the lowlands of Ceylon ; but it is still 
unexplored. The regions of Hindostan in which species ha\e 
been chiefly collected, such as Bengal, Silhet, and the Punjaub, 
are at the distance of from 1300 to 1600 miles from Ceylon, 
and therefore the insects of the latter are fully as different from 
those of the above regions as they are from those of Australasia, 
to which Ceylon is as near in point of distance, and agi<v> 
more with regard to latitude. 

u Hr. Hagen has remarked that he believes the fauna of tin 
mountains of Ceylon to be quite different from that of the 
plains and of the shores. The south and west districts have a 
very moist climate, and as their vegetation is like that of Ma- 
labar, their insect-fauna will probably also resemble that of the 
latter region. 

66 The insects mentioned -in the following list are thus dis- 
tributed : — 


Order Coleoptera. 

“ The recorded species of Cicindelidtb inhabit the plains or 
the coast country of Ceylon, and several of them are also found 
in Hindostan. 

“ Many of the species of Cavabidce and of Stap hylinuk v, es- 
pecially those collected by Mr. Thwaites near Kandy, and by 
M. Nietner at Colombo, have much resemblance to the insects 
of these t wo families in North Europe; in the ScydmcBTiida 1 , 
Ptiliadce , Phalacridce, Nitidulidce , Colydiadce, and Lathridiad i« 
the northern form is still more striking, and strongly contrasts 
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with the tropical forms of the gigantic Coprida ’, Buprestidce, 
and, Cerambycidce, and with the ElateHdce , Lampyridae, Tene - 
brionidce, Helopidw, Meloidce , Curculionidce, PHonidce, Ceram - 
bycidw , Lamiidce , and Eiulomychuhe. 

“ The C opr idee, Dynastic! ce, Melolonthidce, Cetoniadce, and 
passalidce are well represented on the plains and on the coast, 
and the species are mostly of a tropical character. 

“ The. Hydropin lidce have a more northern aspect, as is gene- 
rally the case with aquatic species. 

‘‘The order Streps ipt era is here considered as belonging to 
the Mordellidce , and is represented by the genus Myrmecolax, 
which is peculiar, as yet, to Ceylon. 

“In the Curculionidce the single species of Apion will recall 
to mind the great abundance of that genus in North Europe. 

“ The Prionidce and the two following families have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Pascoe, and the Hispklce, with the five fol- 
lowing families, by Mr. Baly; these two gentlemen are well 
acquainted with the above tribes of beetles, and kindly supplied 
me with the names of the Ceylon species. 


Order Ortiioptera. 

“ These insects in Ceylon have mostly a tropical aspect. The 
Physapoda, which will probably be soon incorporated with 
them, are likely to be numerous, though only one species has 
ns yet been noticed. 


Order Neuroptera. 

“ The list here given is chiefly taken from the catalogue pub- 
lished by Dr. Hagen, and containing descriptions of the species 
named by him or by M. Nietner. They were found in the most 
elevated parts of the island, near Rambodde, and Dr. Hagen 
mforms me that not less than, 500 species have been noticed in 
Ceylon, but that they are not yet recorded, with the exception 
the species here enumerated. It has been remarked that 
the Trichoptera and other aquatic Neuroptera are less local than 
the land species, owing to the more equable temperature of the 
habitation of their larvae, and on account of their being often 
conveyed along the whole length of rivers. The species of 
Psocu8 in the list are far more numerous than those yet ob- 
served in any other country, with the exception of Europe. 
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Order Hymenoptera. 

“ In this order the Fomiicidce and the Poneridce are very nu- 
merous, as they are in other damp and woody tropical countries. 
Seventy species of ants have been observed, but as yet few of 
them have been named . The various other families of aculeate 
Hymenoptera are doubtless more- abundant than the species 
recorded indicate, and it may be safely reckoned that the para- 
sitic Hymenoptera in Ceylon far exceed one thousand species in 
number, though they are yet. only known by means of about 
two dozen kinds collected at Kandy by Mr. Thwaites. 

Order Lepidoptera. 

“ The fauna of Ceylon is much better known in this order 
than in any other of the insect tribes, but as yet the Lepidoptera 
alone in their class afford materials for a comparison of the 
productions of Ceylon with those of Hindostan and of Austral- 
asia; 932 species have been collected by Dr. Templeton and 
by Mr. Layard in the central, western, and northern parts of 
the island. All the families, from the Papilionidce to the Tineidiv, 
abound, and numerous species and several genera appear, as 
yet, to be peculiar to the island. As Ceylon is situate at the 
entrance to the eastern regions, the list in this volume will 
suitably precede the descriptive catalogues of the heterocerous 
Lepidoptera of Hindostan, Java, Borneo, and of other parts of 
Australasia, which are being prepared for publication. In 
some of the heterocerous families several species are common 
to Ceylon and to Australasia, and in various cases the faunas of 
Ceylon and of Australasia seem to be more similar than those 
of Ceylon and of Hindostan. The long intercourse between 
those two regions may have been the means of conveying some 
species from one to the other. Among the Pyralites, Hymen at 
recurvalis inhabits also the West Indies, South America, West 
Africa, Hindostan, China, Australasia, Australia, and New 
Zealand ; and its food-plant is probably some vegetable which 
is cultivated in all those regions ; so also Desmia afflictalis is 
found in Sierra Leone, Abyssinia, Ceylon, and China. 

Order Diptera. 

“ About fifty species were observed by Dr. Templeton, but 
most of those here recorded were collected . by Mr. Thwaites at 
Kandy, and have a great likeness to North European species. 
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The mosquitoes axe very annoying on account of their numbers, 
as might be expected from the moisture and heat of the climate. 
Culex laniger'is the coast species, and the other kinds here 
mentioned are from Kandy. Humboldt observed that in some 
parts of South America each stream had its peculiar mosquitoes, 
and it yet remains to be seen whether the gnats in Ceylon 
are also thus restricted in their habitation. The genera Sc tar a, 
Cecklomyia, and Simulium , which abound so exceedingly in 
temperate countries, have each one representative species in 
the collection made by Mr. Th\yaites. Thus an' almost new 
field remains for the Entomologist in the study of the yet 
unknown Singhalese Diptera, which must be very numerous. 


Order Hemiptera. 

“ The species of this order in the list are too few and too similar 
to those of Hindustan to need any particular mention. 'Le- 
ranium coffeaz may be noticed, on account of its infesting the 
coffee plant, as its name indicates, and the ravages of other 
species of the genus will be remembered, from the fact that 
one of them, in other regions, has put a stop to the cultivation 
of the orange as an article of commerce. 

“ In conclusion, it may be observed that the species of insects 
in Ceylon may be estimated as exceeding 10,000 in number, of 
which about 2000 are enumerated in this volume. 

Class Arachnida. 

“Four or five species of spiders, of which the specimens can- 
not be satisfactorily described; one Ixodes and one Chet If er 
have been forwarded to England from Ceylon by Mr. Thwaites.” 
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Note. — The asterisk prefixed denotes the species discovered in Crvinn 

departure from the I sin id m 1849 . } cc 


Sir J. E. Tennent’s 


Order, Coleoptera, 

Linn. 

Fum. ClCINDELlD.E, Slcpk 

Cicindela, Linn. 
fkvopunctatn , And. 
discrcpans, Wik. 
aurofasciata,, Guer. 
quadiilineata, Fabr. 
biramosa, Fabr. 
catena, Fabr. 
•lnsignilieans, Duhrn. 

Tricon dy la, Latr. 
fenioruta, Wik. 
•tumidula, Wlh. 
•scitiscubra, Wlh. 
•eenCmnu, Dohrn. 

Film. Car \bii),e, Leach. 

Casnonin, Lair. 
’•‘punctata, Niet. 
•pilifera, Net. 

Opbionca, King. 

•cyauoccphal.i, Fabr 

Kupiyncs, Net. 

Dohrnii, Niet. 

llcteroglossa, Niet 
•elegans, Niet. 
-•ruticollis, Niet. 
•biniaculatn, Niet. 

Zu pi liu m, Latr. 
•pubcsccns, Niet 

l’hcropsoplms, Sober 
Catoirei, Dej. 
bimaculatus, Fair. 

Cyiniudis, Latr. _ 
rufiventris, Wik. 

Anehista, Niet. 
•modestn, Niet . 

Dromins, Bun. 
marginifer, Wlh. 
repamleiis, Wik. 

Febm, Lati. 
biparq Wik. 

Creagns, Niet. 
labiosa, Niet. 

EUiotui, Niet 
pallipes, Niet. 

Maraga, Wik. 
planigcra, Wik. 

Catascopus, Kirby. 
facialis, Wied. 
rcductus, Wik. 

Searites, Fabr. 
obliterans, Wik. 
subsign a n**, Wtk. 
designans, Wik. 
•minor,' Niet. 

Clivinn, Latr. 


*rugosifrons, Niet. 
*vlongntuhi, Niet . 
*inacul.ita, Niet. 
recta, Wik. • 

Lcistns, Frechl. • 
linearis, Wik. 

Isotarsus, Lafert’e. 
quadrimaeulutus, Olio. 

Panagoeus, Latr. 
re tract us, Wik. 

Chbenius, Bon. 
bimaculatus, Dej. 
di Hi n is, Reiehe. 
•Geylanicus, Nut. 

•qu in que- maculatus, 
Niet. 

pulehcr* Niet 
cupiicollis, Niet. 
ruguloMis, Niet. 

Ancbumerms, Bon. 
illocatus, Wik. 

Agonum, Bon. 
placid ulum, Wik. 

Colpodes ? Mad. 
inaigmicollis, Wik. 

Argutor, Meg. 
degener, Wik. 
rclinquciis, Wik. 

Simphyus, Nut. 
•unicolor, Niet. 

Brady tus, Steph. 
stolid us, Wik. 

Curtonotus, Steph. 
compo&itus, m 

Ilaipaliis, Latr. 
•advolatis, Niet. 
dispellens, Wlh. 

Calodromus, Nut. 
•exornatus, Niet. 

MegurFtei u-a, Net. 
•mandibularis, Net. 
*#lenolophoidcs, Net. 
•Indicus, Niet. 

Flatysma, Bon. 
re tine ns, Wik. 

Molio, Latr. 

tiogositoides, Wik. 
cucujoides, Wik. 

Barysonms, Dej 
•Gyllenhalii, Dej. 

Oodes, Bon. 

•piceus, Niet. 

Si lcnophorus, Dej. 
iniixus, Wik. 

Ortlmgonius, Dej! 
femoratus. Dej. 

llelluodes, Westio. 
T.iprobantc, Westw. 

Pin soerotaphus. Put i y. 
Ceylonicus, Parry. 
•minax, West. 


Physodcrn, Etch. 

Fschscholtzii, Purm. 
Omphra, Latr. 

*ovipcnnis, Reicke. 
Fhmetes, Mad. 

bimaculatus, Maclean. 

Cardiadcrus, Dej. 

scitus, Wik. 
Uistrigus, Dej. 
•costatus, Niet. 
*subrnet alliens, Net. 
•rulbpiceus, Nut. 
*02110118, Niet. 
•Dejcani, Niet. 
Drimostoma, Dej. 
•Ceylanicum, Nut. 

* in argi mile, Wtk. 
Cyelosoniiis, Lati . 

flexuosns, Fair. 
Oehtliephilus, Niet. 

♦Ccylanieus, Net. 
Spathinus, Net. 

•nigriceps, Net. 

Ac u pal pus, Latr. 
derogatns, Wik. 
extremus, Wik. 
Beinbidium, Latr. 
finitimum, Wilt. 
•opulentutn, Niet 
•truneatum. Nut. 
•tropieum, Niet. 
•tnangulare, Niet. 
•Ceylanicum, A ut 
Klugii, Net. 
•ebeninuin, Nut. 
•orientale, Nut. 

*emai giimturn, Nn t. 
•orimtuni, Niet. 
•scydmrenoides, Nut 

Fam. Paussid^k, Wisin'. 
Cerapterus, Swed. 

latipes, Swed. 
Pleuroptcrus, HW. 

Westernianni, PW. 
Paussus, Linn. 
pacificus, West. 

Fam. Dytisciix/e, Mad. 

Cybister, Curt. 

limbatus, Fabr. 
Dytiscus, Linn. 

extenuans, Wik. 
Eunectes, Erich. 

griseus, Fabr. 
Hydaticus, Leach. 
festivus. III. 
vittatus, Fabr. 
dislocans, Wik. 
fractifer, Wik. 
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Colymbetcs, Claire. 

intcrclusus, Wlk. 
Hydroporus, Chin. 
/intcrpulsus, Win. 

* intermixtus, Wlk. 
Icetabilis, Wlk. 

Wlk. 


pam. Gtbinid^s, Leach. 

Dincutes, Macl. 
spinosus, Fabr 

Porrorhynehus, Lap. 
indicans, Wlk. 

Gyrctes, BrnlU . 
di setter, Wlk. 

Gyrinus, Linn. 
nitidulus, Fabr. 
obliquus, Wlk. 

Oicetochilus, Esch. 
♦lcnocinium, Dohrn. 


Fam. Stapiiilinidje, 
Leach 

Ocypus, Kirby. 
longipennis, Wlk. 
congruus, Wlk. 
punctilinea, Wlk. 
*lineatus, Wlk. 

Philonthus, Leach. 
•pedestris, Wlk. 

XantholinuR, Dahl. 
cinctus, Wlk. 
*inclinans, Wlk. 

Sunius, Leach. 
•obliquus, W r lk. 

(Kdichiius, Erich. 
•alatus, Niet. 

Poederus, Fabr. 
altcrnins, Wlk. 

fttenus, Latr. 
•barbatus, Niet 
•lacertoides, Niet. 

0>orius ? Leach. 
*eompaetus Wlk. 

Prognatlia, iMtr. 
decisa, Wlk. 

•tenuis, Wlk. 

Lcptochirus, Pet ty. 
•bispinus, Erich. 

Oxytelus, Grav. 
rudis, Wlk. 
product us, Wlk. 
*bicolor, Wlk. 

Tiogophloeus? Mann. 
•Taprobance, Wlk. 

Omalium, Grav. 
tilt forme, Wlk. 

Aleocbara, Gtav. 
postica, Wlk 
*translata, Wlk. 
*suhjecta, W k. 


Dinarda, Leach. 
serricornis, Wlk. 

Fam. Pselaphid^e, Leach. 

Pselaplianax, Wlk. 
setosus, Wlk. 


Fam.ScYDM^NiD,®, Zctfc/i. 

Ei incus, Wlk. 
rnonstrosus, Wlk. 

Scydmcenus, Lat . 
*megamelas, Wlk. 
♦alatus, Niet. 

*fem oralis, Niet. 
*Ccylanicus, Niet. 
*intcrmedius, Niet. 
*p8elapboides Niet. 
*advoluns, Niet. 
*pubesecns, Niet. 
•pygmicus, Niet. 
*glanduliferus, Niet. 
*graminieola, Niet. 
*pyrttbrmis, Niet. 
*nngusticeps, Niet. 
*ovatus, Net. 


Fam. Ptiliad^k, Wall. 

Trichoptcryx, Kirby. 
♦cursitnns, Net. 
*iinmatura, Net. 
♦invisibili^iVifif. 

PtUium> tjlchjipp. 

*siibquadratum, Niet. 

Ptcnidium, EticK. 
*maerocephaluin, Nut. 

Fam. PiiALAcniD^3,Zeac/<. 

Phalacrus, Payk. 
conjiciens, Wlk. 
confectus, Wlk. 

Fam. Nitidulidte, Leach. 

Nitidula, Fabr. 
contigcns, Wlk. 
intendens, Wlk. 
significans, Wlk. 
tomentifera, Wlk. 
♦bubmaculatn, Wlk. 
*glabr»cula, Dohrn. 

Nitidulopsis, Wlk. 
acqualis, Wlk. 

Meligcthes, Kirby. 
♦orientalis, Net. 
♦respondens, Wlk. 

Iiliizophagus, Herbst. 
parallelus, Wlk. 

t 2 


Fam. ColydudjE, Woll. 

Lyctus, Fabr. 
retractus, Wlk. 
disputans, Wlk . 

Ditoma, Illig. 
rugicollis, Wlk. 

Yam.T&OQO&iTiDJE,Kirby. 

Trogosita, Oliv. 
insinuans, Wlk. 
*rhyzoplmgoidcs, Wlk. 

Fam. CucujiDyE, Steph. 

Loemophloeus, Dej. 
ferrugincus, Wlk. 

Cucujus? Fabr . 
♦incommodus, Wlk. 

SilVanus, Latr. 
retrahens, Wlk'. 
•scutieotyis, Wlk. 

*poi rectus, Wlk. 

Brontes, Fabr. 
*orientalis, Dej. 

Fam. Latii ri di ap^e, W oil. 

Lathvidius, Herbst. 
perpusilius, Wlk. 

Corticaria, Marsh. 
rcsecta, Wlk. 

Monotoma, Herbst. 
coneinnula, Wlk. 

Fam. Dermestidje,/><u 7 j. 

J)c*rmcstcs, Linn. 
vulpinus, Fabr. 

Attagenus, Latr. 
dcfectus, Wlk. 
rufipcs, Wlk. 

Trinodes, Meq. 
hi r tell us, Wlk. 

Fam. Byiuiiiidac, Leach. 

Inelica, Wlk. 
solida, Wlk. 

Fam. IIisteridjE, Leach. 

Ilister, Linn. 

Bengalensis, Weid. 
cncaustus, Mars. 
orientals, Payk. 
bipustulatus, Fabr. 

‘ mundissimus, Wlk. 

Saprinus, Erich. 

semipunctatus, Fabr. 

riatyspma, Leach. 
atratum? Erichs. 
desinens, Wlk. 
rcstoratum, Wlk. 
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Dendrophilus, Leach. 
fmitimus, Wlk. 

Fam. Apuodiadje, Macl 

Aphodius, Illig. 
robustus, Wlk. 
dynastoides, Wlk. 
pallidicornis, Wlk. 
mutans, Wlk. 
sequens, Wlk. 

Psammodius, Gyll. 
inscitus, Wtk. 

Fam. Trogid^, Mctcl. 

Trox, Fubr. 
inclusu§, Wlk. 
cor 11 ut us, Fubr. 

Fam. CopridvE, Leach. 

Ateuchus, Weber. 
saccr, Linn. 

Gy mnopleurus, Illig. 
smaragdifer, Wlk. 
Koenigii, Fabr. 

Sisyphus, Lair. 
sctosulus, Wlk. 
subsidcns, Wlk. 
promincns, Wlk. 

Drepanoccrus, Kirby. 
-Taprobamo, West: 

Copris, Geoff'r. 

Pirmul, Fabr. 
sagax, Quens. 
cupucinus, Fabr. 
cribricollis, Wlk. 
rcpertus, Wlk. 
sodalis, Wlk. 
signatus, Wlk. 
diminutivus, Wlk. 

Onthophagus, Latr. 
Bouassus, Fabr 
cervieornis, Fabr. 
prolixus, Wlk 
gravis, Wlk. 
diffieilis, Wlk. 
lucens, Wlk. 
uegligens, Wlk. 

* „ moercns, Wlk 
turbatus, Wlk. 

Onitis, Fabr. 

Philemon, Fabr. 

Fam. Dynastilve, Macl. 

Oryctcs, IUig. 
rhinoceros, Linn . 

Xylotvupes, Hope. 
Gideon, Linn. 
reductus, Wlk. 
solidipes, Wlk. 

Phileurus, Lair. 
detractus, Wlk. 


[Part ]p 


j Orphnus, Macl. 

( dctcgcns, Wlk. 
scitissimus, Wlk. 

Fam. Geotvlupidje, Leach. 

Bolboccras, Kirby. 

]i neat us, Westw. 

Fam. Melolonthidjg, 
Macl. 

Mclolontha, Fabr. 
nummicudens, Newm. 
rpbiginosa, Wlk. 
ferruginosg, Wlk. 
seriata, Hope. 
pinguis, Wlk. 
setosa, Wlk. 

lihizotrogus, Latr. 
hirtipectus, Wlk. 
rcqualis, Wlk. 
costatus, Wlk. 
inductus, Wlk. 
cxactus, Wlk. 
sulcifer, Wlk. 

Fhyllopertha, Kirby. 
transversn. Burin. 

Silphodes, Westw. 

Tmlica, Westw. 

Trigonostoma, Dej. 
assimile, Hope. 
compresMini? Weid. 
nan uni, Wlk. 

Serica, Macl. 
pruinosa, Hope. 

Popilia, LedCh. 

margimcollis, Newm. 
cyanella, Hope. 
discalis, Wlk. 

Scricesthis, Dej. 
rotundata, Wlk. 
subsignata, Wlk. 
mollis, Wlk. 
conlirmata, Wlk. 

Plectris, Lep. Serv. 
solida, Wlk. 
punctigcra, Wlk. 
glabrilinca, Wlk. 

Isonychus^ Mann. 
veil trail's, Wlk. 
pcctoralis, Wlk. . 

Otnaloplia, Meg. 
fracta, Wlk. 
intorrupta, Wlk. 
semicincta, Wlk. 
*hamifera, Wlk. 

♦picta, Dohrn. 

*nana, Dohrn. 

Apogonia, Kirby. 
nigricans, Hope. 

Phy talus, Erich. 
eurystomus, Burnt. 


A ncylonycha , Dej 
lleymudii , Blanch 
Leucopholis, Dei. 
Mellei, Gucr. 
pinguis, Burm. 
Anomala, Meg 
data, Fabr. 
humeral is, Wlk. 
discalis, Wlk. 
varicolor, Sch 
conform is, Wlk. 
similis, Hope. 
punctatissima, Wlk. 
infixa, Wlk. 

Mi m el a, Kirby 
variegata, Wlk 
mundissimn, Wlk. 
Parastasia, Westw. 

rufopicta, Westw. 
Euchlora, Macl. 
viridis, Fabi . 
perplexa, Hope. 

Fam. Cetoniadje, Knlnj. 

Glycyphana, Burnt. 
versicolor, Fabr. 
luctuosa. Gory. 
variegata, Fabr. 
marginicollis. Gory, 

Clinteria, Burm. 
irnperialis, Schauta. 
ineerta y Barry. 
cliloronota, Blanch. 

Tamiodcra, Bunn. 
Malubaricnsis, Gmy. 
quadrivittata, WhtU 
alboguttata, Vtgoi . 

Protastia, Burnt. 
maculata, Fain. 
Whitchousii, Pant' 

Agcstrata, Fitch. 
nigrita, Fabr. 
orichalcea, Linn. 

Coryphocera, Burm. 
elegans, Fabr. 

Macronota, Hoffm. 
quadrivittata, Sch. 

Fam. Triciiiad^e, Lew h. 

Valgus, Scriba. 
add end us, Wlk. 

Fam. Ldcanid,®, Leach. 

Odontolabis, Burnt. 
Bcngalensis, Party. 
emarginatus, Dej. 

JEgus, Macl. 

acuminatus, Fabr. 
lunatus, Fabr. 

Singhala, Blanch. 
tenclla, Blanch . 
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um . PASS^LlDiE, Macl. I 

Passalus, Fair. 1 

transversus, Dohrn. \ 
. intcrstitialis, Perch . 

punctigcr? Lefeb. 
bicolor, Fabr. 

lain SriiiERiBiADiE, 
Leach. 

Sphscridiuni, Fabr. 

tricolor, Wlk- 
(Vvc'on, Leach. 
*vicinale, Wlk. 

F.mi. IIydrophilid^, 
Leach. 

J Iv (1 rous, Leach. 

*i ui i ven tris, Nict. 
*inconspieuus, A/ct. 
Ilydrobius, Leach. 

stultus, Wlk. 
Plnlydnis, Salter. 

Cburiens, Wlk. 

Berosus. Leach. 

*<1 ecrcscenF, Wlk . 
llydroclms, Germ. 

*lacustri% Nict. 
Georyssu's Lair. 
*gemma, Nxet. 
*jr.suluris, Dohrn. 
P.Wurens, Wlk. 
porosus, Wlk. 

Fain. BcrRESTiD^, Stph. 
*Stcrnocera, Esch. 
ellipsis, Linn. 
stcrnicurnis, Loin. 
Chrysocliroa, Suiter. 
ignita, J,inn. 
Chincnsis, Lap. 

Bajah, Lap. 
Vyancocepliala./n/ir. 
Clnvsodeina, L,ap. 

sulcata, Thunb. 
IVlionotu, Esch. 
scntcllaris, Fabr. 
*Pctiti, Gory. 

Clin sobothris, Esch. 

f'Mttiralis, 1 VI It. 
Agrdus, Meg. 

Milcicollis, Wlk 
*(. npreieeps, Wlk. 
*cupreicolhs, Wlk. 
•armatus, Fabr. 

Fam. Flateriiee, Leach. 
Campsostcrnos, J,atr. 
Templetonii, Westw. 
aureolas, Hope. 


Bohemannii, Cand. 1 
vermstulus, Cand. 
pallidipes, Cand. 

Agrypnus, Esch. 
fuscipes, Fabr. 

Alaus, Esch. 
speciosus, Linn. 
sordid us, Westw. 

Cardiophorus, Esch. 
humcrifcr, Wlk. 

Cory m bites, I.atr. 
dividens, IV///. 
divisa, Wlk. 
*bivittavn, Wlk. 

Lacon, I^ap 
*obesus, Cand. 

Atlious, Esch 
punctosus, Wlk. 
innpertns, Wlk. 
dccretus, Wlk. 
inefficiens, Wlk. 

Ampcdiis, Meg. 
*acutifer, Wilt. 
*diseicollis, Wlk. 
Legna, IV///. 
idonca, Wlk. 

Fain. LAMPYRiDiE, Leach. 

I.ycus, Fabr. 

tiinngularis, Hope. 
geminiis, IV///. 
astutus. IV//.. 
lallax, IV///. 
plameornis, IV///. 
mclanoptcrps, IV/// 
pubicorms. Wlk. 
duplex, Wlk. 
costifer, IV///. 
revoeans, IV///. 
dispcllens, IV/A‘. 
*pitbipcnnis, IV///. 
♦hmnerifcr, IV///. 
cxpimsicoiiiis, Wlk. 
divisus, Wlk. 

Dictyoptcrus, Latr. 
mternexus, Wlk. 

Lampyris, Geoff. 
tenebrosa, IV///. 
diflinis, IV///. 
lutcscens, Wlk. 
♦vitrifcra. Wlk. 

Colophotia, !)(}. 
liumcralis, IV///. 
[vespertina, Fabr. 
ptrplexa, Wlk. ?] 
intneata, Wlk. 
cxtricans, Wlk. 
promclas, Wlk. 

Ilarmatclia, Wlk. 
discalis, Wlk. 
bilinea, Wlk. 

t 3 


Fam. Telepiiorid^e, 
Leach. 

Telcphovus, Schliff. 
dimidiatus, Fabr. 
malthinoides, Wlk. 

Eugeusis, Westw. 
palpator, Westw. 
gryphus, Hope. 
olhaccus, Hope. 

Fain. Cebrionid^e, Steph. 

Callirhipis. Latr. 
Templetonii, Westw. 
Champion ii, IVes/tr. 

Fam. Mei.yriiee, Leach. 

Malachius, Fabr. 
plagiatus, Wlk. 

JMalthinus, Latr. 
*i*orticornis, Wlk. 
*rotractus, IV///. 
fiagilis, Dohrn. 

Knicopus, Steph. 
profleiens, IV/// 

llonosca, IV///. 
nccrobioidcs, Wlk. 

Fam. Clurijee, Ki/by. 

Cylidrus, Lap. 
feobrinus, Dohrn. 

Stigmatium, Gfny. 

. clapliroides, Westw. 

Nccrobia, Latr. 
rufipes, Fabr. 
aspera, Wlk. 

Fam. Ptiniiee, I^earh. 

Ptinus, Linn. 

*mgci riinus, JJoield. 

Fam. Diaterid.e, Leach. 

Diaporis, Geoff. 
vclutina, Wlk. 
fragilis, Dohrn. 

Fam. Tenebriomive, 
Leach. 

Zi>])hobas, Dcj. * 
errans ? J)rj 
clavipes, IV///. 

? solidus, Wlk. 

Pscudoblaps Gucr. t 
nigrita, Fabr. 

Tcncbno, Linn. 
rubripes, Hope. 
retento, IV//*. 

Tiacliyscclis. Latr. 

I brunnea Dohrn . 
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Fam. Opatbidjs, Shuck. 

Opatrum, Fair, 
contrahens, Wlk. 
bilineatum, Wlk. 
planatum, Wlk. 
seiricolle, Wlk. i 

Asida, Latr. 
hovridu, Wlk. 

Cryptic us, Lair. 
detersus, Wlk. 
longipcnnis, Wlk. 

Phalcria, Latr. 
rufipes, Wlk. 

Toxicura, Latr. 
oppugn a us, Wlk. 
biluna, Wlk. 

Boletophagus, JU. 
♦morosus, Dohrn . 
♦cxasperatus, Doh. 

Uloma, Meg. 
scita, Wlk. 

Alphitophagus, Steph 
subfascia, Wlk. 

Fiim. IIelopidjK, Steph. 

Osdara, Wlk. 
picipcs, Wl 'c. 

Cholipus, Bej. 
brevicornis, Bej. 
parabolicus, Wlk. 
lceviusculus, Wlk. 

IIclops, Fahr. 
ebeninus, Wlk. 

Camaria, Lep. <jif Serif. 
amethystina. L. §' S. 

Amarygmus, Balm 
chrysomeloidcs, Be). 

Fam. Meloidjb, Wolf. 

Epicauta, Bej. 
nignfinis, Wlk. 

Cissites, Latr. 
tcstaccus, Fair. 

Mylabris, Fair. 
humeral is, Wlk. 
alterna, Wlk. 
♦rccognita, Wlk. 

Atractoeerus, Pal., Bo. 
dcbilis, Wlk. 
reversus, Wlk. 

Fam. CEdemeridje, Steph. 

Cistela, Fahr. 
congrua, Wlk. 
♦falsifica, Wlk. 

Allecula, Fahr. 
fusiformis, Wlk. 
elegans, Wlk. 
♦flavifemur, Wlk. 


Sora, Wlk. 

*margirmta, W/k. 
Th&ccontt, Wlk. 
dimeJns, Wlk. 

Fam. Mohdei.lidje, Steph. I 

A cos m us, Dej. 

Janguidus, Wlk. 

Rhipiphorus, Fahr. 
♦tropicus, Nict. 

Mordella, Linn. 
composita, Wlk. 
♦defect! va, Wlk. 

Myrmecolax, Westw. 
♦Nictneri, Westw. 

Fam. ANTinciDiE, Wlk. 

Anthicus; Payh. 

♦quisqililarius, Niet. 
♦insularius, Niet. 
♦sticticollis, Wlk. 

Fam. CissiDvE, Leach. 

Cis, Latr. 

contendcns, Wlk. 

Fam. Tomicidjk, Shuck. 

Apatc, Fahr. 
submedia, Wlk. 

Bostiichus, Geoff. 
mutilatus, Wlk. 
♦vertens, Wlk 
♦moderatus, Wlk. 
♦tcstaccus, Wlk. 
♦exiguus, Wlk. 

Platypus, Herbs t. 
minax, Wlk. 
solidus, Wlk. 

♦latitinis, Wlk. 

Ilylurgus, Latr. 
determinans, Wlk. 
*c£>ncinnulus, Wlk. 

llylcsinus, Fahr. 
curvifcr, Wlk. 
dcspcctus, Wlk. 
irresolutus, Wlk, 

Fam. CtTRCULIOMD^E, 
Leach. 

Bruchus, Linn. 
sc u tel laris, Fahr. 

Spermophagus, Steven. 
convolvuli, Thunb. 
figuratus, Wlk. 

Cisti, Fabr. 
inccitus, Wlk. 
dccretus, Wlk. 

Dendropcmon, -Schon. 
♦melan®holicus,Po/im. - 

Dendrotrogus, Jek. 


[Fart II. 

Bohrnii, Jek. 
discrcpans , Dohrn. 
Eacovynus, Sekiin. 
culligemlus, U7k. 
colligcns, Wlk. 

Bnsitrupis, Jek. 
*disconotatus , Jek. 

Litocurus , Schon. 
punctulatus, Dolan. 

Tropidercs, Sch. 
punctulifer, Bvhrn. 
fragilis, Wlk 

Ccdus, Water h. 

♦eancellatus, Bohn. 

Xylinadcs, Latr. 
sobrinulus, Dohrn 
indignus, Wlk. 

Xcnoccrus, Ge/m. 
angulifcrus, Wlk. 
rcvocans, Wlk. 
♦anchoralis, Bulan. 

Callistocerus, Bohn. 
♦Nietncri, Bohn. 

Anthribus, Geoff. 
longicornis. Fain. 
♦apicalis, Wlk. 
faciljs, Wlk. 

Arcecerus, Schon. 
coftcte, Fahr. 
♦insidiosus, Fain. 
♦inusculus, Dohrn. 
♦intangens, Wlk. 
♦bifovea. Wlk. 

Dipicza, Vase. 

♦msignis, Bohm. 

Apolecta, Fuse. 
♦Nietncri, Bohm 
♦inusculus, Bohm. 

Arrbcnodes, Stecm. 
miles, Sch. 
pilicornis, Sch. 
dentirostris, Jek. 
approximate, 117/. 
Veneris, Dohrn. 

Cerobatcs, Schon. 
thrasco, Bohm. 
aciculatus, Wlk. 

Ccocephalus, Schon. 
cavus, Wlk. 
♦reticulatus, Fah. 

Nemocephalus, Lati. 
sulcirostris, Be ILutn. 
planicollis, Wlk. 
spinirostris, Wlk. 

Apodcrus, Oho. 
longicoilis ? Fahr. 
tranqucbaricus, Lahr. 
cygneus, Fabr.? 
scitulus, Wlk. 
♦triangularis, Fahr. 
♦cchinatus, Sch. 

Rhynchites, Her 1st. 
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suiTundens, Wik. 
♦rcstitucns, Wik. 

Apion Jlerbst 
•Cmgalcnse, Wik. ] 

Strophosomus, B'dbug. 

♦siituraUs, Wik. 

piazomias, Schon. 
fequalis, Wik. 

Asti cus, Schon. 
lateralis, Fabr.? 
cbeninus, Wik. 
♦nnmunis, Wl/t 

Cleonns, Schon. 
inducens, Wik. 

Myllocerus, Sdion. 
mxnsmarinus,//e/ , fof.? 
spurcatus, Wik. 
♦retrahcns, Wik. 
♦posticus, Wik. 

Vhyllobins, Schon. 
♦miniicus, Wik. 

Kpisomns, Schon. 
paupcratus, Fabr. 

Ia uis, Fabr. 
nebulifascia, Wik. 

Aclecs, Schon. 
ci 1 hr at us, Dej. 

Alculcs, Dalrnl 
signatus Boh. 
obliquus, Wik. 
trans versus, Wik. 
♦clausus, Wik. 

Acioncinis, Fairm. 
Ceylonicus, Jek. 

ApotoinorlnnuS Schon. 
signatus, Wik. 
ul boater, Wik. 

Cryptorhynchus, Illig. 
ineffectus, Wik. 
ussimilans, Wik. 
declaratus, Wik. 
notabilis, Wik. 
vexatus, Wik 

Cumptorhinus, Schon.? 
reversus, Wik. 
♦iudiscrctus, Wik. 

1 K’smidojihorus, Cheer. 
liebcs, Fabr. 
cornmunicans, Wik. 
stienuus, Wik. 
*discriminans, Wik. 
inexpertus, Wik. 
♦fasciculicollis, Wik. 

Si pal us, Schon. 
granulatus, Fabr. 
porosus, Wik. 
tinctus, Wik. 

Mecopus, Dalm. 
*Waterhousei, Dohrn. 

Khynchophorus, Hctbst 
forrugincus, Fabr. 
introducens, Wik. 


Protocerus, SchVn. ' 
molossns ? Oliv. 

Sphsenophovus, Schon. 
glabvidiscus, Wik. 
exquisitus, Wik. 
Deliaam ? Jek. 
cribricollis, Wik. 

? pan ops Wik. 

Cossonus, Clair v. 
*quadrimacula, Wik. 
? Indies, Wik. 
anibiguus, Sch ? 

Sitoplnlus, Schon. 
oryza?, Linn. 
disciferus, Wl/t. 

Mecinus Germ. 

* ? i diet us Wik. 

Fara. PiuoNiBjn, Leach. 

Trictcnotonta,(7. )l Gray. 
Tonijilctoni, WesOe. 

Prionomma, White 
oriental is, Ohr. 

Acanthopliorns, Sen). 
serraticoruis, Ohv. 

Cncmnplitcs, Norm. 
Rhesus, Match. 

/Egosonia, Sere 
Cingalense, White 

Farn. CERAMiman.E, 

Kit by. 

Ceram by x, Linn . 
mdutus. Action. 
vermcosus Base. 
consociu'-, Base. I 
vorsiitus, Base. 
nitidus Base. 
inncilcntus Bate. 
Acnustiis Base. 
torticollis, Dolu n. 

Sebasniia, Base. 
Templeton i, Base. 

Calludiroma, Latr. 
tiogonmnm, Base. 
tdephoroides, llW/e. 

Ilotnalomclas, White. 
graedipes, Barry. 
zonatus, Base. 

Culobns, Sera. 

Omgalensis White. 

Thramus Base. 
gibbosus, Paso. 

Deuteroimna, Base. 
mutiea, Base. 

Obrium, Meg. 
laterals, lift sc. 
mecstum. Base 

Psilomei us Blanch. 
macilentus, Ba sc. 

Clytus, Fabr. 


vicinus, Hope. 
ascendens, Pose. 
Walked, Pa sc. 
annularis, Fabr. 
*aurilinca, Dohrn. 

Rhaphuma, Base. 
leucoscutcllata, Hope. 

Ceresium, Newm. 
crcfatiim, White. 

Zey lanieum, White. 

Stromatiuin, Serv 
barbatum, Fabr. 
maculaturn, White. 

Ilcsplierophnnos, Muls. 
simplex, Gyll. 


Pam. Lvmiiive, Kirby. 

Nyphonu, Muls. 
eylindraeea, White. 

Mesosa, Serv. 
col u in ba, Base. 

Coptops, Serv. 
bidens, Fabr. 

Xylorlnza, Dej. 
adusta, Wicd. 

Cac ni, Aewm. 
tiiloba, Base. 

Patocern, Blanch. 
rubns, Fabr. 
ferruginea, Blanch. 

Monohammus, Meg. 
fistulator, Germ. 
crurifer, Fabr 
nivosus, White. 
eomniixtus Bate. 

Oercopsiii'*, Dup. 
patromis, Base. 

Pelaigoderus Set r. 

■ tn* ruins. Cheer . 

Olenocamplti.s Cheer. 
bilobns, Fabr. 

Piaonetbu, Dei. 
nnnulata, Cheer. 
posticulis, Base. 

Aponiecynn, Serv. 
histrio, l'abr.v ar.V 

Kopiea, Base. 
pneusta, Base. 

llathlia, Serv. 
proeera, Base. 

lolca, Base. 

jiroxima. Base. 
liistrio, Base. 

Glenca, Nerern. 

sulphurdla, White. 
cormnissa, Base. 
sen pi for a. Base. 
vexator, Base. 

Stibain, Hope. 
nigricorm’s Fabr. 
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Pam. Hibpidje, Kb by. 
Oncocephala, Doha. 

deltoidce, Dohrn. 
Lcptispn, Baly. 

pygmani , Baly. 
Amblispa, Baly , 

Dull mil, Baly. 
Estigmena, Hope. 

CJiincnsis, Hope. 

Hi spa, Linn. 
hystrix, Fabr. 
crinacca, Fabr. 
nigrina, Dohrn. 
*Walkeri, Baly. 
Platypria, Gntr. 
echidna, Gu£r. 

Fam. Cassidid-e, Wcshv 
Epistictia, Boh. 

matronuln, Boh. 
Iloplionota, Hope. 
tefraspilota, Baly. 
rubromarginata, Boh. 
horrifica, Boh 
Aspidomorphn, Hope 
St. crucis, Fabr. 
miliaris, Fabr. 
pallid imarginata,Z?«/)/ 
dorsata, Fabr. 
calligera, Boh. 
mlcans, Fabr. 

Oassidn, Linn. 
clatlirata, Lahr. 
tiincfacta, Boh. 
fnrinosa, Boh. 
Laccoptcra, Boh. 

14-notata, Boh. 
Coptocyela, Cheer. 
sox-notata , Fabr. 
13-signata, Boh, 
13-notata, Boh. 
ornata, Fabr. 
Ceylonica, Boh. 

Balyi, Boh. 
trivittata, Fabr. 

* 15-punctata, Boh. 
oaten ata, Dej. 

Fam. Saorid^e, Kirby. 
Sagra, Fabr. 
nigritn, Olio. 

Fam. Donacid;e, Lacoul. 
Donacia, Fabr. 

Delesserti, Gu6r. 
Coptocephala, Chev. 
Templetoni, Baly. 

Fam. EuMOLt*iDiE, Baly. 
Cory nodes, Hope. 


/ cyaneus, Hope. 
seneus, Baly. 
Glyptoscclis, Chevr. 
Templetoni, Baly. 
pyrospilotus, Baly. 
in leans, Baly. 
cuprous, Baly. 
Eumolpus, Fabr. 
lemoides, Wlk. 

Fam. Cryptocepiialii>;e, 
Kirby. 

Cry pyocephalus, Gooff 
scx-punctatus, Fabr. 
Walkeri, Baly. 
Dnipromorplia, Lac. 
Turoieo, Fabr. 

Fam. CnriYSOSrEi.iDiE, 
Leach. 

Chalcolampa, Baly. 

Templetoni, Baly. 
Lina, Meg. 

convoxn, Baly. 
Ohiysomela, Linn. 
Templetoni, Baly. 

Fam. G ai.erucidje, Steph. 
Galeruca, Geoff. 
•pcctinata, Dohrn. j 

Graptodera, Chevr. 

cyanca, Fabr. j 

Monolcpta, Chevr. 

pulchella, Baly. 

Thy am is, Steph i 

Ceylonictts, Baly. 

Fam. Cocci ne elide, Latr. 
Epilachna, Chevr. 
28-punctata, Fabr. 
Delessortii, Gu6r. 
pubescens, Hope. 
infmba, Oltv. 
Coccinella, Linn, 
tricincta, Fabr. 

* repan da, Mu Is. 
tcnuilinea, Wlk. 
rejicicns, Wlk. 
interrum pc ns, Wlk. 
quinqueplaga, Wlk. 
simplex, Wlk. 
antica, Wlk. 
flaviccps, Wlk. 

Ncda, Muls. 

tricolor, Fabr. 
Coclophora, Muls. 

9-macHlata, Fabr.? 
Chilocorus, Leach. 

opponens, Wlk. • 
Scymnus, Kug 
variabilis, \Ylk. 


[Part J/ 


Fiitna, Dej. 

Ncpalensis, Hope 
Triplax, Pmjk. 

decor us, Wlk. 
Tritomu, Fabr. 

*bi facies, Wlk. 
♦preposita, Wlk. 
Ischyrus, Chevr. 
grandis, Fabr. 


— -ft. 


Fam. Endomyciiid.e. 

Leach. 

Eugonius, Gerst: 
annularis, Ger*t. 
lunulatus, Gerst 
Eumorphus, Weber. 
pulchripes, Gerst. 
*tcner, Dohrn. 
Stenotarsus, Perty. 
Nietncri, Gerst. 
*castaneus, Gerst. 
*tomentosus, Cast. 
*vallatus, Gerst. 
Lycoperdina. Latr. 

’glabrata, Wlk. 
AncyTopus, Gerst. 

melanoccphalus, Oltv 
Saula, Gerst. 

*nigripes, Gerst. 
♦ferruginea, Gerst 
Mycetina, Gerst. 
castanea, Gerst. 


Order Orthoptera, km n, 

Fam For fic ui.i d m, Steph 

Forficula, Linn. 

— ? 

Fam. Blattide, Steph. 

Pancsthia, Serv. 
javanica, Serv. 
plagiata, Wlh. 

Polyzosteria, Barm. 
larva. 

Corydia, Serv. 
Petiveriana, Linn. 

Fam. Mantide, Leach. 

Empnsa, Ilhg. 
gongylodcs, Linn. 

llarpax, Serv. 
signifer, Wlk. 

Sclnzocephala, Serv. 
bieornis, Linn. 

Mantis, Linn. 

superstitiosa, Fabr 
aiidifolia, Stoll. ^ 
cxtensicollis ? Se/v. 
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Fam. riusMiD^, Seiv. 
Acrophyl ^ Grap. 

systropedon, Westw . 
Phasma, Licht. 

sordidum, Be Haan 
pb v Ilium, lllig. 
Kinr.ifolium. Linn. 


pam. Grtllid^, Steph. 

Acdicta, Linn. 
bimaculata, Deg. 
supplicans, Wlk. 
jcqualis, Wlk. 
confirmata, Wlk. 

Platydactylus, Brull. 
crassipes, Wlk. 

Fteirodon, Serv. 
lanceolatum, Wlk. 

Phyllophora, Thanh . 
falsi folia, Wlk. 

Acanthodis, Serv. 
rugosa, Wlk. 

Phaneroptcra, Serv. 
attenuata, Wlk. 

Phymateus, Thunb. 
Indians, Zinn* 

Truxalis, Linn. 
cxaltata, Wlk. 
porrecta, Wlk. 

Acrid ium, Gcoffr. 
t’xtensum, Wlk. 
dcponcns, Wlk. 
lufitibia, Wlk 
oinctifcmur, Wlk. 
rcspondcns, Wlk. 
nigrifascia, Wlk. 

Older, Physapoda, Bum. 

Tlirips, Linn. 
stenomelas, Wlk. 

Order, Neuroptera, 
Linn. 

I ; am. Sericohtomil^e, 
Steph. 

Mormon ia, Curt. 
*ursina, Hagen. 

Fam. Leptocerid^e, 
Leach. 

Macronema, Piet. 
multifarium, Wlk. 
•splcndidum, Hagen. 
*nebulosuni, Hagen. 
*obliquum, Hagen. 
*Ceylanicum, Niet. 
*annulicornc, Niet. 
Molanna, Cuit. 
mixta, Hagen. 


Setodes, Ramb. 

*Iris, Hagen. 

*Ino, Hagen. 

Fam. Psvciiomidje, Curt. 

Cbimarra, Leach. 
*auriceps, Hagen. 
*funcsta, Hagen. 
*scpulcralis, Hagen. 

Fam. IlYDRorsYCiiin.E, 
Curt. 

Hydropsy die, Piet. 
*Tapiohanes, Hagen. 
*mitis, Ilag'en. 

Fam. Iviiyacopuili d^e, 
Steph . 

Jlhyacophila, Piet 
*castanea, Hagen. 

Fam. Pert.idje, Leach. 
Perl a, Geoff e. 
angulata, Wlk. 
•testacea, Hagen. 
*limosa, Hagen. 

Fam. SiMAP.E, Westw. 
Dilar, Ramb. 

•Nictneri, Hagen. 

Fam.TlEMERomD^E.Zenc// 
Mantispa, lllig. 

*Indica, Westw 
mutata, Wlk. 

Cliry sopa, Leach. 
invaria, Wlk. 

’•‘tropica, Hagen. 
aurifera, Wfk. 
’•‘punctata, Hagen. 
Micromerus, Ramb. 

’•‘I means, Hagen. 
’•‘australis, Hagen. 
Ilemerobius, Linn. 

*frontalis, Hagen. 
Coniopteryx, Hal. 
*ccrata, Hagen. 

Fam. Myrmeleonid;e, 
Leach. 

Pal pares, Ramb. 

contrarius, Wlk. 
Aeanthoclisis, Ramb. 

*— n. s. Hagen. 

* molest us, Wlk. 
Mynnelcon, Linn. 
gravis, Wlk. 
dims, Wlk. 

barbarus, Wlk. I 




Ascalaphus, Fair. 
nugax, Wlk. 
incusans, Wlk. 
•cervinus, Niet. 

Fam. Psocid.e. Leach. 

Psocus, Latr. 

’•‘Taprobancs, Hag n. 
*obIitus, Hagen. 
*consitus, Hagen. 
*trimaculatiis, Hagen. 
"‘obtusus, Hagen. 
’•‘elongatus, Hagen. 
*ehloroticus, Hagen. 
’•‘aridus, Hagen. 
*colcoptratus, Hagen. 
*do!abratus, Hagen. 
*infelix, Hagen. 

Fam. Termitifle, Leach. 

Tonnes, Linn. 

Taprobancs, Wlk. 
fatalis, Keen. 
monoceros, Kan. 
*umbilicatus, Hagen. 
*11. s. Jouv. 

*n. s. Jouv. 

Fam. Embifmc, Ilagcn. 

Oligotoma, Westip. 
*Saundcrsii, Westiv. 

Fam.EpiiEMEuiD.E,Acac/i. 

Prctis, Isvach. 

Taprobancs, Wlk. 

Potamantlius, Piet. 
*f.isciatus, Hagen. 
*annulatus, Hagen. 

*1 cm oral is, Hagen. 

Cloe, Iiurm. 

♦tristis, Hagen. 
*consucta, Hagen. 
*solida, Hagen. 
*sigmatn, Hagen. 
*marginalis, Hagen. 

Camis, Steph. 
pcrpusilla, Wlk. 

Fam. LiBELLULTiias. 

Caloptcryx, Ijeach. 
chiuensis, Linn. 

Euphcea, Selgs. 
splendens, Hagen. 

Micromerus, Ramb. 
lincatus, Rurm. 

Trichocncmys, Selys. 
♦scrapica, Hagen. 

Lcstcs, Leach. 

♦data, Hagen. 

♦graedis, Hagen. 
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Agrion, Fair. 
♦Coromandelianum, 7 
*tCTinx f Hagen. 
*hilare, Hagen. 
*velare, Hagen. 
*delicatum, Hagen. 
Gynncuritha, Bamb. 
subintcrnipta. Bamb. 

Epophtluilmin, Bunn, 
v it tat a, Burnt. 

Zyxonuna, Bamb. 
petiolatum, Bamb. 

Acisoma, Bamb. 
panorpoidcs, Bamb. 

Libellula, Linn , 

Marcia, Drury. 
Tillarga, Fabr. 
variegata, Linn. 
flavesccns, Fabr. 
Sabina, Drury. 
viridula, Pal. Bcauv. 
congener, Bamb. 
soror, Bamb. 

Aurora, Burrn. 
violacea, Ntet. 
pcrla, Hagen. 
sanguinea, Butin. 
trivialis, Bamb. 
contaminate, Fabr. 
equestris, Fabr. 
nebulosa, Fabr. 


Order, Hymenoptera, 
Linn. 

Fam. Formicid^k, Leach. 

Formica, Linn. 
sinaragdina, Fabr. 
mitis, Smith. 
*Taprobane, Smith. 

* variegata, Smith. 
*cxercitn, Wlk. 
*exundans, Wlk , 
*meritans, Wlk. 
*latebrosa, Wlk. 
*pangens, Wlk. 
♦ingruens, Wlk 
*detorquens, Wlk. 
*diffidens, Wlk. 
*obscurnns, Wlk. 
*indeflexa, Wlk. 
consultans, Wlk. 

Polyrhachis, Smith. 
*illaudatus, Wlk. 

Fam. Ponerid^:, Smith. 

Odontomachus, Latr. 
siinillimus, Smith. 

Typhlopone, Westw. 
Curtisii, Shuck. 


Myrmica, Latr. 
basalis. Smith, 
conti gaa, Smith, 
glyciphila, Smith. 


Crematognster , Lund. 
* pollens, Wlk 
*deponens, Wlk. 
*forticulus, Wlk. 
Pseiulomyrmn, Gurd. 


♦afcrata, Smith. 
nllaborans, Wlk. 
Atta, St. Farg. 

didita, Wlk. 
Pheidole, Westw. 
Janus, Smith. 
*TaprobanoB, Smith. 
*rugosa, Smith. 
Meranopins, Smith. 

*dimicnns, Wlk. 
Cataulacus, Smith. 

Ta proban ob, Smith. 


Fam. Mutillid.e, Leach. 


Mu t ilia, Linn. 

*Sibylla, Smith. 
Ti|)bia, Fabr. 

*dccrescens, Wlk. 


Fam. Eumenid.e, ll’cs/w- 

Odynerus Latr. 
*tinctipcnms, Wlk. 
*intendcns, Wlk. 

Seolin, Fabr. 

auricollis, St. Farg. 

Fam. Crabronii>.i;,£c«<.7<. 

Philanthus, Fabr. 
basalis, Smith. 

Stigmus, Jur. 
*congruus, Wlk. 

Fam. SriiEGinao, Steph. 

Ammophila, Ki/by. 
atripes, Smith. 

Pelopmus, Latr. 
Spinoloc, St. Farg. 

Sphex, Fabr. 
ferruginea, St Farg. 

Ampulex, Jur. 
compressa, Fabr. 

Fam. Larriive, Steph. 

Larrada, Smith. 
*extcnsa, Wlk. 

Fam. Pompjliive, Leach. 

Pompilus, Fabr. 
anali^, Fabr. 


[Part If. 

j Fam ■ Ap "'-E, Leach. 

I Amlrcna, Fabr. 

I „ * ex “gonf, Wlk. 

I Nomia, Latr. 

I rustic a, Westw. 

j *vincta, Wlk. 

j AJIodaps, Smith. 

♦marginata, Smith, 
j Cerntina, Latr. 

I v/i id is, Gut'r. 

j pi eta, Smith. 

i *si millima, Smith. 

I Ccelioxys, Latr. 

capitata, Smith. 

! Crocisa, Jur. 

*ramosa, St. Faig 
I S tel is, Panz. 

; carbonaria, Smith. 

Anthophora, Latr. 
zonata, Smith. 
j Xylocopa, Latr. 

tcnuiscapa, IFc.sPc. 
latipes, Drury 
Apis, Linn. 
i indica, Smith. 

' T> igonn, Jur. 

! iridipennis, Smith. 

'’‘pi ictcrita, Wlk. 

' Fam. CiiRYSiru:,TVf//* 

j Stilbum, Spin. 

splendiduin, Dahl. 


\ Fam. Dorylid.e, Shuck 

En ictus, Shuck. 
porizonoides, Wll. 

‘ Fam. IciiNEUMONin.r, 
j Leach. 

Crypt us, Fabr 
*onustus, Wlk 

Ilcmitcles ? Grav. 
*varius, Wlk. 

Porizon, Fall. 
*dominans, Wlk. 

Pnnpla, Fabr. 
ulbopicta, Wlk. 

Fam. BRACo:sir>;E, Jlal. 

Mierogaster, Latt. 
*recusans, Wlk. 
♦significans, Wlk. 

subducens, Wlk. 
*detracta, Wlk. 

Spathius, Nees. 
*bisignatus, Wlk. 
*»ignipennis, Wlk. 

Heratemis, Wlk. 
*filosa, Wlk. 
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Kebartha, Wifi. 

♦macropoules, Win. 
pgyttaUfl, Wlk 


I\m. CiuixiDiiE, Spin. 

Chalcis, Fair. 
♦dividens, Wlk. 
♦pandens, Wlk. 

Halticella, Spin. 
•rufimanus, Wlk. 
♦inficiens, Wlk. 

Dirihinus, Dalm. 
♦Anthracin, Wlk. 

Eurytoma, III. 
*eontraria, Wlk. 
♦indcfensa, Wlk. 

Encharis, Latr. 
*eonvergens, Wlk. 
*dcprivata, Wlk. 

Pteromalus, Swecl. 
*magniccps, 117/*. 

Encyrtus, Lair. 
*obstiuctus, Wlk. 


Fa m. Dr apr i d^:, Hal. 
Diapria, Latr. 
apical is, Wlk. 


Order, Xiepldoptera, 

Linn. 

Fain.PAPiLioNin.’K, Leach. 

Ornithoptera, Boisd. 

Darsius, G. 11. Gray. 
Papilio, Linn. 

Diphilus, Esp. 
Jophon, G. 21. Gray. 
Hector, Linn. 
Romulus, Cram. 

Poly mil estor, Cram. 
Crino, Fabr. 

Helenus, Linn. 
Pammon, Linn. 
Polytes, Linn. 
Erithonius, C>am. 
Antipathis, Cram. 
Agamemnon, Linn. 
EurypUus, Linn. 
Bathvcles,2mc/i-«S'o«J. 
Sarpedon, Linn. 
dissimilis, Linn. 
Pontia, Fabr. 

Nina, Fabr. 

Pieris, Schr. 

Eucharis, Drury. 
Coronis, Cram. 
Epicharia, Godt. 

Nam a, Douhl. 

Remba, Moore. 


Mesentina, Godt. 
Severina, Cram. 
Namouna, Douhl. 
Phryne, Fair. 
Paulina, Godl. 
Thestylis, Douhl. 
Callosune, Douhl. 
Eucharis, Fuhr. 
Dnnad, Fabr. 

Etrida, Boisd. 

Jdmais. Boisd. 

Calais, Cram. 
Thcstias, Boisd. 
Mariamne, Cram. 
Pircne, Linn. 
ITcbomoia, Hubn. 

Glaueippc, Linn. 
Eronia, Hubn. 

Valeria, Cram. • 
Callidryas, Boisd. 
Phillipina, Boisd. 

Pv rail the, Linn. 
Ililaiia, Cram. 
Alcmeone, Cram. 
Tlusorclla Boisd. 
Tcrias, Swain. 

Drona, Horsf 
Heeabc, Linn. 

Fam.NYMPHALiD.E,-SVa<n. 

Eu plain, Fabr. 

Prothoe, Godt. 

Core, Ci a m. 

Alcathoe, Godt. 
Danais, Latr. 

Chrysippus. Lmn. 
Plcxippus, Lin n. 
Aglae, Cram. I 

Melissa, Cram. 
Lunniattti, Cram. 
Juventa, Cram. 
llestia, Jlubn. 

Jasonia, Wcstw. 
Telchuiia, Ilubn. 

viol®, Fabr. 

Cethosia, Fabr. 

Cyane, Fabr. 

Messarus, Douhl. 

Erymanthis, Diary, i 

Atella, Douhl. 

Phalanta, Diary. | 

Argynnis, Fabr. 

Niplie, Linn. '• 

Clagia, Godt. 

Ergolis, Boisd. 

Taprobana, West. i 

Vanessa, Fabr. 

Charonia, D/ury. 
Libythea, Fabr. 
Medliavina, Wlk. 
Pushcara, Wlk. 
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Pyrameis, Hiibn. 
Charonia, Dnvy. 
Cardui, Linn. 
Callirhoe, Hiibn. 
Junonia, Hiibn ■ 
Limonias, Linn. 
CEnone, Linn. 
Oritliyia, Linn. 
Laomcdia, IJnn. 
Asterie, IJnn. 

\ Precis, Hiibn. 

Iphita, Ci am. 
Cynthia, Fabr. 

Arsinoe, Cram. 
Partlicnos, Hiibn. 

Gambrisius, Fabr. 
Limenitis, Fabr. 

Cn lid usa, Moore. 
Ncptis, Fabr. 
lleliodore, Fabr. 
Columella, C/am. 
nccris, Fabr. 

Jam ball, Moore. 

II or don in, Stoll. 
Diadem a, Boisd. * 

An go, Cram. 

Bolina, Linn. 
Symplurdra, Hubn. 

Thyelia, Fabr. 

Adol ms, Boisd. 
Evelina, Stoll. 
Lubentina, Fabr. 
Vasanta, Moore 
Garudn, Moore. 
Nymplialis, Latr. 
Psaphoii, Westw. 
Bernard us, Fabr. 

. A til am as, Cutm. 

Fab i us, Fabr. 
Kallima, Doubt. 
Pliilarchus, Westw. 
Melanitis, Fabr. 
Banksia, Fabr. 

Leda, Linn. 
Casiphone,G. R. Gtay. 
undularis, Boisd. 
Ypththimn, Hiibn. 
Lysandra, Cram. 
Parthnlis Wlk. 

Cyllo, Boisd 
Gory a, Wlk 
Catlucna, Wlk. 
Embolimn, Wlk 
Ncilghcrriensis, (Suer. 
Purimata, Wtk. 
Pushpamitra, Wlk. 
Mycalesis, Hiibn. 

Patnia, Mooie. 
Gamaliba, Wlk. 
Dosnron, Wlk. 

Samba, Moore. 
Cacnonymphn, Hubn. 
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Euaspla, Wlk. 

Emesis, Fabr. 

Echerius, Stoll 

Earn, Lycjenjdjk, Leach, j 
An ops, Boisd 
13ul is, Boisd. i 

Thctys, Drury. j 

Loxura, Ilorsf 

Atymnus, Cram. j 

Myrina, Godt 

Selimnus, Doubled. \ 

Triopas Cram. 
Amblypodia, Horsf. j 

Longinus, Fair. i 

Narad a, Horsf. 
Pseudocentaur us, Do. 
quercctornm, Boisa. 
Aphnneus, Hiibn. 

Pindarus, Fabr. 

Etolus, Cram. 
Jlephicstos, Doubled. 
Crotus, Doubled. 

Dipsas, Doubted. 

Chrysomallos, Hiibn. i 

Isocrates, Fabr. 

Lycocna, Fabr. 

Alexis, Stoll. 

Boetica, Linn. 

Cnejus, Horsf. 

Ilosmion, Fabr. 
Theophrastus, Fabr. 
Pluto, Fabr. 

Parana, Ilorsf. 

Nyseus, Cl tier. 

Ethion, Boisd. 

Celeno, Cram . 
Kundarpa, Horsf. 

El pis, Godt. 

Chimonas, Wlk. 

Gan dura, Wlk. 
Choricnis Wlk. 

Gcria, Wlk. 

Doanas, Wlk. 

Sunya, Wlk. 

Andhra, Wlk. 
Polyommatus, Latr. 

Akasn, Horsf. 

Puspa, Horsf. 

Laius, Cram. 

Ethion, Boisd. ' j 

Cattigara, Wlk. \ 

Gorgippia, Wlk. j 

Lucia, Westw. 

Epius, Westw. 

Pithecops, Horsf. 

IJylax, Fabr. 

Fam. IInsrEUiD.K, Steph. 
Coniloba, Westw. 

Inpetus, Cram. 


Pyrgus, M3 ft. 
Superna , Moore. 
Datma, Moore . 
Gent a, Wilt. 

Sydrus, Wlk. 
Nisoniades, Hiibn. 
Diodes, Boisd. 
Salsafa, Moore. 
Toidcs, Wlk. 

Pam phi la, Fabr. 

Augias, Linn 
Achylodes, Hiibn. 

Tcmala, Wlk. 
Ilcspcria, Fabr. 
Indrani, Moore. 
Cliaya, Moore. 
Cinnara, Moore. 
Gremius, Latr. 
Cendochatos, Wlk. 
Tiagarn, Wlk. 
Cotiaris, Wlk. 

Si gal a, Wlk. 

im. Simiinoid^e, Lcacli. 
Sesia, Fabr. 

Hylas, I Ann 
Macroglossa, Ochs. 
Stellatarum, Linn. 

Gy ran s, Boisd. 

Coi ^ thus, Boisd. 
divcigens, Wlk. 
Cnlyrnniii, Boisd. 

Panopus, Cram. 
Chtrroenmpa, Dap. 
Thyelia, 7 Ann. 
Nysstis, Drui y. 

Clot ho, Drum/. 
Oldciihindise, Fabr 
Lycctus, Cram. 
Silhetensis. Boisd. 
Pcrgesa, Wlk. 

Acteus, Cram. 
PaiMcra, Wlk. 

vigil, Giter. 

Daphni", Hubn. 

Ncrii, Lnm 
Zonilia, Boisd 
Morpheus, Cram. 
Macros! la, Boisd. 
obliqun, Wlk. 
discistriga, Wlk. 
Sphinx, Linn. 

convolvuli, /Ann. 
Achcrontia, Ochs. 

Satanas, Boisd. 
Srneiinthus, Za/r. 

Dryas, Boisd. 

Fam. Castniid.e, Wlk 
Etisemia, Dalm. 
bellatrix, Westw. 


Cl 1 art ]j 

/ ‘‘Fgocern, Latr. 

/ Venulin, Cram. 

/ bunaculn, Wlk, 

I Fnm. Zygakukv, Icuch. 

/ Syntomis , Oiks. 

I Sdiamheiri, Boisd. 

Ci cusn, Lnm. 

Imaon, Ctam. 
Gkucopis, Fabr. 

subaurata, Wlk. 
Enehromia, Hubn. 

Poly men a, C/am. 
diminuta, Wilt. 

Fam. Lttiiosiiimc, Slrph. 
Scaptesyle, Wlk. 

bicolor, Wlk. 
Nvctemcra, Hubn. 
lacticinin, Ctam. 
latistriga, Wlk. 

Colcta, Cram. 
Eu'chema, Halm. 
subrepletn, 1(7/-. 

• trails versa, B th 
Mbs Wlk. 

Chalcosia, lhibn. 
Tiherma, Cram 
vcnos.i. y\nov. 

Eterusia, Hope. 

AOdca, Linn 
Trvpanopfioi a, Kail, 
Taprobanes. Wlk. 
Ifetcropan, Wlk. 

scintilluns, Wlk. 

Ilypsa, Hiibn. 

])lana, Wlk. 

( arica?, Fabr. 
liens, Fabr. 

Vitcssa, Moor. 

Zcmirc, Cram. 

Lithoda, Fabr. 
antica, Wlk. 
brevipen nis, Wlk. 
Setina, Schr. 
semifascia. Wlk. 
solita, Wlk. 

Doliche, Wlk. 

lularis, Wlk. 

Pitane, Wlk. 

conscrtn, Wlk. 
iEmene, Wlk. 

Taprobanes, Wlk. 

Dirad es, Wlk. 

attacoidcs, Wlk. 

C) llene, Wlk. 
transA'crsa, Wlk. 
*spoliatn, Wlk. 

Bizone, Wlk. 
subornata, Wlk. 
peregrina, Wlk. 
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Deiopcia, Steph. 
mdeUella, Linn. 
Astrea, Drwy. 
Argu3, Kollar. 

Tam. Archive, Leach. 
Alone, Wlk. 

occllifcrn, Wlk. 

Sangarida, Cram. 
Tinoliua, Wlk. 

eburneigutta, WUt. 
Creatonotos, Iluln. 
interrupt!*, Linn. 
cmittem*, Wilt. 
Acmonin, Wlk. 

litliosioidcs, Wilt. 
Spdosomu, Steph. 

subfascia, Wilt. 
Cyenia, Hiibn. 
lulnda, Wlk. 
sparsigutta, Wilt 
Antbeua, Wilt. 

dibcalis, Wlk. 

Aloa, Wlk. 
lactinca, Cram. 
caiulidula, Wlk. 
erosa, Wlk. 

Amcrila, Wlk. 

Mclanthus, Cmm. 
Ainnuttho, Wilt. 
cunionotatus, Wlk. 


Fam. Liparid.e, Wlk. 

Artaxa, Wlk. 
guttata, Wtk. 
♦varians, Wlk. 
atom aria, Wlk. 

Acyphas, Wlk. 
viridescens, Wlk 

Lacida, Wlk. 
rotundata, Wlk. 
autica, Wlk. 
subnotata, Wlk. 
coinplens, Wtk. 
promittens, Wlk. 
striguhfera, Wlk. 

Amsacta ? Wlk. 

tenebrosa, Wlk. 
Antipha, Wlk. 
costalis, Wlk. 

Anaxila, Wlk. 

notata, Wlk 
Procod eca, Wlk. 
angulifera, Wlk. 

Redoa, Wlk. 
submarginativTFM. 

Euproctis, Hiilm. 
virguncula, Wlk. 
bimaculata, Wlk. 
lunata, Wlk. 
tinctifera, Wlk. 


Cispia, Wlk. 
plagiata, Wlk. 

Dasychira, Hiibn. 
pudibunda, Linn. 

Lymantria, Hiibn. 
grandis, Wlk. 
margin ara, Wlk. 

Enomc, Wlk. 
ampld, Wlk. 

Drcata, Wlk. 
plumipes, WUt. 
geminata, Wlk. 
mutans, Wlk. 
mollifcra. Wlk. 

Pandala, Wlk. 
dolosa, Wlk. 

Charnidas, Wtk. 
junctifcra, Wlk. 

Fain Psyciiid.e, Hi u. 

Psyche, Sr hr. 

Doubledaii, West tv. 

Metisa, Wlk. 
plana, Wlk. 

Emneta, Wlk. 

Cramcrii, West to. 
Templeton ii, Wes tic. 

I Cryptothelea, Tempi. 
consorta, Tempi. 

Fam. NoxoDONriD.i:, St. 

Cerura, Sc hr. 
lituiata, Wlk. 

S.mropus, (term 
alternant, Wlk. 

Nioda, Wlk. 
fusiformis, Wlk. 
trail sve rsa, Wlk. 

Kilia, Wlk. 

lanceolata, WUt 
basivitta, Wlk. 

Ptilomaera, Wlk. 
juvenis, Wlk. 

Elavia, Wlk. 
me tn pinna, WUt. 

Notodonta, Ochs. 
ejecta, Wlk. 

Ichthyura, Hiibn. 
rcstituens, Wlk. 

Fam. Limacodii>^5, Hup. 

Scopelodcs, Weslw. 
unicolor, Weslw. 

Mcssata, Wlk. 
rubiginosa, Wlk. 

Miresa, Wlk. 

argentifera, Wlk. 
aperiens, Wlk. 

Nys»ia, Herr. Sch. 
laeta, Westw. 

Neaera, Herr. Sch 


graciosa, Westw. 
Narosa, Wlk. 
conspersa, Wlk 

Naprepa, Wlk. 
varians, Wlk. 

Fam. Drepaxuliius, WUt. 

Ore ta, Wlk. 
sutf'usa, Wlk. 
extensa, Wlk. 

Arna, Wlk. 
apicalis, Wlk. 

Ganisa, Wlk 
postica, Wlk. 

Fam. SaturinidyE, Wlk. 

Attacus, Linn. 

Atlas, Linn. 
lunula, Anon. 

Antlieriea, Hiibn. 
Mylitta, Drury. 
Assama, Westw. 

Tropica, Hiibn. 

Selene, Hubn. 

Fam. Bomdycid.e, Steph 

Trabala, Wlk. 
basalis, WUt. 
prasina, Wlk. 

Liisioeampti, Sckr. 
trifascia, Wlk. 

Megasoma, Bmsil. 
venustum, Wlk. 

Lcbedii, Wlk. 
repanda, Wlk. 
plagiata, Wlk. 
bimaculata, Wlk. 
scriptiplaga, Wlk 

Fam. CossiDjE, tXeicm. 

Cossus, I'abr. 

quadrinotatus, WUt. 

Zeuzcra, Latr. 
leuconota, Steph. 
pus 1 11a, Wlk. 

Fam. IIepialid.e, Steph. 

Phassus, Steph. 
signifer, Wlk. 

Fam. Cymatophoiiio.e, 
Herr. Sch. 

Thyatira, Ochs. 
repugnans, Wlk. 

Fam. Br yofhii.id.e, G tu'n. 

Bryophila, Treit. 
semi pars, Wlk . 
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Fam. Bojibvcoid.e, Gut’ll. I 
Diplitera, Ochs. 

decepturn, Wik. / 


inclusa, Wik. 
Epicciu, Wik. 

subsignata, Wik. 

Hadena,* Tre/t. 


Fam. LEDCANiDiE, Guen. 

Leucunia, Ochs, 
confusa, Wik. 
exempta, Wik. 
infercns, Wik. 
collectn, Wik. 

Brad a, Wik. 

truncata, Wik. 
Crambopsis, Wik. 
cxcludens, Wik. 

Bam. Glottulid^e, Guen 
Polytcla, Guen. 

^loriosa, Fubr. 
Glottula, Gudn. 

Dominica, Crum. 
Chasmina, Wik. 
pavo, Wik. 
cygnus, Wik. 


subcurvd , JF 7 A. 
postica, Wik. 
retrahens, Wik. 
con fun dens, Wik. 
congressa, Wilt, 
ruptistriga, Wik. 

Ansa, Wik. 
fUipalpis, Wik. 


Fam. Xyltnid^:, Gudn. 

Ragada, Wik. 

pyrorclirorna, Wik. 

Cryassa, Wik 
bifacics, Wik. 

Egelista, Wik. 
rudivitta, Wik. 

Xylma, Ochs. 
dcflexa, Wik. 
inehoans, Wik. 


Fam. ApamiD/E, Guen. 

Laphygma, Guen. 
obstans, Wik. 
trajiciens, Wilt. 

Prodenia, Guen. 
retina, Frio. 
glaucistriga, Wik. 
apertura, Wik 

Calogramma, Wik. 
festiva, Don. 

Ileliophobus, Boisd. 
discrepans, Wik. 

Ilydnecia, Gudn. 
lam pad if era, Wik. 

Apainea, Ochs. 
nndceilia, Wik. 

Ccliena, Steph. 
serva, Wik. 

Fam. Caiiaduini i>ao, Guen. 

Amy n a, Guen. 

selenampha, Guen. 

Fam. Noctuid^e, Gudn. 

Agrotis, Ochs. 
aristifera, Guer. 
congrua, Wik. 
punctipes, Wik. 
muudata, Wik. 
transducta, Wik. 
plagiata, Wik. 
plagifera, Wik. 

Fam. IlADENiDiE, Guen. 


Fam. Heliothid^e, Gudn. 

Ileliothis, Ochs 
armigera, llubn. 

Fam.IL'EMEROsiD^E, Gudn. 

Aiiola, Wik. 
coel i sign a, Wik. 

dilectissima, Wik. 
sat u rata, Wik. 

Fam. Acontid.e, Gudn. 

Xanthodes, Guen. 
intersepta, Guen. 

Acontia, Ochs. 
tropica, Guen. 
ohvacca, Wik 
fasciculosa, Wik. 
signifera, Wik. 
turpis, Wik. 
iflianbides, Wik. 
approximans, Wik. 
divulsa, Wik. 

•egens, Wik. 
plenicosta, Wik. 
determinata, Wik. 
hypaetroides, Wik. 

Chlumctia, Wik. 
multilinea, Wik. 

Fam. Anthophieidje, 
Guen. 

Micra, Guen. 
destituta, Wik. 
derogata, Wik. 
simplex, Wik. 


Eurois, Hiibn. 
auriplena, Wik. 


Fam. Eriopidje, Guen. 
Callopistria, Hiibn 


[P.inf If. 


exotica, Gudn. 
rivulaiis, Wik. 
duplicans, fWk. 


Fam. Euruipid^ Gut,,. 
PcniciUaria, Gudn. 


nugatrix, Guen. 
resoluta, Wik. 
solida, Wik. 
ludatrix, Wik . 

Ilhcsala, Wik. 
imparata, Wik. 

Eutelia,- Hubn. 
favillatrix, Wik 
thcrniesiides, Wik. 


Fam. Plusiid.e, BuUd. 

Abrostola, Ochs. 
transfixa, Wik. 

Plusia, Ochs. 
aurifera, llubn. 
verticillata, Guen. 
agramma, Guen. 
obtusisigna, Wik. 
nigriluna, Wik. 

* signata, Wik. 
dispel lens, Wik. 
prtfpulsa, Wik. 

Fam. Cai.pilee, Guen 

Calpe, Ttcit. 

ininuticprnis, Guen. 

Orcesia, Guen. 
cmarginata, Fubr. 

Dev a, Wik. 

conduecns, Wik. 


Fam. IIemiceiudje, Guen, 
Westcrmannia, llubn. 
superba, Hubn. 

Fam. IlYBL^EiDiK, Guen. 
Hyblaea, Guen. 

Pucra, Cram. 
constcllata, Gudn 
Nolascna, Wik. 
ferrifervens, Wik. 

Fam.GoNOPTKRiD.E, Guen. 
Cosmophila, Boisd. 
Indica, Gudn. 
xanthindyma, Boisl 
Anomis, Hubn. 
f’ulvida, Gudn. 
iconica, Wik. 
Gor^tis, •(?«<?«. 
combinans, Wik. 
albitibia, Wik. 
mesogona, Wik. 
guttanivis, Wik. 
involuta, Wik. 
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basalis, WJA. ' 
Kporedia, Wlk. 

daranipeniiis, IF/ A. 
Kusicada, Wlk. 
nigritarsis, IF /A. 

rasipeda, IWV, ; , 


Tam. ToxoCAMriDX, 

Toxocampn, Guen. 
metaspila, IF/A. 
scxlmea, IF/A. 
quinquelina, IF/A. 
Albonica, Wlk . 
rei ersa, IF/A. 


Fam.PohYDKSMii)*E,Gi«f/i. 
l’olydchma, Boisd. 
boarmoides, IF/A. 
erubcscens, IF/A. 


Fam . HoMorTERi ile, 7?ois. 

Alamis, Gudn. 
spoliata, IF/A 

Homoptera, Boisd. 
basipallens, IF/A. 
rctrahcns, IF/A. 
costiferu, IF/A. 
divisistriga, IF/A. 
procurnbcns, IF/A. 

Diaeuista, IF/A. 
homopteroidts, IF/A. 

Daxata, IF/A. 
bij uii gens, IF/A. 


F.im. IIvi’OCR IMM1D.E, 
Guen . 

Briarda, IF/A. 
prccedens, IF/A. 

Bratia, IF/A. 
calopasn, IF/A. 

Corsa, IF/A. 
bgni color, Wlk. 

Avatha, Wlk. 
incladens, IF/A. 

Gadirtha, IF/A. 
decresccns, IF/A. 
impingens. IF/A. 
spurcata, IF/A. 
rectifcra, IF/A. 
duplicans, Wlr. 
intrusa, IF/A. 

Ercheia, Wlk. 
divcrsipennis, IF/A. 

I'lothcia, IF/A. 
frontalis, IF/A. 

Diomca, IF/A. 
rptundata, Wlk. 
chloromcla, IF/A. 


orbicularis, W7A. 
muscosa, Wlk 
Dinumma, Wlk. 
placcns, Wlk. 
usia, IF/A. 
gcomctroidcs, Wlk. 
perficita, Wlk. 
repulsa, Wlk. 

Abunis, Wlk. 
tiimcsa, Wlk. 

Fam. CATEriiirnic, Gum. 

Cocytodes, Gudn. 
ccmila, Guen. 
modcsta, IF/A. 

Catepliia, Ochs. 
linteola, Gudn. 

Anophia, Gudn. 

acronyctoides, Guen. 

Steiria, 'Wlk. 
subobliqua, IF/A. 
trajiciens, IF/A. 

Aucha, IF/A. 

vclans, IF/A. 

ASgilia, IF/A. 
desefibens, Wlk. 

Maced a, IF/A. 
mansucta, Wlk. 

Fam. II y roc alii) A-:, Gum. 

Ilypocala, Gudn. 
cfllovcsccns, Guen. 
subsatura, Guen. 

Fam Catocalid^, Boisd 

Blenina, IF/A. 
donans, IF/A. 
accipicns, IF/A. 

Fam. Opih deride, Guen. 

Ophideres, Boisd. 
Materna, Linn. 
fullonica, Linn. 
Cajcta, Ct am. 
Ancilla, Cj am. 
Salaminia, Cram. 
llypcrmnestra. Cram. 
multisscripta, Wlk. 
bilineosa, IF/A. 

Fotamophera, Gudn. 
Manlia, Cram. 

Lygniodes, Gudn. 
reduccns, IF/A. 
disparans, Wlk. 
bypoleuca, Gudn. 

Fam. Erebid^e, Guen. 

Oxyodcs, Guen. 

Clytia, Cram. 


JFam. Ommatophomdje, 

Gu6n. 

Speircdonia, Hiibn. 
rctrahens, Wlk. 

Serlcia, Guen. 
anops, Gudn. 
parvipennis, IF/A. 

Patula, Gudn. 
macrops, Linn. 

Argiva, Hiibn. 

hicroglyphica, Drunj. 
Beregra, IF/A. 
replcncns, Wlk. 

Fam. IlYrorYRin.E, Guen. 

Spiramia, Guen. 

Helicon ia, Iliihn. 
tiiloba, Gudn. 

Ilypopyra, Guen. 
vespertilfb, Fair. 

Ortospana, IF/A. 
connoctens, IF/A. 

Entomogramma, Guen. 
fautrix, Guen. 

Fam. Bendidas, Guen. 

Hornsea, Guen. 
clathrum, Guen. 

Ilulodcs, Guen. 
caranea, Cram. 
palumba, Gudn. 

Fam. OrmusiD.E, Gudn. 

Sphiiigomorphn, Guen. 
Chlorca, Cittm. 

Lagoptcra, Guen. 
honc&ta, IJiibn. 
inagica, llubn. 
dotata, Fair. 

Opbiodes, Gudn. 
discriminant*, IF/A. 
basistigma, IF/A. 

Ccrbia, IF/A. 
fugitiva, Wlk. 

Ophisma, Gudn. 
lsctabilis, Gudn. 
deficicns, IF/A. 
gravata, Wlk. 
circumferens, Wlk. 
terminans, Wlk. 

Achsea, Hiibn. 

Meliccrta, Drury. 
Mc/.en ti a, Cram. 
Cyllota, Gudn. 
Cyllaria, Cram. 
fusifera, IF/A. 
signivitta. Wlk. 
reversa, IF/A 
combi oans, B7A. 
cxpcctans, Wlk. 
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Scrrodes, Guen. 
campana, Gudn. 

Naxia, Guen. 

absentimacula, Guen, 
Onelia, Guen. 
calefaciens, Wilt. 
calorifica, Wlk. 

Calesia, Guen. 

hcemorrhoda, Guen 

Ilypsetra. Gudn. 
tngonifcra, Wilt. 
eurvifcra, Wtk. 
condita, Wlk. 
complacens, Wlk. 
divisa, Wlk. 

Ophiusa, (Jeli*. 
my ops, Gudn. 
albivitta, Guen. 
Achatina, Sulz. 
fulvotsenia, Guen. 
similhma, Gudn. 
festinata, Wlk 
pallidilinca, Wlk. 
iuteipalpis, Wlk. 

Fodina, Guen. 
stola, Guen. 

Grammodcs, Gudn. 
Ammonia, Cram. 
Mygdon, Cram. 
stolida. Fair. 
mundicolor, Wlk. 

Fam. Ecjclidid.e, Guen. 

Trigonodcs, Guen. 
Hippasia, Cram. 

Fam. Remigid^s, Guen. 

Ilemigia, Guen. 
Archesia, Cram. 
frugalis, Fahr. 
pertendens, Wlk. 
congregata, Wlk. 
op tu rat a, Wlk. 

Fam. Focillid^e, Guen. 

Focilla, Gudn. 

submemorans, Wlk. 

Fam. Ampiiioanid,e. 

Guen. 

Lacera, Gudn. 
capilla, Guen. 

Amphigonia, Gudn. 
hepatizans, Gudn. 

Fam. Tiiermisidas, Gudn. 

Sympis, Gudn. 
rufibasis, Gudn. 

Thermesin, Hiibn,. 
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finipalpis, Wlk. 
soluta, Wlk. 

Azazia, Wlk. 
lubricans Buisd. 

SolenN, Gudn. 
nivisapex, Wlk. 
multiguttata, Wlk. 
semilux, Wlk. 

Ephyrodes, Guen. 
cxcipiens, Wlk. 
crislisfera, Wlk. 
lineiferu, Wlk. 

Cap nodes, Guen. 
*maculic< sta, Wlk. 

Ballatha, Wlk. 
atrotuinens, Wlk. 

Daranissa, Wlk. 
digram ma, Wlk. 

Darsn, Wlk. 

defectissima, Wlk. 

Fam. UrapteryDuE,Om<?h. 

Latryra, Wlk. 

Talacn, Wlk. ^ 

Fam. rf^KOMiu^K, Qudn. 

Ilyperythra, Gudn. 
li mbol aria^r ut n 
doduotaria, Wlk. 

Entomopteryx, Guen. 
Vidhisara, Wlk. 
poststrigaria, Wlk. 

Orsonoba, Wlk. 

Kujucu, Wlk . 
ltad iota, Wlk. 

Sabaria, Wlk. 

eontractaria, Wlk. 

Angcrona, Du/> 
bland iaiia, Wlk. 

Fascellina, Wlk. 
chromataria, Wtk. 

Fam. BoarmiDuE, Guen. 

Aniblychia, Gudn. 
angeronia, Gudn. 

Boarmia, Treit. 
sublavaria, Guen. 
admissaria, Guen 
raptaria, Wlk. 
Medasina, Wlk. 
Bburmitra, Wlk. 
Suiasasa, Wlk. 
diflluana, Wlk. 
caritana, Wlk. 
exclusaria, Wlk. 

Ilypochroma, Guen. 
minimaria, Guen. 

Gnophos, Treit. 
Pulinda, Wlk. 
Culatoria, Wlk. 


[Part II. 

Agathia, Gudn. 

blandiaria, Wlk. 
Bulonga, Wlk. 

Ajaia, Wlk. 
Chacoraca, Wlk. 
Chandubija, Wlk. 

Fam. Geometridje, Guen. 
Geometra, Linn. 

specularia, Gudn. 

• Nanda, Wlk. 
Nemoria, Hiibn. 
caudulana, Gudn. 
solidaria, Gudn. 
Thalassodes, Gudn. 
quudraria, Gudn. 
catenaria, Wlk. 
immissaria, Wlk 
Sisumiga, Wlk. 
adornataria, Wlk. 
ineritarin, Wlk. 
ecelataria, Wtk. 
gratularia, Wlk. 
elilorozonaria, Wlk. 

. lmsaria, Wlk. 
siinpliciaiia, Wlk. 
immissaria. Wlk. 
Comibaeiia, Wlk. 
Divapala, 1174. 
impuLaria, Wtk. 
Celenna, Wlk. 

saturatinia, Wlk. 
Pseudoterpna, Wlk. 

Yivilaca, Wlk. 
Ainaurinia, Guen. 
rubrolimbaiia, Wlk. 

Fam. Palyad^e, Gudn. 

Eumelca, Dune. 
ludovieata, Guen. 
aureliata, Guen. 
carnearia, Wtk. 

Fam. Epiiyrid^e, Gudn. 

Ephyra, Dup. 
obrinaria, Wlk. 
decursario, Wlk. 
Cacavena, Wlk. 
abhadraca, Wlk. 
Yasudeva, Wlk. 
Susarmana, Wlk. 
Yutumana, Wlk. 
inaequata, Wlk. 

Fam. Acidalida', Gudn. 
Drapetodcs, Gudn. 

mitaria, Gudn. 
Pomasia, Gudn. 
Psylaria, Guen » 
Sunandaria, Wlk 
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Acid alia, Treit 
obliviaria, Wlk. 
adeptaria, Wlk. 
nexiaria, Wlk. 
nddictaria, Wlk. 
nctiosaria, Wlk. 
dofamataria, Wlk. 
ncgataria, Wlk. 
actuaria, Wlk. 
caesaria, Wlk. 

Cabera, Steph. 
falsaria, Wlk. 
decussaria, Wlk. 
famularia, Wlk. 
nigrarcnaria, Wlk. 
Ihiin, Steph. 
elutaria, Wlk. 
niarcidaria, Wlk. 
oblataria, Wlk t. 
grataria, Wlk. 

1 bod maria, Wlk. 
Timundra, Dup. 

Ajuia, Wlk. 

Vijuia, Wlk. 

Agyris, Guen. 

(1 dial in, Gueu- 
Zanclopterys Herr. Sch. 
saponaria, Herr. Sch. 

Tam. Micronid.e, Gudn. 
Micron ia, Gudn. 
caudat >, Fa hr. 
aculeata, Gudn. 

Fam. Macakidje, Guen. 
Macaria, Curt. 

Eleonora, Cram. 
Varisara, Wlk. 
Kliagiv^ita, Wlk. 
Palaca, Wlk. 
honcsfaria, Wlk 
Sangata, Wlk. 
honoraria, Wlk. 
cessaria, Wlk. 
subcandaria, Wlk. 
Doava, Wlk. 
adjutaria, Wlk. 
figuraria, Wlk. 

Fam. Lajientid2e, Guen. 
kauris, Gudn. 

hirudinata, Gudn. 
Camptogramma, Steph. 

baccata, Guen. 
Blemyia, Wlk. 

Bataca, Wlk. 
blitiaria, Wlk. 
Corcmia, Gudn. 

Gomatina, Wlk. 
Bobophora, Curt. 
Salisuca, Wlk. 
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Ghosha, Wlk. 
contributuria, Wlk. 

Mesogramma, Steph. 
lactularia, Wlk. 
scitaria, Wlk. 

Eupithccia, Cut t. 
rcccnsitaria, Wlk. 
admixtaria, Wlk. 
immixtaria, Wlk. 

Gathynia, Wlk, 
miraria, Wlk. 

Fam. Elatydid^:, Guen. 

Trigonia, Gudn. 
Cydonialis, C/am. 

Fam. ITypenitm;, Herr. 

Sch. 

Dicliromia, Gudn. 
Orot>iaIis, Ciam. 

Ilypena, Sc/tr. 
rhombalis, Guen. 
jocosalis, 117/. 
maudatulis, Wlk. 
quaesitalis, Wlk. 
laceratalis, Wlk. 
icooicalis, Wlk. 
labatalis, Wlk. 
obaccrralis, Wlk. 
pactalis, Wlk. 
umilis, Wlk. 
paritalis, Wlk. 
Minoptalis, 117//. 
detersalis, Wlk. 
meffectnlis, 117//. 
mcongruulis, 117//. 
i ubripunctum, Wlk. 

Gesonia, Wlk. 
•obcdifalis, 117//. 
duplex, Wlk. 

Fam. Hkrminidas, Dup. 

llcrniinia, Latr. 
Timonalis 117//. 
diflusalis, 117//. 
interstans, 117//. 

Adrapfca, Wlk. 
ablualis, 117//. 

Bcrtula, Wlk. 
abjudiealis, Wlk. 
raptatalis, Wlk. 
contigcns, Wlk. 

Bocana, Wlk. 
jutalis, Wlk. 
manifestalis, Wlk. 
ophiusalis, Wlk. 
vagalis, Wlk. 
turpatalis, Wlk. 
hypernalis, Wlk. 
grnvatalis, Wlk. 
turaidalis, Wlk. 

U 


2S0 


Orthaga, Wlk. 
Euadrusalis, Wlk. 

Ilipoepa, Wlk. 
lapsalis, Wlk . 

Lam urn, Wlk. 
oberratalis, Wlk. 

Eehana, Wlk. 
abavalis, 117//. 

Dragana, 117/*. 
pansalis, Wlk. 

ringrasa, Wlk. 
accural is Wlk. 

Egnnsin, Wlk. 
ophyradalis, 117/. 
accmgalis, Wlk. 
partieipalis, 117/. 
usurpatalis, 117/. 

Bcrresa, Wlk. 
mitalis, Wlk. 

Imma, Wlk. 
rugosalis, 117/. 

Chubaii?, Wlk. 

rdatalis, 117/. 
Coigatlia, 117/, 

/on alts. 117//. 

C.itada, Wlk. 

glomerulus, Wlk. 
captiosalis, 117//. 

Fam. Pyualidje, Guen. 

Fyralis, Linn. 
igniflualis, 117/. 
l'nlcsalis, Wlk. 
icconditalis 117//. 
Idaliulis, 117/. 
Jauaissalis, 117/. 

Aglos^a, Latr. 

( jindusalip, 117/. 

Labanda, Wlk. 
herbealis, 117/. 

Fam. Ennyciiid.k, Dup. 

Fyrausfa, Sr hr. 
♦absibtalis, 117/. 

Fam. AsoriDAC, Guen. 

Dcbinia, Westw. 
atllietalis, Guen. 
concisalis, 117/. 

TEdiodes, Guen. 
flavibasalis, Gudn 
effcrtalis, Wlk. 

Samea, Gudn. 
gratiosalis, 117/ 

Asopia, Guen. 
vulgalis, Gudn. 
falhidicalis Wlk. 
abruptalis, 117/. 
latimarginalis, 117/. 

pncteritalis Wlk. 
Kryxalis, Wlk. 
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roridalis, Wlk. 
Agathodes, Guin. 

os ten tali s, Geyer. 
Beucinades, Gulin. 

orbonalis , Gutn. 
Hymen ia, Hiibn. 

rccurvalis, Fair. 
Agrotera, Schr. 
suffusalis, Wlk. 
decessalis, Wlk. 
Isoptcryx, Gu6n. 
*m£laleucalis, Wlk. 
♦irnpulsalis, Wlk. 
*spilomelalis, Wlk. 
acclaralis, Wlk. 
abnegatalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Hydrocampid^, 
Guin. 

Oligostigma, Guen. 
obitalis, Wlk. 
votalis, Wlk. 
Cataclysta, Hetr. Sell. 
(lilucidalis, Guen. 
biseetalis, Wlk. 
blandialis, Wlk. 
elutalis, Wlk. 

Fam.SriLOMELiDiF,, Guen. 

Lcpyrodcs, Guen. 
geomctralis, Guen. 
lepidalis, Wlk. 
peritalis, Wlk 
Phalangiodes, Guen. 

Neptisalis, Cram. 
Spilomela, Guen. 
mcritalis, Wlk. 
abdicalis, Wlk. 
dccussalis, Wlk. 
aurolinealis, Wlk. 
Nistra, Wlk. 

coclatalis, Wlk. 
Pagyda, Wlk. 

salvalis, Wlk. 
Massepha, Wlk. 
absolutalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Margarodidje, 
Guen. 

Glyphodes, Guen. 
diurnalis, Gu6n. 
decretalis, Guen. 
ccosalis, Wlk. 
univocalis, Wlk. 
Plmkellura, L Guild. 
gazorialis, Gu&n. 
Margarodes, Guen. 
psittacalis, Hiibn. 
pomotialis, Guen. 
hilaralis, Wlk. 


Pygospila, GiUhn. 

Tyresalis, Cram. 

Neurina, Guen. 
Procopialis, Cram. 
ignibasalis, Wlk. 

Ilurgia, Wlk. 
defamalis, Wlk. 

Maruca, Wlk. 
ruptalis, Wlk. 
caritalis, Wlk. 

Fam. BoTYD^® r Guen. 

Botys, Latr. 

marginalia, Cram. 
scllalis, Guen. 
multilinealis, Guen. 
admcnsalis, Wlk. 
ahjungalis Wlk. 
rutilalis, Wlk. 
admixtalis, Wlk. 
celatalis, Wlk. 
dcductalis, Wlk. 
celsalis, Wlk. 
vulsalis, Wlk. 
ultimalis, Wlk. 
tropicalis, Wlk. 
abstrusalis, Wlk. 
ruralis, Wlk. 
adhocsalis, Wlk. 
illisalis, Wlk 
stultalis, Wlk. 
addnctalia, Wlk. 
histricalis, Wlk. 
illectalis, Wlk. 
suspicabs, Wlk. 
Janassalis, Wlk. 
Nephealis, Wlk. 
Cynaralis, Wlk. 

Dial is, Wlk. 
Thaisalis, Wlk. 
Dryopealis, Wlk. 
I^yrinalis, Wlk. 
phycidalis, Wlk. 
annulalis, Wlk. 
brevilinealis, Wlk. 
plagiatalis, Wlk. 

Ebulea, Guen. 
aberratalis, Wlk. 
Caimllalis, Wlk. 

Pionea, Guen. 
actualis, Wlk. 
Optiletalis, Wlk. 
Jubesalis, Wlk. 
brcvialis, Wlk. 
suffusalis, Wlk. 

Scopula, Schr. 
revocatalis, Wlk. 
turgidalis, Wlk. 
volutatalis, Wlk. 

Godara, Wlk. 
pcrvasalis, Wlk. 


[Part H. 

1 Herculia, Wlk. 

I bractiaiis, Wlk 

Mecyna,’ Guen. ’ 

I deprivalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Scop ariose, Guen. 
Scoparia, Haw. 
murificalis, Wlk. 
conges tabs, Wlk. 
Alconalis, Wlk. 

Da van a, Wlk. 

Phalan tabs, Wlk. 
Darsania, Wlk. 

Niobcsalis, Wlk. 
Dosara, Wlk. 
coelatella, Wlk. 
lapsalis, Wlk. 
irnmeritalis, Wlk. 

Fam. Choreutid.e, 

S taint. 

Niaccaba, Wlk. 

sumptialis, Wlk. 
Simscthis, Leach. 

' Clatclla, Wlk. 
Damonella, Wlk. 
Bathusella, Wlk. 

Fam. Phycid.e, S taint. 

Myeloi8, Iliibn. 
actioselTa, Wlk. 
bractiatclla, Wlk. 
cautella, Wlk. 
adaptella, Wlk. 
illusella, Wlk. 
basifuscella, Wlk. 
Ligeralis, Wlk. 
Marsyasalis, Wlk. 
Dascusa, Wlk. 

Yalensalis, Wlk. 
Paroma, Wlk. 

Zeuxoalis, Wlk. 
Epulusalis, Wlk. 
Timeusalis, Wlk. 
Homcesoma. Curt. 
gratella, Wlk. 
Gctusella, Wlk. 
Nephoptcryx, Hiibn. 
Etolusalis, Wlk. 
Cyllusalis, Wlk. 
Ilylasalis, Wlk. 
Acisalis, Wlk. 
llarpaxalis, Wlk. 
jEolnsalis, Wlk. 
Argiadesalis, Wlk. 
Philiasalis, Wlk. 
Pempclia, Hiibn. 

laudatella, Wlk. 
Prionapteryx, Steph. 
Lincusalis, Wlk. 
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pindicitora, Wlk. 
Acrconalis^ Wlk. 
Annusalis, Wlk. 
Thysbesalis, Wlk. 
Linceusalis, Wlk. 
Lacipea, Wlk. 

inuscosella, Wlk. 

A raxes, Steph. 
admotella, Wlk. 
decu sella, Wlk. 
celsella, Wlk. 
admigratella, Wlk. 
coesclla, Wlk. 

IV/b 


Catagela, Wlk. 
adjurella, Wlk. 
ncricuella, Wlk. 
lunulella, Wlk. 


Fam. Crambid^e, Dup. 

Crambus, Fair. 
concmcllus, Wlk. 

Darbliaca, Wlk. 
inceptella, Wlk. 

Jaitheza, Wlk. 
lionorella, Wlk. 

Billina, Wlk. 
solitclla, Wlk. 

Bembina, Wlk. 
Cyanusalis, Wlk. 

Cliilo, Zinck. 
dodatella, Wlk. 
gratiosella, Wlk. 
aditella, Wlk. 
blitella, Wlk. 

Dariausa, Wlk. 
Eubusalis, Wlk. 

Arrlmde, Wlk. 
Ernatheonalis, Wlk. 

Darnensis, Wlk. 
Strephonclla, Wlk. 

Fam. Cui.tEPHORlDiE, 

S taint. 

Th agora, Wlk. 
figurans, Wlk. 

Earias, Hiibn. 
chromatana, Wlk. 

Fam. Tortricidjs, Steph. 

Lozotaenia, Steph. 
retractana, Wlk. 

Peronea, Curt 
divisana, Wlk. 

Lithogramma, Steph. 
flexilineana, Wlk. 

Dictyopteryx, Steph. 
punctana, Wlk. 

Homona, Wlk, 


fasciculana, Wlk. 

llemonia, Wlk 
orbifcrana, Wlk. 

Achroia, Hiibn. 
tricingulana, Wlk. 

Fam. Yponomectid^e, 
Steph. 

Atteva, Wlk. 
niveigutta, Wlk. 

Fam. GEycHin^:, Staint. 

Depressaria, Ha tv. 
obligatclla, Wlk. 
fimbriella, Wlk. 

Decuaria, Wlk. 
mcndicell.i, Wlk. 

Gelcchia, Hiibn. 
nugatella, Wlk. 
calatella, Wlk. 
deductella, Wlk. 
Perionella, B Ik. 

Gizama, Wlk. 

bl an diel la, Wlk. , 

Enisipia, Wlk. 
fal sella, Wlk. 

Gapharia, Wlk. 
rccitatclla, Wlk. 

Goesa, Wlk. 
decusclla. Wlk. 

Cimitra, Wlk. 
seclusella, Wlk. 

Ficulea, Wlk. 
bland ulella, Wlk. 

Frcsilia, Wlk. 
neseiatclla, Wlk. 

Gesontha, Wlk. 
captiosella, Wlk. 

Aginis, Wlk. 
hilariella, Wlk. 

Cadra, Wlk. 
defectella, Wlk. 

Fam. Glyph yptid^e, 
Staint . 

Glyphyteryx, Iliibn. 
scitulella, Wlk. 

Hybclc, Wlk. 

mansuctclla, Wlk. 

Fam. Tineid.e, Leach. 

Tinea, Linn. 
tapctzella, Linn. 
receptella, Wlk. 
pclionella, Linn. 
plagiferella, Wlk. 

Fain. Lyonetid^e, Staint. 

Cachura, Wlk. 
objectella, Wlk. 

u 2 
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Fam.PTEROPHORiD^s, Zell, 

Pterophorus, Geoffr. 
leucadactylus, Wlk. 
oxydactylus, Wlk. 
anisodactylus, Wlk. 


Order Biptera, Linn. 

Fam. Mycktophilidjj, 
Hal. 

Sciara, Meig. 

*valida, Wlk. 

Fam. Cecidomyziile, Hal. 

Cecidomyia, Latr. 
*primaria, Wlk. 

Fam. Simulille, Hal. 
Simulium, Latr. 
*destinatum, Wlk. 

Fam. Chironomidje, Hat. 

Ceratopogon, Meig. 
♦albocinetus, Wlk. 

Fam. Cui icid^e, Steph. 

Culex, Linn. 

rcgius, Thwaites. 
fuscanus, Wicd. 
eircumvolans, Wlk. 
contrahens, Wlk. 

Fam. Tipulid^e, Hal. 

Ctcnopliora, Fair. 

Ta probanes, Wlk. 
Gymnoplistia ? Westtv. 
hcbcs, Wlk. 

Fam. Stratiomiu^e, Latr. 

Ptilocera, Wicd. 

quadridentata, Fabr. 
fastuosa, Geist. 
Pachygaster, Meig. 

rufitarsis, Macq. 
Acanthma, Wied. 
azurea, Geist. 

Fam. Tabanid.e, Leach. 

Pangonia, Latr. 
Taprobanes, Wlk. 

Fam. Asilid^e, Leach. 
Trupanca, Macq. 

Ceylanico, Macq. 
Asilus, Linn. 

flavicornis, Macq. 
Barium, Wlk. 
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Fam. DoLiCHoriD,®, 
Leach. 

Psilopus, Meig. 
*procuratus, Wlk. 

Fam. Mcscide, Latr. 

Tachina ? Fabr. 
*tencbrosa, Wlk. 

Musca, Linn. 
domestica, Linn. 

Dacus, Fabr. 

♦interclusus, Wlk. 
*nigrofcncus, Wlk. 
*detcntus, Wlk. 

Ortalis, Fall > 

♦confundens, Wlk. 

Sciomyza, Fall. 
*leucotelus, Wlk. 

Drosophila, Fall. 
*rcstituens, Wlk. 

Fam. Nycteribide, 
Leach. 

Nycteribia, Latr. 

? a species 

parasitic on Sco- 
tophilus Coroman - 
delious, Bligh. Sec 
ante , ]). 161. 

Order Hemlptera, Linn. 

Fam. Pachycoridje, Dali. 

Cantuo, Amyotfy Serv. 
ocellatus, Thunb. 

Call idea, Lap. 
superba, l)all. 
Stoekerus, Linn. 

Fam. Eurygasteride:, 
Dali. 

Trigonosoma, Lap. 
Desfontainii, Fabr. 

Fam. Plataspide, Dali. 

Coptosoma, Lap. 
laticcps, Dali. 

Fam. Halydid^e, Dali. 

Halys, Fabr. 
dentata, Fabr. 

Fam. Pentatomide, 
Steph. 

Pentatoma, Oliv. 

Timorensensis, Hope. 
Taprobanonsis, Dali. | 


Catacanthus, Spin. 

incarnatus, Drury. 
Rhaphigaster, Lap. 
congrua, Wlk. 

Fam. Edessldve, Dali. 
Aspongopus, Lap. 
Janus, Fabr. " 
Tesseratoma, Lep. Sf 
Serv. 

papillosa, Drury. 
Cyclopclta, Arh. 8f Serv. 
siccifolia, Hope. 

Fam. Phyllocepiiaeid^e, 
Dali. 

Phyllocephala, Lap. 
cegyptiaca, Ijefeb. 

Fam. Mictidje, Dali. 

Mictis, Leach. 
castanca, Dali. 
valida, Dali. 
punctuin, Hope . 
Crinocerus, Burm. 
ponderosus, Wlk. 

Fam. Anisoscei.i de, Dali. 

Leptoscclis, Lap. 
vcntralis, Dali. 
turpis, Wlk. 
margmalis, Wlk. 
Serinetha, Spin. 

Taprobancnsis, Dali. 
abdominalis, Fabr. 

Fam. Alydide:, Dali. 

Alydus, Fabr. 
linearis, Fabr. 

Fam. STENOCEPHAI.ID.iE, 

Dali. 

Leptocorisa, Latr . 
Chinensis, Dull. 

Fam. CoREiDiE, Steph. 
Rhopalus, Schill. 
interrupts, Wlk. 

Fam. Lyoeide:, Westw. 
Lygaius, Fabr. 
lutescens, Wlk. 
figuratus, Wlk. 
discifer, Wlk. 
Rhyparochromus, Curt. 
testaciepes, Wlk. 


Fam. Aradide, Wlk. 

Piestosoma, Lap. 
picipes, Wlk. 

Fam. Tingide, Wlk. 

Calloniana, Wlk. 
*elcgans, Wlk, 

Fam. Cimicide, Wlk. 

Cimex, Linn. 
lcctularius, Linn.? 

Fam. Reduviide, Steph, 

Pirates, Burm. 
marginatus, Wlk. 

Acantliaspis, Am. SfSei v. 
sanguinipes, Wlk. 
fulvispina, Wlk. 

Fam. Hydrometiud.e, 
Leach. 

Ptilomern, Am fc So v 
laticauda, Hardw. 

Fam. Nepide, Leach. 

Bclostoma, Latr 
indicum, St. Fanj. ^ 
Serv. 

Ncpa, Linn. 
minor, Wlk. 

Fam.NoTONECTi dje, Steph. 

Notoncctn, Linn. 
abbreviata, Wlk. 
simplex, Wlk. 

Corixa, Geoff. 
*subjacens, Wlk. 


Order Bomoptera, Latr 
Fam. Cicadid^:, Westw. 

Dundubia, Am. Sf Serv. 
stipata, Wlk. 

Clonia, Wlk. 

Larus, Wlk. 

Cicada, Linn. 
limitaris, Wlk. 
nubifurca, Wlk. 

Fam.FuLGORiDAS, Schaum . 
Ilotinus, Am. SfServ. 
maeulatus, Oliv. 
fulvirostris, Wlk. 
coccineus, Wlk. 
Pyrops, Spin. 
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punctata, Oliv. 
Aphaena, Gudr . 

sanguinalis, Westw. 
Elidiptera, Spin. 

Emersoniadia, White. 

Fam. Cixiid.e, Wlk. 
Eurybrachys, Gutr. 

tomcntosa, Fabr. 
dilatata, Wlk. 

crudelis, Westw. 
Cixius, Latr. 

♦nubilus, Wlk. 

Fam. Issid^e, Wlk. 
Hemispboerius, Schaum. 
♦Schaumi, Stal. 
♦bipustulatus, Wlk. 

Fain. Derbid^j, Schaum. 
Thracia, Westw. 

ptcrophoridcs, Westw. 
I)ei be, Fabr. 

♦furcato-vittata, Stal. 

Fam. Flattidje, Schaum. 

Flatoidcs, Gu6r. 
hyalmus, Fabr. 


tenebrosus, Wlk. 
Ricania, Germ. 

heraerobii, Wlk. 
Pceciloptera, Latr. 
pulverulenta, Gutr. 
stel laris, Wlk. 
Tcnnentina, White. 


Fam. Membracid^e, Wlk. 

Oxyrhachis, Germ. 
♦indicans, Wlk. 

Centrotus, Fabr. 
♦reponens, Wlk. 
♦malleus, Wlk. 
substitutns, Wlk. 
♦dccipiens, Wlk. 
♦rclinquens, Wlk. 
♦imitator, Wlk. 
♦repressus, Wlk. 
♦tcrininalis, Wlk. 


Fam. CERCoriD.E, Leach. 

Ccrcopis, Fair. 

inclusa, Wlk. 

Ptyclus, Lep. Sf Serv. 
costal is, Wlk. 


L'.03 


Fam. Tettigoniid.e, Wlk. 

Tettigonia, Latr. 
paulula, Wlk. 


Fam. Sc a rid je, Wlk. 

Ledra, Fabr. 
rugosa, Wlk. 
conica, Wlk. 
Gypona, Germ. 
prasina, Wlk. 


Fam. Iassid.e, Wlk. 

Acoccphalus, Germ. 
porrcctus, Wlk. 


Fam. Psyllid^e. Latr. 

Psylla, Goff. 

♦marginalis, Wlk. 


Fam. Coccid-e, Leach. 

Lecanium, Illig. 
Coffeeo, Wlk. 
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CHAP. VII. 

ARACIINIDA MYRIOPODA CRUSTACEA, ETC. 

With a few striking exceptions, the true spiders of 
Ceylon resemble in ooconomy and appearance those we 
are accustomed to see at home. They frequent the 
houses, the gardens, the rocks and the stems of trees; 
and along the sunny paths, where the forest meets the 
open country, the Epeira and her congeners, the true 
net-weaving spiders, extend their lace work, the grace of 
their designs being even less attractive than the beauty 
of the creatures that elaborate them. 

Those that live in the woods select with singular 
sagacity the bridle-paths and narrow passages for ex- 
panding their nets ; no doubt perceiving that the larger 
insects frequent these openings for facility of movement 
through the jungle; and that the smaller ones are (al- 
lied towards them by the currents of air. These nets 
are stretched across the path from four to eight feet 
above the ground, hung from projecting shoots, and 
attached, if possible, fo thorny shrubs ; and sometimes 
exhibit the most remarkable scenes of carnage and 
destruction. I have taken down a ball as large as a 
man’s head consisting of successive layers rolled together, 
in the heart of •which was the den of the family, whilst 
the envelope was formed, sheet after sheet, by coils of 
the old web filled with the wings and limbs of insects 
of all descriptions, from the largest moths and butter- 
flies to mosquitoes and minute coleoptera. Each layer 
appeared to have been originally suspended across the 
passage to intercept the expected prey; and, as it be- 
came surcharged with carcases, it was loosened, tossed 
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over by the wind jot its own weight, and wrapped round 
the nucleus in the centre, the spider replacing it by a 
fresh sheet, to be in turn detached and added to the 
inass within. 

Walckenaer lias described a species of large size, under 
the name of Olios Taprobanius , which is very common 
and conspicuous from the fiery hue of the under surface, 
the remainder being covered with gray hair so short 
and fine that the body seems almost denuded. It spins 
a moderate-sized web, hung vertically between two sets 
of strong lines, stretched one above the other athwart 
the pathways. Some of the spider-cords, thus carried 
horizontally from tree to tree at a considerable height 
from the ground are so strong as to cause a painful check 
across the face when moving quickly against them ; and 
more than once in riding I have had my hat lifted off my 
head by a single thread . 1 

Separated by marked peculiarities of structure, as well 
as of instinct, from the spiders which live in the open 
air, and busy themselves in providing food during the 
day, the Mygale fasciata is not only sluggish in its habits, 
but disgusting in its form and dimensions. Its colour is a 
gloomy brown, interrupted by irregular blotches and faint 
bands (whence its trivial name) ; it is sparingly sprinkled 
with hairs, and its limbs, when expanded, stretch over 
an area of six to eight inches in diameter. It is familiar 
to Europeans in Ceylon, who have given it the name, 
and ascribed to it the fabulous propensities, of the 
Tarentula . 2 


Over the country generally aro 
scattered species of G aster acantha, 
remarkable Jlot their*firm shell-co- 
vered bodies, with projecting knobs 
arranged in pairs. In habit these 
anomalous-looking Epeirida appear 
w> differ in no respect from the 
rest of the family, waylaying their 
prey m similar situations and in the 
same manner. 

Another very singular subgenus, 


| met with in Ceylon, is distinguished 
by the abdomen being dilated behind, 
and armed with two long spines, arch- 
ing obliquely backwards. These ab- 
normal tinas are not so handsomely 
coloured as the smaller species of 
typical form. 

* Species of the true Tarcntulce are 
not uncommon in Ceylon ; thev are 
all of very small size, and perfectly 
harmless. 
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By day it remains concealed in i^s den, whence it 
Issues at night to feed on larvae and worms, devouring 
cockroaches 1 and their pupae, and attacking the milled 
peds, < qrylhtalpas , and other fleshy insects. The Mygale 
is found abundantly in the northern and eastern parts 
of the island, and occasionally in dark unfrequented 
apartments in the western province ; but its inclinations 
are solitary, and it shuns the busy traffic of towns. 

Ticks. — Ticks are to be classed among the intolerable 
nuisances to the Ceylon traveller. They live in immense 
numbers in the jungle 2 , and attaching themselves to 
the plants by the two forelegs, lie in wait to catch at 
unwary animals as they pass. A shower of these dimi- 


1 Mr. RneATt L. Layard lias de- 
scribed the encounter between a My- 
gale and a cockroach, which he wit- 
nessed in the madua of a temple at 
Alittane, between Anarnjapoorn and 
Dambool. When about a yard apart, 
each discerned the other and stood 
still, the spider with his legs slightly 
bent and his body raised, the cock- 
roach confronting him and directing 
his antennae with a restless undu- 
lation towards his enemy. The 
spider, by stealthy mo\emonts, ap- 
proached to within a few inches and 
paused, both. parties e\ eing each other 
intently : then suddenly a rush, a 
seuille, and both fell to the ground, 
when the blatta’s wings closed, the 
spider seized it under the ^throat 
with his claws, and dragging it into 
n corner, the action of his jaws was 
distinctly audible. Next morning 
Mr. Layard found the soft parts of 
the body had been eaten, nothing but 
the head, thorax, and elytra remain- 
ing. — Ann. A Mat/. Nat. Hist.. May, 
1853 . 

2 Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan 
Journal , \ol. i. p. 270, in speaking of 
the multitude of these creatures in 
tlie mountains of Nepal, wonders 
what they find to feed on, as in these 
] Hi m id forests in which they literally 
swarmed, there was neither pathway 
nor animal life. In Ceylon they 
abound everywhere in the plains on 
the low brushwood ; and in the very 


driest seasons they are quite as nu- 
merous as at other times. In tlu* 
mountain zone, 'which is more humid, 
they are less prevalent. Dogs are 
tormented by them j and they display 
something closely allied to cunning 
in always fastening on an animal in 
those parts where they cannot be 
torn otf by his paws ; -on his eye- 
brows, the tips of his ears, and the 
hack of his neck. With a corre- 
sponding instinct I have always ob- 
served in the gambols of the Pariah 
dogs, that they invariably commence 
their attentions by mutually gnawing 
each other’s ears and necks, as if in pur- 
suit of ticks from places from which 
each is unable to expel them for him- 
self. Horses have a similar instinct ; 
and when they meet, they apply their 
teeth to the roots of the ears of their 
companions, to the neck and the 
crown of the head. The buffaloes 
and oxen are relieved of ticks bv the 
crows which rest on their backs as 
they browse, and free them from 
these pests. In the low country the 
same acceptable office is performed 
by the “cattle-keeper heron ” {Anka 
huhulcus ), which is “sure to be found 
in attendance on them while grazing: 
and the animals seem to know their 
benefactors, and stand quietly, while 
the birds peek their tormentors from 
tlieir Hanks.” — May. Nat. Hist. p. 1 1 L 
1844 . 
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nutive vermin will sometimes drop from a branch, if 
unluckily shaken, and disperse themselves over the body, 
each fastening on the neck, the ears, and eyelids, and 
inserting a barbed proboscis. They burrow, with their 
heads pressed as far as practicable under the skin, causing 
a sensation of smarting, as if particles of red hot sand 
had been scattered over the flesh. If torn from their 
hold, the suckers remain behind and form an ulcer. 

The only safe expedient is to tolerate the agony of 

their penetration till a drop of coco-nut oil or the 
juice of a lime can be applied, when these little furies 
drop off without further ill consequences. One very 

large species, dappled with grey, attaches itself to the 

buffaloes. 

Mite*. — The Trombidium tinctorum of Hermann is 
found about Aripo, and generally over the northern pro- 
vinces, — where after a shower of rain or heavy night’s 
dew, they appear in countless myriads. It is about half 
an inch long, like a tuft of crimson velvet, and imparts 
its colouring matter readily to any fluid in which it may 
he immersed. It feeds on vegetable juices, and is per- 
fectly innocuous. Its European representative, similarly 
tinted, and found in garden mould, is commonly called 
the “Little red pillion.” 

Myriapods. — The certainty with which an accidental 
pressure or unguarded touch is resented and retorted by 
a bite, makes the centipede, when it lms taken up its 
temporary abode within a sleeve or the fold of a dress, 
by far the most unwelcome of all the Singhalese assail- 
ants. The great size, too (little short of a foot in length), 
to which it sometimes attains, renders it formidable ; and, 
apart from the apprehension of unpleasant consequences 
b om a wound, one shudders at the bare idea of such 
hideous creatures crawling over the skin, beneath the 
innermost folds of one’s garments. 

At the head of the Myriapod W, and pre-eminent from 
a superiorly-developed organisation, stands the genus 
(mnatia: singular-looking objects; mounted upon 
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slender legs, of gradually increasing length from front to 
rear, the hind ones in some species being amazingly 
prolonged, and all handsomely marked with brown 
annuli in concentric arches. These myriapods are 



harmless, excepting to woodlice, spiders, and young 
cockroaches, which form their ordinary prey. Tiny 
are rarely to be seen ; but occasionally at daybreak, 
after a more than usually abundant repast, they may 
be observed motionless, and resting with their regularly 
extended limbs nearly flat against the walls. On being 
disturbed they dart away with a surprising velocity, 
to conceal themselves in chinks until the return of 
night. 

But the species to be really dreaded are the true 
Scolopendrce , which are active and carnivorous, living 
in holes in old walls and other gloomy dens. One 
species 1 attains to nearly the length of a foot, with cor- 
responding breadth ; it is of a dark purple colour, ap- 
proaching black, with ‘yellowish legs and antennae, and 
its whole aspect repulsive and frightful. It is strong 
and active, and evinces an eager disposition to light 
when molested. The Scolopendrce are gifted by nature 
with a rigid coriaceous armour, which does not yield 
to common pressure, or even to a moderate blow ; so 
that they often escape the most well-deserved and well- 
directed attempts to destroy them, seeking refuge in 
retreats which effectually conceal them from sight. 

There is a smaller one 2 , which frequents dwelling- 


1 Scolopendra ci'a^sa. Temp. 


3 Scolopendra pudges. 
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houses, about one quarter the size of the preceding, of a 
dirty olive colour, with pale ferruginous legs. It is 
this species which generally inflicts the wound, when 
persons complain of being bitten by a- scorpion ; and 
it lias a mischievous propensity for insinuating itself 
into the folds of dress. The bite at first does not occa- 
sion more suffering than would arise from the pene- 
tration of two coarsely-pointed needles ; but after a 
little time the wound swells, becomes acutely painful, 
and if it be over a bone or any other resisting part, 
the sensation is so intolerable as to produce fever. The 
agony subsides after a few hours’ duration. In some 
cases the bite is unattended by any particular degree of 
annoyance, and in these instances it is to be supposed 
that the contents of the poison gland had become ex- 
hausted by previous efforts, since, if much tasked, the 
organ requires rest to enable it to resume its accustomed 
functions and to secrete a supply of venom. 

Millipeds . — In the hot dry season, and in the northern 
portions of the island more especially, the eye is attracted 
along the edges of the sandy roads by fragments of the 
dislocated rings of a huge species of millipede \ lying in 
short, curved tubes, the cavity admitting the tip of the 
little finger. When perfect the creature is two-thirds 
of a foot long, of a brilliant jet black, and with above a 
hundred yellow legs, which, when moving onward, pre- 
sent the appearance of a series of undulations from rear 
to front, bearing the animal gently forwards. This 
jftluft is harmless, and may be handled with perfect im- 
punity. Its food consists chiefly of fruits and the roots 
and stems of succulent vegetables, its jaws not being 
framed for any more formidable purpose. Another 
f wd a very pretty species 2 , quite as black,' but with 
a bright crimson band down the back, and the legs 
similarly tinted, is common in the gardens about Co- 
lombo and throughout the western province. 


1 Julus ater y Temp. 


2 Julus cami/eXf Fab. 
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Crustacea. — The seas around Ceylon abound with 
marine articulata ; but a knowledge of the Crustacea of 
the -island is at present a desideratum ; and with the 
exception of tire few commoner species which frequent 
the shores, or are offered in the markets, we are literally 
without information, excepting the little that can be 
gleaned from already published systematic works. 

In the bazaars several species of edible crabs arc ex- 
posed for sale ; and amongst the delicacies at the tables 
of Europeans, curries made from prawns and lobsters 
are the triumphs of the Ceylon cuisine. Of these latter 
the fishermen sometimes exhibit specimens 1 of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, and of 
a beautiful purple hue, varie- 
gated with white. Along the 
level shore north and south of 
Colombo, and in no less pro- 
fusion elsewhere, the nimble 
little Calling Crabs 2 * scamper 
over the moist sands, currying aloft the 'enormous 
hand (sometimes larger than the rest of the body), 
which is their peculiar characteristic, and which, from 
its beckoning gesture, has suggested their popular 
name. They hurry to conceal themselves in the deep 
retreats which they hollow out in the banks that 
border the sea. 

Sand Crabs. — In the same localities, or a little farther 
inland, the ocypode 8 burrows in the dry soil, making 
deep excavations, bringing up literally armfuls of sand ; 
which with a spring in the air, and employing its other 
limbs, it jerks far from its burrows, distributing it in 
radii to the distance of several feet . 4 So inconvenient 
are the operations of these industrious pests that men 


i Palinurus ornatus, Fab. 3 Ocypode ceratophthabnm , Pall. 

3 ( t ehiHim us tetragon on ? Edw.; G. 4 Ann. Nat. Hist. April, 

annul men? Edw.: G. T>ussumicri ? Paper by Mr. Edgar L. La y utu. 

Edw. 
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are kept regularly employed at Colombo in filling up 
the holes formed by them on the surface pf the Gallo 
face, which is the only equestrian promenade of the 
capital; but so infested by these active little creatures 
that accidents often occur by horses stumbling in their 
troublesome excavations. 

Painted Crabs. — On the reefs which he to the south 
of the harbour at Colombo, the beautiful little painted 
crabs l , distinguished by dark red markings on a yellow 
ground, may be seen all day long running nimbly in 
the spray, and ascending and descending in security 
the almost perpendicular sides of the rocks which are 
washed by the waves. Paddling Crabs 2 , with the hind 
pair of legs terminated by flattened plates to assist them 
in swimming, are brought up in the fishermen’s nets. 
Hermit Crabs take possession of the deserted shells of 
the univalves, and crawl in pursuit of garbage along 
the moist beach. Prawns and shrimps furnish deli- 
cacies for the breakfast table ; and the delicate little 
pea crab, Pontonia injlata 3 , recalls its Mediterranean 
congener 4 , which attracted the attention of Aristotle, 
from taking up its habitation in the shell of the living 
pinna. 

Anxelidjs. — The marine Annelides of the island 
have not as yet been investigated ; a cursory glance, 
however, amongst the stones on the beach at Trinco- 
nialie and in the pools, which afford convenient basins 
lor examining them, would lead to the belief that the 
marine species are not numerous ; tubicole genera, as 
well as some nereids, are found, but there seems to be 
little diversity ; though it is not impossible that a 
closer scrutiny might be repaid by the discovery of 
some interesting forms. 

Leeches . — Of all the plagues which beset the traveller 


* Crapsus strigosus f Herbst. 
Neptunns pelagicus, Linn. ; N. 
sungu i n olmtus, Herbst, &c. &c. 


3 Milne Edw. 1 list. Nat. Crust, vol. 
ii. p. .300. 

4 lHnnotheres veternm. 
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in the rising grounds of Ceylon, the most detested are 
the land leeches . 1 They are not frequent in the plains, 


1 Hatnadipsa Cvylanica , Bose. 
Blainv. These pests are not, how- 
ever, confined to Ceylon ; they infest 
the lower ranges of the Himalaya. 
— Hooker, vol. i. p. 107,- vol. ii. 
p. 54. Tiiunberg, who records 
( Travels , vol. iv. p. 232) having seen 
them in Ceylon, likewise met with 
them in the forests and slopes of 
Batavia. Marsden ( Hist . p. 311) 
complains of them dropping on tra- 
vellers in Sumatra. Knorr foimd 
them at Japan ; and it is affirmed 
that they aoound in islands farther 
to the eastward. M. Gay encoun- 
tered them in Chili. — (Moquin- 
Tandon, Hirudin6es , pp. 211, 346.) It 
is very doubtful, however, whether 
all those are to bo referred to one 
species. M. de Blainville, under 
II. Ceylaniea } in the Diet, de Scien. 
Nut. vol. xlvii. p. 271, quotes M. Bose 
as authority for the kind which that 
naturalist describes being “ rouges et 
tacliet^es ; ” which is scarcely ap- 

f licable to the Singhalese species. 

t is more than probable, therefore, 
considering the period at which 
M. Bose wrote, that he obtained his 
information ,from travellers to the 
further east, and lias connected with 
the habitat universally ascribed to 
them from old Knox’s work (Part 1 . 
chap, vi.) a meagre description v more 
properly belonging to the land leech 
of Batavia or Japan. In all like- 
lilraod, therefore, there may be a 
II. Boscii , distinct from the II. Cey- 



F.YES AND TEETH OF THE LAND LEECHES 
OF CEYLON 

lanica. That which is found in 
Ceylon is round, a little flattened on 
the inferior surface, largest at the 
anal extremity, thence gradually ta- 


pering forward, and with the anal 
composed of four rings, and wider in 
proportion than in other species. It 
is of a clear brown colour, with a 
yellow strip<$ the entire length of each 
side, and a greenish dorsal one. The 
body is formed of 100 rings; the eyes, 
of which there are five pairs, are 
placed in an arch on the dorsal sur- 
face ; the first four pairs occupying 
contiguous rings (thus differing from 
the water leeches, which have an un- 
occupied ring betwixt the third ’and 
fourth) ; the fifth pair are located on 
the seventh ring, two vacant rings in- 
tervening. To Dr. Thwaites, Director 
of the Botanic Garden at Peradinia, 
who at my request examined their 
structure minutely, I am indebted for 
tli e following most interesting particu- 
lars respecting them. u I have been 
giving a little time to the examination 
of the land leech. I find it to ha\« 
five pairs of ocelli, the first four 
seated on corresponding segments, 
and the posterior pair on the seventh 
segment or ring, the fifth and sixth 
rings being eyeless (Jig. A). The 
mouth is very retractile, and the 
aperture is shaped as in ordinary 
leeches. The serratures of the teeth, 
or rather the teeth themselves, are 
very beautiful. Each of the three 
u teeth,” or cutting instruments, is 
principally muscular, the muscular 
.body being very clearly seen. The 
rounded edge in which the teeth are 
sot appears to be cartilaginous in 
structure ; the teeth are very numer- 
ous, {Jig. B) ; but some near the base 
have a curious appendage, apparently 
(I have not yet made this out quite sa- 
tisfactorily) set upon one side. I have 
not yet been able to detect the anal 
or sexual pores. The anal sucker 
seems to be formed of four rings, 
and on each side above is a sort of 
crenated flesh -like appendege. The 
tint of the common species is yellow- 
ish-brown or snuff-coloured, streaked 
with black, with a yellow-greenish 

dorsal, and another lateral line along 
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which are too hot and dry for them ; but amongst the 
rank vegetation in the lower ranges of the hill country, 
which is kept damp by frequent showers, they are found 
in tormenting profusion. They are terrestrial, never 
visiting ponds or streams. In size they are about an 
inch in length, and as fine as a common knitting needle ; 
but capable of distension till they equal a quill in thick- 
ness, and attain a length of nearly two inches. Their 
structure is so flexible that they can insinuate them- 
selves through the meshes of the finest stocking, not 
only seizing on the feet and ankles, but ascending to 
the back and throat, and fastening on the tenderest 
parts of the body. The coffee planters, who five amongst 
these pests, are obliged, in order to exclude them, to 
envelope their legs in “ leech gaiters ” made of closely 
woven cloth. The natives smear their bodies with oil, 
tobacco ashes, or lemon juice 1 ; the latter serving not 
only to stop the flow of blood, but to expedite the 
healing of the wounds. In moving, the land leeches 
have the power of planting one extremity on the earth 
and raising the other perpendicularly to watch for their 
victim. Such is their vigilance and instinct, that on 
the approach of a passer-by to a spot which they 
infest, they may be seen amongst the grass and fallen 
leaves on the edge of a native path, poised erect, and 


its whole length. There is a larger 
species to be found in this garden 
with a broad green dorsal fascia; 
hut I have not been able to procure 
one although I have offered a small 
reward to any coolie who will bring 
ine one.” In a subsequent commu- 
nication Mr, Thwaites remarks u that 
the dorsal longitudinal fascia is of the 
same width as the lateral ones, and 
differs only in being perhaps slightly 
jnore green ; the colour of the three 
jasciae varies from brownish yellow 
to bright green.” He likewise states 


u that the rings which compose the 
body are just 100, and the teeth 70 
to 80 in each set, in a single row, 
except to one end, where they are 
in a double row.” 

1 The Minorite friar, Odobic of 
Portenau, writing in A. d. 1320, says 
that the gem-finders Who sought tne 
jewels around Adam’s Peak, “take 
lemons which they peel, anointing 
themselves with the juice thereof, so 
that the leeches may not be able to 
hurt them.” — Hakluyt, Voy. vol. ii. 
p. 58. 
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preparing for their attack on man and horse. On 
descrying their prey they advance rapidly by semi- 
circular strides, fixing one end firmly and arching the 



other forwards, till by successive advances they can 
lay hold of the traveller’s foot, when they disengage 
themselves from the ground and ascend his dress in 
search of an aperture to enter. In .these encounters 
the individuals in the rear of a party of travellers 
in the jungle invariably fare worst, as the leeches, 
once warned, of their approach, congregate with sin- 
gular celerity. Their size is so insignificant, and the 
wound they make is so skilfully punctured, that both 
arc generally imperceptible, and the first intima- 
tion of their onslaught is the trickling of the blood 
or a chill feeling of the leech when it begins to 
hang heavily on the skin from being distended by 
its repast. Horses are driven wild by them, and 
stamp the ground in fury to shake them from their 
fetlocks, to which they hang in bloody tassels. The 
bare legs of the palankin bearers and coolies are a 
favourite resort ; and, their hands being too much en- 
gaged to be spared to pull them off, the leeches hang 
like bunches of grapes round their ankles ; and I have 
seen the blood literally flowing over the edge of a 
European’s shoe from their innumerable bites. Ia 
healthy constitutions the wounds, if not irritated, gene- 
rally heal, occasioning no other inconvenience than a 
slight inflammation and itching ; but in those with a 
bad state of body, the punctures, if rubbed, are liable 
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to degenerate into ulcers, which may lead to the loss of 
the limb or life. Both Marshall and Davy mention, 
that during the marches of troops in the mountains, 
when the Kandyans were in rebellion, in 1818, the sol- 
diers, and especially the Madras sepoys, with the pioneers 
and coolies, suffered so severely from this cause that 
numbers of them perished. 1 

One circumstance regarding tliqse land leeches is re- 
markable and unexplained ; they are helpless without 
moisture, and in the hills where they abound at all 
other times, they entirely disappear during long droughts ; 
— yet re-appear instantaneously on the very first fall of 
rain ; and in spots previously parched, where not one 
was visible an hour before ; a single shower is sufficient 
to reproduce them in thousands, lurking beneath the 
decaying leaves, or striding with rapid movements 
across the gravel. Whence do they re-appear? I)o 
they, too, take a “ summer sleep,” like the reptiles, 
molluscs, and tank fishes, or may they be, like the 
Rotifera , dried up and preserved for an indefinite period, 
resuming their vital activity on the mere recurrence of 
moisture ? • 

Besides the medicinal leech, a species of which 2 is 


1 Davy’s Ceylon, p. 104 ; Mar- 
shall’s Ceylon , p. 15. 

8 Hirudo smiguisorba. The paddi- 
field leech of Ceylon, used for sur- 
gical purposes, has the dorsal sur- 
face of blackish olive, with several 
longitudinal striae, more or less de- 
fined ; the crenated margin yellow. 
The ventral surface is fulvous, bor- 
dered laterally with olive ; the ex- 
treme margin yellow. The eyes are 



DORSAL. ventral,. 


ranged as in the common medicinal 
VOL. I. 


leccli of Europe; the four anterior ones 
rather larger than the others. The 
teeth are 1 40 in each series, appearing 
as a single row ; in size diminishing 
gradually from one end, very close 
set, and about half the width of a 
tooth apart. When of full size, the, so 
leeches are about two inches long, 
but reaching to six inches when ex- 
tended. Mr. Thwaites, to whom I 
am indebted for these particulars, 
adds that he saw in a tank at Colonna 
Corle leeches which appeared to him 
flatter and of a darker colour than 
those described above, but that. he 
had not an opportunity of examining 
them particularly. 

Mr. Thwaites states that there is 
a smaller tank leech of an olive-green 
colour, with some indistinct longi- 
tudinal striae on the upper surface ; 


X 
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found in Ceylon, nearly double the size of the European 
one, and with a prodigious faculty of engorging blood, 
there is another pest in the low country, which is a 
source of considerable annoyance, and often of loss, to 
the husbandman. This is the cattle leech 1 , which 
infests the stagnant pools, chiefly in the alluvial lands 
around the base of the mountain zone, to which the 
cattle resort by day, and the wild animals by night, to 
quench their tliirst and to bathe. Lurking amongst 
the rank vegetation which fringes these deep pools, and 
hid by the broad leaves, or concealed among the stems 
and roots covered by the water, there are quantities of 
these pests in wait to attack the animals that approach 
them. Their natural food consists of the juices of 
lumbriei and other invcrtebrata ; but they generally 
avail themselves of the opportunity 'afforded by the 
dipping of the muzzles of the animals into the water 
to fasten on their nostrils, and by degrees to make 
their way to the deeper recesses of the nasal passages, 
and the mucous membranes of the throat and gullet. 
As many as a dozen have been found attached to the 
epiglottis and •pharynx of a bullock, producing such 
irritation and submucous effusion that death has even- 


the erenated margin o*f a pale yellow- 
ish-green ; ocelli as in the paddi-field 
leech, Length, one inch at rest, 
three inches when extended. 

Air. E. Layard informs us, Mag. 
Nat. Hist. p. 225, 1853, that a bub- 
bling spring at the village of Ton- 
niotoo, three miles S. W. of Moele- 
tivoe, supplies most of the leeches 
used in the island. Those in use at- 
Colombo are obtained in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

1 lltemopsis paludum. In size the 
cattle leech of Ceylon is somewhat 
larger than the medicinal leech of 
Europe ; in colour it is of a uniform 
brown without bands, unless a rufous 
margin may be so considered. It 


has dark strife. The body is some- 
what rounded, flat when swimming* 
and composed of rather more than 
ninety rings. The greatest dimen- 
sion is a little in advance of the anal 
sucker; the body thence tapers to 
the other extremity, which ends m 
an upper lip projecting considerably 
beyond the mouth. The eyes, ten ui 
number, are disposed as in the com- 
mon leech. The mouth is oval, the 
biting apparatus with difficulty seen, 
and the teeth not very numerous. 
The bite is 'so little acute that tie 
moment of attachment and of divi- 
sion of the membrane is scarce y 
perceived by the sufferer from 1 
attack. 
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tually ensued ; and so tenacious are the leeches that even 
after death they retain their hold for some hours . 1 


Articulata. 

APTERA. 


Tbysanura. 

Podura albicollis. 
atricollis. 
in Junta, 
pilosa. 

Achoreutes coccinca. 

Lcpisma nigrofasciata, Temp, 
nigra. 

Arachnida. 

Buthus afer, Linn. 

Ceylon icus, Koch. 

Scoipio linearis. 

Ohelit'er librorum. 
oblongus. 

Obi&ium crassifemur. 

Phrynns lunatus, Pall. 

Thelyphonus cuudatus, Linn. 

Phalatigimn bisignatum. 

Mygale fasciata, Walck. 

Olios taprobanius, Walck. 

Ncphila ? 

Tronibidium tinctorum, Herm. 

Oribata ? 

IxodcS* ? 

Myriapod a. 

Ccrmatia dispar. 

Lithobius umbratilis. 

Scolopendra crassa. 
spinosa, Newp. 
patlipes. 

Grayii f Newp. 
tuberculidens, Newp. 
Ceylonensis, Newp. 
flava, Newp. 
ohvacea . 
abdominalis. 

Cryptops sordidus. 
assimilis. 


Geophilus tegularius. 

speciosus. 

Jul us ater. 

carnifex, Fabr. 
pallipes. 

Jlamceps. 

pallidus. 

Craspedosoma jidoides. 
preeusta. 

Polydesmus grnnnlatus. 

Cambala catenulata. 

Zephronia conspicua. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Decapoda brachyura. 

Polybius. 

Neptunus pclagicus, Linn. 

sunguinolentus, Herbst. 
Thalamita .... ? 

Tlielplmsa Indica , Lair. 

Cardisoma .... f 

Ocypoda ceratophthalinus, Pall. 

macrocera, Edw. 

Gelasimus tettagonon, Edw. 
annulipes, Edw. 

Macrophthalmus carinimanus, Latr. 
Grapsus rnessor , Forsk. 

strigosus, Herbst. 

Plagusia dcpressa, Fabr. 

Calappa philargus, Linn. 

tuber culata, Fabr. 

Matuta victor, Fabr. 

Leucosia fugax, Fabr. 

Dorippe. 

Decapoda anomura. 

Dromia .... f 
Hippa Asiatica, Edw. 

Pagurus affinis, Edw. 

punctulatus, Oliv. 

Porcellana .... 


1 Even men are not safe, when 
looping to drink at a pool, from the 
assault of the cattle leeches. They 
cannot penetrate the human skin, 
cut the delicate membrane of the 
**HP°U8 passages is easily ruptured 


by their serrated jaws. Instances 
have come to my knowledge of Eu- 
ropeans into whose nostrils they have 
gained admission and caused serious 
disturbance. 


x 2 
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Deoapoda macrura. 

Scyllarus orientalis , Fab. 
Palinurus ornatus, Fab. 
affinis , N.S. 

Crangon .... * 

Alpheus .... f 

Pontonia inflata, Edw. 
Palceinon carcinus, Fabr. 
Stcnopus . . . • ? 

Peneus .... ? 

Stomatopoda. 

Squilla .... f 

Gonodactylus chiragra, Fabr. 


CIRRHIPEDIA. 

Lepas. 

Balanus. 

ANNELIDA. 

Tubicolas. 

Dorsibranchiata. 

Abranchia.' 

Hirudo sanguisorba. 

Thwaitesii. 

Haemopsis paludttm. 
Hsemadipsa Ceylana, Blainu. 
Lumbricus . . . . ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

SOURCES OF SINGHALESE HISTORY.— THE MAIIAWANSO AND 
OTHER NATIVE ANNALS. 

It was long affirmed by Europeans that the Singhalese 
annals, like those of the Hindus, were devoid of interest 
or value as historical material ; that, as religious dis- 
quisitions, they were the ravings of fanaticism, and that 
myths and romances had been reduced to the semblance 
of national chronicles. Such was the opinion of the 
Portuguese writers De Barros and I)e Couto ; and 
Valentyn, who, about the year 1725, published his 
great work on the Dutch possessions in India, states 
his conviction that no reliance can be placed on such of 
the Singhalese books as profess to record the ancient 
condition of the country. These he held to be even of 
less authority than the traditions of the same events 
which had descended from father to son. On the in- 
formation of learned Singhalese, drawn apparently from 
the Rajavali , he inserted an account of the native sove- 
reigns, from the earliest times to the arrival of the Portu- 
guese; but, wearied by the monotonous inanity of the 
story, he omitted every reign between the fifth and 
fifteenth centuries of the Christian era. 1 

A writer, who, under the signature of Pitilalethes, 
published, in 1816, A History of Ceylon from the earliest 
period , adopted the dictum of Valentyn, and contented 
himself with still further condensing the “ account,” 
which the latter had given “ of the ancient Emperors 

1 Valentyn, Oud en Nieuw Dost- Indian, fyc., Landbeschryviny van V Eyland 
tryfon. ch. iv. p. 60 . 

x 4 
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and Kings ” of the island. Dr. Davy compiled that 
portion of his excellent narrative which has reference 
to the early history of Kandy, chiefly from the recitals 
of the most intelligent natives, borrowed, as in the case 
of the informants of Yalentyn, from the perusal of the 
popular legends ; and he and every other author unac- 
quainted with the native language, who wrote on Ceylon 
previous to 1833, assumed without inquiry the non- 
existence of historic data. 1 

It was not till about the year 1826 that the discovery 
was made and communicated to Europe, that whilst the 
history of India was only to be conjectured from myths 
and elaborated from the dates on copper grants, or 
fading inscriptions on rocks and columns 2 , Ceylon 
was in possession of continuous written chronicles, 
rich in authentic facts, and not only presenting a con- 
nected history of the island itself, but also yielding 
valuable materials for elucidating that of India. At 
the moment when Prinscp was deciphering the myste- 
rious Buddhist inscriptions, which are scattered over 
Hindustan and Western India, and when Csoma de 
Kbrrbs was unrolling the Buddhist records of Thibet, 
and Hodgson those of Nepaul, a fellow labourer of 
kindred genius was successfully exploring the Pali manu- 
scripts of Ceylon, and developing results not less re- 
markable nor less conducive to the illustration of the 
early history of Southern Asia. Mr. Tumour, a civil 
officer of the Ceylon service 3 , was then administering 

1 Davy’s Ceylon, c. x. p. 293. See vice in 1818, in which he rose to the 
also Perceval’s Ceylon, p. 4. highest rank. He was distinguished 

a Keinaud, Me moire mrVIndc, p. 3. equally by his abilities and his modest 

3 George Tcrno ur was the eldest display of them. Interpreting in its 
son of the lion. George Tumour, largest sense the duty enjoined on 
son of the first Earl of Winterton ; him, as a public officer, of acquiring 
his mother being Emilio, niece to the a knowledge of the native languages, « 
Cardinal Due de Beausset. lie was he extended his studies, from the 
bom in Ceylon in 1799, and having vernacular and written Singha} 68 ^ 
been educated in England under the to Pali, the great root and original 
guardianship of the Bight Hon. Sir of both, known only to the Buddhist 
Thomas Maitland, then governor of priesthood, and imperfectly and even 
the island, he entered the Civil Ser- rarely amongst them. No diction- 
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the government of the district of Saffragam, and being 
resident at Katnapoora near the foot of Adam's Peak, 
he was enabled to pursue his studies under the guid- 


ftries then existed to assist in defining 
the meaning of Pali terms which no 
teacher could be found capable of ren- 
dering into English, so that Mr. Tur- 
noiir was entirely dependent on his 
knowledge of Singhalese as a medium 
for translating them. To an ordinary 
mind such obstructions would have 
proved insurmountable, aggravated 
as they were by discouragements 
arising from the assumed barrenness 
of the field, and the absence of all 
sympathy with his pursuits, on the 
part of those around him, yvho re- 
serv ed their applause and encourage- 
ment till success had rendered him 
independent of either. To this in- 
difference of the government officers, 
Major Forbes, who was then the re- 
sident at Matelle, formed an honour- 
able exception ; and his narrative of 
Blerm Years in Ceylg/i shows with 
what ardour and success he shared 
the tastes and cultivated the studies 
to which he had been directed by the 
genius and example of Tumour. So 
zealous and unobtrusive were the 
pursuits of the latter, that even his 
immediate connexions and relatives 
were unaware of the value and extent 
of his acquirements till apprised of 
their importance and profundity by 
the acclamation with which his dis- 
coveries and translations from the 
Pali were received by the an. vans of 
Europe. Major Forbes, in a private 
letter, which I have been permitted 
to . see, speaking of the difficulty of 
doing justice to the literary cha- 
racter of Tumour, and the ability; 
energy, and perseverance which he 
exhibited in his historical investiga- 
tions, says, “ his Epitome of the His - 
t° n V of Ceylon was from the first 
correct ; I saw it seven years before 
it was published, and it scarcely re- 
quired an alteration afterwards.” 
Whilst engaged in his translation 
of the Mahawanso, Tubnouii, amongst 
other able papers on Buddhist History 
and Indian Chronology in the Journal 


of the Bengal Asiatic Society , v. 521, 
vi. 200, 700, 1040, contributed a 
series of essays on the Pali- Buddhis- 
tic al Annals, which were published in 
| 1830, 1837, 1838. — Joum. Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal , vi. 501, 714, vii. 080, 
789, 010. At various times he pub- 
lished in the sumo journal an account 
of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon, lb, 
vi. 850, and notes on the inscriptions 
on the columns of Delhi, Allahabad, 
and Bctiah, &c. &c., and frequent 
notices of Ceylon coins and inscrip- 
tions. He had likewiso planned 
another undertaking of signal im- 
portance, the translation into En- 
glish of a Pali version of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures, an ancient copy 
of which lie had discovered, unen- 
cumbered by tlio ignorant commen- 
taries of later writers, and the fables 
with which they have defaced the 
plain and simple doctrines of the 
early faith. lie Announced his in- 
tention in the Introduction to the 
Mahawanso to expedite the publica- 
tion, as “the least tardy means of 
effecting a comparison of the Pali 
with the Sanskrit version ” (p. cx.). 
TIis correspondence with Prinsep, 
which I have been permitted by 
his family to inspect, abounds with 
the evidence of inchoate inquiries 
in which their congenial spirits had 
a common interest, but which were 
abruptly ended by the premature de- 
cease of both. Tumour, with shat- 
tered health, returned to Europe in 
1842, and died at Naples on the 
10th of April in the following year. 
The first volume of his translation 
of the Mahawanso, which contains 
thirty-eight chapters out of the hun- 
dred winch form the original work, 
was published at Colombo in 1837 ; 
and apprehensive that scepticism 
might assail the authenticity of a 
discovery so important, ho accom- 
panied his English version with a 
reprint of the original Pali in Roman 
characters with diacritical points. 
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ance of Galle, a learned priest, through whose instru- 
mentality he obtained from the Wihara, at Mulgiri-galla, 
near Tangalle (a temple founded about 130 years before 
the Christian era), some rare and important manu- 
scripts, the perusal of which gave an impulse and di- 
rection to the investigations which occupied the rest of 
his life. 

It is necessary to premise, that the most renowned 
of the Singhalese books .is the Mahawanso , a metrical 
chronicle, containing a dynastic history of the island for 
twenty-three centuries from B.c. 543 to a.d. 1758. But 
being written in Pah verse its existence in modern times 
was only known to the priests, and owing to the obscurity 
of its diction it had ceased to be studied by even the learned 
amongst them. 

To relieve the obscurity of their writings, and supply 
the omissions, occasioned by the fetters of rhythm and 
the necessity of permutations and elisions, required to 
accommodate their phraseology to the obligations of 
verse ; the Pali authors of antiquity were accustomed 
to accompany their metrical compositions with a tika 
or running commentary, which contained a literal ver- 
sion of the mystical text, and supplied illustrations of 
its more abstruse passages. Such a tika on the Maha- 
wanso was generally known to have been written ; but 
so utter was the neglect into which both it and the 
original text had been permitted to fall, that Tumour 
till 1826 had never met with an individual who had 
critically read the one, or more than casually heard 
of the existence of the other. 1 At length, amongst 


He did not live to conclude the task 
he hod so nobly begun ; he died while 
engaged on the second volume of his 
translation, and only a feW chapters, 
executed with his characteristic ac- 
curacy, remain in manuscript in the 
possession of his surviving relatives. 
It diminishes, though in a slight de- 
gree, our regret for the interruption 
of his literaiy labours to know that 
the section of the Mahawanso which 


he left unfinished is inferior both in 
authority and value to the earlier 
portion of the work, and that being 
composed at a period when literature 
was at its lowest ebb in Ceylon, 1 
differs little if at all from other 
chronicles written during the decline 
of the native dynasty. . , 

j 1 T urx our’ s Mahawanso jintroauc,- 

tion, vol. i. p. ii. 
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the books which were procured for himfrby the high 
priest of Saffragam, was one which proved to be 
this neglected commentary on the mystic and other- 
wise unintelligible Mahawanso ; and by the assistance 
of this precious document he undertook, with confidence, 
a translation into English of the long lost chronicle, and 
thus vindicated the claim of Ceylon to the possession of 
an authentic and unrivalled record of its national 
history. 

The title “ Mahawanso,” which means literally the 
u Genealogy of the Great” properly belongs only to 
the first section of the work, extending from B.c. 543 to 
a.d. 301 *, and containing the history of the early kings, 
from Wijayo to Maha Sen, with whom the Singhalese 
consider the “ Great Dynasty ” to end. The author 
of this portion was Malianamo, uncle of the king 
Dhatu Sena, in whose reign it was compiled, between 
the years a.d. 450 and 477, from annals in the vernacular 
language then existing at Anarajapoora. 2 

The sovereigns who succeeded Maha Sen are distin- 
guished as the 44 Sulu-wanse,” the 44 lower race,” and 
the story of their hue occupies the continuation of this 
extraordinary chronicle, the second portion of which 
was written by order of the illustrious king Prakrama 
Balm, about the year a.d. 12G6, and the narrative 
was carried on, under subsequent sovereigns, down to 
the year a.d. 1758, the latest chapters having been 
compiled by command of the King of Kandy, Kirti- 


1 Although the Mahawanso must 
be regarded as containing tho earliest 
historical notices of Ceylon, the 
island, under its Sanskrit name of 
Lanka, occupies a prominent place 
in the mythical poems of the Hindus, 
and its conquest by Rama i3 the 
theme of the Ramayana, one of the 
oldest epics in existence. In the 
Raja- Taranaini also, an historical 
chronicle which may be regarded as 
the Mahawanso of Kashmir, very 
e «rly accounts of Ceylon are con- 
tained, and the historian records that 


the King Megavahana, who, accord- 
ing to the chronology of Troy or, 
reigned a.d. 24, mode an expedition 
to Ceylon for the purpose of extend- 
ing Buddhism, and visited Adam’s 
Peak, where he had an interview 
with the native sovereign. — Itqja- 
Tarangini, Book iii. si. 71 — 70. lb. 
vol. ii. p. 364. 

3 Mahaioanso , c. i. The early 
Arabian travellers in Ceylon mention 
the official historiographers employed 
by order of the kings. See Vol. I. 
Pt. in. ch. viii. p. 387, note. 
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Sri, partly from Singhalese works brought back to the 
island from Siam (whither they had been, carried at 
former periods by priests despatched upon missions), and 
partly from native histories, which had escaped the 
general destruction of such records in the reign of 
Baja Singha I., an apostate from Buddhism, who, about 
the year a.d. 1590, during the period when the Por- 
tuguese were in occupation of the low country, exter- 
minated the priests of Buddha, and transferred the 
care of the shrine on Adam’s Peak to Hindu Fakirs. 

But the Mahawanso , although the most authentic, 
and probably the most ancient, is by no means the only 
existing Singhalese chronicle. Between the 14th and 
18th centuries several historians recorded passing events; 
and as these corroborate and supplement the narrative 
of the greater work, they present ah uninterrupted 
Historical Becord of the highest authenticity, com- 
prising the events of nearly twenty-four centuries. 1 

From the data furnished by these, and from corrobo- 
rative sources 2 , Tumour, in addition to many elabo- 
rate contributions drawn from the recesses of Pali 
learning in elucidation of the chronology of India, was 


* In 1833 Upham published, under 
the title of The Sacred and Historical 
Books of Ceylon , translations of what 
professed to be authentic copies of 
the Mahawamo, the Eajarainacari 
and 1 iajavali; prepared for the use 
of Sir Alexander Johnston when 
Chief- Justice of the island. Hut 
Tumour, in the introduction to his 
masterly translation of the Maha- 
wamo , has shown that Sir Alexander 
had been imposed upon, and that the 
alleged transcripts supplied to him 
are imperfect as regards the original 
text and unfaithful as translations. 
Of the Mahawanso in particular, Mr. 
Tumour says, in a private letter 
which I have seen, that the early part 
of Upham’s volume “is not a trans- 
lation but a compendium of several 
works, and the subsequent portions 
a mutilated abridgment.” The Baja- 


valiy which is the most valuable of 
these volumes, was translated for Sir 
Alexander Johnston by Mr. Diony- 
sius Lambertus Pereira, who was then 
Interpreter-Moodliar to the Cutchery 
at Matura. These English versions, 
though discredited as independent 
authorities, are not without value 
in so far as they afford corroborate e 
support to the genuine text of the 
Mahawanso , and on this account I 
have occasionally cited them. 

8 Besides the Mahawamo , Baja- 
ratnacaH ', and Bajavali , the other 
native chronicles relied on by Tur- 
nour in compiling his epitome were the 
Pvjavali , composed in the thirteenth 
century, th e Neekaaysangrdha , written 
a.d. 1347, and the Account of the 
Embassy to Siam in the reign of Raja 
Singha LL, aj >. 1739-47, by Wilba- 

AGEDERE MUDIANSE. 
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enabled to prepare an Epitome of the History of Ceylon, 
in which he has exhibited the succession and genealogy 
of one hundred and sixty-five kings, who filled the 
throne during 2341 years, extending from * the in- 
vasion of the island from Bengal, by Wijayo, in the 
year B.c. 543 to its conquest by the British in 1798. 
In this work, after infinite labour, he has succeeded 
in condensing the events of each reign, commemorat- 
ing the founders of the chief cities, and noting the 
erection of the great temples and Buddhist monuments, 
and the construction of some of those gigantic reservoirs 
and works for irrigation, which, though in ruins, arrest 
the traveller in astonishment at their stupendous di- 
mensions. He thus effectually demonstrated the mis- 
conceptions of those who previously believed the litera- 
ture of Ceylon to be destitute of historic materials. 1 

Besides evidence of a less definite character, there is* 
one remarkable coincidence which affords grounds for 
confidence in the faithfulness of the purely historic 
portion of the Singhalese chronicles ; due allowance 
being made for that exaggeration of style which is 
apparently inseparable from oriental recital. The cir- 
cumstance alluded to is the mention in the Mahawanso 
of the Chandragupta, so often alluded to by the Sanskrit 
writers, who, as Sir William Jones was the first to 
discover, is identical with Sandraeottus or Sandra- 
coptus, the King of the Prasii, to whose court, on the 
banks of the Ganges, Megasthenes was accredited as an 
ambassador from Seleucus Nicator, about 323 years be- 
fore Christ. Along with a multitude of facts relating to 


1 By the help of Ttjrnour’s trans- 
lation of the Mahawanso and the 
versions of the Rajaratnacari and 
Rajavali, published by Upham, two 
authors have since expanded the 
Epitome of the former into something 
like a connected narrative, and those 
who wish to pursue the investigation 
of the early story of the island, will 
find facilities in the History of Ceylon, 


published by Knighton in 1845, 
and in the first volume of Ceylon 
and its Dependencies, by Priviiam, 
London, 1849. To facilitate re- 
ference I have appended a Chrono- 
logical List of Singhalese Sovereigns, 
compiled from the historical epitome 
of Tumour. See Note B. at tne end 
of this chapter. 
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Ceylon, the Mahawanso contains a chronologically con- 
ne^t&I history bf Buddhism in India from b.c. 590 to b.c. 
307, a period signalized in classical story by the Indian 
expedition • of Alexander the Great, and by the Embassy 
of Megasthenps to Palibothra, — events which in their 
results form the great link connecting the Tiistories of 
the West and East, but which have been omitted or 
perverted in the scanty and perplexed annals of the 
Hindus, because they tended to the exaltation of Bud- 
dhism, a religion loathed by .the Brahmans. 

The Prasii, or people of Magadha, occupy a promi- 
nent place "in the history of Ceylon* inasmuch as 
Gotarna Buddha* die great founder of die faith of its 
people, was a prince of that country, and Mahindo, 
who finally established the Buddhist religion amongst 
them, was the great-grandson of Chandagutto, a prince 
whose name thus recorded in the Mahawanso 1 (not- 
withstanding a chronological discrepancy of about sixty 
years), may with little difficulty be identified with the 
“ Chandragupta ”-of the Hindu Purana, and tile* “ San- 
dracottus ” of Mega&thencs. 

This is one out of the many coincidences which' demon- 
strate the authenticity of the ancient annals of Ceylon ; 
and from sources so venerable, and materials so abun- 
dant, I propose to select a few of the leading events, 
sufficient to illustrate •■the origin, and Explain the in- 
fluence of institutions and customs which exist at the 
present day in Ceylon, and which, from time imme- 
morial, have characterised the inhabitants of the island. 

NOTE (A.) 

ANCIENT MAP OF CEYLON. 

So far as I am aware, no map has ever been produced, ex- 
hibiting the comparative geography of Ceylon, and placing its 
modern names in juxtaposition with their Sanskrit and Pali 

1 Mahawanso, ch. v. p. 21, See also Wilson’s Kotos to the Vishnu 
Parana, p. 468. 
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originals. In the comprehensive plan which Burnouf had drawn 
up for an exposition of the history of the island, in -elucidation 
of the progress of Buddhism in India, he intended to include a 
chart to exhibit its archseological divisions and localities ; and in 
the only portion of the work which he lived to complete, and 
which was published, after his decease, by M. Jules Mohl, under 
the title of 1 Recherches mr la Geographie ancienne de Ceylon, 
in the Journal Asiatique for January, 1857, he has enlarged 
upon the necessity of such a chart, and the difficulties likely to 
attend its construction. He had discovered that many names of 
historic interest had utterly disappeared from the modern map, 
or become so changed as to be scarcely recognisable, and that 
Sanskrit words especially had been so superseded by Singhalese 
as to be no longer susceptible of identification ; so that, in order 
to trace the events of .which Ceylon was the theatre, between 
the fourth and the seventh centuries, he found himself obliged 
to construct a map in which it was his design to restore the 
ancient nomenclature, and correct the corrupted orthography 
where it had not been altogether obliterated. 

This task Burnouf appears to have commenced, but death 
interrupted its progress ; and he left behind only some manu- 
script materials, consisting of lists of the names of those towns 
arid villages, the great majority of which he had found it impos- 
sible to identify. These papers have been confided to me by his 
literary executor, M. Jules Mohl, and by their help and the aid 
of similar collections made by Tumour and others, I have ven- 
tured to produce the map which accompanies this chapter, and 
which, notwithstanding the omission of a great number of names 
that it is no longer possible to place, fixes, with at least compa- 
rative accuracy, the principal localities, mountains* rivers, and 
cities mentioned in the Mahawanso, the Rajavali , and Raja- 
mtnaearL The names wanting are chiefly those of villages, 
tanks, and wiharas, which, although occurring frequently in the 
ecclesiastical portion of these chronicles, are of little political o 
historic importance. 
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NOTE (B.) 

NATIVE SOVEREIGNS OF CEYLON. 

N.B. The names of subordinate or cotemporary Princes are printed in Italics . 


Names aud Relationship of each succeeding Sovereign. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 


> brothers in-law 


Wejaya, founder of the. Wejayan dynasty 
Upatissa 1st, minister — regent 
Tanduwasa, paternal nephew of Wejaya 
Rtfma 
Iiokuna 
J)iggaina 
Urawelli 
Anurddha 
Wijitta 

Abhaya, son of Paduwasa, dethroned 
Interregnum .... 
Pandukabhaya, maternal grandson of Pan- 
duwasa .... 

Mutasiwa, paternal grandson 
Devenipiatissa, second son . 

Mahaniiga , brother 
Yatulatissa , sou . 

Gatabhaya, son . 

Kellani-tissa , not specified . 

Kdwaji-tissa, son of Gotdbhaya 
Uttiya, fourth son of Mutasiwa 
Mahasiwa, fifth do. 

Suratissa, sixth do. put to death 

Sena and Guttika, foreign usurpers — put 

to death 

Asela, ninth son of Mutasiwa — deposed 
EUila, foreign usurper — killed in battle 
Uutngaimunu, son of Kuwantissa 

Saidaitissa, brother 

Tuhl or Thullathanaka, younger son — de- 
posed 

Laiminitissa 1st or Lajjitisrfa, elder brother . 
Kalunna^>r Khallatanaga, brother — put to 

death 

Walagambahu 1st or Wattagamini, brother 
deposed 


Capital. 


Tamananeuera 
Upatissaneuera 
ditto . 
Rdmagona 
Rohuna 
Diggdmadulla 
Mahawclligama 
A n urndhapoora 
Wijittapoora 
Upatissaneuera 


20 . 


{ Pulahattha 
Bayiha 
Pan ay am ar 4 
Peliyamara 
Dathiya 


I Foreign usurpers — sue- | 
> ccssively deposed and-/ 

I put to death. I 

21. Walagambahu 1st, reconquered the king- 

dom 

22. Mahadailitissa or Mahachula, son 

23. Chora Naga, son — put to death . . . 

24. Kuda l^ssa, son — poisoned by his wife 

25. Anula, widow 

26. Makalantissa or Kallakanni Tissa, second son 

of Kudatissa 

27. Batiyatissa 1st or Batikabhaya, son 


Anuradhapoora 
ditto . 
ditto . 
Mdgama 
Kdlania 
Mdgama 
Kellania 
Mdgama 
Anuradhapoora 
ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto , 
ditto . 


Acce«sion. 


Itc. 

543 

505 

504 


474 

454 

437 

367 

307 


2G7 

257 

247 

237 

215 

205 

161 

137 

119 

119 


104 

103 

100 

98 

91 

90 

88 

76 

62 

50 

47 

41 

19 


Noth,— -The Singhalese vowels a, e, i, o, u , are to be pronounced as in French or Italian. 
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Kames and Relationship of each succeeding Sovereign. 

Capl tal 

Accesrion. 

! 28. Maha Dailiya Mana or Dathika, brother 
; 29. Addagaimunu or Amanda Gamini, son— put 

Anuradhapoora . 

A. D. 

9 

1 to death . * 

ditto . 

21 

j 30. Hririihirridaila or Kanijani Tissa, brother 

ditto . 

30 

! 31 . Kuda Abha or Chulabhaya, son . 

ditto . . • . 

33 

32. Singhawalll or Siwalli, eisjef — put to death 

ditto . 

34 

Interregnum 

. . . 

35 

! 33 . Elluna or Ila Naga, maternal nephew of 



Addagaimunu 

' ditto . 

36 

, 34. Sanda Muhuna or Chanda Mukha Siwa, 

di(lo . 


son 

44 

35. Yusa Silo or Yatalakatissa, brother — put to 



death 

% ditto ... 

52 

3(>. Subha, usurper — put to death . 

37. Wahapp or Wasahba, descendant of Lai- 

ditto . 

60 

minitissa . 

J 38. Waknais or Wanka Nasika, son . 

ditto . 

66 

ditto . 

no 

39. Gajabahu 1st or Gamini, son 

1 40. Mahalumana or Mallaka Naga, maternal 

ditto . 

113 

cousin 

ditto . 

125 

! 41. Batiya Tissa 2nd or Bhatika Tissa, son 

ditto . 

131 

42. Chula Tissa or Kanitthatissa, brother . 

ditto . 

155 

43. Kuhuna or Chudda Naga, son — murdered 

44. Kudanama or Kuda Naga, nephew — de- 

ditto . . . ; 

173 

posed 

ditto . 

183 

45. Kuda Sirina or Siri Naga 1st, brother-in- 



law " 

ditto . 

184 

46. Waiwahairatissa or Wairatissa, son — mur- 



dered 

ditto . 

209 

47. Abhi Sen or Abha Tissa, brother 

ditto . 

231 

48. Siri Naga 2nd, son 

ditto . 

239 

49. Weja Indu or Wejaya 2nd, son — put to death 

50. Sangatissa 1st, descendant of Laiminitissa — 

ditto . 

| ■ 241 

poisoned 

ditto . 

242 

51. Bahama Sirisanga Bo or Sirisanga Bodhi 1st, 



do. do. — deposed ..... 
52. Golu Abha, Gothabhaya or Megha warna 

ditto . 

246 

Abhaya, do. do 

ditto . 

248 

53. Makalan Dctu Tissa 1st, son 

ditto . 

261 

54. Maha Sen, brother . ... 

55. Kitsiri Maiwan 1st or Kirtisri Megha warna, 

ditto . . * . 

275 

son 

ditto . 

302 

56. Betu Tissa 2nd, brother .... 

ditto . 

330 

57. Bujas or Budha Dasa, son .... 

ditto . 

339 

58. Upatissa 2nd, son 

ditto . . 

368 

59. Maha Nama, brother ..... 

ditto . 

410 

60. Senghot or Sotthi Sena, son — poisoned 

61. Laimini Tissa 2nd or Chatagahaka, descend- 

ditto . 

432 

ant of Laiminitissa 

ditto . . 1 

432 

62. Mitta Sena or Karalsora, not specified — 



put to death 

ditto . 

433 

fPandu . ^ ' . 

ditto . 

4.34 

J Parinda Kuda .1 

ditto . 

439 

63../ Khudda Parinda >24.9. — Foreign usurpers 

ditto . 

455 

I Batthiya . . [ 

ditto . 

455 

(.Pitthiya . . J 

64. Basenkelleya or Bhatu Sena, descendant of 

ditto . 

458 

the original royal family — put to death . 

65. Sigiri Kasumbu or Kasyapa 1st, son — 

ditto . 

459 

committed suicide 

iTAr 

Sigiri Galla Neuera 

477 


VOL. I. y 
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66. Muff allana 1st, brother . * . • Anur&dhapoora 

67. Kumara Das or Kumara Dhatu Sena, son — # 

immolated himself ' . . . • • ditto . , 

68. Kirti Sena, son— r murdered . . . ditto. 

6^. Maidi Siwu or Sivvaka, maternal undo — 

murdered . ditto , 

• 70. Laimtni Up&tissa 3rd, brother-in-law . . ditto . 

71. Ambaherra. Salamaiwan or Silakala, son-in- 

law . ditto . 

72. Dapulu.lst or Dattliapa Bhodhi, second son 

— Committed suicide .... ditto . • 

73. Dalanjagaian of Mugallana 2nd, elder 

brother . . * • . ; . * * ditto . 

74. Kuda Kitsiri Mai^afi 1st or Kirtisri Mcgha- 

warnt^ sent put to death . . . ditto . • 

75. Senewi or Maha Naga, descendant of the 

Okaka branch ditto . 

76. Aggrabodhi 1st or Akbo, maternal nephew . ditto . . 

77. Aggrabodhi 2nd or Sula Akbo, son-in-law • ditto . 

78. Sanghatissa, brother — decapitated . . ditto . 

79. Buna Mugalan or Laimini Bunaya, usurper - . 

— put to death ditto . 

80. Abhasiggahaka or Asiggahaka, maternal 

grandson ...*••• ditto . 

81. Siri Sangabo 2nd, son — deposed . . ditto . 

82. Kaluna Detutissa or Laimina Katuriya, 

descendant of Laiminitiesa — committed 

suicide . . ’ . . . Dewuneura or Don 

dera 

Siri Sangabo 2nd, restored, and again de- 
posed Anur&dhapoora . 

83. Dalupiatissa 1st or Dhatthopatissa, Laimini 

branch — killed in battle . . . ditto . 

84. Paisulu Kasumbu or Kasyapa 2nd, brother 

Of Sirisangabo ..... ditto . 

85. Dapulu 2nd, Okaka branch — deposed . ditto . 

86. Dalupiatissa 2nd or Hattha-Datthopatissa, 

son of Dalupiatissa lst^ . . . . ditto . 

87. Paisulu Siri Sanga Bo 3rd or Aggrabodhi, 

brother ditto . 

88. Walpitti Wasidata or Dantanama, Okaka 

branch ditto . 

89. Hununaru Riandalu or Hatthadatha, origi- 

nal royal family — decapitated . . ditto . 

90. Mahalftipanu or Manawamma, do. do. . ditto . 

91. Kasiyappa 3rd or Kasumbu, son . . ditto . 

92. Aggrabodhi 3rd or Akbo, nephew . . Pollonnarrua 

93. Aggrabodhi 4th or Kuda Akbo, son . . ditto . 

94. JVlahindu 1st or Salamaiwan, original royal 

family ditto . 

95. Dapeula 2nd, son ditto . 

96. Mahuidu 2nd or Dharmika-Silamaigo, son . ditto . 

97. Aggrabodhi 5tli or Akbo, brother . . ditto . 

98. Dappula 3rd or Kuda Dap pula, son . . ditto . 

99. Aggrabodhi 6tb, cousin .... ditto . 

• 100. Mitwella Sen or Silamaiga, son . . . ditto . 

101. Kasiyappa 4th or Maganyin Sena or Mi- 

hindu, grandson ditto . 

102. Udaya 1st, brother ditto . 
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Capital. 


103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 
107. 

j 108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 

113. 

114. 


116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120 . 
121 . 

| 122 . 

! 123. 

' 124. 
I 125. 

I 126. 

! 127 . 
128 . 
129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 


Udaya 2nd, son . 

Kasiyappa 5th, % nephew and son-in-law 
Kasiyappa 6th, son-in-law 
£>appula 4th, son 
Dappula 5th, not specified 
Udaya 3rd, brother 
Sena 2nd, not specified 
Udaya 4th, do. do. 

Sena 3rd, do. do. 

Mihindu 3rd, do. do. 

Sena 4th, son — minor 
Mihindu 4th, brother — carried captive to 
India during the Sollean conquest . 
Interregnum Sollean viceroyalty . 

Mafia, Lai or Maha . 

Lola Kirti . . j 

Wikrama Pandi . I Subordinate native 
Jagat Pandi or Jagati f kings during th% 

Pdla . . . [ Sollean vice- 

Prakrama JPandi or \ royalty. 

Frdkramq, Baku . T 
Lokaiswara . . ' 

Wejayabahu 1st or Sirisangabo 4th, grand 
son of Mihindu 4th . 

J.iyabahu 1st, brother . 

Wikramabahu 1st . \ 

Mdndbarana . . I . . * 

Gajabahu 2nd . . ; A disputed succession 

Siriwallabaor Kitsiri I 
Maiwan . . ) . . 

Piakrama Bahu 1st, son of Manabarana 
Wejayabahu 2nd, nephew — murdered 
Mihindu 5th or Kitsen Kisdas, usurper 

put to death 

Kirti Nissanga, a prince of Kalinga 
Wirabahu, son — put to death 
Wikramabahu 2nd, brother of Kirti Nissanga 
— put to death .... 
Chondakanga, nephew — deposed 
Lilawati, widow of Prakramabahu — de- 
posed . . . . < 

Saiiasamallawa, Okaka branch — deposed 
Kalyanawati, sister of Kirti Nissanga . 
Dharinasoka, not specified — a minor . 
Nayaanga or Nikanga, minister — put to 
death ..... 

Lilawati, restored, and again deposed 
Lokaiswera 1st, usurper — deposed 
Lilawati, again restored, and deposed a third 

time 

Pandi Prakrama Bahu 2nd, usurper — de- 
posed 

Migha, foreign usurper 
Wejayabahu 3rd, descendant of Sirisan- 
gabo 1st 

Kalikala Sahitya Sargwajnya or Pandita 
Prakrama Bahu 3rd, son . 

Bosat Wejaya Bahu 4th, son 


t 2 


Pollonnarrua 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto .* 
ditto . 
ditto i 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 


Andpadhapoora 

Pollonnarrua 


Roliuna 

Kalutotta 

Rohuna 

ditto 

Kdcharagama 

Pollonnarrua 
ditto . 
ditto . 
Rohuna 
Pollonnarrua 

Rohuna 
Pollonnarrua 
ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 
ditto . 

ditto . 

ditto . 
ditto . 

Dambadenia 
ditto . 

Pollonnarrua 


A.D. 

926 

937 

954 

064 

964 

974 

977* 

986 

994 

997. 

1013 

1023 

1059 


1071 

1126 


1127 


1 1 53 
1186 

1187 

1187 

1196 

1196 

1196 

1197 
1200 
1202 
1208 

1209 

1209 

1210 

1211 

1211 

1214 

1235 

1266 

1301 
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Capital. 

Accession. 

Bhuwaneka Baku ..... 

Yapahu or Subba - 

A.D. 

136. Bhuwaneka Bahu 1st, brother 

ditto . 

1303 

137. Prakrama Bahu 3rd, son of Bosat Wejaya- 



* bahu ....... 

Pollonnarrua 

1314 

138. Bhuwaneka Bahu 2nd, son of Bhuwaneka 

Kurunaigalla or 

1319 

Bahu 

Hastisailapoora 


139. Pandita Prakrama Bahfi 4th, not specified . 

ditto . 


140. Wanny Bhuwaneka Bahu 3rd, do. 

ditto . 


141. Wejaya Bahu 5th, do. 

ditto . 


142. Bhuwaneka Baha 4th, do. 

Gampola or Gangaa- 



siripoora. 

1347 

143. Prakrama Bahu 5tb, do. 

ditto . 

1361 

144. Wikrani Bahu 3rd, cousin .... 

Partly at Kandy or 


- 

SengadagallaNcucra 

1371 

145. Bhuwaneka Bahu 5th, not specified 

Gampola or Ganga- 



siripoora 

1378 

146. Wejaya Bahu 5th, or Wira B£hu, do. . 

ditto . 

1398 

147. Sri Prakrama Bahu 6th, do. 

Kotta or Jayawarda- 

1 


napoora . 

1410 : 

148. Jayabahu 2nd, maternal grandson — put to 



death 

ditto . 

1462 j 

149. Bhuwaneka Bahu 6th, not specified 

ditto . 

1464 ' 

150. Pandita Prakrama Bahu 7th, adopted son . 

ditto . ' . 

1471 

151. Wira Prakrama Bahu 8th, brother of Bhu- 


l 

waneka Bahu 6th 

ditto . 

1485 

152. Bliarrna Prakrama Bahu 9th, son 

ditto . 

1505 

153. Wejaya Bahu 7th, brother — murdered 

ditto . 

1527 

Jayawira Bandara ..... 

Gampola 


154. Bhuwaneka Bahu 7th, son .... 

Kotta . 

1534 

Muyddunnai . . . . - . 

Sctawacca 


Raygam Bandara ..... 

Raygam 


Jayawira Banddra ..... 

Kandy 


155. Don Juan Dharmapala .... 

Kotta . 

1542 

A Malabar ...... 

Yavahu 


Portuguese . . ..... 

Colombo 


Widiye Rdja 

Pailainda Neuera 


Rdja Singha . . • . 

Aiwissdwelle 


Idirimdnd Suriya ..... 

Seven Kories 


Wikrama Baku , descendant o/Sirisangabo 1st 

Kandy 


156. Raja Singha 1st, son of Mayadunnai . 

Setawacca . 

1581 

Jay a Suriya ...... 

Setawacca 


Widiyc Raja's queen ..... 

ditto 


157. Wimala Dharma, original royal family 

Kandy . 

1592 

158. Senaratana or Senarat, brother . 

ditto . 

1604 

159. Raja-singha 2nd, son 

ditto . 

1637 

Kumdra-sinaa, brother ..... 

Ouvah 


Wejaya Pdia , brother ..... 

MateUe 


160. Wimala Dharma Suriya 2nd, son of Raja- 



singa ....... 

Kandy . 

1687 

161. Sri wira Prakrama Narendrasingha or Kun- 



dasala 

ditto . 

1707 

162. Sriwejaya Rija Singha or Hanguranketta, 



brother-in-law 

ditto . . 

1739 

163. Kirtisri Raja Singha, brother-in-law . 

ditto . 

1747 

164. Rajadhi Raja Singha, brother 

ditto . 

1781 

165. Sri Wikrema Raja Singha, son of .the late 



king’s wife’s sister, deposed bythe English 



, in 1815, and died in captivity in 1832 

ditto . 

1798 
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CHAP. II. 

THE ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF CEYLON. 

Divested of the insipid details which overlay them, 
the annals of Ceylon present comparatively few stirring 
incidents, and still fewer events of historic importance 
to repay the toil of their perusal. They profess to record 
no occurrence anterior to the advent of the last Buddha, 
the great founder of the national faith, who was born on 
tiie borders of Nepaul in the seventh century before Christ. 

In the theoretic doctrines of Buddhism “Buddhas ” 1 
are beings who appear after intervals of inconceivable 
extent ; they undergo transmigrations extending over 
vast spaces of time, accumulating in each stage of 
existence an increased degree of merit, till, in their last 
incarnation as men, they attain to a degree of purity so 
immaculate as to entitle them to the final exaltation 
of “ Buddha-hood,” a state approaching to incarnate 
divinity, in which they are endowed with wisdom so 
supreme as to be competent to teach mankind the path 
to ultimate bliss. 

Their precepts, preserved orally or committed to 
writing, are cherished as buna or the “word;” their 
doctrines are incorporated in the system of dharma or 
‘'truth;” and, at their death, instead of entering on a 
new form of being, either corporeal or spiritual, they 
are absorbed into Nirwana , that state of blissful uncon- 
sciousness akin to annihilation which is regarded by 
Buddhists as the consummation of eternal felicity. 

1 A sketch of the Huddhist re- sertations on Buddhism as it exists 
htfion may he seen in Sir J. Emerson in Ceylon, will be found in the works 
1 ennent s History of Christianity in of the Rev. R. Spence IIardy, Hast- 
( oylon, ch. v. London, 1850. But . em Monachism , Lond. 1850, and A. 
the most profound and learned dis- Manual of Buddhism ,-Lond. 1853. 

y 3 
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Gotama, who is represented as the last of the series 
of Buddhas 1 , promulgated a religious system in India 
which has exercised a wider influence over the Eastern 
world than the doctrines of any other uninspired 
teacher in any age or country. 2 3 He was born b.c. 
624 at Kapila-Vastu (a city which has no place in the 
geography of the Hindus, but which appears to have 
been on 4he borders of Nepaul) ; he attained his superior 
Buddha-ho<3d B.c. 588, under a bo-tree 8 in the forest of 
Urawela, the site of the present Buddha Gaya in Bahar ; 
and, at the age of eighty, he died at Kusinara, a doubtful 
locality, which it has been sought to identify with the 
widely separated positions of Delhi, Assam, and Cochin 

China. 4 * * * . 

In the course of his ministrations Gotama is said to 
have thrice landed in Ceylon. Prior to his first coming 
amongst them, the inhabitants of the island appear to 
have been living in the simplest and most primitive 
manner, supported on the almost spontaneous products 
of the soil. Gotama in person undertook their conver- 
sion, and alighted on the first occasion at Bintenne, where 


1 There were twenty-four Buddhas 
previous to the advent of Gotama, 
who is the fourth in the present 
Kalpa or chronological period. JJis 
system of doctrine is to endure for 
5000 years, when it will be super- 

seded by the appearance and preaching 
of his successor. — Rajaratnaeari , ch. 
i. p. 42. 

3 Hardy’s Eastern MonacJnsm , 
ch, i. p. 1. There is evidence of 
the widely-spread worship of Buddha 
in tho remotely separated individuals 
with whom it has been sought at 
various times to identify him. “ Thus 
it has been attempted to show that 
Buddha was the same as Thoth of 
the Egyptians, and Turm of the 

Etruscans, that he was Mercury, Zo- 
roaster, Pythagoras, the Woden of the 

Scandinavians, the Manes of the Mani- 

chaeans, the prophet Daniel, and even 

the divine author of Christianity.” 

(Professor Wilson, Joum. Asiat. 


Soc., vol. xvi. p. 233.) Another 
curious illustration of the prevalent- 
of his doctrines may be discovered 
in the endless variations of bis name 
in the numerous countries over which 
his influence has extended : Buddha, 
Budda, Bud, Bot, Baoth, Bute, Buds- 
do, Bdho, Pout, Pote, Fo, Fod, l oin, 
Full, Pet, Pta, Poot, Phthi, Phut, 
Pht, &c. — Pococke’s India in Greece, 
appendix, 397. Hardy’s Btuldhsm, 
ch. vii. p. 355. Hardy in his Eastern 
Monachism says, “ There is no country 
in either Europe or Asia, except tho*' 
that are Buddhist, in which the same 
religion is now professed that was then 
existent at the time of the Redeemer s 
death.” ch. xxii. p. 327. 

3 The Pippul, Ficus religiosa. 

* Professor H. H. Wilson has 
identified Kusinara or Kusinagara 
with Kusia in Gorakhpur, Jo"rn. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc. vol. xvi. p* 2-10. 
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there exists to the present day the remains of a monu- 
ment erected two thousand years ago 1 to commemorate 
his arrival. His second visit was to Nagadipo in the 
north of the island, at a place whose position yet 
remains to be determined; and the “sacred foot-print” 
on Adam's Peak is still worshipped by his devotees as the 
miraculous evidence of his third and last farewell. 

To the question as to what particular race -the inha- 
bitants of Ceylon at that time belonged, and'whenoe or 
at what period the island was originally peopled, the 
Buddhist chronicles furnish no reply. And no memorials 
of the aborigines themselves, no monuments or. inscrip- 
tions, now remain to afford ground for speculation. Con- 
jectures have been hazarded, based on no sufficient data, 
that the Malayan type, which extends from Polynesia to 
Madagascar, and from Ch in-India to Tahcitc, may still be 
traced in the configuration, and in some of the imme- 
morial customs, of the people of Ceylon . 2 3 

But the greater probability is, that a branch of the 
same stock which originally colonised the Dekkan 
extended its migrations to Ceylon. All the records and 
traditions of the peninsula point to a time when its 


1 By Dutugaimunu, b.c. 104. For 

an account of the present condition 
<>f this Dagoba at Bintenne, see Vol. 
IL 1\ ix. ch. ii. 

3 Amongst the incidents ingeni- 
011 s |y pressed into the support of this 
conjecture is the use by the natives 
of Ceylon of those double canoes and 
boats with outriggers, which are never 
nsed on the Arabian side of India, 
hnt which are peculiar to the Ma- 
layan race in almost every country 
to which they have migrated ; Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro islands, Sooloo, 
Luzon, the Society Islands, and Ton- 
£ a - , Pritchard’s Races of Man , 
ch, iv. p. 17. For a sketch of this 
peculiar canoe, see Yol. II. P. vn. 
ch. i. 

There is a dim tradition that the 
nrst settlers in Ceylon arrived from 
the coasts of China. It is stated in 
the introduction to Ribeyro’s History 


of Ceylon, but rejected by Vat.entyn, 
ch. iv. p. 61. 

The legend prefixed to Ri BUYKO 
is as follows. u Si nous en croyons 
les historians Portugais, les Clnnois 
ont <5td les premiers qui ont liabitd 
cette isle, et cola arriva de cotte 
mnniero. Ces peuples etoient les 
maitres du commerce do tout l’orient ; 
quelques unes de leurs vaisseaux fu- 
rent portez sur les basses qui sont jires 
du lieu, quo depuis on appclle Chilao 
par conniption an lieu de Cinilao. 
Les equipages se sauv&rent h terre, 
et trouvant lo pais bo# et fertile ils 
s’y dtablirent : bientdt apr£s ils s’al- 
li&rent avec les Malabares, et les Ma- 
labares y envovoient cfcux qu’ils ex- 
iloient et qu’ils nominoient Galas. 
Ces exiles extant confondus avec les 
Chinois, de deux noms n’en ont fait 
qu’un, et sc sont appellds Chin-galas 
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nations were not Hindu; and in numerous localities 1 , 
in the forests and mountains of the peninsula, there are 
still to be found the remnants of tribes who undoubtedly 
represent the aboriginal race. 

The early inhabitants of India before their -compa- 
rative civilisation under the influence of the Aryan 
invaders, like the aborigines of Ceylon before the arrival 
of their Bengal conquerors, are described as moun- 
taineers and foresters who were “rakshas” or demon 
worshippers ; a religion, the traces of which are to be 
found to the present day amongst the hill tribes in the 
Concan and Canara, as well as in Guzerat and Cutcli. 
In -addition to other evidences of the community of 
origin of these continental tribes and the first in- 
habitants of Ceylon ; there is a manifest identity, 

not alone in their popular superstitions at a very 
early period, but in the structure of the national 
dialects, which are still prevalent both in Ceylon and 
Southern Incha. Singhalese, as it is spoken at tin- 
present day, and, still more strikingly, as it exists as 

a written language in the literature of the island, 

presents unequivocal proofs of an affinity with tin- 
group of languages still in use in the Dekkan ; Tamil, 
Telingu, and Malayalim. But with these its iden- 
tification is dependent on analogy rather than on 

structure, and all existing evidence goes to show that 
the period at which a vernacular dialect could have been 
common to the two countries must have been extremely 
remote . 2 


et ensuite Chingalais.” — Hibeyro, 
Hist, de Ceylan, pref. du trad. 

It is only necessary to observe in 
reference to this hypothesis that it 
is at variance with the structure of 
the .Singhalese alphabet, in which n 
and g form but one letter. De 
Barros and De Couto likewise 
adhere to the theory of a mixed race, 
originating in the settlement of Chi- 
nese in the south of Ceylon, but they 
refer the event to a period subse- 


quent to the seizure of the Singha- 
lese king and his deportation b> 
China in the fifteenth century^ 1 1<j 
Barros, Dec. iii. ch. i.j De Court), 
Dec. v. ch. 5. . 

1 Lassen, Indische Alterthum&kunu e, 

vol. i. p. 199, 302. . . 

2 The Mahawanso (ch. xiv.) attest 
that at the period of Wijayo’s con- 
quest of Ceylon, b.c. 543, the lan- 
guage of the natives was dineren 
from that spoken by himself and m* 4 
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Though not based directly on either Sanskrit or Pali, 
Singhalese at various times lias been greatly enriched 
from both sources, and especially from the former; 
and it is corroborative of the inference that the ad- 
mixture was comparatively recent ; and chiefly due to 
association with domiciliated strangers, that the further 
we go back in point of time the proportion of amalgama- 
tion diminishes, and .the dialect' is found to be purer 
and less alloyed. Singhalese seems to bear towards 
Sanskrit and Pah a relation similar to that which 
the English of the present day bears to the combination 
of Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman French, which 
serves to form the basis of the language. As in our 
own tongue the words applicable to objects connected 
with rural life arc Anglo-Saxon, whilst those indicative 
of domestic refinement belong to the French, and those 
pertaining to religion and science are borrowed from 
Latin 1 ; so, in the language of Ceylon, the terms appli- 
cable to the national religion are taken from Pali, those 
of science and art from Sanskrit, whilst to pure Singha- 
lese belong whatever expressions were required to denote 
the ordinary wants of mankind before society had attained 
organisation. 2 

Whatever momentary success may have attended the 
preaching of Buddha, no traces of his pious labours long 
survived him in Ceylon. The mass of its inhabitants 
were still aliens to his religion, when, on the day of 
his decease, b.c. 543, Wijayo 3 , the discarded son of one 


companions, which, as they came 
Loin Bengal, was in all probability 
Bali. Several centuries afterwards, 
A1 >. 339, the dialect of the two races 
Wna still different, and some of the 
sacred writings were obliged to be 
translated from Paii into the Sihala 
language. — Mahawanso, ch. xxxvii. 
-\xxviii. p. 247. At a still later period, 
CD. 410, a learned priest from Ma- 
fpwlha translated the Attah-Katha 
*y°ni Singhalese into Pali. — lb. p. 2o3. 
kea^also Be Alwih, Stdath-Sangara, 


1 See Tkencii on the Study of 
Words. 

2 See 1)e Alwis, Sidath - Simyara } 
p. xlviii. 

3 Sometimes spelled Wejaya. Tur- 
nout has demonstrated that the al- 
leged concurrence of the death of 
Buddha and the landing of Wija>o 
is a device of the sacred annalists, in 
order to give a pious interest to the 
latter event, which took place about 
sixty years later. — In trod. Mnha- 
wanso, p. liii. 
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.c. 0 f the petty sovereigns in the valley of the Ganges', 
3 - effected a landing with a handfiff of followers in the 
vicinity of the modern Putlam . 2 Here he married the 


1 To facilitate reference to the map is subjoined, chiefly taken from 

ancient divisions of India, a small Lassen’s Indische Alter thumskunde. 



* Burnouf conjectures that the 
point from which Wijayo set sail 
for Ceylon was the Godavery, where 
the name of Bandar-maha-lanka (the 
Port of the Great Lanka), still com- 


memorates the event. — Joum . Asuit- 
vol. xviii. p. 134. De Couto, re- 
cording the Singhalese tradition as 
collected by the Portuguese, says he 
landed at Preatur4 (Pereatorre), be- 
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daughter of one of the native chiefs, and having speedily 
made himself master ef the island by her influence, he 
established his capital at Tamana Neuera 1 , and founded 
a dynasty, which, for nearly eight centuries, retained 
supremo authority in Ceylon. 

The people whom he mastered with so much facility 
are described in the. sacred books as Yakkhos or “ de- 
mons ,” 2 and Nagas 3 , or “'snakes ; ” designation which 
the Buddhist historians are supposed to have employed 
in order to mark their contempt for the uncivilised 
aborigines 4 , in* flic same manner that the aborigines in 
the Dekkan were denominated goblins and demons by 
the Hindus 5 , from the fact that, like the Yakkhos of 
Ceylon, they too were demon worshippers. The Nagas, 
another section of the same superstition, worshipped 
the cobra de capello as an emblem of the destroying 
power. These appear to have chiefly inhabited the 
northern and western coasts of Ceylon, and the Yakkhos 
the interior 6 ; and, notwithstanding their alleged bar- 
barism, both had organised some form of government, 
however rude . 7 The Yakkhos had a capital which they 
called Lankapura, and the Nagas a king, the possession 
of whose “ throne of gems ” 8 was disputed by the rival 
sovereign of a neighbouring kingdom. So numerous 
were the followers of this gloomy idolatry of that time 
in Ceylon, that they gave the name of Nagadipo 9 , the 


l\vet>n Tvin com alie and Jafiha-patam, 
imd that the first city founded by 
him was Mautotte. — Decade 1. 1. 
c. 5. 

1 See a note at the end of this 
( hapter, on the landing of Wijayo in 
* ‘‘}'l°n, as described in the Maha- 

U'dMO. 

2 Mahawamo , c. vii. ; Fa Ilr an, 
loe-koue-tti, ch. xxxvii. 

3 Rajamli , p. 1G9. 

* Reinaud, Introd. to About feda , 
t sec. iii. p. eexvi. See also 
!. L °tron’s Singhalese Dictionary , Vol. 

g Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
History of India, b. iv. ch. xi. p. 216. 


6 The first descent of Gotanm 
Huddlut in (Ceylon was amongst the 
Yakkhos at Bmtenne; in his second 
visit be converted the u Nay a King 
of Kalany,” near -Colombo, Maha- 
wamo, ch. i. p. 5.. 

7 Faber, Origin of Idolatry, b. ii. 
ch. vii. p. 440. 

8 Mahawamo, ch. i. 

0 Turn our was unable to deter- 
mine the position on the modem 
map of the ancient territory of Na- 
gadipo. — Introd. p. xxxiv. Casie 
CrilTTY, in a paper in the Journal of 
the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1848, p. 71 , 
endeavours to identify it with Jaffna. 
The Rajaralnacari places it at the 
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B - c ; Island of Serpents , to the portion of the country which 
they held, in the same manner that Rhodes land Cyprus 
severally acquired the ancient designation of Ophium , 
from the fact of their being the residence of the Ophites, 
who introduced serpent-worship into Greece . 1 

But whatever were the peculiarities of religion which 
distinguished the aborigines from their conquerors, the 
attention of Wijayo was not diverted from his projects 
of .colonisation by any anxiety to make converts to his 
own religious belief. The earliest cares of himself and 
his followers were directed to implant civilisation, and 
two centuries were permitted to elapse before the first 
effort was made to supersede the popular worship by the 
inculcation of a more intellectual faith. 


NOTE. 

DESCRIPTION IN TIIE MAHAWANSO OF TIIE LANDING OT WIJAYO. 

Tile landing of Wijayo in Ocylon is related in t lie 7th 
chapter of the Mahawanso , and Mr. Turnour lias noticed the 
strong similarity between this story and Homer’s account of the 
landing of Ulysses in the island of Circe. The resemblance is 
so striking that it is difficult to conceive that the Singhalese 
historian of the 5th century was entirely ignorant of the work* 
of the Father of Poetfry. Wijayo and his followers, having 


pieseut Kalany, on tlio river of that 
name near Colombo (vol. ii. p. 22). 
The Mahawanso in many passages 
alludes to the existence of Naga 
kingdoms on the continent of India, 
showing that at that time serpent 
worship had not been entirely ex- 
tinguished by Brahmanism in the 
Dekknn, and affording an additional 
ground for conjecture that the first 
inhabitants of Ceylon were a colony 
from the opposite coast of Calinga. 

1 Bryant’s Analysis of 3Iytholo(/y, 
chapter on Ophiolatria, \ob i. p. 480, 
“ Euboea means Ouh-aia , and signi- 
fies the serpent island.” ( lb .) 

But Strabo affords us a still more 


striking illustration of the Mah\- 
wamOf in calling the serpent xxoi- 
shippera of Ceylon “ Serpents,” since 
he states that in Phrygia and on Ilf' 
I Iellespont the people who were si x lei l 

<> <oyti'M<;,or the Serpent races, actunlh 

retained a physical affinity with the 
snakeS with whom they were popu- 
larly identified, “t vra i<6a fivOt i/ovtn 
’O , toytvtic avyytvvtiav nra i\nv 
ravc — STRABO, lib. xiii. C. 

Pliny alludes to the san^e fable 
(lib. vii.). And Ovid, from the in- 
cident of Cadmus’ having sown the 
dragon’s teeth (that is, implanted 
Ophiolatria in Greece), calls the 
Athenians Serpmtu/entr. 
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made good their landing, are met by a “ devo ” (a divine spirit), 
who blesses them and ties a sacred thread as a charm on the 
arm of each. One of the band presently discovers the princess 
in the person of a devotee, seated near a tank, and she being a 
magician (Yakkhini) imprisons him and eventually the rest of his 
companions in a cave. The Mahawanso then proceeds : “all these 
persons not returning, Wijayo, becoming alarmed, equipping 
himself with the five weapons of war, proceeded after them, and 
examined the delightful pond : he could perceive no footsteps 
hut those leading down into it, and there he saw the princess. 
It occurred to him his retinue must surely have been seized by 
her, and he exclaimed, 4 Pray, why dost not thou produce my 
attendants ? ’ ‘ Prince,’ she replied, ‘ from attendants what 

pleasure canst thou derive? drink and bathe ere thou departest.’ 
Seizing her by the hair with his left hand, whilst with his right 
he raised his sword, he exclaimed, c Slave, deliver my followers or 
die.’ The Yakkhini terrified, implored for her life; ‘ Spare me, 
prince, and on thee will I bestow sovereignty, my love, and 
my service.* In order that he might not again be involved in 
difficulty he forced her to swear 1 , and when he again demanded 
the liberation of his attendants she brought them forth, and 
declaring ‘ these men must be famishing,’ she distributed to 
them rice and other articles procured from the wrecked ships 
of mariners, who had fallen a prey to her. A feast follows, and 
Wijayo and the princess retire to pass the night in an apart- 
ment which she causes to spring up at the foot of a tree, cur- 
tained as with a wall and fragrant with incense.'’ It is impos- 
sible not to be struck with a curious resemblance between this 
description and that in the 10th book of the Odyssey, where 
Eurylochus, after landing, returns to Ulysses to recount the 
fate of his companions, who, having wandered towards the 
palace of Circe, had been imprisoned after undergoing trans- 
formation into swine. Ulysses hastens to their relief, and having 
been provided by Mercury with antidotes, which enabled him 
to resist the poisons of the sorceress, whom he discoyers in her 
r otreat, the story proceeds 

fly <pdr eyoi 8’ aop ofu spvacrdfxsvos irapd firjpov 

Ktpfcy imjiga (bars fcrdpisvac fieveaivcov. tc. t. \. 


E» fjtj pot r\aiT]£ yf, Sea, p'syav opicov dyoncrai 

Mijri pm avrtf nijfia KaKoy (5ov\(vatfttv aAAo, — Qdys. x, 1. 343. 
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44 She spake, I, drawing from beside my thigh 
The faulchion keen, with death denouncing looks. 
Rush’d on her, — she, with a shrill scream of fear. 

Ran under my raised arm, seized fast my knees ; 

And in winged accents plaintive thus began : — - 
4 Who, whence thy city, and thy birth declare* — 
Amoved I see thee with that potion drenched, 

Yet unenchanted : never mftn before 

Once passed it through his lips and liyed the same. 

* * * * Sheath again 

Thy sword, and let us on my bed recline, ' 

Mutual embrace, that we may trust henceforth 
E&ch other without jealousy or fear.’ 

The goddess spake, to whom I thus replied : 

4 Oh Circe, canst thou bid- me meek become, 

And gentle, who beneath thy roof detain’st 
My fellow-voyagers. * * * 

No, trust me* never will I share thy bed, 

Till first, .oh goddess, thou consent to swear 
That dread, all-binding oath, that other harm 
Against myself thou wilt imagine none.’ 

I spake, she, swearing as I bade, renounced 
All evil purpose, and tier solemn oath 
Concluded, I ascended next her bed.” 1 * 

The story of Wijayo’s interview with Kuweni is told in 
nearly the same terms as it appeared in the Mahawanso in the 
Rajavali , p. 172. 

Another classical coincidence is curious : we are strongly 
reminded of Homer’s description of the Syrens by the following 
passage, relative to the female Rakshasis, or demons, by whom 
Ceylon was originally inhabited, which is given in the memoirs 
of Hiouen-Thsang, the Chinese traveller in the 7th century, 
as extracted by him from the Buddhist Chronicles. 44 Elies 
6piaient constamment les rqarchands qui abordaient dans l’isle, 
et se changeant en femmes d’une grande beaute elles venaient 
au-devant d’eux avec des fleuis odorantes et au son des instru- 
ments de musique, leur adressaient" des paroles bienveillantes et 
les attiraient dans la Ville de fer. Alors elles leur offraient un 
joyeux festin "et se livraient, au plaisir avec eux : puis elles les 
enfermaient dans un*prisorr de fer et les rnangeaient l’un apres 
l’autre.” 8 . 

1 Cowpek’s Odyssey, B, x. p. 392. 

8 Hiouex-Tiisang, M$m, des Ptler. Bomld. 1. xi. p. 131. 
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TIIE CONQUEST OF CEYLON BY WIJAYO, B. C. . 543, AND THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF BUDDHISM, B. C. 307. 


The sacred historians of Ceylon affect to believe in the B . c . 
assertion of some mysterious connection between the 043, 
landing of Wijayo, and the conversion of Ceylon to Bud- 
dhism, one hundred and fifty years afterwards ; and 
imply that the first event was but a pre-ordained precur- 
sor of the second. 1 The Singhalese narrative, however, 
admits that Wijayo was but a “ lawless adventurer,” 
who being expelled from his own country, was refused 
a settlement on the coast of India before he attempted 
Ceylon, which had previously attracted the attention of 
other adventurers. This story is in no way inconsis- 
tent with that told by the Chinese Buddhists, who 
visited the island in the fifth and seventh centuries. 

Fa Hian states, that even before the advent of Buddha, 
Ceylon was the resort of merchants, who repaired there 
to exchange their commodities for gems, which the 
“ demons ” and “ serpents,” who never appeared in 
person, deposited on the shore, with a specified value 
attached to each, and in lieu of them the strangers 
substituted certain indicated articles, and took their 
departure. 2 * * * * 

Hiouen-Thsang, at a later period, disposes of the 
fables of Wijayo’s descent -from a lion 8 , and of his 


1 Mdhawamo, ch. vii. 

3 Fa Hian, Foe-Koue-ki, ch. 

X f x7 n *' ® ee a aotico of this s$oiy 

°t rA Hian, as it applies to the still 

existing habits of thef Veddahs, 

Vol. I. p. mi ch# vii> ; 


3 The legend of JWijayo’s descent 
from a lion, probably originated from 
his, father being the son of an outlaw 
named “Singha.” 
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divine mission to , Ceylon, by intimating, that, according 
to certain authorities, he was the son of a merchant 
(meaning a sea-faring trader), who, having appeased 
the enmity of the Yakkhos, succeeded by his discretion 
in eventually making* himself their king . 1 

Whatever may have been his first intentions, his sub- 
sequent policy was rather that of an agriculturist than 
an apostle. Finding the country rich and fertile, he 
invited merchants, to bring their families, and take pos- 
session of it . 2 He dispersed his followers to form 
settlements over the island, and having given to his 
kingdom his patrimonial name of Sihala 3 , he addressed 
himself to render his dominions habitable for men .” 4 * 
He treated the subjugated race of Yakkhos with a des- 
potic disdain, referable less to pride^ of caste than to 
contempt for the rude habits of the native tribes. He 
repudiated the Yakkho princess whom he had married, 
because her unequal rank rendered her unfit to remain 
the consort of a king 6 *; and though she had borne him 
children, he drove her out before his second marriage 
with the daughter of an Indian sovereign, on the 
ground that the latter would be too timid to bear the 
presence of a being so inferior . 6 

Leaving no issue, to inherit the throne, he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew 7 , who selected a relation of Gotama 
Buddha for his queen ; and her brothers having dispersed 
themselves over the island, increased the number of petty 
kingdoms, which they were permitted to form in vari- 
ous districts 8 , a policy which was freely encouraged by 
all the early kings, and which, though it served to 


1 a Suivant certains auteurs, Seng- 

kia-lo (Wijayo) serait le nom du 

fils d’un marchand, qui, par sa pru- 

dence, ayant dchapp6 a la fureur ho- 

micide des Lo-t&a” (demons) “rSussit 

ensuite k se faire Roi.” — Hioukn 
Thsang, Voyages , $c. 1. iv. p. 193. 

a Hiouen Thsang, ch. iv. 

a Whence Singhala (and Singha- 
lese) Silan, Seylan, and Ceylon. 


4 Mahawamo, ch. vii. p. 49. Raj a ' 
rainaeari , ch. i. 

6 Mahawanso, ch. vii. p. 51. 

6 Ibid. p. 52. 

7 b.c. 504. 

8 Mahawanso. c. vii. p. 61, 1X ' P* 
67; Hajavali , part i. p. 177, 1®6> 
and Tubnour’s Epitome, p. 12, 14. 
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accelerate colonisation and to extend the knowledge of n.c. 
agriculture, led in after years to dissensions, civil war, 
and disaster. It was at this period that Ceylon was 
resolved into the three geographical divisions, which, 
down to a very late period, are habitually referred to 
by the native historians. All to the north of the 

Mahawelli-ganga was comprised in the denomination 

Pihiti, or the Raja-ratta, from its containing the an- 
cient capital and the residence of royalty; south of 
this was Rokano or Rohuna , bounded on the east and 
south by the sea, and by the Mahawelli-ganga and 
Kalu-ganga on the north and west; a portion of this 
division near Tangalle still retains the name of Boona . 1 
The third was the Maya-ratta , which lay between the 
mountains, the two great rivers and the sea, having 
the Dedcra-oya to the north, and the Kalu-ganga as its 
southern limit. 

The patriarchal village system, which from time 
immemorial has been one of the characteristics of the 
Dekkan, and which still prevails throughout Ceylon in 
a modified form, was one of the first institutions 
organised by the successors of Wijayo. “ They -fixed 
the boundaries of every village throughout Lanka 2 ; ” 
they “ caused the whole island to be divided into fields 
and gardens ; ” 3 and so uniformly were the rights of 
these rural municipalities respected in after times, that 
one of the Singhalese monarchs, on learning that merit 
attached to alms given from the fruit of the donor’s own 
exertions, undertook to sow a field of rice, and “ from the 


1 The district of Rohuna included 

nie mountain zone of Ceyloil, and 
hence probably its name, rohuna 
meaning the u act or instrument of 

ascending, as steps or a ladder/’ 
Adam’s Peak was in the Mflya di- 
vision ; but Edrisi, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, says, that it was then 
tailed “ El Rahoun .” — Geographies fyc, 
Vlu * Jaubeet’s Transl. vol. ii. p. 71. 


Ualiu is an ordinary name for it 
amongst M ahometan writer**, and in 
the Raja Tarangini , it is called “ lio- 
hanam,” b. iii. 56. 72. 

s It was established by Panduka- 
bhaya, a.d. 437. — Mahawamo, cli. x., 
p. 67., Hqjaratnacari, ch. i. 

3 Hqjaratnacari, ch. ii., lug avail, 

b. i. p. 185. 
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n.c. portion derived by him <is the cultivator s share,” to be- 
504 . stow an offering on a “ tliero.” 1 

From the necessity of providing food for their fol- 
lowers, the earliest attention of the Bengal conquerors 
was directed to the introduction and extension of agri- 
culture. A passage in the Mahawanso would seem to 
imply, that previous to the landing of Wijayo, rice was 
imported for consumption 2 , and upwards of two cen- 
turies later the same authority specifies “ one hundred 
and sixty loads of hiU-paddi,” 3 among the presents 
which were sent to the island from Bengal. 

In a low and level country like the north of Ceylon, 
where the chief subsistence of the people is rice, a 
grain which can only be successfully cultivated under 
water, the first requisites of society arc reservoirs and 
canals. The Buddhist historians extol the father of 
Wijayo for his judgment and skill “in forming villages 
in situations favourable for irrigation ; 4 his own attention 
was fully engrossed with the cares attendant on the 
consolidation of his newly acquired power ; but the 
earliest public work undertaken by his successor Tan- 
duwasa, n.c. 504, was a tank, which he caused to he 
n.c. formed in the vicinity of his new capital Ananijapoora, 
the Anurotjrammum of Ptolemy, originally a village 
founded by one of the followers of Wijayo. 5 

1 The king was Mahacliula, 77 b.c. istenee of systematic tillage anternn 

— Mahawanso, eh. xxxiv. to the reign of Wijayo. 

3 Kuweni distributed to the com- 3 Mahawanso, eh. xi. p. /0- y" 
panions of Wijayo, “ rice and other is rice before it has been freed la 1 ' 11 
articles, procured from the wrecked the husk. 
ships of mariners .” ( Mahawanso , 4 Mahawanso , ch. vi. p. 4b. 

ch. vii.’p. 49.) A tank is mentioned 5 The first tank recorded in t O 0 
as then existing near the residence of is the Abayaweva, made by I ' 111 ' 
Kuweni; but it was only to be used wasn, B.C. 505 (Mahawanso, cn. 1 • 
as a bath. (lb. c. vii. p. 48.) The p. 57). The second was the 
Hajaratnacari also mentions that, in weva, formed by Pandukabhayu, • 
the fabulous age of the second Bud- 437. (Ib. ch. x. p. 65.) The 
dha, of the present Kalpa, there was a the Gamini tank, made by the ^ 
famine in Ceylon, which dried uv> the king at the same place, Anarajapoo * 
cisterns and fountains of the island. — Ib. ch. x. p. 66. 

But there is no evidence of the ex- 
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The continual recurrence of records of similar con- b.c. 
^ructions amongst the civil exploits of nearly every 307 - 
succeeding sovereign, together with the prodigious 
number formed, alike attests the unimproved condition 
of Ceylon, prior to the arrival of the Bengal invaders, 
and the indolence or ignorance of the original inhabitants, 
as contrasted with the energy and skill of them first 
conquerors. 

Upwards of two hundred years were spent in initiatory b.c. 
measures for the organisation of the new state. 307, 
Colonists from the continent of India were encouraged 
by the facilities held out to settlers, and carriage 
roads were formed in the vicinity of the towns . 1 
Village communities were duly organised, gardens 
were planted, flowers and fruit-bearing trees introduced 2 , 
and the production of food secured by the construction 
of canals 3 , and public works for irrigation. Moreover, 
the kings and petty princes attested the interest which 
they felt in the promotion of agriculture, by giving 
personal attention to the formation of tanks and to the 
labours of cultivation . 4 

Meantime, the effects of Gotama’s early visits had been 
obliterated, and the sacred trees which he planted were 
dead ; and although the bulk of the settlers had come 
from countries where Buddhism was the dominant faith, 
no measures appear to have been taken by the im- 
migrants to revive or extend it throughout Ceylon. 

Wijayo was, in all probability, a Brahman, but so in* 


1 Mahawanso, ch. xiv. xv. xvi. 

2 Mahmcansoy ch. xi. p. GO (3G7 
B,c *)» ch. xxxiv. p. 211 (b.c. 20), 

xxxv. p. 215 (A.D. 20). Rttja- 
7^2 27*’ C ^* *** Rajavali, p. 

3 Mahawanso, ch. xxxiv. p. 210 
< n -c. 42), ch. xxxv. p. 221, 222 
1 en. 275), ch. xxxvii. p. 238. Raja- 
W/iacan ch. ii. p. 49 and RajavaU , 

P-223,&c. 


4 Mahawamoy cli. x. p. 01, xxii. 
p. 130, xxiv. p. 149. Majavali, p. 185, 
180. The Buddhist kings of Burmali, 
at the present day, in imitation of 
the ancient sovereigns of Ceylon, 
rest their highest claims to renown 
on the number of works for irrigation 
which they have either formed or 
repaired. See Yule « Narrative of 
the British mission to Am m 1855, 

p. 100. 
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b c different to his own fmtli, tlmt his first nllitincc in Ceylon 
307. W as with a demon worshipper. 1 His immediate successors 
were so eager to encourage immigration, that they treated 
all religions with a perfect equality of royal favour. 
Yakkho temples were not only respected, but “ annual 
demon offerings were provided ” for them ; halls were 
built for the worshippers of Brahma, and residences were 
provided at the public cost, for “ five hundred persons of 
various foreign religious faiths 2 but no mention is made 
in the Mahawanso of a single edifice having been then 
raised for the worshippers of Buddha, whether resi- 
dent in the island, or arriving amongst the colonists 
from India. 

It was not tin the year u.c. 807, in the reign of 
Tissa, that the preacher Mahindo ventured to visit 
Ceylon, under the auspices of' the king, whom he suc- 
ceeded in inducing to abstain from Brahmanical rites, 
and to profess faith in the doctrines of Buddha. Prom 
the prominent part thus taken by Tissa in establishing 
the national faith of Ceylon, the sacred writers honour 
his name with the prefix of Dewdnan-pia, or “ beloved ot 
the saints.” 

The Mahawanso exhausts the vocabulary of ecstasy 
in describing the advent of Mahindo, a prince ot 
Magadha, and a lineal descendant of Chandnigutto. 
It records the ‘visions by which he was divine) 
directed to “ depart on his mission for the convention 
of Lanka;” it describes his aerial flight, and his descent 
on Ambatthalo, the loftiest peak of Miliintala, the moun- 
tain. which, rising suddenly from the plain, o\cilo ()v - 


1 According to tlio Mahmvanso, 
Vialinu, in order to protect Wijayo 
and his followers from the sorceries 
of the Yakkhos, met them on their 
landing in Ceylon, and “ tied threads 
on their arms/ ch. vii. ; and at a later 
period, when the king Panduwasa, 

b.c. 504, was afflicted with temporary 


lity, as a punishment in his F 1 ^ 
ie crime of perjury, commit ei 
predecessor Wijayo, Iawara ** 
licated to interpose, and »>> n . 
iation the king was restorm 
ight mind. — Rajavali, p- * * ^ 

Mahawanso , ch. x. p* ^ > 
ii. p. 203. 
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the sacred city of Anarajapoora. The story proceeds to b.c. 
explain, how the king, who was hunting the elk, was 
miraculously allured by the fleeing game to approach 
the spot where Maliindo was seated 1 ; and how the 
latter forthwith propounded the Divine doctrine “ to the 
ruler of the land ; who, at the conclusion of his discourse, 
together with his forty thousand followers, obtained the 
salvation of the faith.” 2 

Then follows the approach of Maliindo to the capital ; 
the conversion of the queen and her attendants, and 
the reception of Buddhism by the nation, under the 
preaching of its great Apostle, who 66 thus became the 
luminary which shed the light of religion over the 
land.” lie and his sister Sanghamitta thenceforth de- 
voted their lives to the organisation of Buddhist com- 
munities throughout Ceylon, and died in the odour of 
sanctity, in the reign of King Uttiya, B.c. 2G7. 

But the grand achievement which consummated the b.c. 
establishment of the national faith, was the arrival 
from Magadha of a branch of the sacred Bo-tree. Every 
ancient race has had its sacred tree ; the Chaldeans, the 
Hebrews 3 , the Greeks, the Romans and the Druids, had 
each their grov.es, their elms and their oaks, under which 
to worship. Like them, the Brahmans have their Katya 
tree in Paradise, and the Banyan in the vicinity of their 


1 The story, as related in the 

Mahawamo, bears a resemblance to 
tlie leg&id 0 f St. Hubert and the' 
stujr, in the forest of Ardennes, and 

lo that of St. Eustace, who, when 
hunting, was led by a deer of singular 
beauty towards a rock, where it dis- 
played to him the crucifix upon its 
forehead ; whence an appeal was ad- 
dressed which effected liis conversion. 
H I he king Dewananpiyatissa de- 
parted for an elk hunt, taking with 
bnu a retinue ; and in the course of 
me pin-suit of the game on foot, he 
to the Missa mountain. A 
pertain devo, assuming the form of an 
c ‘lk, stationed himself there, grazing ; 


the sovereign descried him, and say- 
ing ‘ it is not fair to shoot him stand- 
ing/ sounded his bowstring, on which 
the elk lied to the mountain. The 
king gave chase to the flying animal, 
and, on reaching the spot wliero the 
priests were, the tliero Mahindo came 
within sight of the monarch ; but the 
metamorphosed deer vanished.” — 
Mahawamo, c. xiv. 

2 Mahawamo, ch. xiv. p. 80. 

3 u They sacrifice upon the tops of 
mountains, and hum incense under 
oaks, and poplars, and elms, because 
the shadow thereof is good.’ — llosea, 
iv. ia 
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temples ; and the Buddhists, in conformity with imme- 
morial practice, selected as their sacred tree the Pippul, 
which is closely allied to the Banyan, yet sufficiently 
distinguished from it, to serve as the emblem of a new 
and peculiar worship . 1 It was whilst reclining under 
the shade of this tree in Uruwela, that Gotama received 
Buddhahood ; hence its adoption as an object of reverence 
by his followers, and in all probability its adoration 
preceded the use of images and temples in Ceylon . 2 

In order that his kingdom might possess a sacred 
tree of the supremest sanctity, king Tissa solicited a 
branch of the identical tree under which Gotama re- 
clined, from Asoca, who then reigned in Magadha. The 
difficulty of severing a portion without the sacrilegious 
offence of “ lopping it with any weapon,” was overcome 
by the miracle of the branch detaching itself sponta- 
neously, and descending with its roots into the fragrant 
earth prepared for it in a golden vase, in which it was 
transported by sea to Ceylon 3 , and planted by king 
Tissa in the spot at Anarajapoora, where, after the 


1 The Bo-tree (Ficus reli(/ios<i) is 
the “ pippul ” of India. It diilers 
from the Banyan (F. indied), by 
sending down no roots from its 
branches. Its heart-shaped leaves, 
with long attenuated points, are at- 
tached to the stem by s(f slender a 
stalk, that they appear in the pro- 
foundest calm to be ever in motion, 
and thus, like the leaves of the aspen, 
which, from the tradition that the 
cross was made of that wood, the 

Syrians believe to tremble in recol- 
lection of the events of the crucifixion, 
those of the Bo-tree are supposed 
by the Buddhists to exhibit a tremu- 
lous veneration, associated with the 
sacred scene of which they were the 
witnesses. 

u Previous Buddhas had each his 
Bo-tree or Buddha-tree. The pip- 
pul had been before assumed by the 
first recorded Buddha j others had the 
iron-tree, the champac, the nipa, & c. 


— Mahawanso , Turnour’s In trod. p. 
xxxii. 

8 The ceremonial of the mysterious 
severance of the sacred branch “amid 
the din of music, the clamour'' ot 
men, the howling of the elements, the 
roar of animals, the screams ot bird", 
the veils of demons, and the crash ot 
earthquakes, is minutely described m 
an elaborate passage of the 
wnnso. And its landing in CeUon, 
the retinue of its attendants, the ho- 
mage paid to it, its progress to the 
capital, its arrival at the Northern- 
gate “ at the hour when shadows are 
most extended,” its reception by 
princes “adorned with the insignia 
of royalty,” and its final deposition m 
the earth, under the auspices ot 
hindo and his sister Sanglnumtta, 
form one of the most striking epi- 
sodes in that very singular book.— 
Mahawanso , ch. xviii. xix. 
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lapse of more than 2000 years, it still continues to 
flourish and to receive the profound veneration of all 
Buddhist nations. 1 



THE BO-TREK AT ANARAJAl’OORA 


B.C. 

289. 


1 The planting of the Bo-tree took 
place in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of King Devenipiatissa, u.c. 


288 ; it is consequently at the present 
time 2147 years old. 
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CHAP. XV. 

THE EARLY BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

Almost simultaneously with the establishment of tin* 
Buddhist religion was commenced the erection of those 
stupendous ecclesiastical structures, the number and 
magnitude of whose remains form a remarkable charac- 
teristic in the present aspect of the country. 

The architectural history of continental India dates 
from the third century before Christ ; not a single build- 
ing or sculptured stone having as yet been discovered 
there, of an age anterior to the reign of Asoca 1 * , who 
was the first of his dynasty to abandon the religion of 
Brahma for that of Buddha. In like manner the earliest 
existing monuments of Ceylon belong to the same period ; 
they owe their construction to Devcnipiatissa, and the 
historical annals of the island record witli pious gratitude 
the series of dagobas, wiharas, and temples erected by 
him and his successors. 

Of these the most remarkable are the Dagobas, piles 
of brickwork of dimensions so extraordinary that they 
suggest comparisons with the pyramids of Memphis \ the 
barrow of Halyattys 3 * * * * * * , or the mounds in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 


1 FrRgusson, Handbook of Archi- 

tecture, 1). i. c. i. p. 5. 

9 So vast did the dftgohas appear 

to the Singhalese that the author of 

the Mahawanso , in describing the 

construction of that called the Euan - 

welle at Anarajapoora, states that 

each of the lower courses contained 

ten kotis (a koti being equal to 100 
lacs) or 10,000,000 bricks. — Maha- 
wanso, ch. xxx. p. 179. 

s ‘ i The ancient edifices of Chi-Chen 
in Central America bear a striking 
resemblance to the topes of India. 


The shape of one of tho doilies, its 
apparent size, the small tower on the 
summit, the trees growing on the 
sides, the appearance of masonry 
here and there, the shape of the 
ornaments, and the small doorway a 
the base, are so exactly similar o 

what I had seen at Anarajapooia 

that when my eyes first fell on \ 10 
engravings of these remarkable ruins 
I supposed that they were 
in illustration of the dagobas of Ley 
Ion.” — H ardy’s Eastern Monachisn t 
c. xix. p. 222. 
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A dagoba (from datu , a relic, and gabbhan , a shrine l ) B .c. 
is a monument raised to preserve one of the relics of 289. 
Gotama, which were collected after the cremation of 
his body at Kusinara, and it is candidly admitted in the 
Uahawanso that the intention in erecting them was to 
provide “ objects to which offerings could be made .” 2 

Ceylon contains but one class of these structures, 
and boasts no tall monolithic pillars like the lats of 
Delhi and Allahabad, and no regularly built columns 
similar to the minars of Cabul ; but the fragments of the 
bones of Gotama, and locks of his hair, are enclosed in 
enormous masses of hemispherical masonry, modifica- 
tions of which may be traced in every Buddhist country 
of Asia, in the topes of Affghanistan and the Punjaub, 
in the pagodas of Fegu, and in the Boro-Buddor of 
Java. Those of Ceylon consist of a bell-shaped dome of 
brick-work surmounted by a terminal or tee (generally in 
the form of a cube supporting a pointed spire), and 
resting on a square platform approached by flights of 



A .SA1AL1, L>AljOJW\ A l KANLJj. 


stone steps. Those, the ruins of which have been explored 
111 m odern times, have been found to be almost solid, en- 

“ ^ 10 body/’ and gopa. — Wilson’s Ariat. lies. vol. xvii. 
«]iHnl P . reserves 5 ” because they en- p. 605. 

e flair, teeth, nails/&c. of Buddha. 8 Mahawamo, ch. xvii. p. 104 
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b.c. closing a hollow vessel of metal or stone which had once 
289. contained the relic, but of which the ornament alone and 
a few gems or discoloured pearls set in gold, are usually 
all that is now discoverable. 

Their outline exhibits but little of ingenuity or of 
art, and their construction is only remarkable for the 
vast amount of labour which must necessarily have 
been expended upon them. But, independently of this, 
the first dagoba erected at Anarajapoora, the Thupa- 
ramaya, which exists to the present day, “ as nearly as 
may be in the same form in which it was originally 
designed, is possessed of a peculiar interest from the 
fact that it is in all probability the oldest architectural 
monument now extant in India .” 1 It was raised by 
King Tissa, at the close of the -third century before 
Christ, over the collar-bone of Buddha, which Mahimlo 
had procured for the king . 2 In dimensions this monu- 
ment is inferior to those built at a later period by the 
successors of Tissa, some of which are scarcely exceeded 
in diameter and altitude by the dome of St. Peter’s 3 ; but 
in elegance of outline it immeasurably surpassed all the 
other dagobas, and the beauty of its design is still percep- 
tible in its ruins after the lapse of two thousand years. 

The king, in addition to this, built a number of others 
in various parts of Ceylon 4 , and his name has been pci- 
petuated as the founder of temples, for the rites of the 
new religion, and of Wiharas or monasteries for the resi- 
dence of its priesthood. The former were of the simple^ 
design, for an atheistical system, which substitutes medi- 
tation for worship, dispenses with splendour in its edifices 
and pomp in its ceremonial. 


1 Fergusson’s Handbook of Archi- 
tecture, b. i. c. iii. p. 48. 

9 Mahawansoj ch. xvii. The Raja- 
vali calls it the jaw-bone, p. 1S4. 

3 The Abhayagiri dagoba at Anara- 
iapoora, built n.c. 89, was originally 

180 cubits high, which, taking the 
Ceylon cubit at 2 feet 3 inches, 
would be equal to 405 feet. The 


Lome was hemispherical, and describ 
id with a radius of 180 feet, giving 
lircumference of 1130 feet, 
mmmit of this stupendous work * 
horefore fifty feet higher than . • 
Paul’s, and fifty feet lower than ■- • 
Peter’s. 

4 Tttrnour’s Epitome, p. 
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The images of Gotama, which in time became objects b.c. 
of veneration, were but a late innovation 1 , and a doubt 
] ias even been expressed whether the religion of Buddha 
in its primitive constitution, rejecting as it does the doc- 
trine of a mediatorial priesthood, contemplated the exis- 
tence of any organised ministry. 

Caves, or insulated apartments in imitation of their 
(rlooni and retirement, were in all' probability the first 
resort of devotees in Ceylon, and hence amongst the 
deeds of King Tissa, the most conspicuous and munifi- 
cent were the construction of rock temples, on Mihintala, 
mid of apartments for the priests in all parts of his 
dominions . 2 

The directions of Gotama as to the residence of his 
votaries are characterised by the severest simplicity, 
and the term 64 pansala,” literally 44 a dwelling of leaves,” 3 
by which the house of a priest is described to the present 
day, serves to illustrate the original intention that persons 
dedicated to his service should cultivate solitude and 
meditation by withdrawing into the forest, but within 
such a convenient distance as would not estrange them 
from the villagers, on whose bounty and alms they were to 
be dependent for subsistence. 

In one of the rock inscriptions deciphered by Prinsep, 

King Asoca, in addressing himself to his Buddhist 
subjects, distinguishes them as 44 ascetics and house- 
holders” In the sacred books a laic is called a 44 graha 
pali,” meaning 44 the ruler of a house ; ” and in contra- 
distinction Fa Hian, the Chinese Buddhist, speaks of the 
priests of Ceylon under the designation of 44 the house- 

1 The precise date of their intro- j were Buddhists or Brahmans ; but 
unction is unknown, but the first ( the account which he gives of tho 
mention of a statue occurs in an in- class of them whom he stylos tho 
P‘ n P.tion on the rock at Mihintala, ■ Hvlobii, would seem to identify them 
taring date a.d. 240, and referring with the Sramanas of Buddhism, 

0 the house constructed over a u passing their lives in the woods, 
of Buddha. £<Zivrtg tv raTf v\diq, living on fruits 

3 I vipjouit’s Epitome, p. 15. and seeds, and clothed with the bark 

^ H is questionable whether the of trees.” — Megasthenes’ Indian, 

• annanai, mentioned. by Megasthenes, tyc., Fragm. xlii. 
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b.c. less,” to mark their abandonment of social enjoyments 1 
289. Anticipating the probable necessity of their eventually re- 
sorting to houses for accommodation, Buddha directed 
that, if built for an individual, the internal measurement 
of a cell should be twelve spans in length by seven in 
breadth 2 ; and, if restricted to such dimensions, the asser- 
tions of the Singhalese chronicles become intelligible as 
to the prodigious number of such dwellings said to have 
been raised by the early kings . 3 

But the multitudes who were thus attracted to a life 
of indolent devotion became in a short time so excessive 
that recourse was had to other devices for combining 
economy with accommodation, and groups of such cells 
were gradually formed into wi haras and monasteries, 
the inmates of which have uniformly preserved their 
organisation and order. Still the edifices thus con- 
structed have never exhibited any tendency to depart 
from the primitive simplicity so strongly enjoined by 
their founder ; and, down to the present time, the homes 
of the Buddhist priesthood are modest and humble struc- 
tures, generally reared of mud and thatch, with no pre- 
tension to external beauty and no attempt at internal 
decoration. 

To supply to the ascetics the means of seclusion and 
exercise, the early kings commenced the erection of 
ambulance-halls ; and gardens were set apart for the 
use of the great temple communities. The Mahaican m 
describes, with all the pomp of Oriental diction, the 
ceremony observed by King Tissa on the occasion 
of setting apart a portion of ground as a site for the 
first wihara at his capital ; the monarch in person, 
attended by standard bearers and guards with golden 
staves, having come to mark out the boundary with 


1 " Les hommes hors de leur mai- 

sons.” — Fa Hian, Foe Koue Ki, 

ch. xxxix. This is the equivalent of 
the Singhalese term for the same 
class, agariyan-pubbajito, used in the 
Pit takas. 


2 Hardy’s r j Eastern ftfonuchmih 

ch. xiii. p. 122. . t 

3 The Rajaratnacari says no 
Devenipiatissa caused eight 
thousand temples to be built duller 
his reign, *p. 85, 
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a plough drawn by elephants . 1 A second monastery 
was erected by him on the summit of Mihintala 2 * * * * * ; a 
third was attached to the dagoba of the Thuparamaya, 
an d others were rapidly founded in every quarter of the 

island. 8 

It was in all probability owing to the growth of these 
institutions, and the establishment of colleges in con- 
nection with them, that halls were eventually appro- 
priated for the reception of statues ; and that apartments 
so consecrated were devoted to the ceremonies and 
worship of Buddha. Hence, at a very early period, 
the dwellings of the priests were identified with the 
chaityas and sacred edifices, and the name of the Wihara 
came to designate indifferently both the temple and the 
monastery. 

But the hall which contains the figures of Buddha, 
and which constitutes the “ temple ” proper, is always 
detached from the domestic buildings, and is frequently 
placed on an eminence from which the view is com- 
manding. The interior is painted in the style of Egyptian 
chambers, and is filled with figures and illustrations of 
the legends of Gotama, whose statue, with hand uplifted 
in the attitude of admonition, or reclining in repose 
emblematic of the blissful state of Nirwana, is placed in 
die dimmest recess of the edifice. Here lamps cast a 
feeble light, and the air is heavy with the perfume of 
flowers, which are daily renewed by fresh offerings from 
the worshippers at the shrines. 

In no other system of idolatry, ancient or modern, 
have the rites been administered by such a multitude 
of priests as assist in the passionless ceremonial of 


l Mohawamo, ch. xv. p. 99. 

3 Mahawamo, ch. xx. p. 123. 

Five hundred were built by one 

alone, the third in succession 

V°m Devenipiatissa, b.c. 246 (Ma- 

kneamo, ch. xxi. p. 127). About 

e sanie period the petty chiefs of 


Kohuna and Mahagam were equally 
zealous in their devout labours, the 
one having erected sixty-four wi- 
haras in the east of the island, and 
the other sixty-eight in the south. — 
Mahawamo , ch. xxiv. p. 146, 148. 


B.C. 

289. 
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b.c. Buddhism. Fa Hian, in the fourth century, was as- 
sured by the people of Ceylon that at that period tlm 
priests numbered between fifty and sixty thousand, of 
whom two thousand were attached to one wihara at 
Anarajapoora, and three thousand to another . 1 

As the vow which devotes the priests of Buddha to 
religion binds them at the same time to a life of poverty 
and mendicancy, the extension of the faith entailed in 
great part on the crown the duty of supporting the vast 
crowds who withdrew themselves from industry to em- 
brace devotion and indigence. They were provided with 
food by the royal bounty, and hence the historical books 
make perpetual reference to the priests “ going to the 
king’s house to eat ,” 2 when the monarch himself set the 
example to his subjects of “ serving them with rice 
broth, cakes, and dressed rice .” 3 Bice in all its varieties 
is the diet described in the Mahawanso as being pro- 
vided for the priesthood by the munificence of the 
kings; “ rice prepared with sugar and honey, rice with 
clarified butter, and rice in its ordinary form .” 4 In 
addition to the enjoyment of a life of idleness, another 
powerful incentive conspired to swell the numbers o( 
these devotees. The followers and successors of Wijayo 


1 ‘Fa IIian, Foe Rone Ki, ch. 
xxxviii. p. 330, 350. At the present 
day the number in the whole island 
does not probably exceed 2500 

(Hardy’s Eastern Mona chism, p. 5 7, 

300). But this is far below the pro- 
portion of the Buddhist priesthood 

in other countries ; in Siam nearly 
every adult male becomes a priest 
for a certain portion of his life ; a 
similar practice prevails in Ava ; and 
in Burmah so common is it to assume 
the yellow robe, that the popular 
expedient for effecting divorce is for 
the parties to make a profession of 
the priesthood, tlio ceremonial of 
which is sufficient to dissolve the 
marriage vow, and after an interval of 
a few months, they can throw off the 


yellow robe and are then at liberty to 
marry again. 

2 Eajavali , p. 180. Hioucn iTlisanjr, 
the Chinese pilgrim, describing A nn- 
rajapoora in the seventh century 
says: “Acotd du palais du roi, on 
a construit uno vaste cuisine on 1 1,11 
prepare clnupie jour des aliment * 
pour dix-huit millo religkmx. 
l’heure de repas, les religieux vien- 
nent, un pot a la main, pour rece\ ou 
leur nourriture. Apr&s l’avoir ° >' 
tenue ils s’en retournent chacun 
leur chambre.” — Hiouen 

Tran si. M. Julien, lib. xi. tom. »• 
p. 143. 

3 Mahawanso , ch. xiv. p- 

4 MahawansOy ch. xxxii. ; J* a J m 
ratnacariy ch. i. p. 37, ch. n. P* 0 1 
60, 62. 
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preserved intact the institution of caste, which they had B .c. 
brought with them from the valley of the Ganges ; and, 289. 
although caste was not abolished by the teachers of Budd- 
hism, who retained and respected it as a social institution, 
it was practically annulled and absorbed in the religious 
character ; — all who embraced the ascetic life being si- 
multaneously absolved from all conventional disabilities, 
and received as members of the sacred community with 
all its exalted prerogatives. 1 

Along with food, clothing consisting of three garments 
to complete the sacerdotal robes, as enjoined by the 
Buddhist ritual 2 , was distributed at certain seasons ; and 
in later times a practice obtained of providing robes for 
the priests by “ causing the cotton to be picked from 
the tree at sunrise, cleaned, spun, woven, dyed yellow, 
and made into garments and presented before sunset.” 3 
The condition of the priesthood was thus reduced to a 
state of absolute dependency on alms, and at the earliest 
period of their history the vow of poverty, by which 
their order is bound, would seem to have been righteously 
observed. 


1 Professor Wilson, Jovm. "Roy. 
Axial, tioc. vol. xvi. p. 240. 

2 To avoid the vanity of dress or 
llu; temptation to acquire property, 
110 Buddhist priest is allowed to have 
more than one set of robes, consist- 
ing of three pieces, and if an extra 
one he bestowed on him it must be 
Mu-rendered to the chapter of his 
vs’ihara within ten days. The dimen- 
sions must not exceed a specified 
length, and when obtained new the 
cloth must be disfigured with mud or 
otherwise before he puts it ou. A 
magnificent robe having been given 
to Uotama, his attendant Anandn, in 
order to destroy its intrinsic value, 
|*! lt into thirty pieces and sewed 
! letn together m four divisions, so 
aat the robe resembled the patches 

°t a rice-field divided by embank- 
ments. And in conformity with this 
precedent the robes of every priest 
are mmilarly dissected and reunited. 


— Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, c. 
xii. p. 117; Itajarainacarij ch. ii. 
p. CO, 00. 

3 Rajaratnacari , p. 101, 100, 112, 
The custom which is still observed 
in Ceylon, of weaving robes between 
sunrise and sunset is called Catinn 
(Havana ( Rajavali , p. 2(>1). The work 
is performed chiefly by women, and 
the practice is identical with that 
mentioned by Herodotus, as observed 
by the priests of Egypt, who cele- 
brated a festival in honour of the 
return of Khampsinitus, after playing 
at dice with Ceres in Hades, by in- 
vesting one of their body with a cloak 
made in a single day, <pfi pot; (turn ptpov 
l£v(!>tjvavTtQ, Euterpe, exxii. Cray, 
in his ode of The, Eatal Sidwx, has 
embodied the Scandinavian myth in 
which the twelve weird sisters, tho 
Valkiriur , weave “ the crimson web 
of war ” between the rising and set- 
ting of the sun. 
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CHAP. V. 

SINGHALESE CHIVALRY. EL ALA AND DUTUGAIMUNU. 

For nearly a century after the accession of Devcnipia- 
tissa, the religion and the social development of Ceylon 
thus exhibited an equally steady advancement. The 
cousins of the king, three of whom ascended the throne 
in succession, seem to have vied with each other in 
works of piety and utility. Wiharas were built in all 
parts of the island, both north and south of the Malia- 
welli-ganga. Dagobas were raised in various places, 
and cultivation was urged forward by the formation 
of tanks and canals. But, during this, period, from 
the fact of the Bengal immigrants being employed in 
more congenial or more profitable occupations (pos- 
sibly also from the numbers who were annually devoting 
themselves to the service of the temples), and from 
the ascertained inaptitude of the native Singhalese to 
bear arms ; a practice was commenced of retaining 
foreign mercenaries, which, even at that early period, 
was productive of animosity and bloodshed, and in 
process of time led to the overthrow of the Wijayan 
dynasty and the gradual decay of the Sinhala sovereignty. 

The genius of the Gauge tic race, which had taken 
possession of Ceylon, was essentially adapted to agri- 
cultural pursuits — m which, to the present day, 
their superiority is apparent over the less energetic 
tribes of the Dekkan. Busied with such employments, 
the early colonists had no leisure for military service ; 
besides, whilst Devenipiatissa and his successors were 
earnestly engaged in the formation of religious com- 
munities, and the erection of sacred edifices in ^ lC 
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northern portion of the island, various princes* of the B .c. 
same family occupied themselves in forming settlements 266* 
in the south and west ; and hence, whilst their people 
were zealously devoted to the service and furtherance of 
religion, the sovereign at Anarajapoora was compelled, 
through a combination of causes, to take into his pay a 
body of Malabars 1 for the protection both of the coast 
and the interior. Of the foreigners thus confided in, 

“ two youths, powerful in their cavalry and navy, named 
Sena and Gottika,” 2 proved unfaithful to their trust, and 
after causing the death of the king Suratissa (b.c. 237), b.c. 
retained the supreme power for upwards of twenty years, 237 ‘ 
till overthrown in their turn and put to death by the 
adherents of the legitimate line. 3 Ten years, however, 
had barely elapsed when the attempt to establish a Tamil 
sovereign was renewed by Elala, “ a Malabar of the 
illustrious Uju tribe, who invaded the island from the b.c. 
Chela 4 country, killed the reigning king Asela, and ruled 205 ‘ 
the kingdom for forty years, administering justice im- 
partially to friends and foes.” 

Such is the encomium which the Mahawanso passes n.c. 
oil an infidel usurper, because Elala offered his protection* 161 • 
to the priesthood ; but the orthodox annalist closes his 
notice of his reign by the moral reflection that even he 
who was an heretic, and doomed by his creed to perdi- 
tion, obtained an exalted extent of supernatural power 
from having eschewed impiety and injustice.” 0 


1 Tho term “Malabar ” is used 
throughout the following pages in thp 
comprehensive sense in which it is 
pplied in the Singhalese chronicles 
< ne continental invaders of Ceylon; 
* must he observed that the ad- 
V 1 these expeditions, who 
styled in. the Mahawanso, 1 dami- 
or * a mila, came not only from 
kanT tWe8tera tract of the Dek- 
, ? ow ? } n modem geography as 
the i^ u t ft t so from all parts of 

an d *** far nor th as Cuttack 

* M«h<noamo, ch. xxi. p. 127. 

V 0L. I. 


3 Mahawanso , xxi. ; Rxyaratnacari, 
ch. ii. 

4 Chola, or Solee, was the ancient 
name of Tanjore, and tho country 
traversed by the river Caveri. 

6 Mahawanso, xxi. , p. 129, The 
other historical books, the Rajavali, 
and Rajaratnacari, give a totally 
different character of Elala, and re- 
present him as the desecrator of mo- 
numents and the overthrower of 
temples. The traditional estimation 
which has followed his memory is 
the best attestation of the superior 
accuracy of the Mahawanso. 


A A 
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But it was not the priests alone who were captivated 
by the generosity of Elala. In the final struggle for 
the throne, in which the Malabars were worsted by the 
gallantry of Dutugaimunu, a prince of the excluded 
family, the deeds of bravery displayed by him were 
the admiration of his enemies. The contest between 
the rival chiefs is the solitary tale of Ceylon chivalry, 
in which Elala is the Saladin and Dutugaimunu the 
Coeur-de-lion. So genuine was the admiration of Elala’s 
bravery that his rival erected a monument in his honour 
on the spot where he fell ; its ruins remain to the present, 
day, and the Singhalese still regard it with respect and 
veneration. “ On reaching the quarter of the city 
in which it stands,” says the Mahawanso “it has been 
the custom for the monarchs of Lanka to silence their 
music, whatsoever procession they may be heading;” 
and so uniformly was the homage continued down to 
the most recent period, that so lately as 1818, on the 
suppression of an attempted rebellion, when the de- 
feated aspirant to the throne was making his escape by 
Anarajapoora, he alighted from his litter, on approach- 
ing the quarter in which the monument was known to 
exist, “ and although weary and almost incapable of 
exertion, not knowing the precise spot, he continued 
on foot till assured that he had passed far beyond the 
ancient memorial.*’ 1 2 

Dutugaimunu, in the epics of Buddhism, enjoys a 
renown, second only to that of King Tissa, as the 
champion of the faith. On the recovery of his kingdom 
he addressed himself with energy to remove the effects 
produced in the northern portions of the island by forty 
years of neglect and inaction under the sway of Elala. 
During that monarch’s protracted usurpation the minor 
sovereignties, which had been formed in various parts 
of the island prior to his seizure of the crown, were 


1 Mahawanso , cli. xxi. 

* Fohbks’ Eleven Years in Ceylon , vol. i. p. 233. 
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little impeded in their s.ocial progress by the forty- b.c. 
four years’ residence of the Malabars at Anarajapoora. 16 B 
Although the petty kings of Rohuna and Maya sub- 
mitted to pay tribute to Elala, his personal rule did not 
extend south of the Mahawelli-ganga \ and whilst the 
strangers in the north of the island were plundering 
the temples of Buddha, the feudal chiefs in the south 
and west were emulating the munificence of Tissa in the 
iiUmber of wiharas which they constructed. 

Eager to conciliate his subjects by- a similar display 
of regard for religion, Dutugaimunu signalised his victory 
and restoration by commencing the erection of the Ruan- 
welle dagoba, the most stupendous as well as the most 
venerated of those* at Anarajapoora, as it enclosed a more 
imposing assemblage of relics than were ever enshriued 
in any other in Ofeylon. 

The mass of the population were liable to render 
compulsory labour to the crown ; but wisely reflecting 
that it was not only derogatory to the sacredness of the 
object, but impolitic to exact any avoidable sacrifices 
from a people so recently suffering from internal warfare, 
Dutugaimunu came to the resolution of employing- hired 
workmen only, and according to the Mahatvamo vast 
numbers of the Yakkhos became converts to Buddhism 
during the progress of the building 2 , which the king did 
not live to complete. 

But the most remarkable of the edifices which he 
erected at the capital was the Maha-Lowa-Paya, a mon- 
astery which obtained the name of the Brazen Palace 
from the fact of its being roofed with plates of that 
metal. It was elevated on .sixteen ^hundred monolithic 


Mahawamo, cli. xxii., Majavali, 
P- 188, Hajaratnacari, p. 36. The 
- tahawanso has a story of Dutugai- 
wiinu, when a boy, illustrative of his 
7V ra P atience to rid the island of 
Malabars. His father seeing him, 
Mng on his bed, with his hands and 
* fathered up, inquired, “ My boy, 


why not stretch thyself at length on 
thy bed?” “Confined by the Da- 
milos,” ho replied, “beyond the river 
on the one side, and by the unyield- 
ing ocean on the other, ho.v can X 
lie with outstretched limbs ? ” 

3 Mahawanw, ch. xxviii. xxix. xxx. 
xxxi. 


A A 2 
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columns of granite twelve feet high and arranged in lines 
of forty so as to cover an area of upwards of two hundred 
and twenty feet square. On these rested the building 
nine stories in height, which, in addition to a thousand 
dormitories for priests, contained halls and other apart- 
ments for their exercise and accommodation. 

The Mahawanso relates with peculiar unction the 
munificence of Dutugaimunu in remunerating those em- 
ployed upon this edifice ; he deposited clothing for that 
purpose #s well 44 as vessels filled with sugar, buffalo 
butter and honey ; ” he announced that on this occasion 
it w^s not fitting to exact unpaid labour, and, 44 placing 
high value on the work to be performed, he paid the 
workmen with money.” 1 

The structure, when completed, far. exceeded in splen- 
dour anything recorded in the sacred* books. All its 
apartments were embellished with 44 beads, resplendent 
like gems ; ” the great hall was supported by golden 
pillars resting on lions and other animals,, and the walls 
were ornamented with festoons of pearls and of flowers 
formed of jewels ; in the centre was an ivory throne, 
with an emblem on one side of a golden sun, and on 
the other of the moon in silver, and above all glittered 
the imperial 44 chatta,” the white canopy of dominion. 
The palace, says the Mahawanso , was provided with rich 
carpets and couclies, and 44 even the ladle of the rice 
boiler was of gold.” 

The vicissitudes and transformations of the Brazen 
Palace are subjects of frequent mention in the his- 
tory of the sacred city. As originally planned by 
Dutugaimunu, it dii not endure through the reign <»t 
his successor Saidaitissa, at whose, expense it was re- 
constructed, b. c. 140, but the number of stories was 
lowered to seven. 2 More than two centuries later, a. a. 
182, these were again reduced to five \ and the entire 


x Mahawanso , ch. xxvii. p. 163. 
2 Mahawanso, eh. xxxvi. 


3 Mahawanso, ch. xxxiii. 
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building must have been taken down in A. D. 240, as the b.c. 

w }io was then reigning caused “ the pillars of the 161> 
Lowa Pasado to be arranged in a different form.” 

The edifice erected on its site was pulled to the ground 
bv the apostate Maha Sen, a.d. 301 1 ; but penitently 
reconstructed by him on his recantation of his errors.^ 

Its last recorded restoration took place in the reign of 
Prakrama-bahu, towards the close of the twelfth century, 
when “ the king rebuilt the Lowa-Maha-paya, and raised 
up the 1600 pillars of rock.” 

Thus exposed to spoliation by its splendour, and 
obnoxious to infidel invaders from the religious uses to 
which it was dedicated, it was subjected to violence on 
every commotion, whether civil or external, which dis- 
turbed the repose of the capital; and at the present 
day, no traces of it remain except the indestructible 
monoliths on which it stood. A “world of stone 



RU IN 3 OS’ THi*; BRAZEN FA LA OK ' 

columns,” to use * the quaint expression of Knox, still 
marks the site of the Brazen Palace, of Dutugaimunu, 


1 Mahmvcmso, ch. xxxvii. 
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and attests the accuracy of the chronicles which describe 
its former magnificence. 

The character of Dutugaimunu is succinctly ex- 
pressed in his dying avowal, that he had lived “ a slave 
to the priesthood.” 1 Before partaking of food, it was 
his practice to present a portion for their use; and 
recollecting in maturer age, that on one occasion when 
a child, he had so far forgotten this invariable rule, a< 
to eat a chilly without sharing it with the priest, he 
submitted himself to a penance in expiation of thh 
youthful impiety . 2 His death scene, as described in 
the Mahawanso , contains an enumeration of the deeds 
of piety by which his reign had been signalised . 3 Ex- 
tended on his couch in front of the great dagoba which 
lie had erected, he thus addressed* one of his military 
companions who had embraced the priesthood : “ In 
times past, supported by my ten warriors, I engaged in 
battles ; now, single-handed, I commence my last con- 
flict, with death ; and it is not permitted to me to over- 
come my antagonist.” “Euler of men,” replied the 
thero, “ without subduing the dominion of sin, the power 
of death is invincible ; but call to recollection thy acts 
of piety performed, and from these you will derive con- 
solation.” The secretary then “read from the register 
of deeds of piety,” that “one hundred wiharas, les< 
one, had been constructed by the Maharaja, that he 
had built two great dagobas and the Brazen Palace at 
Anarajapoora ; that in famines he had given his jewels to 
support the pious; that on three several occasions he 
had clothed the whole priesthood throughout the island, 
giving three garments to each ; that five times he had 
conferred the sovereignty of the land for the space ot 
seven days on the National Church ; that he ha* 
founded hospitals for the infirm, and distributed rice to 
the indigent ; bestowed lamps on innumerable temples. 


1 MahawamOy ch. xxxii. 

8 Mahawamo , ch. xxiv. xxv. 


9 MahaicansOy ch. xxxii. 
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and maintained preachers, in the various wiharas, in all b.c. 
parts of his dominions. 4 All these acts,’ said the dying 137 - 
king, ‘ done in my days of prosperity, afford no comfort 
to my mind ; but two offerings which I. made when in 
affliction and in adversity, disregardful of my own fate, 
are those which alone administer solace to me now.’ L 
After this, the pre-eminently wise Maharaja expired, 
stretched on his bed, in the act of gazing on the 
Mahatupo .” 2 


1 Mahawamo , cli. xxxii. 

2 Another name for the Kuan we lie dagoba, which he had built. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON CIVILISATION. 


After the reign of Dutugaimunu there is little in the 
pages of the native historians to sustain interest in the 
story of the Singhalese monarchs. The long line of 
sovereigns is divided into two distinct classes ; the kings 
of the Maha-wanse or “ superior dynasty ” of the uncon- 
taminated blood of Wijayo, who occupied the throne from 
his death, b.c. 505, to that of Malm Sen, a.d. 302 and 
the Sulu-wanse or “ inferior race,” whose descent was 
less pure, but who, amidst invasions, revolutions, and de- 
cline, continued, with unsteady hand, to hold the govern- 
ment down to the occupation of the island by Europeans 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

To the great dynasty, and more especially to its 
earliest members, the inhabitants were indebted for the 
first rudiments of civilisation, for the arts of agricultural 
fife, for an organised government, and for a system of 
national worship. But neither the piety of the kings 
nor their munificence sufficed to conciliate the personal 
attachment of their subjects, or to strengthen their throne 
by national attachment such as would have fortified its 
occupant against the fatalities incident to despotism. 
Of fifty-one sovereigns who formed the pure Wijayan 
dynasty, two were deposed by their subjects, and nine- 
teen put to death by their successors. 1 Excepting the 


1 There is something very striking 
in the facility with which aspirants to 
the throne obtained the instant ac- 
quiescence of the people, so soon as 
assassination had put them in pos- 


session of power. And this is 
more remarkable, where the us . ur P‘^ 
were of the lower grade, as in 
instance of Subho, a gate porter, w 
murdered King Yasa Silo, a.d- 
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rare instances in which a reign was marked by some B .o: 
occurrence, such as an invasion and repulse of the 
Malabars, there is hardly a sovereign of the “Solar 
race” whose name is associated with a higher achieve- 
ment than the erection of a dagoba or the formation of 
a tank, nor one whose story is enlivened by an event 
more exciting than the murder through which lie 
mounted the throne or the conspiracy by which he was 
driven from it. 1 

One source of royal contention arose on the death of 
Dutugaiinunu ; his son, having forfeited his birthright 
by an alliance with a wife of lower caste, was set aside 
from the succession; Saidaitissa, a brother of the de- 
ceased king, being raised to the throne in his stead. 

The priests, on the death of Saidaitissa B.c. 110, has- 
tened to proclaim his youngest son Thullatthanako 2 , to 
the prejudice of his elder brother Laiminitissa, but the 
latter established his just claim by the sword, and hence 

and reigned for six years ( Mahaw . eh. 
xxxv. p. 218). A carpenter, and a 
carrier of fire-wood, were each ac- 
cepted in succession as sovereigns, 
a.d. 47 ; whilst the “ great dynasty” 
was still in the plenitude of its po- 
pularity. The mystery is perhaps (or more than one-fifth), were suc- 
referable to the dominant necessity ceeded by brothers. Fifteen reigned 
of securing tranquillity at any cost, for a period less than one year, and 
m the state of society where the means thirty for more than one year, and loss 
of cultivation were directly dependent than four. Of the Singhalese kings 
on the village organisation, and who died by violence, twenty-two 
famine and desolation would have were murdered by their successors; 
been the instant and inevitable con- six were killed by other individuals ; 
sequences of any commotions which thirteen fell in feuds and war, and 
interfered with the conservancy and four committed suicide ; eleven were 
repair of the tanks and means of ir- dethroned, and their subsequent fate 
ngation, and the prompt application is unknown. Not more than two- 
^bour to the raising and saving of thirds of the Singhalese kings re- 
Ce ln8tant when the fall tained sovereign authority to their 

°f the rains or the ripening of the decease, or reached the funeral pile 
crops demanded its employment with without a violent death. — Fohbks’ 
j utmost vigour. Eleven Years in Ceylon , vol. i. eh. iv. 

In theory the Singhalese monar- p. 80, 97 ; Joinville, Reliyion and 
nf*i. WaS elecl * ve i* 1 tne descendants manners of the People of Ceylon; As lot. 

the Solar race : jn practice, primo- Res. vol. vii. p. 423. See also Ma- 
8*rnture had a preference, and the hawanso , ch. xxiii. p. 201. 

wn was either hereditary or be- 8 Mcihawansoy ch. xxxiii. p. 201. 


came the prize of those who claimed 
to be of royal lineage. On reviewing 
the succession of kings from' B.c. 307 
to a.d. 1815, thirty-nine eldest sons 
(or nearly one-fourth), succeeded to 
their fathers : and t went u -nine kiutrs 
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s.c. arose two rival lines, which for centuries afterwards 

IJL9. were prompt on every opportunity to advance adverse 
pretensions to the throne, and assert them by force of 
arms. 

In such contests the priesthood brought a preponde- 
rant influence to whatever side they inclined 1 ; and thus 
the royal authority, though not strictly sacerdotal, be- 
came so closely identified with the hierarchy, and so 
guided by its will, that each sovereign’s attention was 
chiefly devoted to forwarding such measures as most con- 
duced to the exaltation of Buddhism and the maintenance 
of its monasteries and temples. 

A signal effect of this regal policy, and of the growing 
diffusion of Buddhism, is to be traced in the impute 
which it communicated to the reclamation of lands and 
the extension of cultivation. Bor more than three 
hundred years no mention is made in the Singhalese 
annals of any mode of maintaining the priesthood other 
than the royal distribution of clothing * and voluntary 
offerings of food. They resorted for the “ royal alms 
either to the residence of the authorities or to halls 
specially built for their accommodation 2 , to which they 
were summoned by “the shout of refection ; ” 3 the ordi- 
nary priests receiving rice, “those endowed witli the 
gift of preaching, clarified butter, sugar, and honey.’ 
Hospitals and medicines for their use, and rest houses on 
their journeys, were also provided at the public charge. ' 
These expedients were available so long as the num- 
bers of the priesthood were limited ; but such were the 


1 It was the dying boast of Dutu- 
gaimunu that he had lived u a slave to 
the priesthood.” The expression was 
figurative in his case ; but so abject 
did the subserviency of the kings 
become, and so rapid was its growth, 
that Bhatiya Tissa, who reigned a.d 
8, rendered it literal, and “ dedicated 
himself, his queen, and two sons, as 

well as his cnarger, and state ele- 

phant, as slaves to the pnesthood” 


The Mahawanso intimates that t < 
priests themselves protested ag a J nr ' 
this debasement, ch. xxxiv. p- 21 

8 Mahawanso , ch. xx. p. 123; xx 
p. 132, 135. ... 

3 Mahawanso , ch. xxvin. p. 

4 Mahawanso , ch. xxxii. p- 

5 Mahawanso , ch. xxxii. 
xxxvii. p. 244 ; Rajaratnaean , P- * " 
41. 
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multitudes who were tempted to withdraw from the b.c, 
world and its pursuits, in order to devote themselves to 
meditation and the diffusion of Buddhism, that the 
difficulty became practical of maintaining them by per- 
sonal gifts, and the alternative suggested itself of setting 
apart lands for their support. This innovation was 
first resorted to during an interregnum. The Sin- 
ghalese king Walagam Bahu, being expelled from his 
capital by a Malabar usurpation b. c. 104, was unable tg b.c. 
continue the accustomed regal bounty to the priesthood ; 104 * 
and dedicated certain lands while in exile in Eohuna, for 
the support of a fraternity “who had sheltered him 
there.” 1 The precedent thus established, was speedily 
seized upon and extended ; lands were everywhere set 
apart for the repair of the sacred edifices 2 , and eventually, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, the priesthood 
acquired such an increase of influence as sufficed to 
convert their precarious eleemosynary dependency into 
a permanent territorial endowment ; and the practice 
became universal of conveying estates in mortmain on 
the construction of a wihara or the dedication of a 
temple. 3 

The corporate character of the recipients served to 
neutralise the obligations by which they were severally 
bound ; the vow of poverty, though compulsory on an 
individual priest, ceased to be binding on the commu- 
nity of which he was a member ; and whilst, on his own 
behalf, he was constrained to abjure the possession of 
property, even to the extent of one superfluous cloth, 
the wihara to which he was attached, in addition to its 
ecclesiastical buildings, and its offerings in gems and 
gold, was held competent to become the proprietor of 
broad and fertile lands. 4 These were so bountifully 

' Mahawamo, ch. xxxiii. p. 203. 5 In the reign of Batiya Tissa, b.c. 

previous t» this date a king of Ro- 20. Mahawamo, ch. xxxiv. p. 212 ; 

usurpation of Elala, Rajaratnacari. p. 51. 

• • *05, had appropriated lands near 8 Mahawamo , ch. xxxiv. p. 214. 

Jvaiany^ for the repairs of the dagoba. 4 Hardy’s Eastern Monachitm, ch. 
-Rajaratnacari, p. 37. viii. p. 68. 
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104. 


bestowed by royal piety, by private munificence, and 
by mortuary gifts, that ere many centuries had elapsed 
the temples of Ceylon absorbed a large proportion of 
the landed property of the kingdom, and their pos- 
sessions were not only exempted from taxation, but 
accompanied by a right to the compulsory labour of the 
temple tenants . 1 

As the estates so made over to religious uses lay for 
£lie most part in waste districts, the quantity of land 
which was thus brought under cultivation necessarily 
involved large extensions of the means of irrigation. 
To supply these, reservoirs were formed on such a scale 
as to justify the term “ consecrated lakes,” by which 
they are described in the Singhalese annals . 2 * * * * * 

Where the circumstances of the ground permitted, 
their formation was effected by drawing an embankment 
across the embouchure of a valley so as to ariest and 
retain the waters by which it was traversed, and so vast 
were the dimensions of some of these gigantic tanks that 
many yet in existence still cover an area of from fifteen 
to twenty miles in circumference. The ruins of that 
at Kalaweva, to the north-west of Dambool, show that 
its original circuit could not have been less than 
forty miles, its retaining bund being upwards of twelve 
miles long. The ^spill-water of stone, which remains to 
the present time, is “ perhaps one of the most stupcm - 
ous monuments of misapplied human labour in the 

island .” 8 . 

The number of these stupendous works, which "C 
formed by the early sovereigns of Ceylon, almost ex- 
ceeds credibility. Kings are named in the native annals, 


1 The Rqjaratnacari mentions an 

instance, A.D. 62, of eight thousand 

rice fields bestowed in one grant, and 

similar munificence is recorded in 

numerous instances prior to a.d. 204. 

— Rajaratnacari, p. 57,59, 64, 74, 113. 

&c. MahaicamOy ch. xxxv. p. 223, 

224 ; ch. xxxvi. p. 233. 


8 Rujaratnacari, ch. ii. p. 67 ; R°) a 

vali, p. 237. 

* Turkouk, Mahaicanso, 

The tank of Kalaweva was 
by Dhatu Sena, a.d. 
wanso, ch. xxxviii. p. 257, 


12. 

jbruii 

Mai*' 
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each of whom made from fifteen to thirty 1 , together b.c. 
with canals and all* the appurtenances for irrigation. 10 *- 
Originally these vast undertakings were completed “ for 
the benefit of the country,” and “ out of compassion for 
living creatures;” 2 but so early as the first century of the 
Christian era, the custom became prevalent of forming 
tanks with the pious intention of conferring the lands 
which they enriched on the church. Wide districts, 
rendered fertile by the interception of a river and the 
formation of suitable canals, were appropriated to the 
maintenance of the local priesthood 3 ; a tank and the 
thousands of acres which it fertilised were sometimes 
assigned for the perpetual repairs of a dagoba 4 , and the 
revenues of whole villages and their surrounding rice 
fields were devoted to the support of a single wihara. 6 

So lavish were these endowments, that one king, who 
signalised his reign by such extravagances as laying a 
carpet seven miles in length, “ in order that pilgrims 
might proceed with unsoiled feet all the way from the 
Kadambo river (the Malwatye oya) to the mountain 
Chetiyo (Mihintala), awarded a priest who had presented 
him with a draught of water during the construction of a 
wihara, “ land within the circumference of half a yoyana 
(eight miles) for the maintenance of the ttfmple.” 6 

It was in this manner that the beautiful tank at 
Mineri, one of the most lovely of these artificial lakes, 
was enclosed by Malm Sen, a.d. 275 ; and, together with 
tlie 80,000 amonams of ground which it waters, was 


1 Rajaratnacari, p. 41, 45, 54, 55 ; 
King Saidaitiasa B.c. 137, made 
“eighteen lakes” {Raj avail, p. 233). 
King Wasabha, who ascended the 
Inrone a.d. 62, “ caused sixteen 
large lakes to be enclosed” {Raja- 
T j&wcari, p. 57). Detu Tissa, a.d. 
e * cav *ted six, {Rajavali, p. 237, 
KingMaha Sen, a.d. 276, seven- 
Mahawamo, cb. xxxviii. p. 

a Mahawamo , ch. xxxvii. p. 242. 


3 Mahawamo, ch. xxxiv. p. 210; 
xxxv. p. 221; xxxviii. p. 237. Rqja- 
ratnacari, ch. ii. p. , 57, 59, 04, 09, 
74. 

4 Mahawamo, ch. xxxv. p. 215, 
218, 223; ch. xxxvii. p. 234; Raja- 
ratnacari, ch.. ii, p. 61. Tubnour’s 
Epitome , p. 21. 

5 Mahawamo , ch. xxxv, p. 218, 
221 ; Rajaratnacari, ch. ii. p. 51 ; 
Rajavali, p. 241. 

6 Mahawamo, ch. xxxiv. p. 3. 
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b.c. conferred on the Jeytawana Wihara which the king had 
104 - just erected at Anarajapoora . 1 

To identify the crown still more closely with the 
interests of agriculture, some of the kings superintended 
public works for irrigating the lands of the temples 2 ; 
and one more enthusiastic than the rest toiled in the 
rice fields to enhance the merit of conferring their pro- 
duce on the priesthood . 3 

These broad possessions, the church, under all vicissi- 
tudes and revolutions, has succeeded in retaining to the 
present day. Their territories, it is true, have been 
diminished in extent by ‘national decay ; the destruction 
of works for irrigation has converted into wilderness 
and jungle plains once teeming with fertility; and the 
mild policy of the British government, by abolishing 
raj a- fear iy a \ has emancipated the peasantry, who are 
no longer the serfs either of the temples or the chiels. 
But in every district of the island the priests are in 
the enjoyment of the most fertile lands, o.ver which the 
crown exercises no right of taxation ; and such is the 
extent of their possessions that, although their precise 
limits have not been ascertained by the local govern- 
ment, they have been conjectured with probability to 
be equal to ohe-third of the cultivated land of the 
island. 

One peculiarity ‘in the Buddhist ceremonial served at 
all times to give a singular impulse to the progress ot 
horticulture. Mowers and garlands are introduced in 
its religious rites to the utmost excess. The atmosphere 
of the wiliaras and temples is rendered oppressive with 
the perfume of champac and jessamine, and the shrine 
of the deity, the pedestals of his image, and the steps 
leading to the temple are strewn thickly with bios- 

1 Rajaratnacari , ch. ii. p. 09. tinction which they have earned, by 

2 Txjrnour’s Epitome , p. 33. the multitudes of tanks they n a \^ 

3 Mahawansoy ch. xxxiv. The constructed or restored. See 

Buddhist kings of Burraah are still Narrative of the Mission to Avo 11 

accustomed to boast, almost in the 1855, p. 106. 

terms of the Mahawanso, of the dis- 4 * * Compulsory labour. 
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gorQS 0 f the nagaha and the lotus. At an earlier period 
the profusion in which these beautiful emblems were 
employed in sacred decorations appears almost incre- 
dible ; the Mahawanso relates that the Ruanwelle da- 
(r() ba, which was 270 feet in height, was on one occasion 
“ festooned with garlands from pedestal to pinnacle till 
it resembled one uniform bouquet;” and at another 
time, it and the lofty dagoba at Miliintala were buried 
under heaps of jessamine from the ground to the 
summit. 1 Fa Hian, in describing his visit to Anaraja- 
poora in the fourth century, dwells with admiration 
and wonder on the perfumes and flowers lavished on 
their worship by the Singhalese 2 ; and the native histo- 
rians constantly allude as familiar incidents to the 
profusion in which they were employed on ordinary 
occasions, and to the formation by successive kings of 
innumerable gardens for the floral requirements of the 
temples. The capital was surrounded on all sides 3 by 
ilower gardens, and these were multiplied so extensively 
that, according to the liajaratnacari , one was to be 
found within a distance of four leagues in any part of 
Ceylon. 4 Amongst the regulations of the temple built 
at Dambedinia, in the thirteenth century, was “ every 
day an offering of 100,000 flowers, and each day a 
different flower.” 6 

Another advantage conferred by Buddhism on the 
country was the planting of fruit trees and vegetables 
fbr^he gratuitous use of travellers in all the frequented 
parts of the island. The historical evidences of this 
are singularly corroborative of the genuineness of the 


1 Mahawanso, ch. xxxiv. ; 
rotnacari, p. 52, 53. 

3 Fa Iii an. Foe Koue K%. ch. 
'xxviii. p. 3.35. 

* Rajavali p. 227 : Mahawanso. ch. 

xi. p. 67. 9 

4 Rtyaratnacari, p .29, 49. Amongst 

* i ?. cers attached to the great 
establishments of the priests in Mihin- 
. a > a.d. 246, there are enumerated 
ln an ascription engraven on a rock 


there, a secretary, a treasurer, a 
physician, a surgeon,- a painter, twelve 
cooks, twelve thatchers, ten carpen- 
ters, six carters, and two Jiorwts. 

0 Rqjaratnacari, p. 103. The same 
book states that another king, in 
the fifteenth century, “ offered no 
less than 6,480,320 sweet smelling 
Howers” at the shrine of the Tooth. 
— lb., p. 136. 


B.C. 

104. 
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Buddhist edicts engraved on various rocks and monu- 
ments in India, the deciphering of which was the 
grand achievement of Prinsep and his learned coadju- 
tors. On the pillars of Delhi, Allahabad, and other 
places, and on the rocks <5f Girnar and Dhauli, there 
exist a number of Pah inscriptions purporting to be 
edicts of Asoca (the Dharmasoca of the Mahawanso), 
TTing of Magadha, in the third century before the 
Christian era, who, on his conversion to the religion of 
Buddha, corpmissioned Mahindo, his son, to undertake 
its establishment in Ceylon. In these edicts, which were 
promulgated in the vernacular dialect, the king endea- 
voured to impress both upon his subjects and allies, as 
well as those who, although aliens, were yet “ united in 
the law ” of Buddha, the divine precepts of their great 
teacher ; prominent amongst which are the prohibition 
against taking animal life *, and the injunction that, 
“ everywhere wholesome vegetables, roots, and fruit 
trees shall be cultivated, and that on the roads wells 
shall be dug and trees planted for the enjoyment of men 
and animals.” In apparent conformity with these edicts, 
one of the kings of Ceylon. Addagaimunu, a.d. 20, is 
stated in the Mahawanso to have “ caused to be planted 
throughout the island every description of fruit-bearing 
creepers, and interdicted the destruction of animal life 1 2 ,” 
and simila r acts ‘of pious benevolence, performed by 
command of various other sovereigns, are adverted to 
on numerous occasions. • 


1 It is curious that one of these 

edicts of Asoca, who was cotein- 
porary with Devenipiatissa, is ad- 
dressed to " all the conquered tem- 
tori es of the raja;, even unto the ends 
of the earth, as ia Chola, in Pida, in 
Keralaputra, and in Tambapanni (or 
Ceylon This license of speech, 
reminding one of the grandiloquent 
epistles " from the Flaminian Gate,” 
was no doubt assumed in virtue of the 
recent establishment of Buddhism, 
or, as it is called in the Mahawanso , 
u the religion of the Vanquisher,” 
and Asoca, as its propagator, thus 


claims to address the converts as his 
"subjects.” 01 - 

3 Mahawanso , ch. xxxv. p- - 
The king Upatissa, a.d. 368 , in ^ i 
midst of a solemn ceremonial, 0 
serving ants and other insects drov 
ing in an inundation, halted, an 
having swept them towards the a 
with the feathers of a peacock s t«u » 
and enabled them to save themse 
he continued the procession. -"j 
hawansoy ch. xxxvii. p. 249 ; V 
ratnacari, p. 49, 52; Bajavtdh P* 
228. 
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FATE OF THE ABORIGINES. 

It has already been shown, that devotion and policy ^.e. 
combined to accelerate the progress of social improve- 104. 
ment in Ceylon, and that before the close of the third 
century of the Christian era, the island to the north ot 
the Kandyan mountains contained numerous cities and 
villages, adorned with temples and dagobas, and seated 
in the midst of highly cultivated fields. The face of the 
country exhibited broad expanses of rice land, irri- 
gated by artificial lakes, and canals of proportionate 
magnitude, by which the waters from the rivers, which 
would otherwise have flowed idly to the sea, were 
diverted inland in all directions to fertilise the rice 
fields of the interior . 1 

In the formation of these prodigious tanks, the 
labour chiefly employed was that of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, the Yakkhos and Nagas, directed by the 
science and skill of the conquerors. Their contribu- 
tions of this, kind, though in the instance of the Bud- 
dhist converts they may have been to some extent 
voluntary, were, in general, the result of compulsion . 2 
Like the Israelites under the Egyptians, the aborigines 
were compelled to make bricks 3 for the stupendous 
dagobas erected by their masters 4 ; and eight hundred 
years after the subjugation of the island, the Rajavali 
describes vast reservoirs and appliances * for irriga- 
tion, as being constructed by the forced labour of the 

* Mahawanso, ch. xxxv. xxxvii. 3 Mnliawdnso, ch. xxxviii. 

In some instances the soldiers of 4 Ibid., ch. xxvii. 
the king were employed in forming 
works or irrigation. 

v OL. I. B B 
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u.c. Yakkhos 1 , under the superintendence of Brahman engi- 
104, neers . 2 This, to some extent, accounts for the prodigious 
amount of labour bestowed on these structures ; labour 
which the whole revenue of the kingdom would -not 
have sufficed to purchase, had it not been otherwise 
procurable. 

Under this system, the fate of the ~ aborigines watf 
that usually consequent on the subjugation of an infe- 
rior race by one more highly civilised. The process of 
their absorption into the dominant race was slow, and 
for centuries they continued to exist distinct, as a subju- 
gated people. So firmly rooted amongst them was the 
worship botli of demons and serpents, that, notwith- 
standing the ascendency of Buddhism, many centuries 
elapsed before it was ostensibly abandoned ; from time 
to time, “ demon offerings ” were made from the royal 
treasury 3 ; and one of the kings, in his enlarged libe- 
rality, ordered that for every ten villages there should 
be maintained an astrologer and a “ devil-dancer,” in 
addition to the doctor and the priest . 4 

Throughout the Singhalese chronicles, the notices of 
the aborigines are but casual, and occasionally contemp- 
tuous. Sometimes they allude to “ slaves of the Yakkho 
tribe ,” 6 and in recording the progress and completion of 
the tanks and other stupendous works, the Mahawaw* 
and the Rajaratnacari , in order to indicate the inferi- 
ority of the ^natives to their masters, speak of their 
conjoint labours as that of “ men and snakes ,” 6 and 
“ men and demons.” 7 


. 1 Rajavali , p. 237, 238. Excep- 
tions to the extortion of forced labour 
for public works took place under the 
more pious kings, who made a merit 
of paying the workmen employed in 
the erection of dagobas and other 
religious monuments.-*- Mahawamo , 
eh. xxxy, 

3 Mahawamo , ch. \. 

3 Muhawamo, ch. x. j Tcrnouh’s 
Epitome, p. 23. 


4 Turn ora’s Epitome, p. 27 ; R<j«- 
ratnacari, ch. ii . ; Rajavali, p. 241. 

5 Mahawamo , ch. x. 

6 Ibid., ch. xix. p. 115. 

7 The King Maha-Sen, anxious t<»r 
the promotion of agriculture, caused 
manv tanks to bo made “ by men ami 
devils.” — Mahawamo, ch. xxx\n. . 
Ur ham’s Traml; Rajaratnacari , p- 
61) ; Rajavali, p. 237. 
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Notwithstanding the degradation of the natives, it B .c. 
was indispensable to “befriend the interests” of a 
race so numerous and sa useful ; ^ hence, they were fre- 
quently employed in the military expeditions of the Wi- 
jayan sovereigns 1 , and the earlier kings of that dynasty 
admitted the rank of the Yakkho chiefs who shared in 
these enterprises." They assigned a suburb of the capital 
for their residence 2 , and on festive occasions they were 
seated on thrones of equal eminence with that of the 
king . 3 But every aspiration towards a recovery of 
their independence was checked by a device less charac- 
teristic of ingenuity in the ascendant race, than of 
simplicity combined with jealousy in the aborigines. 

The feeling wa s encouraged and matured into a con- 
viction which prevailed to the latest period of the Sin- 
ghalese sovereignty, that no individual of pure Singhalese 
extraction could be elevated to the supreme power, since 
no one could prostrate himself before one of his own 
nation . 4 5 

Tor successive generations, -however, the natives, al- 
though treated with partial kindness, were regarded as a 
separate rac?. Even the children of Wijayo, by his first 
wife Kuweni, united themselves with their maternal con- 
nexions on the repudiation of their mother by the king, 
u and retained the attributes of Yakkhos ,” 6 and by that 
designation the natives continued to be distinguished 
down to the reign of Dutugaimunu. 

. In spite of every attempt at conciliation, the process 
of amalgamation between the two races was • reluctant 
and slow. The earliest Bengal immigrants sought 
wives among the Tamils, on the opposite coast of 
India G ; and although their descendants intermarried 
with the natives, the great mass of the population long 
held aloof from the invaders, and occasionally vented 


1 Mahawamo, ch. x. 
7 Ibid., ch. x. p. 67. 
3 Ibid., p. 66. 


4 Jotnville’h Amit. IUx. vol. vii. 
p. 422. 

5 Mahawanxo, ch. vii. 

6 Ibid., p. 53. 


b b 2 
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&c. their impatience in rebellion . 1 Hence the progress 
civilisation amongst them was but partial and slow 
and in the narratives of the early rulers of the island 
there is ample evidence that the aborigines long retained 
their habits of shyness and timidity. - 

Notwithstanding the frequent resort of every nation 
of antiquity to its coasts, the accounts of the first voy- 
agers are almost wholly confined to descriptions of the 
loveliness of the country, the singular brilliancy of its 
jewels, the richness of its pearls, the sagacity of its 
elephants, and the delicacy and abundance of its spices ; 
but the information which they furnish regarding its 
inhabitants is so uniformly meagre, as to attest the absence 
of intercourse ; and the writers of all nations, Romans, 
Greeks, Arabians, Chinese and Indians, concur in their 
allusions to the unsocial and uncivilised customs of the 
islanders . 2 

As the Bengal adventurers advanced into- the interior 
of the island, a large section of the natives withdrew 
into the forests and hunting grounds on the eastern and 
southern coasts . 3 There, subsisting by the bow 4 and the 
chase, they adhered, with moody tenacity, 'to the rude 
habits of their race ; and in the Veddah of the present 
day, there is still to be recognised a remnant of the un- 
tamed aborigines of Ceylon . 5 

Even those of the original race who slowly conformed 
to the religion and habits of their masters, were never 
entirely emancipated from the ascendency of their 
ancient superstitions. Trabes of the worship of snakes 
and demons are to the present hour clearly perceptible 
amongst them ; the Buddhists still resort to the incan- 


1 Mahawanso , ch. lxxxv. 

3 See ftn account of these singular 
peculiarities, Vol. I. P. iv. c. vii. 

3 Iliouen 7'hsang, the Chinese geo- 

grapher,- who visited India in the 

seventh century, says that at that 
time the Yakkhos hud retired to the 
south-east comer of Ceylon ; — and 
here their descendants, tne Veddahs, 


are found at the present day. — I 0, J" 
ages , Spc., liv. iv. p. 200. 

* Mahawanso, ch. xxiv. p. I 1 * 0 * 
xxxiii. p. 204. 

6 De Alwis, Sidath Sangara , p- 
xvii. For an account of the Veddan- 
and their present condition, see v ol. 
II. P. ix. cn. iii. 
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• s of the “devil dancers” in case of danger and b.c. 
Agency 1 ; a Singhalese, rather than put a Cobra de 104 
Capello to death, encloses the reptile in a wicker cage, 
and sets it adrift on the nearest stream ; and in the island 
of Nainativoe, to the south-west of Jaffa, there was till 
recently a little temple, dedicated to the goddess Naga 
Tambiran, in which consecrated serpents were tenderly 
reared by the Pandarams, and daily fed at the expense of 
the worshippers. 2 

i For an account of Demon wor- Christianity in Ceylon, ch. v. p. 230. 

*hip as it still exists in Ceylon, see 2 Casie Chitiy’s Gazetteer > &c. ; 

Sir J. Ehebson Tennent’s flistory of p. 109. 


n n 3 
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EXTINCTION OF THE “ GREAT DYNASTY.’’ 

From tlie death of Dutugaimunu to the exhaustion 
of the superior dynasty on the death of Maha-Sen, a.d. 
3.01, there are few demonstrations of pious munificence 
to signalise the policy of the intervening sovereigns. 
The king whom, next to Devenipiatissa and Dutugai- 
munu, tlie Buddhist historians rejoice to exalt as one 
of tlie champions of the faith, was Walagam-bahu I. 1 , 
whose reign, though marked by vicissitudes, was pro- 
ductive of lasting benefit to the national faith. Wala- 
gam-bahu ascended the throne B.c. 104. but* was almoM 
immediately forced to abdicate by an incursion of the 
Malabars ; who, concerting a simultaneous landing at 
several parts of tlie island, combined their movements 
so successfully that they seized on Anarajapoora,* and 
drove the king into concealment in the mountains near 
Adam’s Peak ; and whilst one portion of the invaders 
returned laden with plunder to the Dekkan, their com- 
panions remained behind .and held undisputed possession 
of the northern parts of Ceylon for nearly fifteen 
years. 

In tli is and the frequent incursions whiqh followed, 
the Malabar leaders were attracted by the wealth of 
the country to the north of the Mahawelh-ganga, the 
southern portion of the island being either too wild 
and unproductive to present a temptation t© conquest, 
or too steep and inaccessible to afford facilities for in- 
vasion. Besides!, the highlanders who inhabit tlie lofty 
ranges that lie around Adam’s Peak; (a district known 


1 Called in the Mahawuwo, u Wata-gamini.” 
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is Malaya, “the region of mountains and torrents,”) 1 
then and at all times exhibited their superiority over 
the lowlanders in vigour, courage, and endurance. 
Hence the petty kingdoms of Maya tfcid Rohuna 
afforded on every occasion a refuge to the royal family 
w lien driven from the northern capital, and furnished 
a force to assist in their return and restoration. Wala- 
jram-bahu, after many years’ concealment there, was 
at last enabled to resume the offensive, and succeeded 
in driving out the infidels, and recovering possession of 
the sacred city, an event which he commemorated in 
the usual manner by the erection of dagobas, tanks, and 
wiharas. 
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But the achievement by which most of all he entitled 
himself to the gratitude of the Singhalese annalists, was 
the reduction to writing of the doctrines and discourses 
of Buddha, which had been orally delivered by Mahindo, 
and previously preserved by tradition alone. These 
sacred volumes, which may be termed the Buddhist 


B.C. 

lot. 


1 Mahmmnm , cli. vii.; 
d n 4 


R.C. 

62. 


B.C. 

50. 


r.c. 

47. 
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8$£ contain the RttaKf ' “ Tl11 

of pne® id a ca re to tie norrt j tj 1 ^ 
the Aloo-mhara, 1 This, and other f 0 ’ know « a* 
the king had sought couceaineut a “- 

he caused to he converted into rock tei P , a “tTif 
restoration to power. Amongst the rest, Damboo! 
which is the most remarkable of the cave temples of 
Ceylon from its vastness, its elaborate ornaments, and 
the romantic beauty of its situation and the scenery 
surrounding it. 

The history of the Buddhist religion in Ceylon is 
not, however, a tale of uniform prosperity. The 
first of its domestic enemies was Naga, the grandson 
of the pious Walagam-bahu, whom the native histo- 
rians stigmatise by the prefix of “ chora ” or the 64 ma- 
rauder.” His story is thus briefly but emphatically told 
in the Mahawanso : 64 During the reign of* his father 
Mahacliula, Chora Naga wandered through the island 
leading the life of a robber ; returning oil the demise 
of the king he assumed the monarchy ; and in the 
places which had denied him an asylum during his 
marauding career, he impiously destroyed the wiharas . 2 
After a' reign of twelve years he was poisoned by 
his queen Anula, and regenerated in the Lokantariko 
hell .” 3 

His son, King Kuda Tissa, was also poisoned by his 
mother, in order to clear her own way to the throne. 
The Singhalese annals thus * exhibit the unusual incident 
of a queen enrolled amongst the moiiarchs of the great 
dynasty — a precedent which was followed in after times ; 


1 Rajaratnacari, ch. i. p. 43. Abou- 

zeyd states that at that time public 

writers were employed in recording* 
the traditions of the island : “ he 
Royaume de Serendyb a une loi et 
des docteurs qui s^assemblent de 
temps en temps comme se r^unissent 
chez nous les personnes qui recueil- 
lent les traditions du proph&te ; et les 


Indiens se rendent aupr^s des docteurs, 
et <5crivent sous leurs dictate, la vie de 
leurs proph^tes et les pr6ceptes de 
leur loi.” — R einaud, Relation, 
tom. i. p. 127. 

3 Mahawanso , ch. xxxiii. ; Raj (l ~ 
rati, p. 224 $ Turnouts Epitome, 
p. 19 ; Rajaratnacari , ch. i. p. 43, 44. 

3 Mahawanso, ch. xxxiv. p. 209. 
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Q,«n Siwalli hiving ^ . in 
U „ VI Queen LiWwati, m N.B. IWI, anu 

Swa-watl in a.d. 1202. From the excessive views* 
of her character, the first of these Singhalese tfomen who 
attained to the honours of sovereignty is denounced 
in the Mahawanso as “ the infamous Anula.” In the 
enormity of her crimes and debauchery she was the 
Messalina of Ceylon ; — she raised to the throne a porter 
of the palace with whom she cohabited, descending 
herself to the subordinate rank of Queen. Consort, and 
poisoned him to promote a carpenter in his stead. A 
carrier of firewood, a Brahman, and numerous other 
paramours followed in rapid succession, and shared a 
similar fate, till the kingdom was at last relieved from 
the opprobrium by a son of Prince Tissa, who put the 
murderess to death, and restored the royal line in his 
own person. His successors for more than two centuries 
were a race of pious faineants , undistinguished by any 
qualities, and remembered only by their fanatical subser- 
viency to the priesthood. 

Buddhism, relieved from the fury of impiety, was 
next imperilled by the danger of schism. Even before 
the funeral obsequies of Buddha, schism had dis- 
played itself in Maghadha, and two centuries had not 
elapsed from his death till it had manifested itself on 
no less than seventeen occasions, and in each instance 
it was with difficulty checked by councils in which the 
priesthood settled the faith in relation to the points 
which gave rise to dispute ; but not before the actual 
occurrence of recessions from the orthodox church. 1 
fhe earliest differences were on questions of discipline 
amongst the colleges and fraternities at Anarajapoora ; 
hut in the reign of Wairatissa, a.d. 209, a formidable 
controversy arose, impugning the doctrines of Buddhism, 
and threatening for a time to rend in sunder the sacred 
unity of the church. 2 


1 Mahawanso, oh. v. p. 2J. 


* Ibid., oh. xxxiii. 
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Buddhism, although tolerant of heresy, has ever been 
vehement in its persecution of schism., - Boldly con- 
fident in its own superiority, it bears . without -ini- 
patience the glaring errors of open antagonists* and 
seems to exult in the contiguity of competing gy S . 
terns as if deriving strength by comparison. I n 
this respect it exhibits a similarity to the religion of 
Brahma, which regards with composure shades of 
doctrinal difference, and only rises into jealous energy 
in • support of the distinctions of caste, an infringement 
of which might endanger the supremacy of the priest- 
hood. 1 To the assaults of open opponents the Buddhist 
displays the calmest indifference, convinced that in its 
undiminished strength, his faith is firm and inexpugnable; 
his vigilance is only excited by the alarm of interuiil 
dissent, and all his passions are aroused to stifle the symp- 
toms of schism . 2 

This characteristic of the “religion of the Vanquisher” 
is in strict conformity, not alone with the spirit of lib 


1 TIenee the indomitable hatred 
with which the Brahmans pursued 
the disciples of Buddhism from the 
fourth century before Christ to its 
final expulsion from Hindustan. 

“ Abundant*, proofs,” says Tumour, 
“may be adduced to show the fa- 
natical ferocity with which these two 
great sects persecuted each other ; 
and which subsided into passive 
hatred and contempt, only when tin* 
parties were no longer placed in the 
position of actual collision.” — In trod. 
Mahawanso, p. xxii. , 

* In its earliest form Buddliisrti 
was equally averse to persecution, 
nnd the Mahawanso extols the libe- 
rality of Asoca in giving alms indis- 
criminately to the members of all 
religions ( Mahawanso , cli. v. p. 2d), j 
A sect which is addicted to persecu- 
tion is pot likely to speak approvingly 
of toleration, but the Mahawanso re- \ 
cords with evident satisfaction the | 
courtesy paid to the sacred things of j 
Buddhism by the believers in other I 


doctrines ; thus the Nagas did homage 
to the relics of Buddha and mourned 
their removal from Mount Morn 
(Mahawanso, ch. xxxi. p. 180) ; the 
Yakkhos assisted at the building of 
dagobas to enshrine them, and the 
Brahmans were the first to respect 
the Bo-tree on its arrival in 0e\ Ion 
! (lb. eh. xix. p. 119). Cosmas Indico- 
plkustes, whose informant, Sopater, 
visited Ceylon in the sixth century, 
records that there was then tlio most 
extended toleration, and that even 
the Ncstorian Christians had perfect 
freedom and protection for their 
worship. 

Among the Buddhists of Burmali, 
however, u although they are tolerant 
of the practice of other religions bv 
thoso who profess them, secession 
from tlio national faith is rigidly pro- 
hibited, and a convert to any other 
form of faith incurs the penalty ot 
death.” — Professor Wilson, Jours. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 201. 
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doctrine, but also with the letter of the law laid down A m. 
for the guidance of his disciples. Two of the singular 209. 
r ock-inscriptions of India deciphered by Prinsep, in- 
culcate tlxa duty of leaving the profession of different 
faiths ummolested; on the ground, that “all aim at 
moral restraint and purity of life, although all cannot 
be equally successful in attaining to it.” The sentiments 
embodied in one of the edicts 1 of King Asoca are very 
striking : “A man must honour his own faith, without 
blaming that of his neighbour, and thus will but little that 
is wrong occur. There are even circumstances under 
winch the faith of others should be honoured, and in 
acting thus a man increases his own faith and weakens 
that of others. He who acts differently, diminishes his 
own faith and injures that of another. Whoever he may 
be who honours his own faith and blames, that of others 
out of devotion to his own, and says, 6 let us make our 
faith conspicuous,’ that man merely injures the faith he 
holds. Concord alone is to be desired.” 

The obligation to maintain the religion of Buddha 
was ms binding as the command to abstain from as- 
sailing that of its rivals, and lienee the kings who had 
treated the snake- worshippers with kindness, who had 
made a state provision for maintaining “offerings to 
demons,” and built dwellings at the capital to accom- 
modate the “ministers of foreign religions,” rose in 
fierce indignation against the preaching of a firm be- 
liever in Buddha, who ventured to put an independent 
interpretation on points of faith. They burned the 
books of the Wytulians,' as the new sect were called, 
and frustrated their irreligfous attempt . 2 * * * The first 

1 The twelfth tablet, which, as Wytulia was a Brahman who had 
translated by Burnouf and Fro- “ subverted by craft and intrigue the 
fossor Wilson, will bo found in Mrs. religion of Buddha ” (cli. ii. p-, 91). 

1 peir’s Life in Ancient India, book ii. As it is stated in a further passage 

iv. p. &39. that the priests who were implicated 

The Mahawamo throws no light were stripped of their habits, it is 
< ?J\ the nature of the Wytulian (or evident that the innovfttion had been 

” e ttulyan) heresy (ch. xxvii. p. 227), introduced under the garb of Buddha. 

nit the Rajaratnacari insinuates that — Rajaratnacari, ch. ii. p. 65. 
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effort at repression was ineffectual. It was made bv 
the King Wairatissa, a.d. 209 ; but within forty years 
the schismatic tendency returned, the persecution was 
renewed, and the apostate priests, after being branded 
on the back, were ignominiously transported to the 
opposite coast of India. 1 

The hew sect had, however, established an interest in 
high places ; and Sangha-mitta, one of the exiled priests 
returning from banishment on the death of the king, so 
ingratiated himself with his successor, that lie was en- 
trusted with the education of the king’s sons. One of the 
latter, Maha Sen, succeeded to the throne, a.d. 275, and 
openly professing his adoption of the Wytulian tenets* 
dispossessed the popular priesthood, and overthrew the 
Brazen P&l$ce. With the materials of the great wihara, 
he constructed at the sacred Bo-tree a building as a 
receptacle for relics, and a temple in which the statue of 
Buddha was to be worshipped according to* the rites of 
the reformed religion. 2 

So bold an innovation roused jthe passions of the 
nation ; the people prepared for revolt, and a conflic t 
was imminent, when the schismatic Sanglia-mittlx was 
suddenly assassinated, and the king, convinced of his 


1 Tu IINO uk’s Epitome , p. 25. Ma- 
hawanso, ch. xxxvi. p. 282. As the 
Malta wamo intimates in another pas- 
sage that amongst the priests -jvho 
were banished to the opposite coast 
of India, there was one Sangha- 
mitta, “who was profoundly versed 
in the rites of tlio demon faith 

pbhuta’), it is probable that out 
of the Wytulian heresy grew the 
system which prevails to the present 
day, by which the heterodox descales 
and halls for devil dances are 'built 
in close contiguity to the temples' and 
wiharas of the orthodox Buddhists, 
and the barbarous rites of demon 
warship are incorporated with' the 
abstractions of the national religion. 
On the restoration of Maha-Sen to the 
true faith, the Mahawanso repre- 


sents him as destroying the tkicaks 
at Anaraiapoora in order to replace 
them witn wiharas (Mahawanzo, Hi. 
xxx vii. p. 237). An account of the 
mingling of Brahmanical with Budd- 
hist worship, as it exists at the pre- 
sent day, will be found in Harov’s 
OHentcd Monachism , ch. xix. Pro- 
fessor II. II. Wilson, in his Historical 
Sketch of the Kingdom * of Pandya , 
alludes to a heresy,' which, anterior 
to -the sixth century, disturbed the 
sangattar or college of Madura ; the 
leading feature of which was the ad- 
mixture of Buddhist doctrines with 
the rite of the Brahmans, and “ this 
heresy,” he says, “ some traditions 
assert watf introduced from Ceylon. 
— A id at. Joum. vol. iii. p. 218. 

I 2 MahawamO} ch. xxxvii. p. 2A>. 
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errors, addressed himself with energy * to restore the 
buildings he had destroyed, and to redress the mis- 
chiefs caused by his apostacy. He demolished the 
dewales of 'the Hindus, in order to use their sites for 
Buddhist wiharas; he erected nunneries, constructed 
the Jaytawanarama (a dagoba at Anarajapoora), formed 
the great tank of Mineri by drawing a dam across the 
Kara-°anga, and that of Kandelay or Dantalawa, and 
conservated the 20,000 fields 'which it irrigated to the 
Dennanaka Wihare. 1 “He repaired numerous dilapi- 
dated temples throughout the island, made offerings of 
a thousand robes to a thousand priests, formed sixteen 
tanks to extend cultivation — there is no de%ing the 
extent of his charity”— and having performed during 
his existence acts both of piety and impiety, the Maha- 
wanso cautiously adds, “his destiny after death was 
according to his- merits. 2 

With King Maha Sen end the glories of the “ superior 
dynasty ” of Ceylon. The “ sovereigns of the Suluwanse , 
who followed,” says the Rajavali , “ were no longer of 
the unmixed blood, but the offspring of parents, only 
one of whom was descended from the sun, and the 
other from the bringer of the Bo-tree or the sacred 
tooth ; on that account, because the God Sakkraia had 
ceased to watch over Ceylon, because piety had dis- 
appeared, and the city of Anarajapoora was in ruins, 
and because the fertility of the land was diminished, 
the kings who succeeded Maha Sen were no longer 
reverenced as of old.” 3 

The prosperity of Ceyl<an, though it may not have 
attained its acme, was sound and auspicious in the 
beginning of the fourth century, when the solar liije 
became extinct.' Piliiti, the northern portion of the 
island, was that which most e^aged the solicitude of 
the crown, from its containing the ancient capital, 


A.P. 

275. 


A.D. 

302. 


1 Ttjrnotjk’8 Epitome , p. 25. 

2 Mahawamo, ch. xxxiii. p. 238. 


3 Rajavali, p. 239. 
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whence it obtained its designation of the Baja-ratta or 
country of : the kings . Here the labour bestowed on 
irrigation had made the food of the population? abundant 
and the sums expended on the adornment of the city, the 
multitude of its sacred structures, the splendour of its 
buildings, and the beauty of its lakes and gardens, ren- 
dered it no inappropriate representative of the wealth 
and fertility of the kingdom.- 

Anarajapoora had from time immemorial been a 
venerated locality in the eyes of the Buddhists ; it had 
been honoured by the visit of Buddha in person, and 
it was already a place of importance when Wijayo 
effected., his landing in the fifth century before the 
Christian era. It became the capital a century after, 
and the King Pandukabhaya, who formed the ornamen- 
tal lake which adjoined it, and planted gardens and parks 
for public festivities, built gates and four suburbs to the 
city ; set apart ground for a public cemetery,* and erected 
a gilded hall of audience, and a palace for his own 
residence. 

The Mahawanso describes with particularity the offices 
of the Naggaraguttiko, who was the chief of the city guard, 
and the organisation of the low caste Chandalas, who 
were entrusted with the cleansing of the capital and 
the removal of the dead for interment. For these and 
for the royal huntsmen villages were constructed in the 
environs, mingled with which were dwellings for the sub- 
jugated native tribes, and temples for the worship ot 
foreign devotees . 1 

Seventy years later, whenJMahindo arrived in Ceylon, 
the details of his reception disclose the increased mag- 
nificence of the capital, the richness of the royal parks, 
and the extent of the state establishments ; arid describe 
the chariots in which Ghe king drove to Mihintala to 
welcome his exalted guest . 2 

’ Yet these were but preliminary to the grander con- 


1 Mahawanso, c*h. x. p. GG. 


2 Ibid., eh. xiv. xv. xx. 
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.tractions which gave the city its lasting renown; a .d/ 
'tupenclous dagobas raised «by successive monarchy each ‘302. 
oa^er to,' surpass the conceptions of- his predecessors; 
temples in which we^e deposited statues of gold adorned 
with gems and native pearls ; the decorated terraces of 
the Bo-tree, and the Brazen Palace, with its thousand 
chambers and its richly embellished halls. The city 
was enclosed by a rampart upwards of twenty feet in 
height \ which was afterwards replaced- by a wall 2 ; 
jukI, so late as the fourth century, the Chinese tra- 
veller Fa Ilian describes the condition of the place in 
terms which fully corroborate the accounts of the 


1 By Wasabho, a.d. 06. Maha- 
imiM, eh. xxxv. p. 222. 

- Tuunouu, in his Epitome of the 
History of Ceylon, says that Anara- 
japoora was enclosed by a rampart 
h‘W‘n cubits high, b.c. 41, and that 
\.u. (5<> King Wasabha built a wall 
round the city sixteen gqws in cir- 
cumference. As lie estimates the gow 
at four English miles, this would 
giro qn area equal to about BOO 
i-quare miles. A space so prodigious 
for the capital seems to be dispro- 
portionate to the extent of the king- 
dom, and far too extended for the 
wants of the population. Tuknour 
does not furnish the authority on 
which he gives the dimensions, nor 
have I been able to discover it in the 
Rojamli nor in the 1 lajamtnacari. 
The Mahawanm alludes to the fact 
of Anarajapoora having been fortified 
by Wasabha, hut, instead of a wall, 
the work which it describes this king 
to have undertaken, was the raising of 
the height of the rampart from seven 
cubits to eighteen ( Mahawanso , eh. 
xxxv - p. 222). Major Forbes, in his 
account of the ruins of the ancient city, 
repeats the stoty of their former ex- 
w kich l 10 °o doubt considered 
that the high authority of Tumour in 
hiatters of antiquity was sustained 
y a statement made by Lieutenant 
• , 1 l nei > who had surveyed the ruins 
11 1 -2, to the effect that he Jiad dis- 
o\ered near Alia-parte the remains 
masonry, which he concluded to 


be a portion of the ancient city wall 
running north and south and forming 
the west face ; and, as Alia- parte is 
seven miles from Anarajapoora, he 
regarded this discovery ms confirming 
the account given of its original di- 
mensions. Lieutenant, now Major, 
Skinner has recently informed me 
that, on mature reflection, he has 
reason to fear that his first inference 
was precipitate. In a letter of the 
8th of May, 1850, he says: — “It 
was in i860 I first visited Anaraja- 
poora, when I made my survey of its 
ruins. The supposed foundation of 
the western face of the city wall was 
pointed out near the village of Alia- 
parte by the people, and I hastily 
adopted it. I ho, cl not at the time 
leisure to follow up this search and 
determine how far it extended, but 
from subsequent visits to the place 
I have been led to doubt the accu- 
racy of this tradition, though on most 
other points I found the natives 
tolerably accurate in their knowledge 
of the history 6f the ancient capital. 
I have since sought for traces of the 
other faces of the supposed wall, at 
the distances from the centre of tho 
city pt which it was said to have 
existed, but without success.” Tho 
ruins which Major Skinner saw at 
Alia-parte are most probably those of 
one of the numerous forts which the 
Singhalese kings erected at a much 
later period, to keep the Malabars in 
check. 
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Mahawanso. It was crowded, he says, with noble* 
magistrates, and foreign merchants; the houses were 
handsome, and the public buildings richly ^adorned 
The streets and highways were broad and level, and 
htfljs for preaching and reading bana were erected in all 
the thoroughfares. He was assured that the island 
contained not less than from fifty to sixty thousand 
ecclesiastics, who all ate in common ; and of whom from 
five to six thousand were supported by the bounty of the 
king. 

The sacred tooth of Buddha was publicly exposed 
on sacred days in the capital with gorgeous ceremonies, 
which he recounts, and thence carried in procession to 
“ the mountains without fear ; ” the road to which was 
perfumed and decked with flowers for the occasion ; and 
the festival was concluded by a dramatic representation 
of events in the life of Buddha, illustrated by scenery 
and costumes, with figures of elephants and stags, so 
delicately coloured as to be undistinguishable -from 
nature . 1 


1 Fa Hi an, Foe Koue Kt, eh. xxxviii. p. 334, &c. 
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CHAP. IX. 

KINGS OF THE “ LOWER DYNASTY.” 

The story of the kings of Ceylon of the Sulu-wanse a.d. 
or “ lower line,” is but a narrative of the decline of the 
power and prosperity which hall been matured under 
the Bengal conquerors and of the rise of the Malabar 
marauders, whose ceaseless forays and incursions even- 
tually reduced authority to feebleness and the island to 
desolation. The vapid biography of the royal imbeciles 
who filled the throne from the third to the thirteenth 
century scarcely embodies an incident of sufficient in- 
terest to diversify the monotonous repetition of temples 
founded and dagobas repaired, of tanks constructed 
mid priests endowed with lands reclaimed and fertilised 
by the “ forced labour” of the subjugated races. Civil 
dissensions, religious schisms; royal intrigues and assas- . 
si nations contributed equally with foreign invasions to 
diminish the influence of the monarchy and exhaust the 
strength of the kingdom. 

Of sixty-two sovereigns who reigned from the death 
of Maha-Sen, a.d. 301, to the accession of Prakrama 
Balm, a.d. 1153, nine met a violent death at the hands 
of their relatives or subjects, two ended their days in 
exile, one was slain by the Malabars, and four coirt- 
mitted suicide. Of the lives of the larger number the 
Buddhist historians fail to furnish any important inci- 
dents ; they relate merely the merit which each acquired 
By his liberality to the national religion or tiie more 
substantial benefits conferred on the people by the for- 
mation of lakes for irrigation. 

vol. i. c c 



A.D. 

330. 


A.D. 

339. 
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Unembarrassed by any questions of external policy 
or foreign expeditions, and limited to a narrow range 
of internal administration, a few of the early kings 
addressed themselves to intellectual pursuits. One im- 
mortalised himself in the estimation of the devout by hi s 
skill in painting and sculpture, and in carving in ivory, 
arts which he displayed by modelling statues of Buddha, 
and which he employed himself in teaching to his 
subjects . 1 Another was equally renowned as a medical 
author and a practitioner of surgery 2 , and a third was 
so passionately attached to poetry that in despair for 
the death of Kalidas 3 , he flung himself into the flames of 
the poet’s funeral pile. 

With the exception of the embassy sent from Ceylon 
to Borne in the reign of the Emperor Claudius 4 * , the 
earliest diplomatic intercourse with foreigners of wliicli 
, a record exists, occurred in the fourth or fifth centuries, 
when the Singhalese appear to have sent ambassadors 
to the Emperor Julian 6 , and for the first time to have 
established a friendly connection with China. It is 
strange, considering the religious sympatlries which 
united the two people, that the native chronicles make 
no mention of the latter negotiations or their results, so 
that we learn of them only through Chinese historians. 
The Encyclopaedia of Ma-touan-lin, written at the 
close of the thirteenth century 6 , records that Ceylon 


1 Detoo Tissa, a.d. 330, Maha- 
wansOf xxxvii. p. 242. 

2 Budha Daosa, a. d. 339. Maha - 
wanso , xxxvii. p. 243. His work on 
medicine, entitled Sara-sangraha or 
tiarat-tlia- Sambo, is still extant, and 
nativepraetitioners profess to consult 
it. — Turnotjr’s Epitome , p. 27. 

3 Not Kalidas, the author of Sa- 

contala, to whom Sir W. Jones awards 
the title of <( The Shakspeare of the 

East,” but Pandita Kalidas, a Sin- 

ghalese poet, none of whose verses 
have been preserved. His royal 
patron was Kumara Dos, king of 


Ceylon, a. d. 513. For an account of 
Kalidas, see He Alwis’s Sidath Sun - 
gara , p. cliv. 

4 Pliny, lib. vi. c. 24. 

5 Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xx. 
c. 7. 

6 Klaproth doubts, “ si la science 
de I’Europe a produit jusqu’a pr^ 
sent un ouvrage de ce genre au*^ 
hien exdcutd et capable de soutoiur 
la comparaison avec cette encyclo- 
pedia chinoise.” — Joum. Asiat. tom. 
xxi. p. 3. See also Asiatic Journo*) 
London, 1832, vol. xxxv. p. HO* 1 
has been often reprinted in 100 lar£ c 
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first entered into political relations with China in the 
fourth century. 1 It was about the year 400 a.d., says 
the author, “ in the reign of the Emperor Nyan-ti, that 
ambassadors arrived from Ceylon bearing a statue of Eo 
in jade-stone four feet two inches high, painted in five 
colours, and of such singular beauty that one would have 
almost doubted its being a work of human ingenuity. 
It was placed in the Buddhist temple at Kien-Kang 
(Nankin).” In the year 428 A.D., the 'King of Ceylon 
(Maha Nama) sent envoys to offer tribute, and this 
homage was repeated between that period and a.d. 529, 
by tliree other Singhalese kings, whose names it is dif- 
ficult to identity with their Chinese designations of Kia-oe, 
Kia-lo, and the Ho-li-ye. 

In a.d. 670, another ambassador arrived from Ceylon, 
and a.d. 742, Chi-lo-mi-kia sent presents to the Emperor 
of China consisting of pearls ( perles de feu), golden flowers, 
precious stones, ivory, and pieces of line cotton cloth. 
At a later period mutual intercourse became frequent 
between the two countries, and some of the Chinese 
travellers who resorted to Ceylon have left valuable 
records as to the state of the island. 

It was during the reign of Maha Nama, about the year 
413 a.d., that Ceylon was visited by Fa Hian, and the 
statements of the Mahawanso are curiously corroborated 
by the observations recorded by this Chinese traveller, 
lie describes accurately the geniality of the climate, 
whose uniform temperature rendered the seasons undis- 
tinguishable. Winter and summer, he says, are alike 
unknown, but perpetual verdure realises the idea of a 


volumes. M. Stanislas Julien says 
that in another Chinese work Picn-i- 
tion, or The History of Foreign Na- 
tions, there is a compilation including 
every passage in which Chinese au- 
thors have written of Ceylon, which 
occupies about forty pages 4to. lb. 
tom. xxix. p. 39. A number of 

c c 


these authorities will be found ex- 
tracted in the chapter in which I 
have described the intercourse be- 
tween China and Ceylon, Vol. 1. 1’. > . 
ch. iii. 

1 Between the years 317 nnd 
a.d. — t Tourn. Asiat. tom. xxviii. p. 
401. 

2 


A.D. 

400. 


A.D. 

413. 
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a.d. perennial spring, and periods for seed time and harvest 
432. are regulated by the taste of the husbandman. This 
statement has reference to the multitude of tanks which 
rendered agriculture independent of the periodical rains. 

Fa Ilian speaks of the lofty monuments which were 
the memorials of Buddha, and of the gems and gold 
which adorned his statues at Anarajapoora. Amongst 
the most surprising of these was a figure in what 
lie calls “blue jasper,” inlaid with jewels and other 
precious materials, and holding in one hand a pearl of 
inestimable value. 1 He describes the Bo-tree in terms 
which might almost be applied to its actual condition 
at the present day, and he states that they had recently 
erected a building to contain “ the tooth of Buddha,” 
which was exhibited to the pious in the middle of the 
third moon with processions and ceremonies . which lie 
minutely details. 2 All this corresponds closely with the 
narrative of the Mahawanso. The sacred tooth of Bud- 
dha, called at that time Datlut d/idtu, and now the 
Dalada , had been brought to Ceylon a short time before 
Fa Ilian’s arrival in the reign of Kisti-Sri-Megha-warna, 
a.d. 311, in charge of a princess of Kalinga, who con- 
cealed it in the folds of her hair. And the Mahawanso 
with equal precision describes the procession as con- 
ducted by the king and by the assembled priests, in 


1 It was whilst looking at this 
statue that Fa Hi an encountered nn 
incident which he has related with 
touching simplicity : — “ Depuis quo 

Fa IIian avait quitth la terra da 
Han, plusieurs anuses s’etaient ^cou- 
lees ; les gens avec lesquels il avait 
des rapports htaient tous des hommes 
de contrhes htranghres. Les mon- 
tapes, les rivieres, les herbes, les 
arbres, tout ce qui avait frappe sos 
yeux htait nouveau pour lui. De 
plus, ceux qui avaient fait route avec 
lui, s’en htaient shpares, les uns 
s’etant arretes, et les autres htant 
morts. En rhfihchissant an passh, son 


cceur etait toujours rempli de poli- 
shes et de tristesse. Tout a coup, a 
cote de cette figure de jaspe, il 'd 
un marchand qui faisait homnja^e 
a la statue d’un even tail de tnllcta- 
blanc du pays de Turn. Sans qa 0,1 
s’en apoi^ut cola lui causa unc emo- 
tion telle que ses larmes coulerent 
et remplirent ses yeux.” (Fa Iff O'* 
Foe Koue Ki, ch. xxxviii. p- 333. j. 
“ Tsin ” means the province ot 
Chensi, which was the birthplace or 
Fa Hian. . 

3 Fa Hian, Foe Koue Ki, eln 
xxxviii. p. 334-5. 
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which the tooth was borne along the streets of Anaraja- 
poora amidst the veneration of the multitude . 1 

One of the most striking events in this period of 
{Singhalese history was the murder of the king, Dhatu 
Seim, a.d. 459, by his son, who seized the throne under 
the title of Kasyapa I. The story of this outrage, 
which is highly illustrative of the superstition and 
cruelty of the age, is told with much feeling in the 
Mahawanso; the author of which, Mahanamo, was the 
uncle of the outraged king. Dhatu Sena was a 
descendant of the royal line, whose family were living 
in retirement during the usurpation of the Malabars, 
a.d. 434 to 459. As a youth he had embraced the 
priesthood, and his future eminence was foretold by an 
omen. “ On a certain day, when chaunting at the foot 
of a tree, when a shower of rain fell, a cobra de capello 
encircled him Avitli its folds and covered his book with 
its hood.” 2 He was educated by his uncle, Mahanamo, 
and in process of 'time, surrounding himself with ad- 
herents, he successfully attacked the Malabars, defeated 
two of their chiefs in succession, put three others to 
death, recovered the native sovereignty of Ceylon, “ and 
the religion which had been set aside by the foreigners, 


1 Mahawamo , eh. xxxvii. p. 241, 
2-19. After the funeral rites of Go- 
turn a Buddha had been performed 
at Kusinara, 13. c. 543, his u left ca- 
nine tooth ” was earned to Danta- 
pura, the capital of Kalinga, where 
it was preserved for 800 years. The 
King of Calinga, in the reign of 
Maha Sen, being on the point of en- 
gaging in a doubtful conflict, directed, 
in the event of defeat, that the sacred 
relic should be conveyed to Ceylon, 
whither it was accordingly taken as 
described (Raj avail, p. 240.) Be- 
tween a.d. 1303 and 1315 the tooth 
'vas carriod back to Southern India 
by the leader of an army, who invaded 
Ceylon and sacked Yapahoo , which 
was then the capital. The succeed- 
ing monarch, Prakrama III., went 
in person to Madura to negotiate its 

c c 


surrender, and brought it back to 
Pollanarrua. Its subsequent adven- 
tures and its final destruction by the 
Portuguese, as recorded by De Couto 
and others, will be found in a subse- 
quent passage, see Yol. IT. P. vii. ch. v. 
The Singhalese maintain that the 
Dalada, still treasured in its strong 
tower at Kandy, is the genuine relic, 
which was preserved from the Portu- 
guese spoilers by secreting it at Del- 
gamoa in Saffragam. 

Turnouts Account of the Tooth 
Relic of Ceylon; Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Benyal , 1837, \oi. 
vi. p. 2, p. 856. 

2 This is a frequent traditionary 
episode in connection with the heroes 
of Hindu history. — Asiat. Researches, 
vol. xv. p. 275. 

3 


A.D. 

459 , 
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he restored to its former ascendency He recalled 
the fugitive inhabitants to Anarajapoora ; degraded the 
nobles who had intermarried with the Malabars, and 
vigorously addressed himself to repair the sacred edifices 
and to restore fertility to the lands which had been neg- 
lected during their hostile occupation by the strangers. 
He applied the jewels from his head-dress to replace the 
gems of which the statue of Buddha had been despoiled. 
The curled hair of the divine teacher was represented 
by sapphires, and the lock on his forehead by threads 
of gold. 

The family of the king consisted of two sons and a 
daughter, the latter married to his nephew, who 
44 caused her to be flogged on the thighs witli a whip 
although she had committed no offence ; ” on which the 
king, in his indignation, ordered the mother of her 
husband to be burned. His nephew and eldest son now 
conspired to dethrone him, and having made him a pri- 
soner, the latter 44 raised the chatta*” (the white parasol 
emblematic of royalty), and seized on the supreme power. 
Pressed by his son to discover the depository of his 
treasures/ the captive king entreated to be taken to 
Kalawapi, under the pretence of pointing out the place 
of their concealment, but in reality with a determination 
to prepare for death, after having seen his early friend 
Mahanamo, and bathed in the great tank which he him- 
self had formerly constructed. The usurper complied, 
and assigned for the journey a 44 carriage with broken 
wheels,” the charioteer of which shared his store of 
44 parched rice ” with the fallen king. 44 Thus worldly 
prosperity,” says Mahanamo, who lived to write the sad 
story of the interview, 44 is like the glimmering of 
lightning, and what reflecting man would devote himself 
to its pursuit!” The Raja approached his friend and, 
44 from the manner these two persons discoursed, side 
by side, mutually quenching the fire of their afflictions, 
they appeared as if endowed with royal prosperity. 
Having allowed him to eat, the thcro (Mahanamo) in 
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-u'ious ways administered consolation and abstracted a.t>. 
his mind from all desire to prolong his existence.” The 459 - 
kinC r then bathed in the tank ; and pointing to his friend 

f t0 it, “ these,” he exclaimed to the messengers, “ are all 
the treasures I possess.” 

He was conducted back to the capital ; and Kasyapa, 
suspecting that the king was concealing his riches 
for his second son, Mogallana, gave the order for his 
execution. Arrayed in royal insignia, he repaired to the 
prison of the raja, and continued to walk to and fro in 
hfe presence; till the king, perceiving his intention to 
wound his feelings, said mildly, “ Lord of statesmen, I 
bear the same affection towards you as to Mogallana.” 

The usurper smiled and shook his head ; then stripping 
the king naked and casting him into chains, he built 
up a wall, imbedding him in it with his face towards the a-"- 
east, and enclosed it with clay: “thus the monarch Dhatu- 
Sena, who was murdered by his son, united himself with 
Sakko the ruler of Devos .” 1 

The parricide next directed his groom and his cook 
to assassinate his brother, who, however, escaped to the 
coast of India . 2 Failing in the attempt, he repaired to 
Sihagiri, a place difficult of access to men, and having 
cleared it on all sides, he surrounded it with a rampart. 

He built three habitations, accessible only by flights of 
steps, and ornamented with figures of lions (siho), 
whence the fortress takes it name, Siha-giri, “ the Lion 
itock.” Hither he carried the treasures of his father, 
and here he built a palace, “ equal in beauty to the ce- 
lestial mansion.” He erected temples to Buddha, and 


1 Mahawamo, cli. xxxviii. To this 
hideous incident Mahan amo adds 
the following curious moral : u This 
Kflja Dhatu Sena, at the time he was 
improving the Kalawapi tank, ob- 
served a certain priest absorbed in 
meditation, and not being able to 
ttmse him from abstraction, had him 
buried under the embankment by 
heaping earth over him. His own 

c c 


living entombment was the retribu- 
tion manifested in this life for that 
impious act.” 

2 X am indebted to the family ot 
the late Mr. Tumour for access to a 
manuscript translation of a further 
portion of the Mahawansoy from which 
this continuation of the narrative is 
extracted. 

4 
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a.d. monasteries for his priests, but conscious of the enor- 
477 , mity of his crimes, these endowments were conferred in 
the names of his minister and his children. Failing to 
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“ derive merit ” from sucli acts, stung with remorse, 
and anxious to test public feeling, he enlarged hi* 
deeds of charity, he formed gardens at the capital; 
and planted groves of mangoes throughout the island. 
Desirous to enrich a wiliara at Anarajapoora, lie pro- 
posed to endow it with a village, but “ the ministers of 
religion, regardful of the reproaches of the world, de- 
clined accepting gifts at the hands of a parricide. Kasyapa, 
bent on befriending them, dedicated the village to Buddha, 
after which they consented, on the ground that it was then 
the property of the divine teacher” Impelled, says the 
Mahawanso , by the irrepressible dread of a future exist- 
ence, he strictly performed ‘his “ aposaka ” 1 vows, prac- 
tised the virtue of non-procrastination, acquired the “ ha- 
th anga,” 2 and caused books to be written, and image 
and alms-edifices to be formed. 

Meanwhile, after an interval of eighteen years, Mo- 
gallana, having in his exile, collected a sufficient force, 
returned from India to avenge the murder of his father ; 


1 A lay devotee who takes on him- 
self the obligation of asceticism with- 
out putting on the yellow robe. 

8 The dathan^a or a teles-dat- 
lianga ” are the thirteen ordinances bv 


which the cleaving to existence is de- 
stroyed, involving piety, abstinence, 
and self - mortification. - — Habdy s 
Eastern Monachts?n, ch. ii. p. 0. 
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■uid the brothers encountered each other in a decisive 
emweinent at Ambatthakolo in tlie Seven Cork's. 
Ivasyapa, perceiving a swamp in his front, turned tlie 
elephant which he rode into a side path to avoid it ; on 
which his army in alarm raised the shout that “ their 
lieu-e lord was flying,” and in the confusion which fol- 
lowed, Mogallana, having struck off the head of his 
brother, returned the krese to its scabbard, and led 
his followers to take possession of the capital ; where he 
avenged the death of his father, by the execution of the 
minister who had consented to it. He established a 
marine force to guard the island against the descents 
of the Malabars, and “ having purified both the orthodox 
(llmrma 1 , and the religion of tlie vanquisher, he died, 
after reigning eighteen years, signalised by acts of piety.” 2 
This story as related by its eye-witness, Mahanamo, forms 
one of the most characteristic, as well as the best 
authenticated episodes of contemporary history presented 
by tlie annals of Ceylon. 

Such was the feebleness of the royal house, that of the 
eight kings who succeeded Mogallana between a.d. 515 
and a.d. 586, two died by suicide, three by murder, 
and one from grief occasioned by the treason of his son. 
The anarchy consequent upon such disorganisation 
stimulated the rapacity of the Malabars; and the chronicles 
of the following centuries are filled with the accounts of 
their descents on the island and the misery inflicted by 
their excesses. 


1 The doctrines of Buddha. 

\ Mahawanso, ch. xxxix. Manu- 
script translation by Turnour. Tur- 
hi his Epitome , says Kasyapa 


u committed suicide on tlie field of 
battle,” but this does not appear from 
the narrative of the Mahawanso. 


A.D. 

495. # - 


A.D. 

515. 
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CHAP. X. 

THE DOMINATION OF THE MALABARS. 

a.d. It has been already explained that the itivaders who 
515, engaged in forays into Ceylon, though known by the 
general epithet of Malabars (or as they are designated 
in Pali, damilos , “ Tamils ”), were also natives of places 
in India remote from that now known as Malabar. They 
were, in reality, the inhabitants of one of the earliest 
states organised in Southern India, the kingdom of Pandya 1 , 

• whose sovereigns, from their intelligence, and their en- 
couragement of native literature, have been appropriately 
styled “the Ptolemies of India.” Their dominions, which 
covered the extremity of the peninsula, comprehended 
the greater portion of the Coromandel coast, extending 
to Canara on the western coast, and southwards to the 
sea . 2 Their kingdom was subsequently contracted in 
dimensions, by the successive independence of Malabar, 
the rise of the state of Chera to the west, of Bamnad 
to the south, and of Chola in the east, till it sank in modern 
times into the petty government of the Naicks of 
Madura . 3 

The relation between this portion of the Dekkan 
and the early colonisers of Ceylon was rendered inti- 
mate by many concurring incidents. Wijayo himself 
was connected by maternal descent with the king ot 

1 Pandya, as a kingdom, was not who sent an embassy to Augustus- 

unknown in classical times, and its Pliny, vi. 26; Ptolemy, vii. 1- 
ruler was the BnaiXfi/g If avUuov men- 2 Soo an Historical Sketch of thi 
tioned in the Periplus of the Pry- Kingdom of Pandya, by Prof. H-H- 
thrccan Sea, and the king Pandion, Wilson, Asiat. Joum., vol. iii. 

3 See ante, p. 353, n. 
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Kaling a S now known as the Northern Circars ; his A .n. 
second wife was the daughter of the king of Pandya, and 515 - 
the ladies who accompanied her to Ceylon were given in 
marriage to his ministers and officers. 2 Similar alii- 
unrcs were afterwards frequent ; and the Singhalese 
annalists allude on more than one occasion to the 
"dainilo consorts” of their sovereigns. 3 Intimate in- 
tercourse and consanguinity were thus established from 
the remotest period. Adventurers from the opposite 
coast were encouraged by the previous settlers; high 
employments were thrown open to them, Malabars were 
Mibsidised both as cavalry and as seamen ; and the 
liibt abuse of their privileges was in the instance of the 
brothers Sena and Goottika, who, holding naval and 
military commands, took advantage of their position 
and seized on the throne, b.c. 237 ; apparently with 
<uch acquiescence on the part of the people, that even 
the Muhawanso praises the righteousness of their reign, 
which was prolonged to twenty-two years, when they 
wore put to death by the -rightful heir to the throne. 4 

The easy success of the first usurpers encouraged the 
ambition of fresh aspirants, and barely ten years elapsed 
fill the first regular invasion of the island took place, 
under the illustrious Elala, who, with an army from 
Mysore (then called Chola or Soli), subdued the entire 
of Ceylon, north of the Mahawelli-ganga, and compelled 
the chiefs of the rest of the island, and the kings of Bohuna 
and Maya, to acknowledge his supremacy and become 
his tributaries. 5 As in the instance of the previous 
revolt, the people exhibited such faint resistance to the 
Usurpation, that the reign of Elala extended to forty- 
iour years. It is difficult to conceive that their quies- 
cence under a stranger was entirely ascribable to the 

2 oh. vi. p. 43. 4 Mahawanso , ch. x\i. p. 127. 

Muluiwanso, ch. vii. p'. 53; the 5 Tunis ouu’s F.pilomv, ]>. 17; Ma- 
'Owuli (p. 173,) says they were ha wan so. ch. xxi. p. 12S; liajamh , 

'^s '"m, inner. J p. 188. 

Malimvanso, cli. xxxviii. p. 25 3. 
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a.d. fact, that the rule of the Malabars, although adverse to 
5- Buddhism, was characterised by justice and impartiality 
Possibly they recognised to some extent their pretension*' 
as founded on their relationship to the legitimate so% ( 'J 
reigns of the island, and hence they bore their sway 
without impatience. 1 

The majority of the subsequent invasions of Ceylon 
by the Malabars partook less of the character of eon- 
quest than of forays, by a restless and energetic race 
into a fertile and defenceless country. Mantottc, on tin- 
north-west coast, near Adam’s Bridge, became the great 
place of debarcation ; and here successive bands of 
marauders landed time after time without meeting any 
effectual resistance from the unwarlike Singhalese. 

The second great invasion took place about a century 
after the first, b.c. 103, when seven Malabar leader 
effected simultaneous descents at different points of tin- 
coast 2 , and combined with a disaffected “ Brahman 
prince ” of Bolmna, to force Walagam-balm I. to mu- 
render his sovereignty. The king, after an ineffectual 
show of resistance, fled to the mountains of Malaya; one 
of the invaders carried off the queen to the coast of India ; 
a third despoiled the temples of Anarajapoora and retired, 
whilst the others continued in possession of the capital 
for nearly fifteen years, till Walagam-bahu, by the aid 
of the llohuna highlanders, succeeded in recovering tin* 
throne. 

The third great invasion on record 3 was in its cha- 


1 See ante, p. 300, n. 

3 TuiiNomfs Epitome , p. 1 0. The 
Malta wanso says they landed at 
“ Mahatittha.” — Mantotte, cli. xxxiii. 
p. 203. 

3 This incursion of the Malabars 
is not mentioned in the Mahawanso , 
but it is described in the Raj avail, p. 
229, and mentioned by Tuknoub, m 
his Epitome , #c., p. 21. There is 
evidence of the conscious supremacy 
of the Malabars over the north of 
Ceylon, in the fourth century, in a 


very curious document, relating 1“ 
that period. The existence of a co- 
lony of Jews at Cochin, in the south- 
western extremity of the Dukhan, 
has long been known in Europe, and 
half a century ago, particulars «>t 
their condition and numbers "'un- 
published by Dr. Claudius Huch an an 
( Christian Researches, &c.) Amount 
other facts, he made known their 
possession of Hebrew MSS. demon- 
strative of the great antiquity oft my 
settlement in India, and also of then 
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st ill m ore predatory than those which preceded 
r j U j| Ut i t wa s headed by a king in person, who carried 
1 ’ 12,000 Singhalese as slaves to Mysore. It oc- 

•iin'cd in the reign of Waknais, a.d. 110, wliose son 
(iaja-bahu, a.d. 113, avenged the outrage by invading 
the Solec country with an expedition which stilled from 
.hilfaapatam, and brought back not only the rescued 
Singhalese captives, but also a multitude of Soileaus, 
whoni the king estabhshed on lands in the Alootcoor 
Corle, where the Malabar features are thought to be 
discernible to the present day. 1 

A Ion" interval of repose followed, and no fresh ex- 
pedition from India is mentioned in the chronicles of 
Ceylon till a.d. 433, when the capital was again taken 
by the Malabars ; the Singhalese families lied beyond 
the Mahawelli-ganga ; and the invaders occupied the 
entire extent of the 'Pihiti Eatta, where for twenty- 
seven years, live of them in succession administered the 
Government, till Dhatu Sena collected forces sufficient 
to overpower the strangers, and, emerging from his 
retreat in Rohuna, recovered possession of the north of 
the island. 2 

Dhatu Sena, after his victory, seems to have made an 
attempt, though an ineffectual one, to reverse the policy 
which had operated under his predecessors as an in- 
centive to the immigration of Malabars ; settlement 


tiilo deeds of land ( sasanams ), en- 
graved on plates of copper, and pro- 
fited to them by the early kings of 
tlmt portion of the peninsula. Some 
of the latter have been carefully 
translated into English (see Madras 
douru., vol. xiii. xiv.). One of their 
has recently been brought to 
England, under circumstances which 
»if“ recounted by Mr. Forster, in 
the third vol. of his One Pi'imeval 
Lanyuaye, p. 303* This MS. I have 
been permitted to examine. It is in 
corrupted Rabbinical Hebrew, writ- 
ten about the year 1781, and contains 
a partial synopsis of the modem his- 


tory of the section of the Jewish na- 
tion to whom it belongs ; with ac- 
counts of their arrival in the year 
a.d. 08, and of their reception by the 
Malabar kings. Of one of the latter, 
frequently spoken of by the honorific 
style of Ski Ferum al, but identifiable 
with Ira vi Varmar, who reigned 
a.d. 079, the manuscript says that 
his u rule extended from Goa to 
Colombo .” 

1 Casie CniTTY. Ceylon Gazetteer, 

p. 7. , 

2 Raj avail, ^ p. 243 ; 1 urnour s 
Epitome, p. 27. 


A.D. 

515 . 
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a.d. and intermarriages had been all a loner Pnrn , . 

515 - and even during the recent usurpation, ° matjy g^ 1 ’’ 
lose families of rank had formed connexions withal* 
Damilos . The schisms among the Buddhists them 
selves, tending as they did to engraft Brahmanical rj ^ 
upon the doctrines of the purer faith, seem to have 
promoted and matured the intimacy between the two 
people ; some of the Singhalese kings erected temples 
to. the gods of the Hindus 2 , and the promoters of the 
Wytulian heresy found a refuge from persecution 
amongst their sympathisers in the Dekkan . 3 

The Malabars, trained to arms, now resorted in such 
numbers to Ceylon, that the leaders in civil commotions 
were accustomed to hire them in bands to act against 
the royal forces 4 ; and whilst no precautions were 
adopted to check the landing of marauders on tin* 
coast, the invaders constructed forts throughout the 
country to protect their conquests from recapture by 
the natives. Proud of these successful expeditions, the 
native records of the Cliola kings make mention of their 
victories ; and in one of their grants of land, engraved 
on copper, and still in existence, Viradeva-Chok, the 
sovereign by whom it was made, is described as having 
triumphed over “ Madura, Izham, Caruvar, and the 
crowned head of Pandyan ; ” Izham (or Ilam) being 
the Tamil name of Ceylon . 5 On their expulsion by 
Dhatu Sena, he took possession of the fortresses and 
extirpated the Damilos ; degraded the Singhalese who 
had intermarried with them ; confiscated their estates in 
favour of those who had remained true to his cause; 


1 Anula, the queen of Ceylon, a.d. 
47, met witli no opposition in raising 
one of her Malabar husbands to the 
throne. — Tubnour’s Epitome , p. 19. 
Sotthi Sena, who reigned a.d. 432, 
had a Damilo queen. — Mahawanso, 
ch. xxxviii. p. 253. 

2 Sri San^aBoIII.A.D. 702, “made 

a figure of the God Vishnu ; and was 


a supporter of the religion of Buddha, 
and a friend of the people.” — 
ratnaenriy p. 78. 

3 Mahaivansoy ch. xxxvii. p. 234 ; 
Turnoub’s Epitorrfp, p. 25. 

4 MahawansOy ch. xxxvi. p. 22S. 

5 Dowson, on the Chera Kingdom 
of India. — Amtt. Joiim. vol. viii. p- 
24. 
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j or ganised a naval force for the protection of the a.d. 

coasts 1 of the island. 515. 

But his vigorous policy produced no permanent 
effect ; his son Mogallana, after the murder of his father 
and the usurpation ' of Kasyapa, fled for refuge to the 
coast of India, and subsequently recovered possession of 
the throne, by the aid of a force which lie collected there. 2 
In the succession of assassinations, conspiracies, and civil 
wars, which distracted the kingdom in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, during the struggles of the rival 
branches of the royal house, each claimant, in his adver- 
sity, betook himself to the Indian continent, and Malabar 
mercenaries from Pandya and Soli enrolled themselves in- 
differently under any leader, and deposed ' or restored 
kings at their pleasure. 3 

The Rajavali , in a single passage enumerates fourteen a.d. 
sovereigns who were murdered eacli by his successor, be- 52 * J - 
ween a.d. 523, and a.d. G48. During a period of such vio- 
lence and anarchy, peaceful industry was suspended, and 
extensive emigrations took place to Ikhar and Orissa, 
buddhism, however, was still predominant, and protection 
was accorded to its professors. 

Iliouen Thsang, a Chinese traveller, who visited a.d. 
India between G29 a.d. and G45 4 , encountered nuni- 
hers of exiles, who informed him that they fled from 
civil commotions in Ceylon, in which religion had 
undergone persecution, the king had lost his life, culti- 
vation had been interrupted, and the island exhausted 
hy famine. This account of the Chinese voyager 
accords accurately with the events detailed in the 
Singhalese annals, in which it is stated that Sanghatissa 
^as deposed and murdered, a.d. G23, by the Scneriwat, 


1 Mahawamo, ch. xxxviii. p. 25G, 
andxxxix. Turnouts MS., Trans. 
. ..pRNoub’s Epitome, p. 29 ; Ra - 

mah, p. 244. 

3 Ttjknouh’8 Epitome, p. 31. Ra- 

Walt, p, 247, r 


4 IZistoirc ile la Vie • de Zfiouen 
Thsang, it de ses Voyage a dan # VIndc 
i Upux r Van (529 jxwpden G45. Par 
IIoei-li et Yen-Tiisano, §c. Tra- 
duite du Chinois, par STANISLAUS 

Julien, Paris, 1853. 
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his minister, who, amidst the horrors of a general famine 
was put to death by the people of Iiohuna, and a civil 
war ensued ; one result of which was the defeat of t] iv 
Malabar mercenaries and their distribution as slaves to the 
temples. Hiouen Thsang relates the particulars of his 
interviews with the fugitives, from whom he learned the 
extraordinary riches of Ceylon, the number and wealth 
of its wiharas, the density of its population in peaceful 
times, the fertility of its soil, and the abundance of its 
produce . 1 

For nearly four hundred years, from the seventh till 
the eleventh century, the exploits and escapes of the 
Malabars occupy a more prominent portion of the 
Singhalese annals than that devoted to the policy () f 
the native sovereigns. They filled every office, in- 
cluding that of prime minister 2 , and they decided the 
claims of competing candidates for the crown. At 
length the island became so infested by their numbers 
that the feeble monarchs found it impracticable to effect 
their exclusion from Anarajapoora 3 ; and to escape from 
their proximity, the' kings in the eighth century began 
to move southwards, and transferred their residence to 
Pollanarrua, which eventually became the capital of the 
kingdom. Enormous tanks were constructed in the 
vicinity of the new capital ; palaces were erected, sur- 
passing those of the old city in architectural beauty ; 
dagobas were raised, nearly equal in altitude to the 
Thuparama and Ruanwelli, and temples and statues 
were hewn out of the living rock, the magnitude and 
beauty of whose ruins attest the former splendour oi 
Pollanarrua . 4 


1 “ Ce royaume a sept mille li de 
tour, ct sa capitate quarante li ; la 
population est agglom<5r6e, ct la terro 
produit dea grains en abondance.” — 
IIiouen-Thsang, liv. iv. p. 194. 

2 Turnoitr’s Epitome, p. ,33. 

3 Tuknour’s Epitome, a.d. G80, 
p. 31. 

4 The first king who built a palace 


at Pollanarrua was Sri Sanga Ho II., 
a.d. 642. His successor, Sri San- 
ga Bo III., took up his residence there 
temporarily, a.d. 702; it was ina<le 
the capital by Kuda Akbo, a.d. 7<>U, 
and its embellishment, the building 
of colleges, and the formation ot 
tanks in its vicinity, were the occu- 
pations of numbers of his successors. 
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Notwithstanding their numbers and their power, it is a.d. 
remarkable that the Malabars were never identified with 64 °- 
any plan for promoting the prosperity and embellishment 
of Ceylon, or with any undertaking for the permanent im- 
provement of ther island. Unlike the Gange tic race, who 
were the ' earliest colonists, and with whom originated 
every project for enriching and adorning the country, the 
Malabars ^spired not to beautify or enrich, but to impo- 
verish and deface; — and nothing can,. more strikingly 
bespeak the inferiority of the southern race than the 
single fact that everything tending to exalt and to civilise, 
in the early condition of Ceylon, was introduced by the 
northern conquerors, whilst all that contributed to ruin 
and debase it is distinctly traceable to the presence and 
influence of the Malabars. 

The Singhalese, either paralysed by dread, made feeble 
efforts to rid themselves of the invaders; or fascinated by AD 
their military pomp, endeavoured to conciliate them by 1977. 
alliances. Thus, when the king of Pandya over-ran the 
north of Ceylon, a. d. 840, plundered the capital and 
despoiled its temples, the unhappy sovereign had no other 
resource than to purchase the evacuation of the island by 
a heavy ransom. 1 Yet such was the influence still exer- 
cised by the Malabars, that within a very few years his 
successor on the throne lent his aid to the son of the same 
king of Pandya in a war against his father, and conducted 
the expedition in person. 2 Ilis army was, in all proba- 
bility, composed -chiefly of Damilos, with whom he over- 
ran the south of the Indian peninsula, and avenged the 
outrage inflicted on his own kingdom in the late reign 
by bearing back the plunder of Madura. 

This exploit served to promote a more intimate inter- 
course between the two races, and after the lapse of a 


_ 1 Turnoub’s Epitome, p. 35; Ra- I 2 a. d. 858 ; mijaratnacari, p. 84. 
' aratnacari p. 79. 
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A - D - century, a. d. 954, the king of Ceylon a second time in. 

954 * terposed with an army to aid the Pandyan sovereign 
in a quarrel with his neighbour of Chola, wherein the' 
former was worsted, and forced to seek a refuge in the 
territory of his insular ally, whence he was ultimately 
expelled for conspiracy against his benefactor. Having 
fled to India without his regalia, his Cholian rival made 
the refusal of the king of Ceylon to surrender them the 
pretext for a fresh Malabar invasion, A. D. 990, when 
the enemy was repulsed by the mountaineers of Rohuna, 
who, from the earliest period down to the present day, 
have evinced uniform impatience of strangers, and steady 
determination to resist their encroachments. 

But such had been the influx of foreigners, that the 
efforts of these highland patriots were powerless against 

^ their numbers. Mahindo III., a. d. 997, married a 
princess of Calinga *, and in a civil war which ensued, 
during the reign of his son and successor, the novel 
spectacle was presented of a Malabar army supporting’ 
the cause of the royal family against Singhalese insur- 
gents. The island was now reduced to the extreme of 
anarchy and insecurity ; a the foreign population ” laid 
increased to such an extent as to gain a Complete ascen- 
dency over the native inhabitants, and the sovereign had 
lost authority over both. 1 2 

A - D - In a. ,d. 1023, the Cholians again invaded Ceylon 3 , 
carried thC king captive to the coast of India (where 
he died in exile), and established a Malabar viceroy at 
Pollanarrua, who held possession of the island for nearly 
thirty years, protected in his usurpation by a foreign 
army. Thus “ throughout the reign of nineteen kings,” 
says the JRajaratnacari , “ extending over eighty-six years, 
the Malabars kept up a continual war with the Singha- 
lese, till they filled by degrees every village in the 
island.” 4 


1 Now the Northern Circars. 

8 Tubnour’s Epitome, p. 37. 


3 In the reign of Mahindo IV. 

4 Rajarcdnacari , p. 85, 
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During "the absence of the rightful sovereign, and in a.d. 
the confusion which ensued on his decease, various mem- 1028 - 
hers of the royal family arrived at the sovereignty of 
Bohuna, the only remnant of free territory left. Four 
brothers, each assuming the title of king, contended 
together for supremacy ; and amidst anarchy and intrigue, 
each in turn took up the reins of government, as they 
fell or were snatched from the hands of his predeces- 
sor \ till at length, on the retirement of all other can- 
didates, the forlorn crown was assumed by the minister 
Lokaiswara, who held his court at Kattragam, and died 
a. d. 1071. 2 

1 Tueno tie’s Epitome } p. 39. ■ 3 Mahawanso, ch. lxi. 
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CHAP. XL 

THE REIGN OF PRAKRAMA BAHU. 

From the midst of this gloom and despondency, with 
usurpation successful in the only province where even 
a semblance of patriotism survived, and a foreign enemy 
universally dominant throughout the rest of Ceylon, 
there suddenly arose a dynasty which delivered the is- 
land from the sway of the Malabars, brought back its 
ancient wealth and tranquillity, and for the space of u 
century 'made it pre-eminently prosperous at home and 
victorious in expeditions by which its rulers rendered 
it respected abroad. 

The founder of this new and vigorous race was a 
member of the exiled family, who, on the death of 
Lokaiswara, was raised to the throne under the title of 
Wijayo Baku . 1 Dissatisfied with the narrow limits of 
Bohuna, he resolved on rescuing Pihiti from the usurp- 
ing strangers ; and, by the courage and loyalty of his 
mountaineers, he recovered the ancient capitals from the 
Malabars, compelled the whole extent of the island to 
acknowledge his authority, reunited the several king- 
doms of Ceylon under one national banner, and, “for 
the security of Lanka against foreign invasion, placed 
trustworthy chiefs at the head of paid troops, and 
stationed them round the coast .” 2 Thus signally suc- 
cessful at home, the fame of his exploits “ extended 


1 A. D. 1071. ratnacari, p. 68 j Rajavali , p. 251 ; 

3 Mahawanso, cli. lix. ; Raja- Turnouts Epitome, p. 39. 
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over all Dambadiva 1 , and ambassadors arrived at his 
court from the sovereigns of India and Siam.” 

As he died without heirs a contest arose about the a.d. 
succession, which threatened again to dissever the unity 1126 * 
of the kingdom by arraying Eohuna and the south 
against the brother of Wijayo Bahu, who had gained 
possession of Pollanarrua. But in this emergency the 
pretensions of all other claimants to the crown were 
overruled in favour of Prakrama, a prince of accomplish- 
ments and energy so unrivalled as to secure for him the 
partiality of his kindred and the admiration of the people 
at large. 

He was son to the youngest of four brothers who had 
recently contended together for the crown, and his am- 
bition from childhood had been to rescue his country 
from foreign dominion, and consolidate the monarchy 
in his own person. lie completed by foreign travel an 
education which, according to the Mahawamo , comprised 
every science and accomplishment of the age in which he 
lived, including theology, medicine, and logic ; grammar, 
poetry, and music ; the training of the elephant and the 
management of the horse. 2 

On the death of his father he was proclaimed king by 
the people, and a summons was addressed by him to his 
surviving uncle, calling on him to resign in his favour 
and pay allegiance to his supremacy. As the feeling of 
the nation was with him, the issue of a civil war left him 
master of Ceylon. He celebrated his coronation as King 
ofPihiti at Pollanarrua, a. d. 1153, and two years later, 
after reducing the refractory chiefs of Eohuna to obe- 
dience, he repeated the ceremonial by crowning himself 
“ sole King of Lanka.” 3 

There is no name in Singhalese history which holds 
the same rank in the admiration of the people as that of 
Prakrama Bahu, since to the piety of Devenipiatissa lie 
united the chivalry of Dutugaimunu. 


1 India Proper. 8 Ufakawanso, ch. lxiv. 3 Mahawanso, ch. lxxi. 
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a.d. The tranquillity insured by the independence and con- 
1155. solidation of his dominions, he rendered subservient to 
the restoration of religion, the enrichment of his subjects 
and the embellishment of the ancient capitals of his kiiwl 
dom ; and, ill-satisfied with the inglorious ease which 
had contented his predecessors, he aspired to combine 
the renown of foreign conquests with the triumphs of 
domestic policy. 

Faithful to the two grand objects of royal solicitude 
religion and agriculture, the earliest attention of Pra- 
krama was directed to the re-establishment of the one, 
and the encouragement and extension of the other. He 
rebuilt the temples of Buddha, restored the monuments 
of religion in more than their pristine splendour, and 
covered the face of the kingdom with works for irriga- 
tion to an extent which would seem incredible did not 
their existing ruins corroborate the historical narrative of 
his stupendous labours. 

Such had been the ostensible decay of Buddhism 
during the Malabar domination that, when the kingdom 
was recovered from them by Wijayo Balm, a.d. 1071, 
“ there was not to be found in the whole -island five 
tirunansis,” and an embassy was sent to Arramana 1 to 
request that members of this superior rank of the priest- 
hood might be sent to restore the order in Ceylon. 2 3 . 


1 A part of tho Chin-Indian pen- 
insula, probably between Arracan and 

Siam. 

3 Rajaratnacari, p. 85 ; Rajavali, 
p. 252 ; Mahawanso, cli. lx. 

brom the identity of the national 
faith in the two countries, inter- 
course existed between Siam and 
Ceylon from time immemorial. At 
a very early period missions were 
interchanged for the inter-commu- 
nication of Tali literature, and in 
later times, when, owingto the oppres- 
sion of the Malabars certain orders 
of tho priesthood had become extinct 
in Ceylon, it became essential to seek 
a renewal of ordination at the hands 
of the Siameso hierarchy {Rajaratna- 
cari, p. 80). In the numerous incur- 


sions of the Malabars from Chola and 
Pandya, the literary treasures of 
Ceylon were deliberately destroyed, 
ana tho Mahawamo and Rajarali 
make frequent lamentations over the 
loss of the sacred books. (See* also 
Rajaratnacari, pp. 77, 95, 97.) At a 
still later period the savage Baja 
Singha, who reigned between a. T). 
1581 and 1592, and became a con- 
vert to Brahmanism, sought eagerly 
for Buddhistical books, and “ de- 
lighted in burning them in heaps as 
high as a coco-nut tree.” These 
losses it was sought to repair by an 
embassy to Siam, sent by Kirti 8n 
in a.d. 1753, when a copious supply 
was obtained of Burmese versions of 
Pali sacred literature. 
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During the same troublous times, schisms and heresy- 
had combined to undermine the national belief, and 
lienee one of the first cares of Prakrama Bahu was to 
weed out the perverted sects, and establish a council 
for the settlement of the faith on debatable points. * 
Dagobas and statues of Buddha were multiplied with- 
out end during his reign, and temples of every form were 
erected both at Pollanarrua and throughout the breadth 
of the island. Halls for the reading of bana, image 
rooms, residences for the priesthood,, ambulance halls and 
rest houses for their accommodation when on journeys, 
were built in every district, and rocks were hollowed 
into temples ; one of which, at Pollanarrua, remains to 
the present day with its images of Buddha; “one in 
a sitting and another in a lying posture,” almost as 
described in the Mahaicanso . 1 2 

In conformity with the spirit of toleration, which is one 
of the characteristics of Buddhism, the king “ erected a 
house for the Brahmans of the capital to afford the com- 
forts of religion even to his Malabar enemies.” And 
mindful of the divine injunctions engraven on the rock 
by King Asoca, “ he forbade the animals in the whole 
ot Lanka, both of the earth and the water, to be killed,” 3 
and planted gardens, “resembling the paradise of the 
God-King Sakkraia, with trees of all sorts bearing fruits 
and odorous flowers.” 

For the people the king erected almonries at the four 
gates of the capital, and hospitals, with slave boys and 


1 MahawansOy ch. lxxvii. 

2 Mahaicamo, ch. lxxii. For a 
description of this temple see the ac- 
count of Pollanarrua in the present 
work, Vol. II. Pt. x. ch. i. 

3 Mahawanso, ch. lxxvii. Among 
the religious edifices constructed by 
1 rakrama Bahu in many parts of his 
kingdom, the Mahawamo enumerates 
three temples at Pollanarrua, besides 
others at every two or three gows 
distance; 101 dagobas, 476 statues 


of Buddha, and .300 image rooms 
built, besides 0100 repaired. lie 
built for the reception of priests from 
a distance, “ 230 lodging apartments, 
50 halls for preaching, and 9 for 
walking, 144 gates, and 192 rooms 
for the purpose of offering flowers. 
He built 12 apartments and 230 halls 
for the use of strangers, and 31 rock 
temples, with tanks, baths, and gar- 
dens for the priesthood/' • 
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a.d. maidens to wait upon the sick, superintending them in 
1155.; person, and bringing his medical knowledge to assist in 
their direction and management. 

Even now the ruins of Pollanarrua, the most pictu- 
resque in Ceylon, attest the care which he lavished on 
his capital. He surrounded it with ramparts, raised a 
fortress within them, and built a palace for his own 
residence, containing four thousand apartments. He 
founded schools and libraries ; built halls for music 
and dancing ; formed tanks for public baths ; opened 
streets, and surrounded the whole city with a wall 
which, if we are to credit the native chronicles, en- 
closed an area twelve miles broad by nearly thirty in 
length. 

By his liberality, Bohuna and Piliiti were equally em- 
bellished ; the buildings of Vigittapura and Sigiri were 
renewed ; and the ancient edifices at Anarajapoora were 
restored, and its temples and palaces repaired, under the 
personal superintendence of his minister. It is worthy of 
remark that so greatly had the constructive arts declined, 
even at that period, in Ceylon, that the king had to 
“ bring Damilo artificers” from the opposite coast of 
India to repair the structures at his capital. 1 

The details preserved in the Singhalese chronicles as 
to the works for irrigation which he formed or restored, 
afford an idea of the prodigious encouragement bestowed 
upon agriculture in this reign, as well as of the extent 
to which the rule of the Malabars had retarded the pro- 
gress and destroyed * the earlier traces of civilisation. 
Fourteen hundred and seventy tanks were constructed 
by the king in various parts of the island, three of them 
of such vast dimensions that they were known as the 
“ Seas of Prakrama;” 2 and in addition to these, three 
hundred others were formed by him for the special 
benefit of the priests. The “ Great Lakes” which he 
repaired,' as specified in the Mahawanso , amount to 


1 Mahawanso, ch. lxxv, lxxyii. | 2 JRajaratnacari f p. 88. 
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thirteen hundred and ninety-five, and the smaller ones a.d. 
which he restored or enlarged to nine hundred and 1155 - 
sixty. Besides these, he made five hundred and thirty- 
four watercourses and canals, by damming up the rivers, 
and repaired three thousand six hundred and twenty- 
one . 1 

The bare enumeration of such labours conveys an 
idea of the prodigious extent to which structures of 
this kind had been multiplied by the early kings; and 
we are enabled to form* an estimate of the activity of 
agriculture in the twelfth century, and the vast popula- 
tion whose wants it supplied, by the thousands of reser- 
voirs still partially used, though in ruins ; and the still 
greater number now dry and deserted, and concealed 
by dense jungle, in districts once waving with yellow 
grain. Such was the internal tranquillity which, under 
his rule, pervaded Ceylon, that an inscription, engraved 
by one of his successors, on the rock of Dambool, after 
describing the general peace and 44 security which he 
established, as well in the wilderness as in the inhabited 
places,” records that, 44 even a woman might traverse 
the island with a precious jewel and not be asked what 
it was .” 2 

In the midst of these congenial operations the energetic 
king had command of military resources, sufficient not 


1 The useful ambition of signalising 
their reign by the construction of 
works of irrigation, is still exhibited 
hy the Buddhist sovereigns of the 
East, and the king of Burmah in his 
interview with the British envoy in 
1855, advanced his exploits of this 
nature as his highest claim to distinc- 
tion. The conversation is thus re- 
ported in Yule’s Narrative of the 
Mission. London, 1858. 

“ King. Have you seen any of the 
royal tanks at Oung-ben-le’, which 
have recently been constructed P 
“Envoy. I have not been yet, your 
Majesty, .but I purpose going. 

“ King. I have caused ninety-nine 
links and ancient reservoirs to be 


dug and repaired ; and sixty-six 
canals : whereby a great deal of rice 
land will bo available. * * * In 
the reign of Nauraba-dzyar 0999 
tanks and canals were constructed : 
I purpose renewing them.” — p. 109. 

* Moore’s melody, beginning “ Rich 
and rare were the gems she wore,” 
was founded on a parallel figure 
illustrative of the security of Ireland 
under the rule of King Brien ; when, 
according to Warner, “ a maiden 
undertook a journey alone, from one 
extremity of the kingdom to another, 
with only a wand in her hand, at the 
top of which was a ring of exceeding 
great value.” 
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a.d. only to repress revolt within his own dominions, but 
1165 ' also to carry war into distant countries, which’ had 
offered him insult or inflicted injury on his subjects 
His first foreign expedition was fitted out to chastise 
the king of Cambodia and Arramana 1 in the Siamese 
peninsula, who had plundered merchants from Ceylon 
visiting those countries to trade in elephants; he had 
likewise intercepted a vessel which was carrying some 
Singhalese princesses, had outraged Prakrama’s ambas- 
sador, and had dismissed him mutilated and maimed. 
A fleet sailed on this service in the sixteenth year of Pra- 
krama’s reign, he effected a landing in Arramana, van- 
quished the king, and obtained full satisfaction . 2 He 
next directed his arms against the Pandyan king, for the 
countenance which that prince had uniformly given to 
the Malabar invaders of the island. He reduced Pandya 
and Chola, rendered their sovereigns his tributaries, and 
having founded a city within the territory of the latter, 
and coined money in his own name, he returned in 
triumph to Ceylon . 3 

“ Thus,” says the Mohawanso , u was the whole island 
of Lanka improved and beautified by this king, whose 
majesty is famous in the annals of good deeds,* who was 
faithful in the religion of Buddha, and whose fame ex- 
tended abroad as the light of the moon .” 4 “ Having 
departed this life,” adds the author of the Rajavali , 

“ he was found on a silver rock in the wilderness of the 
Himalaya, where are eighty-four thousand mountains 
of gold, and where he" will reign as a king as long as the 
world endures .” 5 

1 See ante, p. 406 n. to his Historical Sketch of Pandya 

8 Turnouts Epitome , p. 41 ; Ma- (Asiat. Joum. vol. iii. p. 201) the 
hawanso, lxxiv. ; Rajaratnacari, p. name of u Pracrama Baghu” occurs ns 
87 ; Raj avail, p. 254. the sixty-fifth in the list of sovereigns 

3 Mahawamo, ch. lxxvi. I am not of that state. For an account of Dipal- 

aware whether the Tamil historians denia, where he probably coined his 
have chronicled this remarkable ex- Indian money, see Asiat. Soc. Journ. 
pedition, and the conquest of this Bengal, v. vi. pp. 218, 801. 
portion of the Dekkan by the king 4 Mahawamo, ch. lxxviii. 
of Ceylon ; but in the catalogue of the 5 Rajaratnacari, p. 91. 

Kings appended by Prof. Wilson 
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CHAP. XII. 

FATE OF THE SINGHALESE MONARCHY. ARRIVAL OF 

THE PORTUGUESE, A. D. 1501. 

Tiie reign of Prakrama Bahu, the most glorious in the a.d. 
annals of Ceylon, is the last which has any pretension to 1155, 
renown. His family were unequal to sustain or extend 
the honours he had won, and his nephew 1 , a pious 
voluptuary, by whom he was succeeded, was killed in A>D . 
an intrigue with the daughter of a herdsman whilst H8G. 
awaiting the result of an appeal to the Buddhist sove- 
reign of Arramana to aid him in reforming religion. 

His murderer, whom he had previously nominated his ad 
successor, himself fell by assassination. An heir to theii87. 
throne was discovered amongst the Singhalese exiles on 
the coast of India 2 , but death soon ended his brief reign. 

His brother and his nephew in turn assumed the crown ; 
both were despatched by the Adigar who, having allied 
himself with the royal family by marrying the widow of 
the great Prakrama, contrived to place her on the throne, 
under the title of Queen Leela-Wattee, a.d. 1197. With- a.d. 
in less than three years she was deposed by an usurper, 1197, 
and he being speedily put to flight, another queen, 
Kalyana-W attee, was placed at the head of the kingdom. ^ 
The next ill-fated sovereign, a baby of three months 


1 Wijayo Bahu II., killed by 3 Kirti Nissanga, brought from 

Mihindo, a. d. 1187. Calinga, a. d. 1192. 



A.D. 

1202. 


A.D. 

1211 . 
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old, was speedily set aside by means of a hired 
force, and the first queen, Leela-Wattee, restored to 
the throne. But the same band who had effected 
a revolution in her favour were prompt to repeat 
the exploit; she was a second time deposed, and a 
third time recalled by the intervention of foreign merce- 
naries. 1 

Within thirty years from the decease of Prakrama 
Bahu, the kingdom was reduced to such an extremity 
of weakness by contentions amongst the royal family, 
and by the excesses of their partisans, that the vigilant 
Malabars seized the opportunity to land with an army 
of 24,000 men, reconquered the whole of the island, 
and Magha, their leader, became king of Ceylon a.d. 
1211. 2 

The adventurers who invaded Ceylon on this occasion 
came not from Chola or Pandya, as before, but from 
Calinga, that portion of the Dekkan which now forms 
the Northern Circars. Their domination was marked 
by more than ordinary cruelty, and the Mahawanso and 
liajaratnacari describe with painful elaboration the 
extinction of Buddhism, the overthrow of temples, the 
ruin of dagobas, the expulsion of priests and the occu- 
pation of their dwellings by Damilos, the outrage of 
castes, the violation of property, and the torture of its 
possessors to extract the disclosure of their treasures, 
“ till the whole island resembled a dwelling in flames 
or a house darkened by funeral rites.” 3 

On all former occasions Bohuna and the South had 
been comparatively free from the actual presence of the 
enemy, but in this instance they established themselves 


1 Of the very rare examples now 
extant of Singhalese coins, one of the 
most remarkable bears the name of 
LeeJa- W a'ttee . — Num ismatic Chroni- 
cle, 1853. Papers on some Coins of 
Ceylon, by W. S. W.Vatjx, Esq., p. 12u. 

* JRajavali , p. 250. 

3 Mahawanso, ch. lxxix. ; Raja- 
ratnacan , p. 93 ) Rajavali, p. 256. 
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a t Mahagam 1 , and thence to Jaffnapatam, every pro- a.d.« 
vince in the island was brought under subjection to their 1211 ‘ 
rule. 

The peninsula of J affna and the extremity of the island 
north of Adam’s Bridge, owing to its proximity to the Indian 
coast, was at all times the district most infested by the Ma- 
labars. Jambukola, the modern Colombogam, is the port 
which is rendered memorable in the Mahawanso by the 
departure of embassies and the arrival of relics from the 
Buddhist countries, and Mantotte, to .the north of Manaar, 
was the landing place of the innumerable expeditions 
which sailed from Chola and Pandya for the subjugation 
of Ceylon. • • 

The Tamils have a tradition that, prior to the Christian 
era, Jaffna was colonised by Malabars, and that a Cholian 
prince assumed the government, a.d. 101, — a date which 
corresponds closely with the second Malabar invasion 
recorded in the Mahawanso . Thence they extended their 
authority over the adjacent country of the Wanny, as far 
south as Mantotte and Manaar, “ fortified their frontiers 
and stationed wardens and watchers to protect them- 
selves from invasion.” 2 The successive bands of ma- 
rauders arriving from the coast had thus on every occasion 
a base for operations, and a strong force of sympa- 
thisers to cover their landing ; and from the inability 
of the Singhalese to offer an effectual resistance, those 
portions of the island were from a very early period 
practically abandoned to the Malabars, whose de- 
scendants at the present day form the great bulk of its 
population. 

After an interval of twenty years, Wijayo Bahu ILL, a.d. a.t>. 
1235, collected as many Singhalese followers as enabled 
him to recover a portion of the kingdom, and establish 
himself in Maya, within which he built a capital at Jam- 
budronha Or Dambedenia, fifty miles to the north of the 

1 Rajavaliy 257. Journal of the Royal Asiat. Society of 

8 See a paper on the early History Ceylon. 1847, p. 08. 
of by S. Casie Chitty, 
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1235 P resent Colombo ' The Malabars still retained possession 
' of Pihiti, and defended their frontier by a line of forts 
drawn across the island from Pollanarrua to Ooroototta on 
the western coast . 1 

a.d. Thirty years later Pandita Prakrama Bahu III., a.d. 1267 

1266. effected a further dislodgment of the enemy in the north • 
but Ceylon, which possessed 

“ The fatal gift of beauty, that became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past,” 

was destined never again to be free from the evils of foreign 
invasion ; a new race of marauders from the Malayan 
peninsula were her next assailants 2 ; and these were fol- 
lowed at no very long interval by a fresh expedition from 
the coast of India. 3 

Having learned by experience the exposure and inse- 
curity of the successive capitals, which had been built 
by former sovereigns in the low lands, this king founded 
the city of Kandy, then called Siriwardanapura, amongst 
the mountains of Maya 4 , to which he removed the 
sacred dalada , and the other treasures of the crown. 
But such precautions came too late : to use the simile 
of the. native historian, they were “ fencing the field 
whilst the oxen were within engaged in devouring 
the .corn .” 5 The power of the Malabars had become 
so firmly rooted, and had so irresistibly extended itself, 
that, one after another, each of the earlier capitals was 
abandoned to them, and the seat of government car- 
ried further towards the south. Pollanarrua had risen 
into importance in the* eighth and ninth centuries, when 
Anarajapoora was found to be no longer tenable against 
the strangers. Dambedenia was next adopted, a.d. 
a.d. 1235, as a retreat from Pollanarrua ; and this being 
1303. deemed insecure, was exchanged, a.d. 1303, for Yapaliu 
in the Seven Cories. Here the Pandyan marauders 


1 Mahaioan8o y ch. lxxx. lxxxii. ; Ra- 

jnratnacari, pp.94, 95 j Rajavali, p. 258. 

* Rajavali , pp. 256, 260. A second 

Malay landing is recorded in the reign 

of Prakrama III., a.d. 1267, 


3 Mahawamo, ch. lxxxii. 

4 Rajaratnacari, p. 104 ; Aitf- 
hawamoy ch. lxxxiii. 

5 Rajaratnacari, p. 82. 
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followed in ’ the rear of the retreating sovereign 1 , 
surprised the new capital, and carried off the dalada 
relic to the coast of India. After its recovery Ya- 
pahu was deserted, a.d. 1319. Kornegalle or Kurunai- 
aalla, then called Hastisailapoora and Gampola 2 , still 
further to the south and more deeply intrenched 
amongst the Kandyan mountains, were successively 
chosen for the royal residence, a.d. 1347. Thence the A - D - 
uneasy seat of government was carried to Paradenia, close 1347, 
by Kandy, and its latest migration* a.d. 1410, was to 
Jaya-wardana-pura, the modern Cotta, a few miles east of 
Colombo. 

Such frequent removals are evidences of the alarm and 
despondency excited by the forays and encroachments of 
the Malabars, who from their stronghold at J affna exercised 
undisputed dominion over the northern coasts on both 
sides of the island, and, secure in the possession of the 
two ancient capitals, Anarajapoora and Pollanarrua, spread 
over the rich and productive plains of the north. To 
the present hour the population of the island retains the 
permanent traces of this alien occupation of the ancient 
kingdom of Piliiti. The language of the north of the 
island, from Chilaw on the west coast to Batticaloa on 
the east, is chiefly, and in the majority of localities 
exclusively, Tamil ; whilst to the south of the Dedera- 
oja and the Mahawelli-ganga in the ancient divisions 
of Kohuna and Maya, the vernacular is uniformly Sin- 
ghalese. 

Occasionally, after long periods of inaction, collisions 
took place ; or the Singhalese kings equipped expeditions 
against the north ; but the contest was unequal ; and in 
spite of casual successes, “ the king of the Ceylonese Ma- 
labars,” as he is styled in the Rajavali , held his court at 
Jaffnapatam, and collected tribute from both the high and 


1 A. d. 1303. 

2 Gampola or Gam-pal a, Ganga - 
*mpura, “ tlio beautiful city near 
the river,” ia said in the ftajarat- 


nacari to have been built by one of 
the brothem-in-law of Panduwaasa, 
B.c. 504. 
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a-d- the low countries, whilst the south of the island was sub 
1410, divided into a variety of petty kingdoms, the chiefs of 
which, at Yapahu, at Kandy, at Gampola, at Matura 
Mahagam, Matelle, and other places \ acknowledged the 
nominal supremacy of the sovereign at Cotta, with whom 
however, they were necessarily involved in territorial 
quarrels, and in hostilities provoked by the withholding 0 f 
tribute. , 

It was during this period that an event occurred 
. which is obscurely alluded to in some of the Singhalese 
chronicles, but is recorded with such minute details in 
several of the Chinese historical works, as to afford a 
reliable illustration of the condition of the island and its 
monarchy in the fifteenth century. -Prior to that time 
the community of religion between Ceylon and China, 
and the eagerness of the latter country to extend its 
commerce, led to the establishment of an intercourse 
which has been elsewhere described a ; missions were 
constantly despatched charged with an interchange of 
courtesies between their sovereigns ; theologians and 
officers of state arrived in Ceylon empowered to col- 
lect information regarding the doctrines of Buddha; 
and envoys were sent in return bearing royal donations 
of relics and sacred books. The Singhalese monarclis, 
overawed by the magnitude of the imperial power, were 
induced to avow towards China a sense of dependency 
approaching to homage ; and the gifts which they offered 
are all recorded in the Chinese annals as so many “ pay- 
ments of tribute.” At length, in the year 1405 a.d. 1 * 3 , 

1 Rajavali, p. 263 ; Mahawanso, Rebellions” The story of this 

ch. lxxxvii. Chinese expedition to Ceylon will 

3 See Part v. ch. iii. also be found in the Se-yih-ke-foo- 

3 The narrative in the text is ex- choo ? 11 A Description of Western 
tracted from the Ta-tsing-yi-tung, Countries/’ a.d. 1450 ; the Woo heo- 
a “ Topographical Account of the pecu, “ A Record of the Ming Dynns- 
Manchoo Empire,” written in the ty,” a.d. 1522, b. lviii. p. 3, and in the 
seventeenth century, to a copy of Ming-shc, “ A History of the Ming 
which, in the British Museum, my Dynasty,” a.d. 1739, cccxx\i. p. -• 
attention was directed by the eru- For a further account of this eieiit 
dite Chinese scholar, Mr. Meadows, see Part v. of this work, ch. iii- 
author of u The Chinese and their 
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during the reign of the emperor Yung-lo 1 of the Ming- a.d. 
dynasty, a celebrated Chinese commander, Ching-Ho, 1 
having visited Ceylon as the bearer of incense and 
offerings, to be deposited at the shrine of Buddha, was 
waylaid, together with his followers, by the Singhalese 
king, Wijayo Bahu VI., and with difficulty effected 
an escape to his ships. To revenge this treacherous 
affront Ching-Ho was despatched a few years afterwards 
with a considerable fleet and a formidable military 
force, which the king (whom the Chinese historian 
calls A-lee-ko-nae-wih) prepared to resist ; but by a 
vigorous effort Ho and his followers succeeded in 
seizing the capital, and bore off the sovereign, together 
with his family, as prisoners to China. He presented 
them to the emperor, who, out of compassion, ordered 
them to be sent back to their country on the condition 
that “ the wisest of the family should be chosen king.” 

“ Seay-pa-nea-na” 2 was accordingly elected, and this 
choice being confirmed,* he was sent to his native coun- 
try, duly provided with a seal of investiture, as a vassal 
of the empire under the style of Sri Prakrama Bahu VI., 

—and from that period till the reign of Teen-shun, a. d. 

1434 — 1448, Ceylon continued to pay an annual tribute 
to China. 

From the beginning of the 13th century to the extinc- 
tion of the Singhalese dynasty in the 18th, the island can- 
not be said to have been ever entirely freed from the pre- 
sence of the Malabars. Even when temporarily subdued, 
they remained with forced professions of loyalty ; Damilo 
soldiers were taken into pay by the Singhalese sovereigns ; 
the dewales of the Hindu worship were built in close con- 
tiguity to the wiharas of Buddhism, and by frequent inter- 
marriages the royal line was almost as closely allied to the 
kings of Chola andPandya as to the blood of the.Suluwanse. 8 


(( Mingshe calls the Emperor 
Chmg-tsoo.” 

, So called in the Chinese ori- 
ginal. 

VOL. r. 


3 Rajavali, p. 261, 262. In a.d. 1187 
on the death or Mahindo V., the second 
in succession from the great Prak- 
rama, the crown devolved upon Kirti 


E E 
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a. ix Jt was in this state of exhaustion, that the Singhalese 

150y ‘ were brought into contact with Europeans, during the 
reign of Dharma Prakrama IX., when the Portuguese, who 
had recently established themselves in India, appeared 
for the first time in Ceylon, a.d. 1505. The paramount 
sovereign was then living at Cotta ; and the Rajavali re- 
cords the event in the following terms “ And now it 
came to pass that in the Christian year 1522 a.d., in the 
month of April, a ship from Portugal arrived at Colombo, 
and information was brought to the king, that there were 
in the harbour a race of veiy white and beautiful people, 
who wear boots and hats of iron, and never stop in one 
place. They eat a sort of white stone, and drink blood ; 
and if they get a fish they give two or three ride in gold 
for it ; and besides, they have guns with a noise louder 
than thunder, and a ball shot from one of them, after tra- 
versing a league, will break a castle of marble.” 1 

Before proceeding to recount the intercourse of the 
islanders with these civilised visitors, and the grave re- 
sults which followed, it will be well to cast a glance over 
the condition of the people during the period which pre- 
ceded, and to cull from the native historians such notices 
of their domestic and social position as occur in passages 
intended by the Singhalese annalists to chronicle only 
those events which influenced the national worship, or the 
exploits of those royal personages, who earned immorta- 
lity by their protection of Buddhism. 


Nissanga, who was summoned from 
Calinga on the Coromandel Coast. 
On the extinction of the recognised 
line of Suluwanse in 1706 a.d., a 
prince from Madura, who was merely 
a connection by marriage, succeeded 
to the throne. The King Haj a Singha, 
who detained Knox iu captivity, a.d. 


1640, was married to a Malabar prin- 
cess. In fact, the four last kings of 
Ceylon, prior to its surrender to Great 
Britain, were pure Malabars, without 
a trace of Singhalese blood. 

1 Rajavali , Upham’s version, p. 
278. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

POPULATION. — CASTE. — SLAVERY AND RAJA-KARIYA. 

Population. — In no single instance do the chronicles of 
Ceylon mention the precise amount of the population of 
the island, at any particular period ; but there is a suffi- 
ciency of evidence, both historical and physical, to show 
that it must have been prodigious and dense, especially in 
the reigns of the more prosperous kings. Whatever 
limits to the increase of man artificial wants may interpose 
in a civilised state and in ordinary climates, are unknown 
in a tropical region, where clothing is an encumbrance, 
the smallest shelter a home, and sustenance supplied by 
the bounty of the soil, in almost spontaneous abundance. 
Under such propitious circumstances, in the midst of a 
profusion of fruit-bearing-trees, and in a country reple- 
nished by a teeming harvest, twice, at least, in each year, 
with the least possible application of labour; it may 
readily be conceived that the number of the people will 
be adjusted mainly, if not entirely, by the extent of arable 
land. 

The emotion of the traveller of the present time, as day 
after day he traverses the northern portions of the island, 
and penetrates the deep forests of the interior, is one of 
unceasing astonishment at the inconceivable multitude of 
deserted tanks, the hollows of which are still to be traced ; 
and the innumerable embankments, overgrown with, tim- 
ber, which indicate the sites of vast reservoirs that for- 
merly fertilised districts now solitary and barren. Every 
such tank is the landmark of . one village at least, and 
such are the dimensions of some of them that in propor- 

E E 3 
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tion to their area, it is probable that hundreds of villages 
may have been supported by a single one of these great 
inland lakes. 

The Rajavali relates that in the year 1301 ‘a.d 
King Prakrama III, on the eve of his death, reminded 
his sons, that having conquered the Malabars, he had 
united under one rule the three kingdoms of the island 
Pihiti with 450,000 villages, Rohuna with 770,000' 
and Maya with 250,00c. 1 A village in Ceylon, it must 
be observed, resembles a “ town ” in the phraseology of 
Scotland, where the smallest collection of houses, or 
even a single farmstead with its buildings is enough to 
justify the appellation. In the same manner, according 
to the sacred ordinances which regulate the conduct of 
the Buddhist priesthood, a “ solitary house, if there be 
people, must be regarded as a village,” 2 and all beyond 
it is the forest. 

The labour necessary to construct one of these gigan- 
tic works for irrigation is in itself an evidence of local 
density of population ; but their multiplication by suc- 
cessive kings, and the constantly recurring record of 
district after district brought under cultivation * in each 
successive reign 3 , demonstrate the steady increase 
of inhabitants, and the multitude of husbandmen 
whose combined and sustained toil was indispensable 
to keep, these prodigious structures in productive 
activity. 

Even assuming that the figures employed by the 
author of the Rajavali partake of the exaggeration 


1 Rajavali , p. 202. A century later, 

in the reign or Prakrama-Kotta, a. d. 
1410, the Rqjafatnacari says, there 
then were 250,000 villages in the 
province of Matura, 495,000 in that 
of Jaftha, and 790,000 in Oovah. — 
1 \ 112 . 

3 Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, ch. 
xiii. p. 133. 

3 The practice of recording the 


formation of tanks for irrigation by 
the sovereign is not confined to the 
chronicles of Ceylon. The construc- 
tion of similar works on the continent 
of India has been commemorated in 
the same manner by the native histo- 
rians. The memoirs of the Rajas of 
Orissa show the number of tanks 
made and wells dug in every reign. 
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common to all oriental narratives, no one who has 
visited the regions now silent and deserted, once 
the homes of millions, can hesitate to believe that 
when the island was in the zenith of its prosperity, 
the population of Ceylon must of necessity have 
been at least ten times as great as it is at the present 
day. 

The same train of thought leads to a clearer concep- 
tion of the means by which this dense population was 
preserved, through so many centuries, in spite of fre- 
quent revolutions and often recurring invasions ; as well 
as of the causes which led to its ultimate disappearance, 
when intestine decay had wasted the organisation on 
which the fabric of society rested. 

Cultivation, as it existed in the north of Ceylon, was 
almost entirely dependent on the store of water pre- 
served in each village tank ; and it could only be carried 
on by the combined labour of the whole local com- 
munity, applied in the first instance to collect and 
secure the requisite supply for irrigation, and after- 
wards to distribute it to the rice lands, which were 
tilled by the united exertions of the inhabitants, amongst 
whom the crop was divided in due proportions. So in- 
dispensable were concord and union in such operations, 
that injunctions for tlifcir maintenance were sometimes 
engraven on the rocks, as an imperishable exhortation to 
forbearance and harmony . 1 

Hence, in the recurring convulsions which overthrew 
successive dynasties, and transferred the crown to usurpers, 
with a facile rapidity, otherwise almost unintelligible, 
it is easy to comprehend that the mass of the people 
had the strongest possible motives for passive sub- 
mission, and were constrained to acquiescence by an 
instinctive dread of the fatal effects of 'prolonged com- 

1 See the inscription on the rock of one on a rock at Uollanarrua, Ibid., 
Mihintala, a.d. 262, Tuknour’s Epi- p. 92. 
tome, Appendix, p. 90 ; and a similar 

K K 4 
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motion. If interrupted in their industry, by the 
dread of such events, they retired till the storm had 
blown over, and returned, after each temporary disper- 
sion, to resume possession of the lands and their village 
tank. 

The desolation which now reigns over the plains 
which the Singhalese formerly tilled, was precipitated 
by the reckless domination of the Malabars, in the four- 
teenth and following centuries. The destruction of 
reservoirs and tanks has been ascribed to defective con- 
struction, and to the absence of spill-waters, and other 
facilities for discharging the surplus-water, during the 
prevalence of excessive rains ; but independently of the 
fact that vast numbers of these tanks, though utterly 
deserted, remain, in this respect, almost uninjured to 
the present day, we have the evidence of their own 
native historians, that for upwards of fifteen centuries, 
the reservoirs, when duly attended to, successfully defied 
all the dangers to be apprehended from inundation. 
Their destruction and abandonment are ascribable, not 
so much to any engineering defect, as to the disruption 
of the village communities, by whom they were- so long 
maintained. The ruin of a reservoir, when neglected 
and permitted to fall into decay, was speedy and inevi- 
table ; and as the destruction of the village tank involved 
the flight of all dependent upon it, the water, once per- 
mitted to escape, carried pestilence and miasma over the 
plains they had previously covered with plenty. After 
such a calamity any partial return of the villagers, even 
where it was not prevented by the dread of malaria, 
would have been impracticable ; for the obvious reason, 
that where the whole combined labour of the commu- 
nity was not more than sufficient to carry on the work 
of conservancy and cultivation, the diminished force of 
a few would have been utterly unavailing, either to 
effect the reparation of the watercourses, or to restore 
the system on which the culture of rice depends. Thus 
the process of decay, instead of a gradual decline as in 
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other countries, became sudden and utter desolation in 
Ceylon. 

From such traces as are perceptible in the story of 
the earliest immigrants, it is obvious that in their 
domestic habits and civil life they brought with them 
and perpetuated in Ceylon the same pursuits and traits 
which characterised the Aryan races that had colonised 
the valley of the Ganges. The Singhalese Chronicles 
abound, like the ancient Vedas, with allusions to agri- 
culture and herds, to the breeding of cattle and the 
culture of grain. They speak of village communities 
and of their social organisation, as purely patriarchal. 
Women were treated with respect and deference ; 
and as priestesses and queens they acquired a pro- 
minent place in the national esteem. Bicli furniture 
was used in dwellings and costly textures for dress ; 
but these .were obtained from other nations, whose 
ships resorted to the island, whilst its inhabitants, 
averse to intercourse with foreigners, and ignorant of 
navigation, held the pursuits of the merchant in no 
esteem. 

Caste . — Amongst the aboriginal inhabitants caste ap- 
pears to have been unknown, although after the arrival 
of Wijayo and his followers the system in all its minute 
subdivisions, and slavery, botli domestic and prmdial, 
prevailed throughout the island. The Buddhists, as 
dissenters, who revolted against the arrogant preten- 
sions of the Brahmans, embodied in their doctrines a 
protest against caste under any modification. But even 
after the conversion of the Singhalese to Buddhism, and 
their acceptance of the faith at the hands of Mahindo, 
caste as a national institution was found too obstinately 
established to be overthrown by the Buddhist priest- 
hood ; and reinforced, as its supporters were, by sub- 
sequent intercourse with the Malabars, it has been 
perpetuated to the present time, as a conventional and 
social, though no longer as a sacred institution. Prac- 
tically, the Singhalese ignore three of the great classes, 
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theoretically maintained by the Hindus ; among them 
there are neither Brahmans, Yaisyas, nor Kshastryas; 
and at the head of the class which they retain, they 
place the Goi-wame or Vellalas , nominally “ tillers of 
the soil.” In earlier times the institution seems to have 
been recognised in its entirety, and in the glowing de- 
scription given in the Maliawanso of the planting of the 
great Bo-tree, “ the sovereign the lord of chariots 
directed that it should be lifted by the four high caste 
tribes and by eight persons of each of the other castes .” 1 
In later times the higher ranks are seldom spoken of in 
the historical books but by specific titles, but frequent 
allusion is made to the Chandalas, the lowest of all, who 
were degraded to the office of scavengers and carriers of 
corpses . 2 

Slavery . — The existence of slavery is repeatedly in- 
ferred to, and in the absence of any specific # allusion to 
its origin in Ceylon, it must be presumed to have been 
borrowed from India. As the Sudras, according to the 
institutes of Menu, were by the laws of caste consigned 
to helpless bondage, so slavery in Ceylon was an attri- 
bute of race 3 ; and those condemned to it were doomed 
to toil from their birth, with no requital other than the 
obligation on the part of their masters to maintain 
them in health, to succour them in sickness, and appor- 
tion their burdens to their strength . 4 And although the 
liberality of theoretical Buddhism threw open, even to 
the lowest caste, all the privileges of the priesthood, the 


1 Mahawanso , ch. xix. p. 110. 

* Ibid., ch. x. p. 66. The Chandala 

in one or the Jatakas is represented 

as “ one bom in the open air, his pa- 
rents not being possessed of a roof ; 
and as he lies amongst the pots when 
his mother goes to cut fire-wood, he 
is suckled by .the bitch along with 
her pups.” — Harpy’s Buddhism , ch. 


3 In later times, slavery was not 
confined to the low castes ; insolvents 

1 could be made slaves by their credi- 
tors — the chief frequently buying the 
debt, and attaching the debtor to his 
followers. The children of freemen, 
by female slaves, followed the status 
| of their mothers. 

4 Hardy’s Buddhism , ch. x. p. 48*- 
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slave alone was repulsed, on the ground that his admis- 
sion would deprive the owner of his services. 1 

Like other property, slaves could be possessed by the 
Buddhist monasteries, and inscriptions, still existing 
upon the rocks of Mihintala and Dambool, attest the 
capacity of the priests to receive them as gifts and to 
require that as slaves they should be exempted from 
taxation. 

Unrelaxed in its assertion of abstract right, but miti- 
gated in the forms of its practical enforcement, slavery 
endured in Ceylon till extinguished by the fiat of the 
British Government in 1845." In the northern and 
Tamil districts of the island, its characteristics differed 
considerably from its aspect in the south and amongst 
the Kandyan mountains. In the former, the slaves were 
employed in the labours of the field and rewarded with 
a small proportion of the produce ; but amongst the pure 
Singhalese, slavery was domestic rather than predial, 
and those born to its duties were employed less as the 
servants, than as the suite of the Kandyan chiefs. Slaves 
swelled the train of their retainers on all occasions of 
display, and had certain domestic duties assigned to them, 
amongst which was the carrying of fire-wood, and the 
laying out of the corpse after death. The strongest proof 
of the general mildness of their treatment in all parts of 
the island, is derived from the fact, that when in 1845, 
Lord Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, directed the final 
abolition of the system, slavery was extinguished in 
Ceylon without a claim for compensation on the part of 
the proprietors. 

Compulsory Labour.— Another institution, to the in- 
fluence and operation of which the country was indebted 
for the construction of the works which diffused plenty 
throughout every region, was the system of Raja-kariya, 


j v p^ig 8 Eastern Mmachism, ch. j and the proceedings for ita suppres- 

• * ! fiion tv ill ha fniinrl in PortintT/’a 

An account of slavery in Ceylon, j 


sion, will be found in Pbidham’s 
Ceylon , vol. i. p. 223. 
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by which the king had a right to employ, for public 
purposes, the compulsory labour of the inhabitants. To 
what extent this was capable of exaction, or under what 
safeguards it was enforced in early times, does not appear 
from the historical books. But on all occasions when 
tanks were to be formed, or canals cut for irrigation, 

the Mcthawanso alludes, — almost in words of course, 

to the application of Eaja-kariya for their construction 1 , 
the people being summoned to the task by beat of 
drum . 2 

The only mention of the system which attracts parti- 
cular attention, is the honour awarded to the most pious 
of the kings, who, whilst maintaining Eaja-kariya as an 
institution, nevertheless stigmatised it as “ oppression” 
when applied to non-productive objects ; and on the 
occasion of erecting one of the most stupendous of the 
monuments dedicated to the national faith, felt that the 
merit of the act would be neutralised; were it to be 
accomplished by “unrequited” labour . 3 


1 The inscription engraven on the 

rock at Miliintala, amongst other re- 
gulations for enforcing the observance 
by the temple tenants of the con- 
ditions on which their landswere held, 
declares that “ if a fault be committed 
by any of the cultivators, the adequate 
fine shall be assessed according to 
usage; or. in lieu thereof, the delin- 
quent shall be directed to work at the 

take in making an excavation not 


exceeding sixteen cubits in circum- 
ference and one cubit deep.” — T tjr- 
nour’s Epitome, §c., Appendix, p. 87. 

2 3Iahawanso, ch. xxv. p. 149. 

s Ibid., ch. xxvii. pp. 103, 105. 
King Tissa, a.d. 201, in imitation of 
Dutugaimunu, caused the restorations 
of monuments at the capital “ to be 
made with paid labour .” — Ibid., ch. 
xxxvi. p. 220. See ante Vol. I. Ft. ni. 
ch. v. p. 357. 
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AGRICULTURE. — IRRIGATION. — CATTLE AND CROPS. 

Agriculture. — Prior to the arrival of the Bengalis, and 
even for some centuries after the conquest of Wijayo, 
before the knowledge of agriculture had extended 
throughout the island, the inhabitants appear to have 
subsisted to a great extent by the chase. Hunting the 
elk and the boar was one of the amusements of the 
early princes; the “ Royal Huntsmen” had a range of 
buildings erected for their residence at Anarajapoora, 
b. c. 504 1 2 * , and the laws of the chase generously forbade 
to shoot the deer except in flight. 8 Dogs were trained to 
assist in the sport 4 and the oppressed aborigines, driven 
by their conquerors to the forests of Rohuna and Maya, 
are the subjects of frequent commendation in the pages 
of the Mahawanso , from their singular ability in the use 
of the bow. 5 * * 

Before the arrival of Wijayo, b.c. 543, agriculture was 
unknown in Ceylon, and grain, if grown at all, was not 
systematically cultivated. The Yakkhos, the aborigines, 
subsisted, as the Veddahs, their lineal descendants, live at 
the present day, on fruits, honey, and the products of the 
chase. Rice was distributed by Kuwcni to the followers 
of Wijayo, but it was “rice procured from the wrecked 


1 Mahawanso, ch x. p. 59 ; ch. xiv. 

p- 78 ; ch. xxiii. p. 142. The hunting 

of the hare ia mentioned 101 B.c. 

Mahawanso , ch. xxiii. p. 141. 

8 Ibid., ch. x. p. 06. 

i Ibid., ch. xiv. p. 78. King De- 

venipiatissa, when descrying the elk 

which led him to the mountain when* 


Mahindo was seated, exclaimed, “ I< 
is not fair to shoot' him standing ! ” 
he twanged his bowstring and fol* 
lowed him as he fled. See ante 
p. 341, n. 

4 Ibid., ch. xxviii. p. 106. 

5 Ibid., ch. xxxiii. pp. 202, 204 
See. 
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ships of mariners.”' And two centuries later, so scanty 
•was the production of native grain, that Asoca, amongst 
the presents which he sent to his ally Devenipiatissa, 
included “ one hundred and sixty loads of hill paddi from 


Bengal .” 2 

A Singhalese narrative of the “ Planting of the Bo-tree,” 
an English version of which will be found amongst the 
translations prepared for Sir Alexander Johnston, men- 
tions the fact, that rice was still imported into Ceylon 
from the Coromandel coast 8 in the second century before 

Irrigation.— It was to the Hindu kings who succeeded 
Wijayo, that Ceylon was indebted for the earliest know- 
ledge of agriculture, for the construction of reservoirs, 
and the practice of irrigation for the cultivation of rice . 4 


1 Mdhawanso. ch. vii. p. 49. 

2 Ibid., ch. xi. p. 70. I 

3 Upiiam, Sacred Boohs of Ceylon , 

vol. iii. p. 231. * ... 

4 A very able report on irrigation 
in some of the districts of Ceylon 
has been recently drawn up by Mr. 
Bailey, of the Ceylon Civil Service ; 
but the author has been led into an 
error in supposing that “it cannot be 
to India tnat we must look for the 
origin of tanks and canals in Ceylon, 
ana that the knowledge of their con- 
struction waS derived through “ the 
Arabian and Persian merchants who 
traded between Egypt and Ceylon.” 
Mr. Bailey rests this conclusion on 
the assertion that the first Indian 
canal of which we have any record 
dates no farther back than the middle 
of the fourteenth century. There was 
nothing in common between the 
shallow canals for distributing the 
periodical inundation of the Nile over 
the level lands of Egypt (a country 
in which rice was little known), 
and the gigantic embankments by 
which hills were so connected in 
Ceylon as to convert the valleys be- 
tween them into inland lakes ; and 
there was no similarity to render the 
excavation of the one a model and 
precedent for the construction of the 


ther. Probably the lake Mceris is 
rhat dwells in the mind of those who 
scribe proficiency in irrigation to 
lie ancient Egyptians ; but although 
lorodotus asserts it to have been an 
xcavation, x il P 07r0 ^ r ^^ Km °P VK . T 'i 
Lib. ii. 149), geologic . investigation 
as shown that Mceris is a natural 
ike created by the local depression 
f that portion of the Arsinoite nome. 
Neither Strabo nor Pliny, who w- 
ieved it to be artificial, ascribed da 
rigin to anything connected with 
rrigation, for which, in fact, its love 
rould render it unsuitable. Nature 
i ad done so much for irrigation in 
Sgypt, that art was forestalled ; ana 

ven had it been otherwise, and ha 
he natives of that country been adepts 
n the science, or capable of teaching 
t, the least qualified importers 
ingineering knowledge would f 
>een the Arab and Persian manners, 
vhose lives were spent in coasting 
he shores of the Indian Ocean- 
rue that in Arabia itsell; 

;arly period, there is the tradition ot 
;he great artificial lake of Ar * \ , 

remen, about the time of 
lie Great (Sale’s Koran, 1“™- P- 
md evidence still more autbenttc 
shows that the practice of 
irrigation was one of the earl 
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The first tank in Ceylon was formed by the successor 
of Wijayo, b.c. 504, and their subsequent extension 
t0 an almost incredible number is ascribable to the 
influence of the Buddhist religion, which, abhorring 


cupations of the human race. The 
Scriptures, in enumerating the de- 
scendants of Shem, state that “ unto 
Eber were bom two sons, and the 
name of one was Peleg, for in his days 
the earth was divided. ,, ( Genesis , ch. 
x. ver. 25.) In this passage, according 
to Cyril C. Graham, the term Peleg 
has a profounder meaning, and the 
sentence should have been translated 

ofvr in his days the earth was cut 

into canals.” ( Cambridge Essays, 1858.) 

But historical testimony exists 
which removes all obscurity from the 
inquiry as to who were the instruc- 
tors of the Singhalese. The most 
ancient books of the Hindus show 
that the practice of canal-making was 
understood in India at as early a period 
as in Egypt. Canals are mentioned in 
the Ramayana , the story of which be- 
longs to tiie dimmest antiquity ; and 
when Baratha, the half-brother of 
Rama, was about to search for him in 
the Dekkan, his train is described as 
including u labourers, with carts, 
bridge-builders, carpenters, and dig- 
gers of canals.” ( [Ramayana , Gary’s 
Trans., vol. iii. p. 228.) The Maha- 
wanso removes all doubt as to the 
person by whom the Singhalese were 
instructed in forming works for irriga- 
tion, by naming the Brahman engineer 
contemporary with the construction 
of the earliest tanks in the fourth 
century before the Christian era. 
( Mahawanso , ch. x.) Somewhat later, 
b.c. 262, the inscription on the rock 
at Mihintala ascribes to the Malabars 
the system of managing the water for 
the nee lands, and directs that u ac- 
cording to the supply of water in 
the lake, the same shall be distri- 
buted to the lands of the wihara 
ln the manner formerly regulated by 
the Tamils.” {Notes to Turnour’s 
Epitome, p. 90.) To be convinced of 
the Tamil origin of the tank system 
^hich subsists to the present aay in 
Ceylon, it is only necessary to see the 


tanks of the Southern Dekkan. The 
innumerable excavated reservoirs or 
colams of Ceylon will he found to cor- 
respond with the culams of Mysore ; 
and the vast erays formed by drawing 
a bund to intercept the water flowing 
between two elevated ridges, exhibit 
the model which has been followed at 
Pathavie, Kandelai, Menery, and all 
the huge constructions or Ceylon. 
But whoever may have been the ori- 
ginal instructors of the Singhalese in 
the formation of tanks, there seems 
every reason to believe that from their 
own subsequent experience, and the 
prodigious extent to which they oc- 
cupied themselves in the formation of 
works of this kind, they attained a 
facility unsurpassed by the people of 
any other country. It is a curious 
circumstance in connection with this 
inquiry, that in the eighth century 
after Christ, the King of Kashmir 
despatched messengers to Ceylon to 
bring back workmen, whom he em- 
ployed in constructing an artificial 
lake. {Raja- Taranyim, Book iv. si. 
505.) If it were necessary to search 
beyond India for the origin of culti- 
vation in Ceylon, the Singhalese, in- 
stead of borrowing a system from 
Egypt, might more naturally have 
imitated the ingenious devices of their 
own co-religionists in China, where 
the. system of irrigation as pursued in 
the military colonies of that country 
has been a theme of admiration in 
every age of their history. ^See Jour- 
nal Asialique, 1850, vol. lvi. pp. 341, 
,146.) And as these colonies were 
planted not only in the centre of the 
empire, but on its north-west extre- 
mities towards Kaschgar and the 
north-east of India, • where the new 
settlers occupied themselves in drain- 
ing marshes and leading streams to 
water their arable lands, the proba- 
bilities are that their system may 
have been known and copied by the 
people of Hindustan. 
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the destruction of animal life, taught its multitudinous 
votaries to subsist exclusively upon vegetable food. 
Hence the planting of gardens, the diffusion of fruit- 
trees and leguminous vegetables 1 , the sowing of dry 
grain 2 , the formation of reservoirs and canals, and the 
reclamation of land “in situations favourable for irri- 
gation.” 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this system of water cultivation, in a country like the 
north of Ceylon, subject to periodical droughts. From 
physical and geological causes, the mode of cultivation 
in that section of the -island differs essentially from that 
practised in the southern division ; and whilst in the 
latter the frequency of the rains and abundance of 
rivers afford a copious supply of water, the rest of the 
country is mainly dependent upon artificial irrigation, 
and on the quantity of rain collected in tanks ; or of 
water diverted from streams and directed into reser- 
voirs. 

As has been elsewhere 3 * explained, the mountain 
ranges which tower along the south-western coast, 
and extend far towards the eastern, serve in both 
monsoons to intercept the trade winds and condense 
the vapours with which they are charged, thus ensuring 
to those regions a plentiful supply of rain. Hence the 
harvests in those portions of the island are regulated by 
the two monsoons, the yalla in May and the mafia in 
November; and seed-time is adjusted so as to take 
advantage of the copious showers which fall at those 
periods. 

But in the northern portions of Ceylon, owing to the 
absence of mountains, this natural resource cannot be 
relied on. The winds in both monsoons traverse the 
island without parting with a sufficiency of moisture; 


1 Beans, designated by the term of , 8 The u cultivation of a crop of hill 

Masd in the Mahawamo, were grown | rice ” is mentioned in the Mahmvanso, 

in the second century before Christ, | b.c. 77, ch. xxxiv. p. 208. 

ch. xxiii. p. 140. 3 See Vol. 1. Part I. ch. ii. p. 67. 
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droughts are of frequent occurrence and of long con- 
tinuance ; and vegetation in the low and scarcely undu- 
lated plains is mainly dependent on dews and whatever 
damp is distributed by the steady sea-breeze. In some 
places the sandy soil rests upon beds of madrepore and 
coral rock, through which the scanty rain percolates 
too quickly to refresh the soil ; and the husbandman is 
entirely dependent upon wells and village tanks for the 
means of irrigation. 

In a region exposed to such vicissitudes the risk would 
have been imminent and incessant, had the population 
been obliged to rely on supplies of dry grain alone, the 
growth of which must necessarily have been precarious, 
owing to the possible failure or deficiency of the rains. 
Hence frequent famines would have been inevitable in 
those seasons of prolonged dryness and scorching heat, 
when 44 the sky becomes as brass and the earth as iron.” 

What an unspeakable blessing that against such ca- 
lamities a security should have been found by the intro- 
duction of a grain calculated to germinate under water ; 
and that a perennial supply of the latter, not only 
adequate for dll ordinary purposes, but sufficient to guard 
against extraordinary emergencies of the seasons, should 
have been provided by the ingenuity of the people, aided 
by the bounteous care of their sovereigns. It is no 
matter of surprise that the kings who devoted their 
treasures and their personal energies to the formation 
of tanks and canals have entitled their memory to tra- 
ditional veneration, as benefactors of their race and 
country. In striking contrast, it is the pithy remark of 
the author of the Rajavali , mourning over the extinction 
of the Great Dynasty and the decline of the country, 
that 44 because the fertility of the land was decreased, the 
kings who followed were no longer of such consequence 
as those who went before .” 1 


VOL. i. 


1 Rajavaii, p. 238. 
F F 
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Simultaneously with the construction of works for the 
advancement of agriculture, the patriarchal village system, 
copied from that which existed from the earliest ages 
in India \ was established in the newly settled districts ; 
and each hamlet, with its governing “ headman,” its 
artisans, its barber, its astrologer and washerman, was 
taught to conduct its own affairs by its village council ; 
to repair its tanks and watercourses, and to collect two 
harvests in each year by the combined labour of the 
whole village community. 

Between the agricultural system of the mountainous 
districts and that of the lowlands, there was at all times 
the same difference which still distinguishes the tank 
cultivation of Neuera-kalawa and the Wanny from the 
hanging rice lands of the Kandyan hills. In the latter, 
reservoirs are comparatively rare, as the natives rely 
on the certainty of the rains, which seldom fail at their 
due season in those lofty regions. Streams are conducted 
by means of channels ingeniously carried round the 
spurs of the hills and along the face of acclivities, so 
as to fertilise the fields below, which in the -technical 
phrase of the Kandyans are “ assoedamised ” for the 
purpose ; that is, formed into terraces, each protected 
by a shallow ledge over which the superfluous water 
trickles, from the highest level into that immediately 
below it ; thus descending through all in succession till 
it escapes in the depths of the valley. 

For the tillage of tile lands with which the temples 
were so largely endowed in all quarters of the island, 
the sacred communities had assigned to them certain 
villages, a portion of whose labour was the property 
of the wihara 1 2 : slaves were also appropriated to them, 
and an instance is mentioned in the fifth century 3 , of 
the inhabitants of a low-caste village having been be- 
stowed on a monastery by the king Aggrabodhi, “ in order 


1 MaJmwnnso , ch. x. p. 67. I 3 Rock inscriptions at Mihintala 

2 Ibid., ch. xxxvii. p. 247. I and at Dambool. 
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that the priests might derive their service as slaves .” 1 
Sharing in a prerogative of royalty, some of the temples 
had moreover, a right to the compulsory labour of the 
community; and in one of the inscriptions carved on 
the rock at Mihintala, the “ Raja-kariya writer ” is enu- 
merated in the list of temple officers . 2 The temple lands 
were occasionally let to tenants whose rent was paid 
cither in “ land-fees,” or in kind . 3 

Farm-stock. — The only farm-stock winch appears to 
have been kept for tillage purposes, 'were buffaloes, which, 
then as now, were used in treading the soft mud of the 
irrigated rice-fields, preparatory to casting in the seed. 
Cows are alluded to in the Mahawanso , but never in 
connection with labour ; and although butter is spoken 
of, it is only that of the buffalo . 4 

Gardens. — Probably the earliest enclosures attempted 
in a state of incipient civilisation, were gardens for the 
exclusion of wild animals from fruit trees and vegeta- 
bles, when these were first cultivated for the use of 
man ; and to the present day, the frequent occurrence 
of the termination “watte” in the names of places on 
the map of Ceylon, is in itself an indication of the im- 
portance attached to them by the villagers. The term 
“ garden,” however, conveys to an European but an 
imperfect idea of the character and style of these places ; 
which in Ceylon are so similar to the native gardens 
in the south of India, as to suggest a community of 
origin. Their leading features are lines of the graceful 
areca palms, groves of oranges, limes, jak-trees, and 
bread fruit ; and irregidar clumps of palmyras and coco- 
nuts. Beneath these, there is a minor growth, sometimes 
of cinnamon or coffee bushes ; and always a wilderness 
of plantains, guavas and papaws ; a few of the commoner 
flowers ; plots of brinjals (egg plants) and other esculents ; 


1 Mahawanso , ch. xlii. Then OUR, 

MS. translation. 

8 Turn our’ s Epitome , Appendix, 


3 Ibid., pp. 80, 87. .. 

4 Mahawamo, ch. xxvii. p. loo. 
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and the stems of the standard trees are festooned with 
climbers, pepper vines, tomatas and betel. 

The Coco-nut Palm . — It is curious and suggestive 
as regards the coco-nut, which now enters so largely 
into the domestic economy of the Singhalese, that al- 
though it is sometimes spoken of in the Mahawanso (but 
by no means so often as the palmyra), no allusion is 
ever made to it as an article of diet, or an element in 
the preparation of food, nor is it mentioned before the 
reign of Prakrama L, a.d. 1153 \ in the list of those 
fruit-trees, the planting of which throughout the island 
is repeatedly recorded, as amongst the munificent acts of 
the Singhalese kings. . 

As the other species of the same genus of palms are 
confined to the New World 1 2 , a doubt has been raised 
whether the coco-nut be indigenous in India, or an im- 
portation. If the latter, the first plant must have been 
introduced anterior to the historic age ; and whatever 
the period at which the tree may have been first cul- 
tivated, a time is indicated when it was practically un- 
known in Ceylon by the fact, that a statue, without date 
or inscription, is carved in high relief in a niche hol- 
lowed out of a rock to the east of Galle, which tradition 
says is the monument to the Kustia Eaja, an Indian 
prince, whose claim to remembrance is, that he first 
taught the Singhalese the use of the coco-nut. 3 


1 Mahawanso , cli. lxxii. 

2 Ukown’s Notes to Tuckry’s Ex- 
pedition to the Congo , p. 450. 

3 The earliest mention of the 
coco-nut in Ceylon occurs in the 
Mahawanso, which refers to it as 
known at Kohuna to the south, b. c. 
101 (ch. xxv. p. 140). “The milk 
of the small red coco-nut ” is stated 
to havo been used by Dutugaimunu 
.in preparing cement for building the 
Ituan welle dagoba (Mah, eh. xxx. 

} ). 109). The south-west of the is- 
and, and especially the margin of 
the sea, is still the locality in which 


the treo is found in greatest 
abundance in Ceylon. Hither, if 
originally self-sown, it must have 
been floated and flung ashore by the 
waves ; and as the north-east coast, 
though washed by a powerful current, 
is almost altogether destitute of these 
palms, it is obvious that the coco- 
nut, if carried by sea from some other 
shore, must have been brought 
during the south-west monsoon from 
the coast near Cape Comorin. yELrAN 
notices as one of the leading pecu- 
liarities in the appearance of the sea 
coast of Ceylon, tiiat the palm trees 
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The mango, the jambo, and several other fruits are 
particularised, but the historical books make no mention 
either of the pine-apple or the plantain, which appear to 
have been of comparatively recent introduction. Pulse is 
alluded to at an early date under the generic designation 
of “ Masa.” 1 

Rice and Curry. — Eice in various forms is always 
spoken of as the food, alike of the sovereign, the priests, 
and the people ; rice prepared plainly, conjee (the water in 
which rice is boiled), 44 rice mixed' with sugar and honey, 
and rice dressed with clarified butter .” 2 Chillies are 
now and then mentioned as an additional condiment . 3 
The Rajavali speaks of curry in the second century 
before Christ 4 , and the Mahawanso in the fifth century 
after . 5 

Although the talcing of life is sternly forbidden in the 
ethical code of Buddha, and the most prominent of the 


(by which, as the south of the island 
was tho place of resort, he most pro- 
bably means the coco-nut palms) grew 
in regular quincunxes, as if planted 
by skilful hands in a well ordered 
garden. “'Hvijaog, yv KaXoixn Tairpa- 
fiavtjv (poiviKuivaQ plv Qavparrujg 

TrHjvrivfievovt; tig arot\ov, toanep (vr 
'tv Toig afipoig riov napabtlaiov <t 
rovrtov ptXtdiovoi < IVTtvovm ra Hvfipa 
Tt\ oKia$T\tp6pa” — Lib. xvi. ch. 18, 
the comparative silence of the Ma- 
hawatiso m relation to the coco-nut 
may probably be referable to the fact 
that its author resided and wrote in 
the interior of the island ; over which, 
unlike the light seeds of other plants, 
its ponderous nuts could not have 
been distributed accidentally, where 
down to the present time it has been ( 
but partially introduced, and nowhere 
in any considerable number. Its 
presence throughout Ceylon is always 
indicative of the vicinity of man, and 
nt a distance from the shore it appears 
nj those places only where it has been 
Planted by his care. The Singhalese 
believe that tho coco-nut will not 
nourish “ unless you walk under it 
nnd talk under it : ” but its proxi- 
n nty to human habitations is possibly 


explained by the consideration that 
if exposed in the forest, it would bo 
liable, when young, to be forced down 
by the elephants, who delight in its 
delicate lea\ es. — See Davy’s Angler 
in the Lake Districts, p. 245. 

1 Mahawanso , ch. xxiii. p. 140. 

9 Ibid., ch. xxxii. p. 100. 

3 Ibid., ch. xxv. p. 158 ; ch. xxvi. 

p. 100. 

4 Rajavali, pp. 100, 200, 202. 

5 Mahawanso, Tuknour’s MS. 
translation, ch. xxxix. 

Knox says that curry is a Portu- 
guese word, carr6 ( Relation , tfc., 
part i. ch. iv. p. 12), but this is a 
misapprehension. Professor II. II. 
W ilkon, in a private letter to me, says, 
“In Hindustan we are accustomed to 
consider ‘ curry’ to bo derived from 
tarkari , a general term for esculent 
vegetables, but it is probably tho 
English version of the Kanara and 
Malayalam kadi; pronounced with a 
hard r, 1 kari’ or ‘ Kiiri,’ which means 
sour milk witli rice boiled, which was 
originally used for such compounds 
as curry at the present day. Ihe 
Kamata majkke-kari is a dish of rice, 
sour milk, spices, red pepper, &e. 
&c.” 
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obligations undertaken by the priesthood is directed to 
its preservation even in the instances of insects and 
animalcule, casuistry succeeded so far as to fix the crime 
on the slayer, and to exonerate the individual who 
merely partook of the ‘flesh . 1 Even the inmates of the 
wiharas and monasteries discovered devices for the saving 
of conscience, and curried rice was not rejected in con- 
sequence of the animal ingredients incorporated with 
it. The mass of the population were nevertheless vege- 
tarians, and so little value did they place on animal food, 
that according to the accounts furnished to Edrisi by 
the Arabian seamen returning from Ceylon, “ a sheep 
sufficient to regale an assembly was to be bought there 
for half a drachm.” 2 

Betel . — In connection with a diet so largely composed 
of vegetable food, arose the custom, which to the present 
day is universal in Ceylon, — of chewing the* leaves 
of the betel vine, accompanied with lime and the sliced 
nut of the areca palm . 3 The betel (piper betel ), which 
is now universally cultivated for this purpose, is pre- 
sumed to have been introduced from some tropical 
island, as it lias nowhere been found indigenous in con- 
tinental India . 4 5 In Ceylon, its use is mentioned as early 
as the fifth century before Christ, when “ betel leaves ” 
formed the present sent by a princess to her lover . 6 In 
a conflict of Dutugaimunu with the Malabars, B.c. TCI, 
the enemy seeing on his lips the red stain of the betel, 


1 Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, 
cli. iv. p. 24 ; cli. ix. p. 92 ; ch. xvi. 
p. 158. IIardy’s Buddhism , ch. vii. 
p. 327. 

2 Edrisi, Gtoyraphie, tyc., tom. i. 

р. 73. 

3 For an account of the medicinal 
influence of betel chewing, see Part I. 

с. iii. § ii. p. 112. 

4 Hoyle's Essay on the Antiquity 
of Hindoo Medicine , p. 85. 

5 b. c. 504. MahaieansOy ch. ix. 

p. 57. Dutugaimunu, when building 
the Kuan wclle dagoba, provided for 


the labourers amongst other articles 
u the five condiments used in masti- 
cation.” This probably refers to the 
chewing of betel and its accompani- 
ments ( Mahawanso , ch. xxx. p. 176). 
A story is told of the wife of a Sin- 
ghalese minister, about A. n. 56, wlm 
to warn him of a conspiracy, sent 
him his “ betel, &c., for mastication, 
omitting the chunam,” hoping that 
coming in search of it, he mi^ht 
escape his “ impending fate. 
Mahawanso , ch. xxxv. p. 219. 
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mistook it for blood, and spread the false cry that the 
king had been slain . 1 

Intoxicating liquors are of sufficient antiquity to be 
denounced in the moral system of Buddhism. The use 
of toddy and drinks obtained from the fermentation of 
“ bread and flour ” is condemned in the laity, and 
strictly prohibited to the priesthood 2 ; but the Arabian 
geographers mention that in the twelfth century, wine, 
in defiance of the prohibition, was imported from Persia, 
and drunk by the Singhalese after being flavoured with 
cardamoms . 3 

1 Rajamli , p. 221. 3 Enmsi, (Hcoyraphir, iSV., Trml. 

2 IIakdy’s Buddhism, oil. x. Jauukkt, tom. i. p. 73. 
p. 474. 
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CHAP. IIL 

EARLY COMMERCE, SHIPPING, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

Trade. — At a very early period the mass of the people 
of Ceylon were essentially agricultural, and the propor- 
tion of the population addicted to other pursuits consisted 
of the small number of handicraftsmen required in u 
community amongst whom civilisation and refinement 
were so slightly developed, that the bulk of the inhabitants 
may be said to have had few wants beyond, the daily pro- 
vision of food. 

Upon trade the natives appear to have looked at all 
times with indifference. Other nations, both of the east 
and west of Ceylon, made the island them halting-place 
and emporium ; the Chinese brought thither the wares 
destined for the countries beyond the Euph rates, and the 
Arabians and Persians met them with their products hi 
exchange ; but the Singhalese appear to have been unin- 
terested spectators of this busy traffic, in which they can 
hardly be said to have taken any share. The inhabitants 
of the opposite coast of India, aware of the natural wealth 
of Ceylon, participated largely in its development, and 
the Tamils, who eagerly engaged in the pearl fishery, gave 
to the gulf of Manaar the name of Salabham, “ the sea of 
gain.” 1 

Native Shipping. — The only mention made of 
native ships in the sacred writings of the Singhalese, 


1 The Tamils gave the same name 
to Chilaw, which was the nearest 
town to the pearl fishery (and which 


Ibn Batuta calls Salmeat') ; and 
eventually they called the whole is- 
land Salabham. 
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is in connection with missions, whether for the promotion 
of Buddhism, or for the negotiation of marriages and 
alliances with the princes of India. 1 The building of 
dhoneys is adverted to as early as the first century, but 
they were only intended by a devout king to be stationed 
along the shores of the island, covered by day with 
white cloths, and by night illuminated with lamps, in 
order that from them priests, as the royal almoners, 
might distribute gifts and donations, of food. 2 * 

The genius of the people seems to have never inclined 
them to a sea-faring life, and the earliest notice which 
occurs of ships for the defence of the coast, is in connec- 
tion with the Malabars who were taken into the royal 
service from their skill in naval affairs. 8 A national 
marine was afterwards established for this purpose, A. d. 
495, by the King Mogallana. 4 In the Say shoo , a Chinese 
history of the Suy dynasty, it is stated that in a.d. 607, 
the King of Ceylon “ sent the Brahman Kcw-mo-lo with 
thirty vessels, to meet the approaching ships which con- 
veyed an embassy from China.” 5 And in the twelfth 
century, when Prakrama I. was about to enter on his 
foreign expeditions, “ several hundreds of vessels were 
equipped for that service within five months.” 6 

It is remarkable that the same apathy, if not an- 
tipathy, to navigation still prevails amongst the inhabi- 
tants of an island, the long sea-borde of which affords 
facilities for cultivating a maritime taste did any such 
exist. But whilst the natives of Hindustan fit out sea- 
going vessels, and take service as sailors for distant voy- 
ages, the Singhalese, though most expert as fishers and 
boatmen, never embark in foreign vessels, and no in- 


1 Turnour’s Epitome , App. p. 73. 

8 By King Malm Dailiya, a. d. 8. 

Mahawanso, eh. xxxiv. p. 211 ; Raja- 

i-ali, p. 228 ; Itajiindnacari, p. 52. 

J h.c. 247. Mahawamo, ch. xxi. 

1>. 127. 


4 Mahawamo, ch.' xl. TurnouiCs 
MS. Transl. 

5 Suy -shoo, b. lxxxi. p. 3. 

6 Turnouts Epitome, $c., App. 
p. 73. 
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stance exists of a native ship, owned, built, or manned 
by Singhalese. 

The boats which are in use at the present day, and 
which differ materially in build at different parts of the 
island, appear to have been all copied from models 
supplied by other countries. In the south the curious 
canoes, which attract the eye of the stranger arriving at 
Point de Galle by their balance-log and outrigger, were 
borrowed from the islanders of the Eastern Archipelago ; 
the more substantial canoe called a ballam , which 
is found in the estuaries and shallow lakes around 
the northern shore, is imitated from one of similar form 
on the Malabar coast; and the catamaran is common 
to Ceylon and Coromandel. The awkward dhoneys, 
built at Jaffna, and manned by Tamils, are imitated 
from those at Madras; while the Singhalese dhoney, 
south of Colombo, is but an enlargement of the Galle 
canoe with its outrigger, so clumsily constructed that the 
gunwale is frequently topped by a line of wicker-work 
smeared with clay, to protect the deck from the wash of 
the sea . 1 

One peculiarity in the inode of constructing the 
native shipping of Ceylon existed in the remotest times, 
and is retained to the present day. The practice is 
closely connected with one of the most imaginative 
incidents in the mediaeval romances of the East. 
Their boats and canoqs, like those of the Arabs and 
other early navigators who crept along the shores of 
India, are put together without the use of iron nails 2 , 
the planks being secured by wooden bolts, and stitched 
together with cords spun from the fibre of the coco- 


1 The gunwale of the boat of 
Ulysses was raised by hurdles of 
osiers to keep oft’ the waves. 

<t>pa& Se piv pirream Siapiripig oiavivijm 
K.vparog tl \np tptv 7 ro\\r)v ft 6 7rt- 
Xti»aro Od. V. 256. 

* Delatjbieb, fctudes sur la “ Re- 


lation des voyages faits par les Arabes 
et les Persans dans VInde .” — Journ. 
Asiat . tom. xlix. p. .137. See also 
Malte Bbun, Hist, de Gtogr. tom. i. p. 
409, with the references to the Peri- 
plus Mar. Erythr., Strabo, Procopius, 
&c. Gibbon, De cl, and Fall , vol. v. 
ch. xl. 
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nut . 1 Palladius, a Greek of the lower empire, to 
whom is ascribed an account of the nations of India, 
written in the fifth century 2 , adverts to this peculiarity 
of construction, and connects it with the phenomenon 
which forms so striking an incident in one of the tales 
in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments . In the story 
of the “Three Royal Mendicants,” the “Third Cal- 
ender ” as he is called in the old translation, relates to 
the ladies of Bagdad, in whose house he is enter- 
tained, how he and his companions lost their course, 
when sailing in the Indian Ocean, and found them- 
selves in the vicinity of “ the mountain of loadstone 
towards which the current carried them with violence, 
and when the ships approached it they fell asunder, and 
the nails and everything that was of iron Hew from them 
towards the loadstone.” 

The learned commentator, Lane, says that several 
Arab writers describe this mountain of loadstone, and 
amongst others he instances El Caswini, who lived in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century . 3 4 Edrisi, the 
Arab geographer, likewise alludes to it ; but the inven- 
tion belongs to an earlier age, and Palladius, in de- 
scribing Ceylon, says that the magnetic rock is in the 
adjacent islands called Manioke (Maldives P), and that 
ships coming within the sphere of its influence are 
irresistibly drawn towards it, and lose ail power of 
progress except in its direction. Hence it is essential, 
he adds, that vessels sailing for Ceylon should be fastened 
with wooden instead of iron bolts} 


1 Boats thus sewn together existed 
at an early period on the coast of 
Arabia as well as of Ceylon. Odoric 
of Friuli saw them at Ormus in the 
fourteenth century ( Hakluyt , vol. ii. 
p. 3o) ; and the construction of ships 

without iron was not peculiar to the 

Indian seas, as Homer mentions that 
the boat built by Ulysses was put 
together with wooden pegs^yr/^otau*, 
instead of bolts . — Oily a. v. 249. 

4 The tract alluded to is usually 


known as the treatise de Moribus 
Brachmanonim, and ascribed to St. 
Ambrose. For an account of it see 
Yol. I. P. y. ch. i. p. 5518. 

a Lane’s Arabian Nights, yol. i. 
ch. iii. n. 72, p. 242. 

4 “ E OTI dt ISiKiJt; ra titanipwvra 
ir\oia f('f Utivrjv rtjv ptyd\t)v vqaov 
dvtv ertSr/pov tTriovpion ; ZvXivoic team- 
(TKtvaffpkvar—BAhhAmus, in Pxeudo- 
Callisthenex, lib. iii. c. vii. But the 
fable of the loadstone mountain is 
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Another peculiarity of the native craft on the west 
coast of Ceylon is their construction with a prow at 
each extremity, a characteristic which belongs also to 
the Massoula boats of Madras, as well as to others on 
the south of India. It is a curious illustration of the 
abiding nature of local usages when originating in neces- 
sities and utility, that Strabo, in describing the boats in 
which the traffic was carried on between Taprobane and 
the continent, says they were “ built with prows at eacli 
end, but without holds or keels.” 1 

In connection with foreign trade the Mahawanso con- 
tains repeated allusions to ships wrecked upon the coast 
of Ceylon 2 , and amongst the remarkable events which 
signalised the season, already rendered memorable by the 
birth of Dutugaimunu, B. c. 204, was the “ arrival on the 
same day of seven ships laden with golden utensils and 
other goods ” 3 and as these were brought by order of the 
king to Mahagam, then the capital of lloliuna, the inci- 
dent is probably referable to the foreign trade which was 
then carried on in the south of the island 4 by the Chinese 


older than either the Arabian sailors 
or the Greeks of the lower empire. 
Aristotle speaks of a magnetic 
mountain on the coast of India, and 
Pliny repeats the story, adding that 
** si sint clavi in calciamentis, ves- 
tigia avelli in altero non posse in 
altero sisti.” — Lib. ii. c. 08, lib. xx«vi. 
c. 25. Ptolemy recounts a similar 
fable in his geography. Klaproth, in 
his Lettre sur la JBoussote, says that 
this romantic belief was first com- 
municated to the West from China. 
u Les anciens auteurs Chinois par- 
lent aussi de montagnes magnetiques 
do la mer mdridionale sur les cotes 
de Tonquin et de la Cochin Chine ; 
et disent gue si les vaisseaux 
etrangers qui sont garnis de plaques 
de fer s’en approchent ils y sont 
arret^s et aucun d’eux ne peut passer 
par ces endroits.” — Klaproth, Lett, 
v. p. 117, quoted by Santarem, Es- 


sai sur V Hist, dc Cosmoyr. } vol. i. 

p. 182. 

1 (< Kar«TKfvacr(ifpac Ac ajii(f>orfp(o('nf 
lyicoiXiiov prjrpiov ywpi^.^ — Lib. XV. C. 
i. s. 14. Pliny, who makes the same 
statement, says the Singhalese adopted 
this model to avoid the necessity of 
tanking in the narrow and shallow 
channels, between Ceylon and the 
mainland of India (lib. vi. c. 24). 

4 B. c. 548 — Mahawanso , ch. vii. p. 
49 ; B. c. 300. — Ibid. ch. xi. p. 08, &e. 

3 Mahawanso , ch. xxii. p. 135. 

4 The first direct intimation of 
trading earned on by native Sin- 
ghalese, along the coast of Ceylon, 
occurs in the JRafavali, but not till 
the year A. i). 1410, — the king, who 
had made Cotta his capital, being 
represented as * loading a vessel 
with goods and sending it to Jafhia, 
to carry on commerce with his son. 
— llajnvali, p. 289. 
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and Arabians, and in which, as I have stated, the native 
Singhalese took no part. 

Still, notwithstanding their repugnance to intercourse 
with strangers, the Singhalese were not destitute of traffic 
amongst themselves, and their historical annals contain 
allusions to the mode in which it was conducted. Their 
cities exhibited rows of shops and bazaars l 9 and the coun- 
try was traversed by caravans much in the same manner 
as the drivers of tavalams carry goods at the present day 
between the coast and the interior. 2 

Whatever merchandise was obtained in barter from 
foreign ships, was by this means conveyed to the cities 
and the capital 3 , and the reference to carts which were 
accustomed to go from Anarajapoora to the division of 
Malaya, lying round Adam’s Peak, “ to procure saffron 
and ginger,” implies that at that period (b. c. 105) 
roads and other facilities for wheel carriages must have 
existed, enabling them to traverse forests and cross the 
rivers. 4 

Early Exports of Ceyloii. — The native historians 
give an account of the exports of Ceylon, which corre- 
sponds in all particulars with the records left by the 
early travellers and merchants, Greek, ttoinan, Arabian, 
Indian and Chinese. They consisted entirely of natural 
productions, aromatic drugs, gems, pearls and shells ; 
and it is a strong evidence of the more advanced state 
of civilisation in India at the same period that, whilst 
the presents sent from the kings of Ceylon to the native 


1 n.c. 204, a visitor to Anaraja- 
poora, is described as “purchasing 
aromatic drugs from the bazaars, 
and departing by the Northern Gate” 

( Mahawamo , ch. xxiii. p. 139), and 
8, the King Mana llnthika 

‘ ranged shops on each side of the 
streets of the capital.” — Mahawamo , 
ch. xxxiv. p. 213. 

a b.c.‘170. Mahawamo. ch. xxii. 
p. 138. ' 


3 In the reign of Elala, n.c. 204, 
the son of “an eminent caravan 
chief ” was despatched to a Brahman, 
who resided near the Chetiyo inoim- 
tain (Mihintala), in whose possession 
there were rich articles, frankincense, 
sandal-wood, &c., imported from be- 
yond the ocean. — Mahawamo , ch. 
xxiii. p. 138. 

4 Mahawamo, ch. xxvm. p. 107. 
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princes of Hindustan and the Dekkan were always of 
this precious but primitive character, the articles re- 
ceived in return were less remarkable for the intrinsic 
value of the material, than for the workmanship be- 
stowed upon them. Devenipiatissa sent by his ambassa- 
dors to Asoca, b, c. 306, “ the eight varieties of pearls 
viz., haya (the horse), gaja (the elephant), ratha (the 
chariot wheel), m,aalaka (the nelli fruit), valaya (the 
bracelet), anguliwelahka (the ring), kakudaphala (the 
kabook fruit), and pakatika , the ordinary description. 
He sent sapphires, lapis lazuli *, and rubies, a right hand 
chank 1 2 , and three bamboos for chariot poles, remarkable 
because their natural marking resembled the carvings of 
flowers and animals. 

The gifts sent by' the king of Magadha in return, 
indicate the advanced state of the arts in Bengal, even 
at that early period ; they were “ a chowrie (the royal 
lly flapper), a diadem, a sword of state, a royal parasol, 
golden slippers, a crown, an anointing vase, asbestos 
towels, to be cleansed by being passed through the fire, 
a costly liowdah, and sundry vessels of gold.” Along 
with these was sacred water from the Anotatto lake 
and from the Ganges ; aromatic and medicinal drugs, hill 
paddi and sandal wood, and amongst the other items 
66 a virgin of royal birth and of great personal beauty.” 3 

Early Imports . — Down to a very late period, gems, 
pearls, and chank shells continued to be the only 
products taken away from Ceylon, and cinnamon is 
nowhere mentioned in the Sacred Books as amongst 
the exports of, the island. 4 In return for these exports, 


1 Lapis lazuli is not found in Cey- 
lon, ana must have been brought by 
the caravans from Budakshan. It is 
more than once mentioned in the 
Mahawanso, ch. xi. p. 69, ch. xxx. p. 
185. 

2 A variety of the Turbinella rapa 

with the whorls reversed, to which 


the natives attach a superstitious 
value j professing that a shell so 
formed is worth its weight in gold. 

3 Mahawcmso, ch. xi. pp. 69, 70. 

4 For an account of the earliest 
trade in cinnamon, see post. Part v. 
ch. ii., on the Knowledge of Ceylon 
possessed by the Arabians. 
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slaves, chariots and horses were frequently transmitted 
from India. The riding horses and chargers, so often 
spoken of ', must necessarily have been introduced from 
thence, and were probably of Arab blood ; but I have 
not succeeded in discovering to what particular race 
the “ Sindhawa ” horses belonged, of which four purely 
white were harnessed to the state carriage of Dutugai- 
munu . 1 2 Gold cloth 3 , frankincense, and sandalwood were 
brought from India 4 5 6 , as was also a species of “ clay ” 
and of “ cloud-coloured stone,” which appear to have 
been used in the construction of dagobas . 0 ‘ Silk b and 
vermilion 7 indicate the activity of trade with China ; and 
woollen cloth 8 and carpets 9 with Persia and Kashmir. 

Intercourse with Kashmir. — Possibly the woollen 
cloths referred to may have been shawls, and there is 
evidence in the Rajatarangmi l0 , that at a very early 
period the possession of a common religion led to an 
intercourse between Ceylon and Kashmir, originating 
in the sympathies of Buddhism, but perpetuated by 
the Kashmirians for the pursuit of commerce. In the 
fabulous period of the narrative, a king of Kashmir is 
said to have sent to Ceylon for a delicately fine cloth, em- 
broidered with golden footsteps. 1 ' In the eighth century 
of the Christian era, Singhalese engineers were sent for to 
construct works in Kashmir 12 ; and Kashmir, accoiding 


1 Mahawanso, cli. xxii. p. 134, 
&c. &e. 

% Ibid., cli. xxiii. p. 142 j cli. xxxi. 
p. 180. 

3 a.d. 459. Mahawanso, ch. xxxviii. 
p. 258. 

4 Ibid., ch. xxiii. p. 138. 

5 Ibid., ch. xxix. p. 109, ch. xxx. 
p. 179. 

6 Ibid., ch. xxiii. p. 139 ; Rajarat- 
nacari, p. 49. 

7 Ibid., ch. xxix. p. 169 j Rajarat - 

nacari , p. 51. 

" Mahaivamo, ch. xxx. p. 177 j 

Rajavali, p. 269. Woollen cloth is 

described as “ most valuable” — an 


pithet which indicates its rarity, and 
irobably foreign origin. 

9 Mahawanso, ch. xiv. p. 82 ; ch. 
:v. p. 87 ; ch. xxv. p. 151 ; carpets ot 
root, ih. ch. xxvii. p. 164. 

10 The Rajaf aram/mi resembles the 
Mahawanso, in being a metrical 
hroniele of Kashmir written at 
arious times by a series of authors, 
he earliest of whom lived m the 
[2th century. It has been translated 
nto French by M. Troyer, laris, 

L840. . • i • i ooi 

u Rajatarangmi, b. i. , 

i» Rajatarangmi, b. iv. si. 502, &c. 
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to Troyer, took part in the trade between Ceylon and the 
West. 1 

Of the trade between Ceylon and Kashmir and. its 
progress, the account given by Edrisi, the most re- 
nowned of. the writers on eastern geography, who wrote 
in the twelfth century 2 , is interesting, inasmuch as it 
may be regarded as a picture of this remarkable 
commerce, after it had attained its highest develop- 
ment. 

Edrisi did not write from personal knowledge, as lie 
had never visited either Ceylon or India, but compiling 
as he did, by command of Eoger II., of Sicily, a compen- 
dium of geographical knowledge as it existed in his time, 
the information which he has systematised may be re- 
garded as a condensation of such facts, as the eastern sea- 
men engaged in the Indian trade had brought back with 
them from Ceylon. 

46 In the mountains around Adam’s Peak,” says 
Edrisi, 44 they collect precious stones of every description, 
and in the valleys they find those diamonds, by means 
of which they engrave the setting of stones on rings. 

The same mountains produce aromatic drugs per- 


1 u La communication entre Kach- 
mir et Ceylan n’a pas eu lieu settle- 
ment par les enterprises guerrteres 
que jo viens de rappeler, mais aussi 
par un commerce paisible ; e’est de 
cette lie que venaient des artistes 
qu’on appelait Rakchosas a cause de 
lnerveilleux de leur art ; et qui 
extScutaient des ouvrages pour 
Futility et pour l’omement d’un pays 
montagneux et sujetaux inondations. 
Ceci confirme ce que nous appreu- 
nent les gdograpbes Grecs, que Cey- 
lon, avant et apres le commencement 
de notre &re, 6tait un grand point de 
reunion pour le commerce de l’Orient 
et de rOccident.” — liajatarangini, 
vol. ii. p. 434. 

2 Abou-abd-allah Mahommcd was 
a Moor of the family who reigned over 
Malaga after the fall of the Kalifat 


of Cordova, in the early part of the 
11th century, and his patronymic of 
Edrisi or A1 Edrissy implies that ho 
was descended from the princes of 
that race who had previously hold 
supreme power in what is at the pre- 
sent day the Empire of Morocco. Ho 
took up his residence in Sicily under 
the patronage of the Norman king, 
Roger II., a.d. 1154, and the work 
on geography which ho there com- 
posed was not only based on the pre- 
vious labours of Massoudi, I bn 
Haukul, Albyrouni, and others, but 
it embodied the reports of persons 
commissioned specially by the king 
to undertake voyages ior the purpose 
of bringing back correct accounts ot 
foreign countries. — See ReinvUD s 
Introduction to the Geography °J 
Abulfeda , p. cxiii. 
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fumes, and aloes-wood, and there too they find the 
animal, the civet, which yields musk. The islanders 
cultivate rice, coco-nuts, and sugar-cane; in the rivers 
is found rock crystal, remarkable both for brilliancy and 
size, and the sea on every side has a fishery of magni- 
ficent and priceless pearls. Throughout India there is 
no prince whose wealth can compare with the King of 
Serendib, his immense riches, his pearls and his jewels, 
being the produce of his own dominions and seas ; and 
thither ships of China, and of every neighbouring 
country resort, bringing the wines of Irak and Fars, 
which the king buys for sale to his subjects ; for he 
drinks wine and prohibits debauchery ; whilst other 
princes of India encourage debauchery and prohibit 
the use of wine. The exports from Serendib consist of 
silk, precious stones, crystals, diamonds, and per- 
fumes.” 1 


1 Ed ins r, Geographie, Trad. Jafbekt, tom. i. p. 73. 
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The silk alluded to in the last chapter must have 
been brought from China for re-exportation to the 
West. Silk is frequently mentioned in the Mahawanso \ 
but never with any suggestion of its being a native pro- 
duct of Ceylon. 

Coir and Cordage . — Edrisi speaks of -cordage made 
from the fibre of the coco-nut, to prepare which, 
the natives of Oman and Yemen resorted to Cey- 
lon 2 ; so that the Singhalese would appear to have 
been instructed by the Arabs in the treatment* of coir, 
and its formation into ropes ; an occupation which, at 
the present day, affords extensive employment to the 
inhabitants of the south and south-western coasts. 
Ibn Batuta describes the use of coir, for sewing toge- 
ther the planking of boats, as it was practised at Zafar 
in the 14th century 3 ; and the word itself bespeaks 
its Arabian origin, as" Albyrouni, who divides the 
Maldives and Laccadives into two classes, calls the 
one group the Dyvah-kouzah , or islands that produce 
cowries ; and the other the Dyvah-kanbar , or islands 
that produce coir* 

Dress . — The dress of the people was of the simplest 


5 Silk is mentioned 20 b.c. Raja - 
ratnacari, p. 49. Mahawanso , ch. 
xxiii. p. 139. 

8 Edrisi, t. i. p. 74. 

3 Voyages, tire., vol. ii. p. 207. 
Paris, 1854. 

4 Albyrouni, in Reynaud, Fragm. 


Anxbes, fyc., pp. 93, 124. The Por- 
tuguese adopted the word from the 
Hindus, and Castaneda, in Hist, of 
the Discovery of India , describes the 
Moors of Sofalah serwing their boats 
with “ cay r of ch. v. 14, xxx. 75. 
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kind, and similar to that which is worn at the pre- 
sent day. The bulk of the population wore scanty 
cloths, without shape or seam, folded closely round the 
body and the portion of the limbs which it is cus- 
tomary to cover ; and the Chinese, who visited the 
island in the seventh century, described the people as 
clothed in the loose robe, still known as a u corn- 
boy, ’’ a word probably derived from the Chinese koo - 
pei, which signifies cotton. 1 

The wealthier classes indulged in flowing robes, and 
Bujas Dasa the king, who in the fourth century devoted 
himself to the study of medicine and the cure of the 
sick, was accustomed, when seeking objects for his com- 
passion, to appear as a common person, simply “dis- 
guising himself by gathering his cloth up between his 
legs.” 2 Eobes with flowers 3 , and a tui ban of silk, con- 
stituted the dress of state bestowed on men whom the 
king delighted to honour. 4 * Cloth of gold is spoken of 
in the 5th century, but the allusion is probably made 
to the kinbaub of India. 6 

Manual and Mechanical Arts. Weaving. — The 
aborigines practised the art of weaving before the arrival 
of Wijayo. Kuwcni, when the adventurer approached 
her, was “ seated at the foot of a tree, spinning thread ;” 6 
cotton was the ordinary material, but “ linen cloth ” is 
mentioned in the second century before Christ. 7 White 
cloths are spoken of as having been employed, in the 
earliest times, in every ceremony for covering chairs 
on which persons of rank were expected to be Seated ; 
whole “ webs of cloth ” were used to wrap the carandua 
in which the sacred relics were enclosed 8 , and one of the 


1 See Part v. ch. iii. on the Know- 
ledge of Ceylon possessed by the 

Chinese. 

3 Mahawanso ^ ch. xxxvii. p. 246. 

3 By the ordinances of Buddhism 
it was forbidden to the priesthood 

“to adorn the body with flowers,” 

thus showing it to have been a. prac- 

tice of the laity. Habdy’s Eastern 

G G 2 


Monachism, ch. iv. p. 24; ell. xiii. 

p. 128. 

4 Mahawanso, ch. xxiii. p. 139. 

5 Ibid., ch. xxxviii. p. 258. 

6 Mahawanso, ch. vii. p. 48 ; Raja- 
vali , p. 173. 

7 Mahawamo, ch. xxv. p. 152. 

• 8 Rajaratnacariy p. 72. 
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kings, on the occasion of consecrating a dagoba at 
Mihintala, covered with “ white cloth ” the road taken 
by the procession between the mountain and capital, a 
distance of more than seven miles. 1 

In later times a curious practice prevailed, which 
exists to the present day ; — on occasions when it is 
intended to make offerings of yellow robes to the priest- 
hood, the cotton was plucked from the tree at day- 
break, and “ cleaned, spun, woven, dyed, and made 
into garments” before the setting of the sun. This 
custom, called Catina Dhawna , is first referred to in 
the Rajaratnacari in the reign of Prakrama I. 2 * , a.d. 
1153. 

The expression “ made into garments ” alludes to the 
custom enjoined on the priests of having the value of 
the material destroyed, before consenting to accept it as 
a gift, thus carrying out their vow of poverty. The 
robe of Gotama Buddha was cut into thirty pieces, 
these were again united, so that they “ resembled the 
patches of ground in a rice field ; ” and hence he en- 
joined on his followers the observance of the same 
practice. 8 

The arts of bleaching and dyeing were understood 
as well as that of weaving, and the Mahawanso, in 
describing the building of the Ituanwelle dagoba, at 
Anarajapoora, B.c. 161, tells of a canopy formed of 
“ eight thousand pieces of cloth of every hue.” 4 * * 

Earliest Artisans. — Valentyx, writing on the tradi- 
tional information acquired from the Singhalese them- 
selves, records the belief of the latter, that in the suite 
of the Pandyan princess, who arrived to marry Wijayo, 
were artificers^ from Madura, who were the first to intro- 


1 A.D. 8. Rajavali, p. 227 ; Maha - 

wanso, ch. xxxiv. p. 213. 

8 See ante, Vol. II. p. 35. Itaja- 

ratnacari, pp. 104, 109, 112, 135; 

Rajavali , p. 261 ; Hardy’s Eastern 

Monachism , ch. xii. pp. 114, 121. 


9 Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, 
ch. xii. p. 117. See ante , Vol. I. Pt. nr* 
c. iv. p. 351. 

4 Mahawanso , ch. xxx. p. 179. See 
also $h. xxxviii. p. 258. 
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duce the knowledge and practice of handicrafts amongst 
the native population. According to the story, these 
were goldsmiths, blacksmiths, brass-founders, carpenters, 
and stone-cutters. 1 

The legend is given with more particularity in an 
historical notice of the Chalia caste, written by Adrian 
Rajapaxa, one of their chiefs, who describes these 
immigrants as Peskare Brahmans, who were at first 
employed in weaving gold tissues for the queen, but 
who afterwards abandoned that art for agriculture. 

A fresh company were said to have been invited in the 
reign of Devenipiatissa, and were the progenitors of 
“Saleas, at present called Chalks,” who inhabit, the 
country between Galle and Colombo, and who, along 
with their ostensible occupation as peelers of cinna- 
mon, still employ themselves in the labours of the 
loom. 2 All handicrafts are conventionally regarded by 
the Singhalese as the occupations of an inferior class ; 
and a man of high caste would submit to any privation 
rather than stoop to an occupation dependent on manual 
skill. 

Pottery. — One of the most ancient arts, the making 
of* earthenware vessels, exists at the present day in all 
its pristine simplicity, and the 46 potter’s wheel,” which 
is kept in motion by an attendant, whilst the hands of 
the master are engaged in shaping the clay as it revolves, 
is the primitive device which served a similar purpose 
amongst the Egyptians and Hebrews. 3 

A 44 potter” is enumerated in the list of servants and 
tradesmen attached to the temple on the Rock of Mihin- 
tala, a.d. 262, along with a sandal-maker, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, stone-cutters, goldsmiths, and 44 makers of 

1 Valentyn, Oud en Nieiv Dost- Mahawanso , n.c. 161, eh. xxix. p. 
Intlien, chap. iv. p. 267. 173 : the allusion is to “ new earthen 

* A History of the Chalias, by vases/’ and shows that the people at 
Adrian Rajapaxa. Asiatic Res. that time, like the Hindus of to- 
' °b vii. p. 440. Ib. vol. x. p. 82. day, avoided where possible the re- 

3 Pottery is mentioned in the peated use of the same vessel. 

G G 3 
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strainers” through which the water for the priests was 
filtered, to avoid talcing away the life of animalcule. 
The other artisans on the establishment were chiefly 
those in charge of the buildings, lime-burners, plasterers, 
white-washers, painters, and a chief builder. 

Glass. — Glass, the knowledge of which existed in 
Egypt and in India 1 , was introduced into Ceylon at 
an early period ; and in the Dipawanso , a work older 
than the Mahawanso by a century and a half, it is stated 
that Saidaitissa, the brother of Dutugaimunu, when com- 
pleting the Eu an welle dagoba, which his predecessor 
had commenced, surmounted it with a “ glass pinnacle.” 
This was towards the end of the second century before 
Christ. Glass is frequently mentioned at later periods ; 
and a “ glass mirror” is spoken of 2 in the third century 
before Christ, but how made, whether by an amalgam 
of quicksilver or by colouring the under surface, is not 
recorded. 

Leather .— The tanning of leather from the hide of 
the buffalo was understood so far back as the second cen- 
tury before Christ, and “ coverings both for the “back and 
the feet of elephants” were then formed of it . 3 

Wood-carving . — Carving in sandal-wood and inlaying 
with ivory, of which latter material “ state fans and 
thrones” were constructed for the Brazen Palace 4 , are 
amongst the mechanical arts often alluded to ; and during 
the period of prosperity which signalised the era of the 
“ Great Dynasty,” there can be little doubt that skilled 
artificers were brought from India to adorn the cities and 
palaces of Ceylon. • 

Chemical Arts . — A rude knowledge of chemical ma- 


1 Dr. Royle’s Lectures on the Arts 

and Manufactures of India , 1852, p. 

221. Pliny soys the glass of India 
being made of pounded crystal, none 

other can compare with it. (Lib. 
xxxvi. c. CO.) 


2 Mahawanso , ch. xv. p. 99, ch. 
xxx. p. 182. 

3 Ibid.j ch. xxy. p. 152, ch. xxix. 
p. 109. 

4 Ibid.) ch. xxvii. p. 163, 164. 
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nipulation was required for the extraction of camphor 1 
aud the preparation of numerous articles specified 
amongst the productions of the island, aromatic oils 2 , 
perfumes 3 , and vegetable dyes. 

Sugar . — Sugar was obtained not only from the 
Palmyra and Kittool palms 4 , but also from the cane; 
wliich, besides being a native of India, was also indigenous 
in Ceylon . 5 A “ sugar mill” for expressing its juice 
existed in the first century before Christ in the district of 
the “Seven Cories ,” 6 where fifteen hundred years after- 
wards a Dutch governor of the island made an attempt to 
restore the cultivation of sugar. 

Mineral Paints . — Mineral preparations were made 
with equal success. Bed lead, orpimcnt, and vermilion 
are mentioned as pigments ; but as it is doubtful whether 
Ceylon produces quicksilver, the latter was probably 
imported from China 7 or India, where the method of 
preparing it has long been known. 

There is likewise sufficient evidence in these and a 
number of other preparations, as well in the notices of 
perfumes, camphor, and essential oils, to show that the 
Singhalese, like the Hindus, had a very early acquaint- 
ance with chemical processes and with the practice of 


1 Rajaratnacari, p. 133. Dr. 
Doyle doubts whether camphor was 
known to the Hindus at this early 
period, but u camphor oil” is re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Singhalese 
chronicles amongst the articles pro- 
dded for the temples. — Hoyle’s 
Essay on Hindoo Medicine , p. 140 ; 
Rajavali, p. 190. 

2 Mahawanso , eh. xxv. p. 157. 

3 B.c. 161. Mahawanso, eh. xxx. 
p. 180. 

4 “ Palm sugar,” as distinguished 
from “ cane sugar,” is spoken of in 
the Mahawanso in the second century 
b.c. ch. xxvii. p. 163. 

5 u Cane sugar ” is referred to in 
the Mahawanso , b.c. 161, c. xxvii. p. 
162, c. xxxi. p. 192. 

6 a.d. 77. Mahawanso, ch. xxxiv. 

p. 208. 


7 See ante, Vol. I. Part i. ch. i. p. 29. 
n. Both quicksilver and vermilion 
are mentioned in the Rajaratnacari, 
p. 51, as being in use in the year 20 
b.c. Vermilion is also spoken of b.c. 
307 in the Mahawanso, ch. xxvii. p. 
162, c. The two passages in whicli 
vermilion is spoken of in the Old 
Testament, Jerem. xxii. 14, and 
Ezek. xxiii. 14, both refer to tho 
painting of walls and woodwork, a 
purpose to which it would be scarcely 
suitable, were not the article alluded 
to the opaque bisulphuret of mercury ; 
and the same remark applies to the 
vermilion used by the Singhalese. 
The bright red obtained from tho 
insect coccus (the vern lietdtts, whence 
the original term “vermilion” is 
said to be derived) would bo too 
transparent to be so applied. 
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distillation, which they retain to the present s , 

aSw Jatler 11,67 prc “ 7 * 


J “I was frequently visited by one 
old man , a priest, who had travelled 
through Bengal , Bunnah, Siam, and 
many other countries, and who 
prided himself on being able to make 
calomel much better than the Euro- 
pean doctors, as his preparation did 
not cause the falling out of the i 
teeth, soreness of the mouth, or j 


sail ration. He learnt the secret from 
an ancient sage whom he met with 
m a forest on the continent of India • 
and often when listening to him* I 
was reminded of the mysteries and 
crudities of the alchemists.”— 
Hardy’s Eastern Monachism Lond 
I 860 , ch. xxiii. p. 812 . 
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WORKING IN METALS. 

Metals. Iron. — Working in metals was early un- 
derstood in Ceylon. Abundance of iron ore can be 
extracted from the mountains round Adam’s Peak ; the 
black oxide is found on the eastern shore in the state 
of iron-sand; and 4 - both are smelted with comparative 
case by the natives. Iron tools were in use for the 
dressing of stones ; and in the third century before 
Christ, the enclosed city of Wijittapoora was secured by 
an “ iron gate.” 1 

Steel — The manufacture of arms involved the use of 
steel, the method of tempering which was derived from 
the Hindus, by whom the wootz was prepared, of which 
the genuine blades of Damascus are shown to have been 
made, the beauty of their figuring being dependent on 
its peculiar crystallisation. 2 

Copper. — Copper was equally in demand, but, like 
silver and gold, it is nowhere alluded to as a production 
of the island. In ancient, as in modern times, therefore, 
the numerous articles formed from this metal were pro- 
bably imported from India. The renowned Brazen 
Palace of Anarajapoora was so named from the quan- 
tity of copper used in its construction. Bujas Baja, 
a.d. 359, covered a building at Attanagalla with “ tiles 
made of copper, and gilt with gold,” 3 and “two boats 
built of brass,” were placed near the Bo-lree at the 
capital “ to hold food for the priests.” 4 Before the 

1 MahawansOy ch; xxv. p. 152. 3 Rnjurahm-an, p. 7 if. 

% Royle on the Antiquity of Hindoo 4 Ibvl, p. ”0. 

Medicine, p. 98. 
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Christian era, armour for elephants 1 , and vessels of large 
dimensions, cauldrons 2 , and baths 3 , were formed of 
copper. The same material was used for the lamps, 
goblets 4 , kettles, and cooking utensils of the monasteries 
and wiharas. 

Bells . — Bells were hung in the palaces 5 6 , and bell-metal 
is amongst the gifts to the temples recorded on the rock 
at Pollanarrua, a.d. 1187.° 

Bronze— Bronze was cast into figures of Buddha 7 , and 
the Mahawanso , describing the reign of Dliatu-Sena, 
a.d. 459, makes mention of “sixteen bronze statues of 
virgins having the power of locomotion.” 8 

Lead . — Lead was used during the wars of Dutugai- 
munu and Elala, and poured molten over the attacking 
elephants during the siege of Wijittapoora. 9 As load is 
not a native product of Ceylon, it must have been brought 
thither from Ava or Malwa. 

Gold and Silver. — Ceylon, like the continent of India, 
produces no silver and gold, save in the scantiest quan- 
tities. 10 The historical books, in recording the splendour 
of the temples and their riches, and the wealth lavished 
by the kings upon the priesthood, describe in perpetually 
recurring terms, the multitude of ornaments and vessels 
made of silver and gold. In early times the most pre- 
cious of these were received as gifts from the princes of 
India, and in the second century before Christ the Maha- 
wanso records the arrival of ships in the south of the 
island, “laden witli golden utensils.” 11 A variety of 


1 Rqjavali, p. 214. 

3 b.c. 204. Itajavali, p. 190. 

2 a.d. 1207. Itajaratnacari, p. 

104. 

4 Itajaratnacari , pp. 104, 134. 

5 Mahawanso, cn. xxi. pp. 128, 
129. 

6 Turnoub’s Epitome , #<?., Appx. 
p. 91. 

7 a.d. 275. Mahawanso , cli. xxxvii. 
p. 236 ; Itajavaii, p. 135. 

8 Mahawanso, ch. xxxviii. p. 257. 


9 Mahawanso , ch. xxv. p. 152. 

J0 Amongst the miracles which 
signalised the construction of the 
Iiuanwelld dagoba at Anarajapoora 
was the sudden appearance in a 
locality to the north-east of the 
capital of “ sprouts” of gold above 
and below the ground, and of silver 
in the vicinity of Adam’s Peak.-— - 
Mahawanso , ch. xxviii. pp. 160, 167. 

11 MahawamOj ch. xxn. p. 153. 
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articles of silver are spoken of at very early periods. 
Dutugaimunu, wlien building the great dagoba, caused 
the circle of its base to be described by “ a pair of com- 
passes made of silver, and pointed with gold j” 1 parasols, 
vases, caranduas and numerous other regal or religious 
paraphernalia, were made from this precious material. 
Gold was applied in every possible form and combination 
to the decoration and furnishing of the ediiices of Bud- 
dhism ; — “ trees of gold with roots of coral,” 2 flowers 
formed of gems with stems of silver 3 , fringes of bullion 
mixed with pearls ; umbrellas, shields, chains, and jew- 
elled statuettes 4 , are described with enthusiasm by ' the 
annalists of the national worship. 

The abundance of precious stones naturally led to their 
being extensively mounted in jewelry, and in addition to 
those found in Ceylon, diamonds 5 and lapis lazuli 6 (which 
must have been brought thither from India and Persia) 
are classed with the native sapphire and topaz, which are 
natives of the island. 

The same passion existed then, as now, for covering 
the person with ornaments ; gold, silver, and gems 
were fashioned into rings for the ears, the nose, the 
lingers, and toes, into plates for the forehead, and chains 
for the neck, into armlets, and bracelets, and anklets, 
and into decorations of every possible form, not only for 
the women, but for men, and above all, for the children 
of both sexes. The poor, unable to indulge in the 
luxury of precious metals, found substitutes in shells 
and glass ; and the extravagance of the taste was de- 
fended on the ground that their brilliancy served to 


1 Mahawanso, cli. xxx. p. 172. 

5 Red coral, equal in its delicacy 

of tint to the highly-prized specimens 

from the Mediterranean, is found in 

small fragments on the sea-shore 

north of Point de Galle. 


3 Mahawanso . , cli. xxx. p. 170. 

4 Mahawanso, ib. p. 

5 Jiqjaratnarari, p. 01. 

0 Mahawanso, cli. xxx. p. lnJ. 
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avert the malignity of “ the evil eye” from the wearer to 
the .jewel. 

Gilding . — Gilding was likewise understood by the Sin- 
ghalese in all its departments, both as applied to the baser 
metals and to other substances — wood-work was gilded 
for preaching places 1 , as was also copper for roofing, 
cement for decorating walls, and stone for statuary and 
carving . 2 

Coin . — Although the Singhalese through their sacred 
writings had a knowledge of coined money, and of its 
existence in India from a period little subsequent to 
the death of Gotama Buddha 3 ; and although their annal- 
ists give the names of particular coins in circulation 4 , 
at various times, no Singhalese money has yet been dis- 
covered of a date antecedent to the eleventh century 
The Chinese in the fifteenth century spoke with admira- 
tion of the gold pieces struck by the kings of Ceylon, 


1 Bajaratnacari , p. 00. 

a Bock inscription at Pollanamia, 
A.d. 187— 100. 

3 The Mahawanso mentions the 
existence of coined metals in India 
in the tenth year of the reign of 
Kalasoka, a century from the death 
of Buddha, ch. iv. p. 15. According 
to IIakdy, in the most ancient laws 
of the Buddhists the distinction is 
recognised between coined money 
and bullion. — Eastern Monachism, 
vol. vii. p. 60. 

4 The coins mentioned in the *J\fa- 
hawanso , Bajaratnacari y and Itaja- 
vali are as follows : n.c. 161, the 
haliapanan ( Mahawanso , ch. xxx. pp. 
157, 175), which Turnoi/r says was 
a gold coin worth ten massahan or 
massa. The latter are “ the pieces of 
gold formerly current in Ceylon,” a 
heap of which, according to the 
Bajaratnacari (p. 48), was seen by 
King Bhatia Tissa when he was per- 
mitted to penetrate into the chamber 
of theBuanwell<5dagoba,A.n.l37. The 
silver massa, according to Turnout, 
was valued at eightpence. These 
aro repeatedly mentioned in tlio 
Bajaratnacari (A.n. 20 1, p. 60, a.d. 


234, p. 62, a.d. 1262, p. 102, a.d. 
1301, p. 107, a.d. 1462, p. 113). The 
Baja call speaks of “ gold massa” as 
in circulation in the time of Dutu- 
gaimunu, b.c. 161 (p. 201). The 
word mam in Singhalese means 
“pulse,” or any description of 
“beans;” and it seems not impro- 
bable that the origin of the term as 
applied to money may be traced to 
the practice in the early Indian coin- 
age of stamping small lumps of me- 
tal to give them authentic currency. 
It can only be a coincidence that the 
Homan term for an ingot of gold 
was u massa ’’(Pliny, L. xxxiii.c. 30). 
These Singhalese massa were pro- 
bably similar to the “punched coins,’ 
having rude stamps without effigies, 
and rarely even with letters, which 
have been turned up at Kanooj, 
Ouiein, and other places in Western 
India. A copper coin is likewise 
mentioned in the fourteenth century, 
in the Bajavali ', where it is termed 
carooshawpa ; the value of which 
U pham, without naminghis authority, 
says was “ about a pice and a half. 
— P. 136. 
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which they found in circulation on their frequent visits 
t 0 the emporium at Galle 1 ; but of these only a few very 
rare examples have been preserved, one of which bears 
the effigy and name of Lokaiswaira 2 , who usurped the 
throne during a period of anarchy about A. D. 1070. 
Numbers of small copper coins of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries have from time to time been dug up 
both in the interior and on the coast of the island. 3 A 
quantity of these which were found in 1848 by Lieu- 
tenant Evatt, when in command of a pioneer corps 
near the village of Ambogamoa, were submitted to 
Mr. Vaux of the British Museum, and prove to 
belong to the reign of Wijayo Bahu, a. d. 1071, Pra- 
krama I., a. d. 1153, the Queen Lilawatte, A. D. 11*97, 
King Sahasamallawa, a. d. 1200, Darmasoka, a. d. 1208, 
and Bhuwancka Baliu, a. d. 1303. These coins have 
one and all the same device on the obverse, — a rude 
standing figure of the Baja holding the trisula in his 
left hand, and a flower in the right. Ilis dress is a 
flowing robe, the folds of which are indicated rather 
than imitated by the artist ; and on the reverse the 
same figure is seated, the name in Nagari characters being 
placed beside the face. 4 



The Kandyans, by whom these coins are frequently 
found, give the copper pieces the name of Dambedenia 


1 Woo hed pern u Records of the 
Ming Dynasty,” a.d. 1522, B. lxviii. 
P- 5. Suh Wan keen tuny kaou , 
“ Antiquarian Researches,” B. 
ecxxxvi. p. 11. 

2 Two gold coins of Lokaiswaira 
nre in the collection of -the British 

Museum, and will be found described 
by Mr. Vaux in the 16th vol. of the 

Numismatic Chronicle , p. 121. 


3 There is a Singhalese coin figured 
in IUtY’s Ceylon , p. 245, the legend 
on which is turned unside down, but 
when reversed it reaus, u Sri Pa-ra - 
kra-ma Bahu.” 

4 Numismatic Chronicle , vol. xvi, 
p. 124. 
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chatties, and tradition, with perfect correctness, assigns 
them to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the 
kings of that period are believed to have had a mint at 
Dambedenia. 

A quantity of coins similar in every respect to those 
dug up in Ceylon have been found at Dipaldinia or 
Amarawati, on the continent of India, near the mouth of 
the Kistna ; a circumstance which might be accounted 
for by the frequent intercourse between Ceylon and the 
coast, but which is possibly referable to the fact re- 
corded in the Mahawanso that Prakrama I., after his 
successful expedition against the King of Pandya, caused 
money to be coined in his own name before retiring to 
Ceylon . 1 

Hook-money . — No ancient silver coin has yet been 
found, but specimens are frequently brought to light of 
the ridis, pieces of twisted silver wire, which from their 
being sometimes bent with a considerable curve have 
been called “ Fish-hook money.” These are occasionally 
impressed witli a legend, and for a time the belief 
obtained that they were a variety of ring-money 
peculiar to Ceylon . 2 Of late this error has been 


1 Mahawanso , c. lxxvi. pp. 298, 
299, Upham’s Trans. Tho circum- 
stance is exceedingly curious of 
coins of Prakrama, u identical ’ ' with 
those found at Dambedenia, in Cey- 
lon, having also been discovered at 
Dipaldinia, on tho opposite con- 
tinent ; and it goes far to confirm the 

accuracy of the Mahawanso as to the 
same king having coined money in 
both places. Those found in the 
latter locality form part of the Mac- 
kenzie Collection,- and have been 
figured in the Asiat. Researches , 
xvii. 59 7, and afterwards by Mr. 
Prinsep m the Joum. of the Asiat. 
Soc. of Bengal, vi. 301. See also a 
notice of Ceylon coins, in the Joum. 
As. Soc. Beng. iv. 673, vi. 218 ; Casie 
Ciiitty, in the Joum. of the Ceylon 
Asiat. Soc., 1847, p. 9, has given an 
account of a hoard of copper coins 


found at Calpentyn in 1839 ; and 
Mr. Justice Starke, in tho same 
journal, p. 149, has given a resume 
of the information generally pos- 
sessed as to the ancient coiris of the 
island. Prinsep's paper on Ceylon 
Coins will be found in vol. i. of the 
recent reprint of his Essays on In- 
dian Antiquities, p. 419. Lond. 1858. 

8 This error may be traced to thy 
French commentator on RraEYRO s 
History of Ceylon ? who describes the 
fish-hook money in use in the king- 
dom of Kandy, whilst the Portuguese 
held the ‘low country, as so sim- 
ple in its form that every man might 
make it for himself : “ Le Hoy de 
Candy avoit aussi permis a ses pea- 
pies de se servir d’une monnoye qae 
chacun peut fabriquer.” — Ch. x. p* 
81. 
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corrected ; the letters where they occur have been 
shown to be not Singhalese or Sanskrit, but Persian, 
and the tokens themselves have been proved to be- 
long to Laristan on the Persian Gulf, 
from the chief emporium of which, Gam- 
broon, they were brought to Ceylon in 
the course of Indian commerce ; chiefly 
by the Portuguese, who are stated by 
Van Cardaen to have introduced them 
in great quantities into Cochin and the 
ports of Malabar . 1 There they were hook money. 
circulated so freely that an edict of Pra- 
krama enumerates the ridi amongst the coins in which 
the taxes were assessed on land . 2 

In India they are called larins , and money in imita- 
tion of them, struck by the princes of Bijapur and by 
Sivaji, the founder of the Malirattas, were in circulation 
in the Dekkan as late as the seventeenth century . 3 



1 “ Les larins sont tout-a-fait com- 
modes et necessaires dans les Indes, 
surtout pour aclieter du poivre a 
Cochin, ou. l’on en fait ^rand dtat.” — 
Voyage mix Indes Orientates. Am- 
sterdam, a.d. 1716, vol. vi. p. 620. 

2 Rock-inscription at Danibool, 


a.d. 1200. The Rajavali mentions 
tlie ridis as in circulation in Ceylon 
at the period of the arrival of the 
Portuguese, a.d. 1505. — P, 27S. 

3 Prof. Wilson’s Remarks on Fish- 
hook Money , Numism. Chronic . 1854, 

p. 181. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ENGINEERING. 

It lias already been shown 1 that the natives of Ceylon 
received their earliest instruction in engineering from 
the Brahmans, who attached themselves to the fol- 
lowers of Wijayo and his immediate successors . 2 But 
whilst astonished at the vastness of conception obser- 
vable in the works executed at this early period, we 
are equally struck by the extreme simplicity of the 
means employed by their designers for carrying their 
plans into execution ; and the absence of all ingenious 
expedients for husbanding or effectively applying 
manual labour. The earth which forms their prodi- 
gious embankments was carried in baskets 3 by the 
labourers, in the same primitive fashion which prevails 
to the present day. Stones were detached in the 
quarry by the slow and laborious process of wedging, 
of which they still exhibit the traces ; and those intended 
for prominent positions * were carefully dressed with 
iron tools. For moving them no mechanical con- 
trivances were resorted to 4 , and it can only have been 
by animal power, aided by ropes and rollers, that vast 


1 See Vol. I. Tart iv. chap. ii. p. 
430. 

8 King Panduk&bhaya, b.c. 437, 
“ built a residence for the Brahman 
J6tiyo, the chief engineer.” — Malm - 
wansOy c. x. p. 66; 

3 Mahawamo, ch. xxiii. p. 144. 

4 The only instance of mechanism 
applied in aid of human labour is 


referred to in a passage of the Mu- 
hawansoy which alludes to a decree 
for u raising the water of the Abhava 
tank by means of machinery,” 111 
order to pour it over a dagoba during 
the solemnisation of a festival, b.c. 
20. — MahawamOy ch. xxxiv. p. 211 ; 
Uajarainacari , p. 61. 
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blocks like the great tablet at Pollanarrua were dragged 
to their required positions. 1 

Fortifications . — Of military engineering the Singha- 
lese had a very slight knowledge. Walled towns and 
fortifications are frequently spoken of, but the ascer- 
tained difficulty of raising, squaring, or carrying stones, 
points to the inference which is justified by the expres- 
sions of the ancient chronicles, that the walls they 
allude to, must have been earthworks 2 , and that the 
strength of their fortified places consisted in their inac- 
cessibility. The first recorded attempt at fortification 
was made by the Malabars in the second century before 
Christ for the defence of Wijitta-poora, which is described 
as having been secured by walls, a fosse, and a gate. 3 
Elala about the same period built “ thirty-two bul- 
warks ” at Anarajapoora 4 ; and Dutugaimunu, in com- 
mencing to besiege him in the city, followed his exam- 
ple, by throwing up a “ fortification in an open plain,” at 
a spot well provided with- wood and water. 5 

At a later time, the Malabars, when in possession of 
the northern portion of the island, formed a chain of 
strong “ forts ” from the eastern to the western coast, 
and the Singhalese, in imitation of them, occupied 
similar positions. The most striking example of me- 
diaeval fortification which still survives, is the imperish- 
able rock of Sigiri, north-east of Dambool, to which 
the infamous Kassyapa retired with his treasures, 
after the assassination of his father, king Dhatu Sena, 
a.d. 459; when having cleared its vicinity, and sur- 


1 No document is better calculated 
to impress the reader with a due 
appreciation of the indomitable per- 
severance of the Singhalese in works 
of engineering than the able report 
of Messrs. Adams, Chukchii/l, and 
Bailey, on the great Canal from 
EUahara to Gantmaiva , appended to 
the Ceylon Calendar for 1857. 

2 Makalantissa, who reigned B.c. 

VOL. I. n 


41, “ built a rampart seven cubits 
high, and dug a ditch round tJio 
capital.” — MaJunvanso , eh. xxxiv. p. 
210 . 

3 RajavaU, p. 212; Mahawanso , 
ch. xxv. p. 151. 

4 RajavaU, p. 187. 

5 RajavaU, p. 210 ; JSIahawanso, ch. 
xxv. p. 152. 

H 
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rounded it by a rampart, the figures of lions with which 
he decorated it, obtained for it the name of Sihagiri, 
the “Lion-rock.” But the real defences of Sigiri were 
its precipitous cliffs, and its naturally scarped walls, 
which it was not necessary to strengthen by any artificial 
structures. 

Their rocky hills, and the ahnost impenetrable forests 
which enveloped them, were in every age the chief 
security of the Singhalese ; and so late as the 12th 
century, the inscription engraved on the rock at 
Dambool, in describing the strength of the national 
defences under the King Kirti Nissanga, enumerates 
them as “ strongholds in the midst of forests, and those 
upon steep hills, and the fastnesses surrounded by 
water.” 1 4 

Thorn-gates . — The device, retained down to the 
period of the capture of Kandy by the British, when 
tjie passes into the hill country were defended by thick 
‘plantations of formidable thorny trees, appears to have 
prevailed in -the earliest times. The protection, of Ma- 
helo, a town assailed by Dutugaimunu, b.c. 162, consist- 
ing in its being “ surrounded on all sides with the thorny 
dadambo creeper, within which was a triple line of 
fortifications.” 2 

Bridges . — As to bridges, Ceylon had none till the 
end of the 13th century 3 , and Tumour conjectures 
that even then they were only formed of timber. 


1 T urnour’s Epitome anil Appen- 
dix , p. 95. 

u Mahaivanso, eh. xxv. p. 153. 

When Albuquerque attacked Ma- 
lacca in a. I). 1511, the chief who 
defended the place “ covered the 
streets with poisoned thorns, to gore 
the Portuguese coming in.” Faria 
y Souza, vol. i. p. 180. Valentyn, 
in speaking of the dominions of the 
King of Kandy during the Dutch 
"occupation of the Low Country, de- 
scribes tho density of the forests, 
“ which not only serve to divide the 


earldoms one from another, but, above 
all, tend to the fortification of the 
country, on which account no one 
dare, on pain of death, to thin or root 
out a tree, more than to permit a 
passage for one- man at a time, it 
being impossible to pass through the 
rest thereof.” — Valent yn, . Ouden 
Nicuw Oost-Indien, <£*<?., cb. i. p- • 
Knox gives a curious account o 
these “thorn-gates.” (Part. ii. chap, 
vi. p. 45.) r 

3 Turnouts Epitome and Aotc*, 
p. 72. Major Forbes says, however, 
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At a later period stone pillars were used in pairs, on 
which slabs were horizontally rested, in order to form 
a roadway 1 , but the principle of the arch appears 
never to have been employed in bridge building. 
Ferries, and the taxes on crossing by them, are alluded 
to down to a very late period amongst other sources of 
revenue . 2 

In forming the bunds of their reservoirs and of the 
stone dams which they drew across the rivers that were 
to supply them with water, they were accustomed, witli 
incredible toil, infinitely increased by the imperfection 
of, tools and implements, to work a raised moulding 
in front of the blocks of stone, so that each course was 
retained in position, not alone by its own weight, but 
by the difficulty of forcing it forward by pressure from 
behind. 

The conduits by which? the accumulated waters were 
distributed, required to be constructed . under the bed 
of the lake, so that the egress should be certain and" 
equal 3 , as long as any water remained in the tank. 
To effect this, they were cut in many instances through 
solid granite ; and their ruins present singular illustra- 
tions of determined perseverance, undeterred by the 
most discouraging difficulties, and unrelieved by the 
slightest appliance of ingenuity to diminish the toil ot 
excavation. 

It cannot but exalt our opinion of a people, to find that, 
under disadvantages so signal, they were capable of form- 
ing such a work as the Kalawcva tank, between Anaraja- 


tliere is reason to believe that the 
remains of stone piers across the 
Kalawa-oya, on the line between 
Kornegalle and Anarajapoora, are the 
ruins of the bridge erected by King 
Maha Sen, a.d. 301. 

1 Mahaiixmso, ch. lxxxv. Upham’s 
translation, pp. 340, 349; Rojaratna- 
can, pp. 104, 131. 


2 Mahawamo , ch. xxiii. pp. 130, 
38, ch. xxv. p. 150; Rujarutnacari , 

• l 12 - 

3 The Lake of Albano presents an 
xample of a conduit or “emissary ’ 
f this peculiar construction to draw 
ff the water. It is upwards of 0000 
set in length. A similar emissary 

a like purpose at Lake Nemi. 


ii ii 2 
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poora and Dambool, which Turnour justly says, is the 
greatest of the ancient works in Ceylon. This enor- 
mous reservoir was forty miles in circumference, with 
an embankment twelve miles in extent, and the spill- 
water, ineffectual for the purpose designed, is “ one of 
the most stupendous monuments of misapplied human 
labour.” 1 

When to such inherent deficiencies were added the 
alarms of frequent invasion and all the evils of almost 
incessant occupation by a foreign enemy, it is only sur- 
prising that .the Singhalese preserved so long the degree 
of expertness in engineering to which they had originally 
attained. No people in any age or country had so 
great practice and experience in the construction of 
works for irrigation ; and so far had the renown of their 
excellence in this branch - reached, that in the eighth 
century, the king of Kashmir, Djaya-pida, “ sent to 
Qeylon for engineers to form a lake .” 2 But after the 
reign of Prakrama I., the decline was palpable and pro- 
gressive. No great works, either of ornament or 
utility, no temples nor inland lakes, were constructed by 
his successors ; and it is remarkable, that even during 
his own reign, artificers were brought from the coast 
of India to repair the monuments of Anarajapoora . 3 
The last great work attempted for irrigation was pro- 
bably the Giant’s tank, north-east of Aripo ; but so much 
had practical science declined, that after an enormous 
expenditure of labour in damming up the Mocsellcy 
river, whose waters were to have been diverted to the 


1 Tuhnour’s Mahawanso, Index, 
p. xi. This stupendous work was 
constructed a.d. 469. Mahciwanso, 
ch. xxxviii. p. 26G. 

2 A.D. 746. Rajataringini , b. iv. 

si. 602, 606. 

3 Mahawanso, Upham’s transl., ch. 
Ixxv. p. 294. This passage in the 
Mahawanso might seem to imply that 


it was as an act of retribution that 
Malabars, by whom the monuments 
had been injured, were compelled to 
restore them. But in ch. lxxvii. it 
is stated that they were brought from 
India for this purpose, because it 
u had been found impracticable by 
other kings to renew and repair 
them.” — P. 306. 
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lake, it was discovered that the levels were unsuitable, 
and the work was abandoned in despair. 1 

The talents of the civil engineer were likewise em- 
ployed in providing for the health and comfort of their 
towns and the Dipawanso , a chronicle earlier in point of 
date than the Mahawanso , relates that Wasablia, who 
reigned between a.d. 66 and 110, constructed a tunnel 
(“ um-maggo ”) for the purpose of supplying Anarajapoora 
with water. 2 

1 For an account of the present 2 Joitrn. Asiat. Soc. Bcny. yol. vii, 
condition of the Giant’s Tank, see p. 933. 

Vol. II. Part x. ch. ii. 


II h 3 
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chap, m 

THE FINE ARTS. 

Music. — The science and practice of the fine arts were 
never very highly developed amongst a people whose 
domestic refinement became arrested at a very early 
stage ; and whose efforts in that direction were almost 
wholly confined to the exaltation of the national faith, 
and the embellishment of its temples and monuments. 

Their knowledge of music was derived from the 
Hindus, by whom its study was regarded as of equal 
importance with that of medicine and astronomy; and 
hence amongst the early Singhalese, along with the 
other “ eighteen sciences,” 1 music was taught as an 
essential part of the education of a prince. 2 3 

But unlike the soft melodies of Hindustan, whose 
characteristic is their gentle and soothing effect, the 
music of the Singhalese appeal’s to have consisted of 
sound rather than of harmony ; modulation and ex- 
pression having been at all times subordinate to volume 
and metrical effect. 

Reverberating instruments were their earliest inven- 
tions for musical purposes, and those most frequently 
alluded to in their chronicles are drums, resembling 
the tom-toms used in the temples to the present day. 
The same variety of form prevailed then as now, and 


1 This fact is curious, seeing that 
at the present day the cultivation of 
music (belongs to one of the lowest 

castes in Ceylon. 

3 Mahmvanso, ch. lxiv . ; Upham’s 


version, p. 250. An ingenious pap^ 1 ’ 
on Singhalese Music, by Mr. Louis 
Nell, is printed in the Joum. of the 
Ceylon branch of the Roy. Asiat. Soc. 
for 1856-8, p. 200. 
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the Rajavali relates, in speaking of the army of Dutu- 
gaimunu, that in its march the 66 rattling of the sixty- 
four kinds of drums made a noise resembling thunder 
breaking on the rock from behind which the sun rises.” 1 
The band of Devenipiatissa, b. c. 307, was called the 
tulawachava , from the multitude of drums ^ : chank- 
shells conti ibuted to swell the din, both in warfare ® 
and in religious worship 4 ; choristers added their 
voices 5 ; and the triumph of effect consisted in “ the 
united crash of every description, vocal as well as in- 
strumental.” 6 * * * * Although “a full band ” is explained 
in the Maliawanso to imply a combination of u all 
descriptions of musicians,” no flutes or wind instru- 
ments are particularised, and the incidental mention of 
a harp only occurs in the reign of Dutugaimunu, b.c. 
101. Joinville says, that certain musical principles 
weie acknowledged in Ceylon at an early period, and 
that “ pieces are to be seen in some of the old Pali 


1 Rajavali, pp. 217, 210. At the 
present day, there are four or five 
varieties of drums in use : — the tom- 
tom or tam-a-tom, properly so-called, 
which consists of two cylinders placed 
side by side, and is beaten with two 
sticks ; — the daelle, a single cylinder 
struck with a stick at one end, and 
with the hand at the other ; — the on- 
darfle, which is held in the left hand, 
mid struck with the right;— and the 
vcrn, which is suspended from the 
ucuter s neck, and struck with both 
hands, one at each end, precisely as a 
similar instrument is shown in some 
ot the Egyptian monuments. 

3 M ahaioanso , ch. xvii. p. 104. 
b.c. 161. Mahawamo , ch. xxv. I 
p. 154. * 



AN: ll:', NT KOYITTAN AND MODK11N SINU LA 
lksk Ton run « iATi.na 


5 20. Rajavali, p. 51. 

Mahawamo, ch. xxv. p. 157. 

Mahawamo , ch. xxvi. p. 186. 

Mahawamo, ch. xxx. p. 180 
, Ail ° following passage in Upu vm’i 

ranslation .or the Mahawamo, ch 
- 11 ; -1. i. p. 274, would convej 

e 1( * ea fh&t the ^Eolian harp was 

leant, or some arrangement oi 


strings calculated to elicit similar 
sounds: — “ TJie king Prakrama built 
a palace at the city of Pollanarrua ; 
and the stone works were carved in 
the shape of flowers and creeping 
plants, with golden networks which 
gave harmonious sounds, as if they 
were moved by the air” 


h h 4 
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books in regular notation; the gamut, which was 
termed septa souere , consisting of seven notes , and ex- 
pressed not by signs , but in letters equivalent to their 
pronunciation, sa, ri , ga, me , qa, de, ni l At the 
present day, harmony is still superseded by sound, 
the singing of the Singhalese being a nasal whine, not 
unlike that of the Arabs. Flutes, almost insusceptible 
of modulation, chanks, which ^ive forth a piercing 
scream, and the overpowering roll of tom-toms, con- 
stitute the music of the temples ; and all day long the 
women of a family will sit round a species of timbrel, 
called rabani , and produce from it the most monotonous, 
but to their ear, most agreeable noises, by drumming 
with the fingers. 

Painting. — Painting, whether historical or imaginative, 
is only mentioned in connection with the decoration of 
temples, and no examples survive of sufficient antiquity 
to exhibit the actual state of the art at any remote 
period. But enough is knowu t)f the trammels imposed 
upon all art, to show that from the earliest times, imagi- 
nation and invention were prohibited by the priesthood ; 
and although execution and facility may have varied at 
different eras, design and composition were stationary 
and unalterable. 

Like the priesthood of Egypt, those of Ceylon regu- 
lated the mode of delineating the effigies of their divine 
teacher,* by a rigid formulary, with which they com- 
bined corresponding directions for the drawing of the 
human figure in connection with sacred subjects. In 
the relics of Egyptian painting and sculpture, we find 
“ that the same formal outline, the same attitudes and 
postures of the body, the same conventional modes of 
representing the different parts, were adhered to at the 
latest, as at the earliest periods. No improvements 
were admitted ; no attempts to copy nature or to give 
proper action to the limbs. Certain rules and certain 


1 JoiNYILLE, Asiat. Researches, vol. vii. p. 488. 
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models had been established by law, and the faulty^ 
ceptions of early times were copied and perpetuated by 
every succeeding artist.” 1 

The same observations apply, almost in the same terms, 
to the paintings of the Singhalese. The historical 
delineations of the exploits of Gotama Buddha and of 
his disciples and attendants, which at the present day 
cover the walls of the temples and wiharas, follow, with 


rigid minuteness, pre-existing illustrations of the sacred 
narratives. They appear to have been copied, with a 
devout adherence to colour, costume, and detail, from 


designs which from time immemorial have represented 
the same subjects ; and emaciated ascetics, distorted 
devotees, beatified simpletons, and malefactors in torment, 
are depicted with a painful fidelity, akin to modern 
pre-Raphaelitism. 

Owing to this discouragement of invention, one series 
of pictures is so servile an imitation of another, that 
design has never improved in Ceylon ; one scene is but 
the facsimile of a previous one, and each may almost 
be regarded as an exponent of the state of the art at any 
preceding period . 2 3 


1 Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s An- 

cient Egyptians , vol. iii. ch. x. p. 87, 
204. 

3 The Egyptians and Singhalese 
were not, however, the only authori- 
ties who overwhelmed invention by 
ecclesiastical conventionalism. The 
early artists of Greece were not at 
liberty to follow the bent of their 
own genius, or to depart from esta- 
blished regulations in representing 
the figures of the gods. In the 
middle ages, the influence of the 
churches, Doth of Rome and Byzan- 
tium, was productive of a similar 
result ; ana although the Latins 
early emancipated tnemselves, the 
painters of the Greek church, to 
the present hour, labour under the 
identical trammels which crippled 
art at Constantinople a thousand 
years ago. M. Djdron, who visited 


the churches and monasteries of 
Greece in 18.30, makes the remark 
that “ni lo temps ni lo lieu ne font 
rien a 1’artGrec: au XVIII 0 sieole, lo 
peintre Moreote continue et caique 
lo peintre Vdndtien du X e , le peintre 
Atlionite du V c on Vl e . Lo costume 
des personnages est partout et oil 
tout temps le memo, non-seulement 
pour la forme, mais pour la couleur, 
mais pour le dessin, mais j usque 
pour te nombre et l’($paisseur des 
plis. On ne saurait pousser pins 
loin l’exactitude traditionelle, l’escla- 
vage du pass<5.” (Manuel Icono - 
graphic ChrUienne Grecquc et Latin , 
p. ix.) The explanation of this fact 
is striking. Mount Athos is the 
grand manufactory of pictures for 
the Greek churches throughout the 
world; and M. Didron found the 
artists producing, with the servility 
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Hence even the most modern embellishments in the 
temples have an air of remote antiquity. The colours 
are tempered with gum ; and but for their inferiority 
in drawing the human figure, as compared with the 
Egyptians, and their defiance of the laws of perspective 
their inharmonious tints, coupled with the whiteness 
of the ground-work, would remind one of similar pecu- 
liarities in the paintings in the Tbebaid, and the caves 
of Beni Hassan. 

Fa Hian describes in the fourth century precisely 
the same series of subjects and designs which are deli- 
neated in the temples of the present day, and taken 
from the transformation of Buddha. With hundreds of 
these, he says, painted in appropriate colours and ex- 
ecuted in imitation of fife, the king caused both sides 
of the road to be decorated on the occasion of religious 
processions . 1 


and almost the rapidity of machi- 
nery, endless facsimiles of pictures 
in rigid conformity with a recognised 
code of instructions drawn up under 
ecclesiastical authority and entitled 
'lipfd live ia rtjQ Zu)y pa$iicr/c, “ The 
Guide for Painting,’’ a literal trans- 
lation of which he has published. 
This very curious manuscript con- 
tains minute directions for the 
figures, costume, and attitude of the 
sacred characters, and for the pre- 
paration of many hundreds of histo- 
rical subjects required for tho de- 
coration of churches. The artist, 
when solicited by M. Didron to 
sell “ cette bible de son art,” na- 
ively refused, on the simple ground 
that “s’il se depQuillait de ce livre, 
il ne pourrait plus rien faire; en 
perdant son Guide, il perdait son 
art, il perdait ses yeux et ses mains” 
(ib. p. xxiii). It was not till the 
fifteenth centuiy that tho painters of 
Italy shook themselves free of the 
authority of the Latin church in 
matters of art. The second coimcil 
of Nice arrogates to the Roman 
church the authority in such mat- 
ters still retained by the Greek ; 


“non est imaginum stmetura pictn- 
rum inventio sed ecclesiro catholicje 
probata legislatio et traditio.” In 
'Spain, the sacro-pictorial law, under 
tho title of Pictor Chridianus, was 
promulgated, in 1730, by Fray Juan 
de Ayala, a monk of the order of 
Mercy; and such subjects are dis- 
cussed as the shape of the true cross ; 
whether one or two angels should sit 
on the stone by the sepulchre P and 
whether the Devil should be drawn 
with horns and a tail ? In the Na- 
tional Gallery of London there is a 
painting of tho Holy Family by I3e- 
nozzo Gozzoli, and Sir Charles L. 
Eostlake has permitted me to see a 
contract between the painter and his 
employer a.d. 1401, in which every 
figure is literally “made to order,” 
its attitude bespoke, and its place 
in the composition distinctly agreed 
for. One clause, however, contem- 
plates progress, and binds tho painter 
to make the piece his chef d’oeuvre— 
“che detta dipentura exceda ogni 
buona dipintura infino aqui facto per 
detto Benozzo.” 

1 Foe Koue Ki t cli. xxxviii. p. 335. 
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Amongst the most renowned of the Singhalese masters, 
was the King Dctu Tissa, a.d. 330, “a skilful carver, 
who executed many arduous undertakings in painting, 
and taught it to his subjects. He modelled a statue of 
Buddha so exquisitely that he seemed to have been 
inspired ; and for it he made an altar, and gilt an 
edifice inlaid with ivory.” 1 Among the presents sent 
by the King of Ceylon, (a.d. 459) to the Emperor of 
China, the Tsih foo ynen kwei , a chronicle compiled by 
imperial command, particularises a picture of Buddha. 2 
The colours employed in decorating their temples are 
mixed in tempera , as were those used in the ancient 
paintings in Egypt ; the claim of the Singhalese to the 
priority of invention in the mixture of colours with oil, 
is adverted to elsewhere. 3 

Sculpture. — In style Singhalese sculpture was even 
more conventional and less imaginative that their paint- 
ing; since the subjects to. which it was confined were 
almost exclusively statues of Buddha 4 , and its efforts 
were mere repetitions of tlie three orthodox attitudes 
of the great archetype — sitting , as when in deep medi- 
tation, under the sacred Bo-tree ; standing , as when 
exhorting his multitudinous disciples ; and reclining , in 
the enjoyment of the everlasting repose of “nirwana.” 
In each and all of these the details are identical ; the 
length of the ears, the proportions of the arms, fingers, 
and toes ; the colour of the eyes, and the curls of the 
hair 5 6 being repeated with wearisome iteration. To such 


1 Mahawanso, cli. xxxvii. p. 242. 

2 B. li. p . 7. 

3 See the chapter on the Fine Ails, 
Vol. I. p. 490. 

4 Mention is made of a figure of 
an elephant ( Hajavali , p. 242), and 

ef a horse ( Mahawanso , cli. xxxix. 
Iurnour’s manuscript translation), 
ai \d a carved bull as amongst the 
ruins of Anarajapoora. 

6 M. Arel Kemusat has devoted 
a section of his Melanges Asiatiqucs, 


1825, vol. i. p. 100, to combating 
the conjecture of Sir W. Jonks in 
his third Dissertation on the Hindus, 
drawn from the curled, or rather the 
woolly hair represented in Ids sta- 
tues, that Buddha drew his descent 
from an African origin. ( Works, vol. 
i. p. 12.) Another ground for bir VV . 
Jones’s conjecture was the large, 
ears which are usually characteristic 
of the statues of Buddha. But it is 
curious that one of the peculiar tea- 
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an extent were these multiplied, and with an adherence 
so rigid to the same recognised models, that the Rajamli 
ventures to ascribe to one king the erection of “ seventy- 
two thousand statues of Buddha,” an obvious error \ but 
indicative, nevertheless, that the real amount must have 
been prodigious, in order to obtain credence for the 
exaggeration. Many other sovereigns are extolled in 
the national annals, who rendered their reigns illustrious 
by the multiplicity of statues which they placed in the 
temples. It was doubtless from this incessant study of 
one and the same figure, that the artists of Ceylon 
attained to a facility and superiority in producing statues 
of Buddha, that rendered them famous throughout the 
countries of Asia, in which his religion prevailed. The 
early historians of China speak in raptures of works of 
this kind, obtained from Singhalese sculptors in the fourth 
and fifth centuries; they were eagerly sought after by 
all the surrounding nations ; and one peculiarity in their 
execution consisted in so treating the features, that 
u on standing at about ten paces distant they appeared 
truly brilliant, but the lineaments gradually disappeared 
on a nearer approach.” 2 

The labours of the sculptor and painter were com- 
bined in producing these images of Buddha, which are 
always coloured in imitation of life, each tint of his 
complexion and hair being in religious conformity witli 
divine authority, and the ceremony of “ painting of the 
eyes,” 3 is always observed by the devout Buddhists as 
a solemn festival. 

Many of the works which were thus executed were 
either golden 4 or gilt, with brilliants inserted in the 


tures ascribed to the Singhalese by 
the early Greek writers was tlio 
possession of pendulous ears, possibly 
occasioned by their heavy ear-rings." 

1 Rajavali, p. 255. Most of these 
were built of terra-cotta and cement 
covered with chunam, preparatory 
to being painted. See p. 478. 


2 Wei shoo, a “ History of the Wei 

Tartar Dynasty,” written a.d. 590. 
B. cxiv. p. 9. , 

3 Mahawanso, ch. lxxii.j Ufham s 
version, vol. i. p. 275. 

4 Mahawanso, ch. xxx. pp- 

182 ; llajaratnacari, pp. 47, 48; ■««- 
javali, p. 237. 
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eves, and the draperies enriched with jewels . 1 Fa Hiax 
in the 4th century, speaks of a figure of Buddha 
upwards of twenty-three feet in height, formed out of 
blue jasper, and set with precious stones, that sparkled 
w ith singular splendour, and which bore in its right 
hand a pearl of priceless value. 2 This may possibly 
have been the statue of which the Maliawanso speaks 
in like terms of admiration : “ the eye formed by a 
jewel from the royal head-dress, each curl of the hair by 
a sapphire, and the lock in the .centre of the forehead by 
threads of gold. 3 

Ivory also and sandal- wood 4 , as well as copper and 
bronze, served as materials for statues ; but granite 
was the substance most generally selected, except in 
the rare instances where the temple and the statue 
together were hewn out of the living rock, on which 
occasions gneiss was most generally selected. Such are 
the statues at Polknarrua, at Mihintala, and at the 
Aukana Wihara, nbar Wijittapoora. A still more 
common expedient, which is employed to the present 
time, was to form the -figures of Buddha with pieces of 
burnt clay joined together by cement ; and coated with 
highly polished chunam, in order to prepare the surface 
for the painter. In this ^manner were most probably 
produced the 46 seventy-tw.Cythousand statues ” ascribed to 
Mihindo Y. *• 

Figures of elephants were similarly formed at an early 
period. 5 An image of Buddha so composed in the 12th 
century, is still standing at Pollanarrua 6 , and every 


1 Mahawanso, ch. xxxviii. p. 258. 

2 “ Parmi toutes les clioses preei- 

euses qu’on y voit, il n’y a uno image 

do jaspe bleu haute do deux tchang : 

tout son corps est fonntS des sept 

choses prdcieuses ; elle est 6tincel- 
lante de splendeur et plus majesteuse 
qu’on ne saurait l’exprimcr. Dans 
la main droite elle tient une perle 
d’un prix inestimable.” — Foe Roue 
Ki } ch, xxxviii. p. 333. 


3 A.n. 450. Mahnwnmo, Hi. xvxviii. 
p. 258. Another statue of gold, with 
the features and members appropri- 
ately coloured in gems, is spoken of in 
the second century u. c. ( Mahawanso } 
ch. xxx. p. 180.) 

* Rajaratnacari, p. 72. 

5 a.d. 432. Rajaratnacari , p. 74. 

0 Possibly the u standing figure 
of Buddha ' mentioned in the Raja- 
vali } p. 253. 
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temple has one or , more effigies, either sedent, erect, or 
recumbent, carefully modelled in cemented clay, and 
coloured after life. - 

Architecture . — In * Ceylon, as in Egypt, Assyria, and 
India, the ruins which survive to attest the character of 
ancient architecture are exclusively sacred, witli the 
exception of occasional traces of the residences of theo- 
cratic royalty ; but everything has perished which 
could have afforded an idea of the dwellings and 
domestic architecture of the people. The cause of this 
is to be traced in the perishable nature of the sun-dried 
clay, of which the walls of the latter were composed. 
Added to this, in Ceylon there were the pride of rank 
and the pretensions of the priesthood, which, whilst they 
led to lavish expenditure of the wealth of the king- 
dom upon palaces and monuments, and the employment 
of stone in the erection of temples 1 and monasteries, for- 
bade the people to construct their dwellings of any other 
material than sun-baked earth. 2 This practice continued 
to the latest period ; and nothing struck the British army 
of occupation with more surprise on entering the city 
of Kandy, after its capture in 1815, than to find the 
palaces and temples alone constructed of stone, whilst 
<thc streets and private houses were formed of mud and 
thatch. « 

Though stone is abundant in Ceylon, it was but 
sparingly used in the- Ancient buildings. Squared 
stones 8 were occasionally employed, but large slabs 
seldom occur, except in the fdtmdations of dagobas. 
The vast quantity of material required for such struc- 
tures, the cost of quarrying and carriage, and the want 
of mechanical aids to raise ponderpus blocks into posi- 
tion, naturally led to the substitution of bricks for the 
upper portion of the superstructure. 

There is evidence to show that wedges were employed 


1 Rajaratnacari, pp. 78, 70. 
3 Raj avali, p. 222. 


3 Majavali, p. 210; VAUSimrsr, M 
cn Nicuw Oost-Indien , ch. iii. p* 45. 
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in detaching the blocks in the quarry; and the amount 
of labour devoted to the preparation of those in whicli 
strength, irrespective of ornament,* was essential, is 
shown in the remains of the sixteen hundred undressed 
pillars 1 which supported the Brazen Palace at Anara- 
japoora, and in the eighteen hundred stone steps, many 
of them exceeding ten feet in length, whicli led from 
the base of the mountain to the vqry summit of Mihin- 
tala. A single piece of granite lies at Anarajapoora 
hollowed into an “ elephant trough,” with ornamental 
pilasters, which measures ten feet in length by six wide 
and two deep ; and amongst the ruins of Pollanarrua 
a still more remarkable slab, twenty-five feet in length 
by six broad and two feet thick, bears an inscription of 
the 12th century, which records that it was brought 
from a distance of more than thirty miles. 

The majority of the columns at Anarajapoora are of 
dressed stone, octangular and of extremely graceful 
proportions. They 'were used in pro- 
fusion to form circular colonnades 
around the principal dagobas, and the 
vast numbers which still remain up- 
right, are one of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the place, and justify the 
expression of Knox, when, speaking of 
similar groups elsewhere, he calls them 
a “ world of hewn stone pillars/’ 2 

Allusions in the Maliawanso show 
that extreme care was taken in the 
preparation of bricks for the dagobas. 3 
Major Skinner, whose official duties as 
engineer to the government have ren- 
dered him familiar with all parts of 

L . COLUMN ATAMARA- 

Ceylon, assures me that the bricks m J * U ' 00 * A 



The Rajavali states that these 8 Knox, Relation , 
rough pillars were originally covered ch. ii. p. 1G5. 
with copper, p. 222/ 3 Mahawanso , ch. 

ch. xxix. p. 1<39, &c. 


vol. v. pt. iv. 
xxviii. p. 1G5 , 
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every ruin he has seen, including the dagobas at Ana- 
raj apoora, Bintenne, and* Pollanarrua, have been fired 
with so much skill that exposure through successive 
centuries has but slightly affected their sharpness and 
consistency. 

The sand for mortar was “ pounded, sifted, and 
ground on a grinding-stone ; ” 1 the 44 cloud-coloured 
stones ,” 2 used to form the immediate receptacle in 
which the sacred relic was enclosed, were said to have 
been imported from India ; and the 64 nawanita ” clay, in 
which these were imbedded, was believed to have been 
brought from the mythical Anotattho lake in the Hima- 
layas . 3 

Dagobas . - — The process of building the Buanwelle 
dagoba is thus minutely described in the Mahawanso : 
44 That the structure might endure for ages, a foundation 
was excavated to the depth of one hundred cubits, and 
the round stones were trampled by enormous elephants, 
whose feet were protected by leather cases. Over this 
the monarch spread the sacred clay, and on it laid the 
bricks, and over them a coating of astringent cement, 
above this a layer of sand-stones, and on all a plate of 
iron. Over this was a large pholika (crystallised 
stone), then a plate of brass, eight inches thick, em- 
bedded in a cement made of the gum of the wood-apple 
tree, diluted in the water of -the small red coco-nut.” 4 

The shape of /these ‘huge mounds of masonry was 
originally hemispherical, being that best calculated to 
prevent the growth of grass or other yeeds on objects so 


1 Mahawanso , ch. xxx. p. 175. 

2 The “cloud-coloured stone” may 

possibly have been marble, but no 
traces of marble have been found in 
the ruins. Diodorus, in describing 
some of the monuments of Egypt 
alludes to a “party-coloured” stone, 
htt'ovirotKtXov, which likewise remains 
without identification. — Diodorus, 1. 

i. c. lvii. 


3 Mahawanso , ch. xxix. p. 199 ; 
ch. xxx. p. 179. 

4 Mahawanso , ch. xxix. p. 199; 
ch. xxx. p. 178. The internal struc- 
ture of the Sanchi tope at Bilsah in 
Central India presents the arrange- 
ment here described, the bricks being 
laid in mud, but externally it is faced 
with dressed stone. 
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sacred. Dutugaimunu, according to the Mahawanso , 
when about to build the Ruanwelle* dagoba, consulted a 
mason as to the most suitable form, who, “ filling a 
golden dish with water, and taking some in the palm of 
his hand, caused a bubble in the form of a coral bead to 
rise on the surface ; and he replied to the king, 4 In this 
form will I construct it.’” 1 

Two dagobas at Anarajapoora, the Abay-a-giri and 
Jeyta-wana-rama, still retain their original outline, — the 
Ruanwell<5, from age and decay, has partly lost it, — and 
the Thupa-ramaya is flattened on the top as if suddenly 
brought to a close, and the Lanka-ramaya is shaped like 
a bell. 

Monasteries and Wiharas. — According to the annals 
of Ceylon the construction of dwellings for the de- 
votees of Buddha preceded the erection of temples for 
his worship. Originally the anchorite selected a cave 
or some shelter in the forest as his place of repose or 
meditation. 2 In the Rajavali Devenipiatissa is said to 
have 64 caused caverns to be cut in the solid rock at 
the sacred place of Mihintala ; ” 3 and these are the 
earliest residences for the higher orders of the priest- 
hood in Ceylon, of which a record has been preserved. 
A less costly substitute was found in the erection of 
detached huts of the rudest construction, in which 
may be traced the embryo of the Buddhist mon- 
astery ; and the king Walagambahu was the first, 
B.c. 89, to gather these scattered residences into groups 
and “ build wiharas in unbroken ranges, conceiving 
that thus their “repairs would be more easily ef- 
fected.” 4 

\ Mahawanso, eh. xxx. p. 175. row of Halyattes, which, in the pro- 
ems legend as to the origin of the gress of the constructive arts, came 
semicircular form of the dagoba is at to be converted into brickwork. — 
variance with the conjecture of Major Eleven Years in Ceylon , v. i. p. 222. 

Borbes, that these vast structures 3 Mahawanso , c. xxx. p. 1/4. 

were merely an advance on the 3 Rajavali, p. 184. 

mounds of earth similar to the bar- 4 Mahawanso, oh. xxxiii. p. 207, 

VOL. I. J I 
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"Simplicity and retirement were at all times the cha- 
racteristics of these retreats, which rarely aspired to 
architectural display ; and the only recorded instance of 
extravagance in this particular was the “ Brazen Palace ” 
at Anarajapoora, with its sixteen hundred columns ; an 
edifice which, though nominally a dwelling for the priest- 
hood, appears to have been in reality a vast suite of halls 
for their assemblies and festivals, and a sanctuary for the 
safe custody of their jewels and treasure. 1 

Allusions are occasionally made to other edifices more 
or less fantastic in their design and structure, such as 
“ an apartment built on a single pillar,” 2 a “ house of 
an octangular form,” built in the 12th century 3 , and 
another of an “ oval,” shape 4 , erected by Prakrama I. 

Palaces. — The royal residences as they were first 
constructed, must have consisted of very .few chambers, 
since mention is made in the Mahawanso of the ear- 
liest which contained “many apartments,” having been 
built by randukabhaya, b.c. 4B7. 5 But within two 
centuries afterwards, Dutugaimunu conceived the mag- 
nificent idea of the Loha Pasada, with its quadrangle 
one hundred cubits square, and a thousand dormitories 
with ornamental windows. 6 This palace was in its 
turn surpassed by the castle of Prakrama I. at Polla- 
narrua, which, according to the Mahawanso , “ was seven 
stories high, consisting of five thousand rooms, lined 


1 Mahawanso , ch. xxvii. p. 163. 

Like the “ nine-storied ” pagodas of 

China, the palace of “the Lowa Maya 

Paya” was originally nine stories in 

height, and Fergusson, from the ana- 

logy of Buddhist buildings in other 
countries, supposes that these dimi- 
nished in succession as the building 
arose, till the outline of the whole 
assumed the form of a pyramid 
( Handbook of Architecture, b. i. ch. 
iii. p. 44.) In this he is undoubtedly 
correct, and a building still existing, 
though in ruins, at Pollanarrua, and 


known as the Sat-mal-pasado , or the 
“ seven- stw'ied palace ,” probably built 
by Prakrama, about the year 1170, 
serves to support his conjecture. 
See a description of it, part x. ch. i. 
vol. ii. 

3 B.c. 504, Mahawanso , ch. ix. p. 
56 ; ch. lxxii. Upham’s version, p. 
274. 

3 Rajaratnacari, p. 105. 

4 Mahawanso , ch. lxxii. Upham’s 
version, p. 274. 

5 Ibid.y ch. x. p. 66. 

6 Ibid,, ch. xxvii. p. 163. 
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with hundreds of stone columns, and outer hall& of an 
oval shape, with large and small gates, staircases, and 
glittering walls.” 1 

In what now remains of these buildings at Anaraja- 
poora, there is no trace to be found of an arch, truly 
turned and secured by its keystone ; but at Pollanarrua 
there are several examples of the false arch, produced 
by the progressive projection of the layers of brick . 2 * 

The finest specimens of ancient brickwork are to be 
seen amongst the ruins of the latter city, where the ma- 
terial is compact and smooth, and the edges sharp and 
unworn. The mortar shows the remains of the pearl 
oyster-shells from which it was burnt, and the chunam 
with which the walls were coated, still clings to some of 
the towers, and retains its angularity and polish . 8 

Of the details of external and internal decoration 
applied to these buildings, descriptions are given which 
attest a perception of taste, however distorted by the 
exaggerations of oriental design. “ Gilded tiles ” 4 * in 
their bright and sunny atmosphere, must have had a 
striking effect, especially when surmounting walls de- 
corated with beaded mouldings, and festooned with 
“ carvings in imitation of creeping plants and flowers.” 6 

Carving in stone. — Carving appears to have been 
practised at a very early period with singular success ; 
but in later times it became so deteriorated, that there 
is little difficulty at the present day, in pronouncing on 
the superiority of the specimens remaining at Anaraja- 
poora, over those which are to be found amongst the 
ruins of the later capitals, Follanarrua, Yapahu, or 
Kornegalle. The author of the Mahawanso dwells 


1 Mahawanso, ch. lxxii. Upham’s 
version, p. 274. 

2 Forbes’s Eleven Years in Ceylon, 

vol. i. ch. xvii. p. 414. 

8 Expressions in the Mahawanso, 

oh. xxvii. p. 104, show that as early 

i i 


as the 2nd century, B.C., the Singha- 
lese were acquainted with this beau- 
tiful cement, which is susceptible of 
a polish almost equal to marble. 

4 Rajavali, p. 73. 

5 Mahawanso, ch. lxxn. p. 274. 

2 
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with obvious satisfaction on his descriptions of the 
“ stones covered with flowers and creeping plants .” 1 
Animals are constantly introduced in the designs ex- 
ecuted on stone, and a mythical creature, called tech- 
nically malcara-torana , is conspicuous, especially on door- 
ways and balustrades, with the head of an elephant, the 
teeth of a crocodile, the feet of a lion, and the tail of a 
fish. 

At the entrance to the great wihara, at Anarajapoora, 
there is now lying on the ground a semi-circular slab 
of granite, the ornaments of which are designed in ex- 
cellent taste, and executed with singular skill ; elephants, 
lions, horses, and oxen, forming the outer border ; that 
within consisting of a row of the “hanza,” or sacred 
goose ; a bird that is equally conspicuous on the vast 
tablet, one of the wonders of Pollanarrua, before alluded 
to . 2 

Taken in connection with the proverbial contempt for 
the supposed stolidity of the goose^ there is something 
still unexplained in the extraordinary honours .paid to 
it by the ancients, and the veneration in which it is 
held to the present day by some of the eastern nations. 
The figure that occurs so frequently on Buddhist monu- 
ments, is the Brahmanee goose ( casarka rutila ), which 
is not a native of Ceylon ; but from time immemorial has 
been an object of veneration there and in all parts of 
India. Amongst the Buddhists especially, impressed as 
they are with the solemn obligation of solitary retirement 
for meditation, the hanza has attracted attention by its 
periodical migrations, which are supposed to be directed 
to the holy Lake of Manasa, in the mythical regions of 
the Himalaya. The poet Kalidas, in his Cloud Mes- 
senger , speaks of the hanza as “ eager to set out for the 


1 Mahawamo , ch. lxxii. p. 274, 
U pham’s version. 

8 A sketch of this stone will be 


seen in the engraving of the Sat-mal- 
prasada, in the account of Pollanarrua. 
Part I. ch. i. vol. ii. 
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Sacred Lake.” Hence, according to the Rajavali \ 
the lion was pre-eminent amongst ‘ beasts, “ the hanza 
was king over all the feathered tribes .” 1 In one of 
the Jatakas, which contains the legend of Buddha’s 
apotheosis, his hair, when suspended in the sky, is de- 
scribed as resembling 66 the beautiful Kala hanza .” 2 
The goose is, at the present day, the national emblem 
emblazoned on the standard of Burmah, and the brass 
weights of the Burmese are 
generally cut in the shape 
of the sacred bird, just as 
the Egyptians formed their 
weights of stone after the 
same model . 3 

Augustine, in his Civitas 
Dei , traces the respect for 
the goose, displayed by the 
Romans, to their gratitude 
for the safety of the capital ; 
when the vigilance of this l,RO “ TriK siandahp 

bird defeated the midnight attack by the Goths. The 
adulation of the citizens, he says, degenerated afterwards 
almost to Egyptian superstition, in the rites instituted 
in honour of their preservers on that occasion . 4 * * * 8 But 
the very fact that the geese which saved the citadel 
were already sacred to Juno, and domesticated in her 
temple, demonstrates the error of Augustine, and shows 
that they had acquired mythological eminence, before 



1 Rajavali , p. 149. The Maha - 

icanso, ch. xxx. p. 179, also speaks of 

the “ hanza” as amongst the decora- 

tions chased on the stem of a bo- 

tree, modelled in gold, which was 

deposited by Dutugaimunu when 
building the Ruanwell^ dagoba at 

Anarajapoora in the 2nd century 
before Christ. 

8 Habdy’s Buddhism, ch. vii. p. 
161. ' r 
8 See Syme’b Embassy to Ava, p. 
330; Yule’s Narrative of the British 

i i 


Mission to Ava in 1855, p. 110. J 
have seen a stone in the form of a 
goose, found in the ruins of Nineveh, 
which appears to have been used as a 
weight. 

4 “And hereupon did Romo fail 
almost into the superstition of the 
^Egyptians that worship birds and 
beasts, for they henceforth kept a 
holy day which they call the goose's 
feast ” — Augustine, Civitas Dei, Sfc. 
book ii. ch. 22 : Englished by F. II, 
Icond. 1010. 

3 
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achieving political renown. It must be observed, too, 
that the birds which rendered that memorable service, 
were the ordinary white geese of Europe *, and not the 
red goose of the Nile (the of Herodotus), 

which, ages before, had been enrolled amongst the ani- 
mals held sacred in Egypt, and which formed the em- 
blem of Seb, the father of Osiris . 2 Horapollo, endea- 
vouring to account for this predilection of the Egyptians 
(who employed the goose hieroglyph ically to denote a 
son), ascribes it to their appreciation of the love evinced 
by it for its offspring, in exposing itself to divert the at- 
tention of the fowler from its young . 3 This opinion was 
shared by the Greeks and the Romans. Aristotle praises 
its sagacity ; iElian dilates on the courage and cunning 
of the “ vulpanser,” and its singular attachment to man 4 ; 
and Ovid ranks the goose as superior to the dog in the 
scale of intelligence, — 

“ Solid ti canes canibusve sagacior anser.” 

Ovid. Met. xi. 399. 

The feeling appears to have spread westward at an 
early period; the ancient Britons, according to Csesar, 
held it impious to eat the flesh of the goose 6 , and the 
followers of the first crusade which issued from 


1 This appears from a line of Lu- 
eroti : 

“ Romulidarum areia servator candt'dus anser.” 

De Iter . Nat. 1. iv. 687. 

* Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Customs , $*<?., 2nd Ser. 
pi. 31, fig. 2, vol. i. p. 312; vol. ii. 
p. 227. Mr. .Birch of the British 
Museum informs me that throughout 
the ritual or hermetic books of the 
ancient Egyptians a mystical notion 
is attached to the goose as one of the 
creatures into which the dead had to 
undergo a transmigration. That it 
was actually worshipped, is attested 
by a sepulchral tablet of the 26th 
dynasty, about 700 B.C., in which it 
is figured standing on a small chapel 
over which are the hieroglyphic 
words, “ The good goose greatly be- 
loved ; ” and on the lower part of the 


tablet the dedicator makes an offer- 
ing of fire and water to “ Ammon and 
the Goose” — Revue Archceo., vol. ii. 
pi. 27. 

3 IIorapollo, Hieroglyphica, lib. 
l. 23. 

* HClian, Nat. Hist., lib. v. c. 29, 
30, 50. ./Elian says that the Romans 
in recognition of the superior vigi- 
lance of the goose on the occasion of 
the assault on the Capitol, instituted 
a procession in the Torum in honour 
of the goose, whose watchfulness was 
incorruptible ; but held an annual de- 
nunciation of the inferior fidelity of 
the dogs, which allowed themselves 
to be silenced by meat fiung to them 
by the Gauls. — Nat. Hist. lib. xii. oh. 
xxxiii. 

5 “Anserem gustare fas non pu- 
tant.” — Cjesar, BeU. Gall., lib. v. 
ch. xii. 
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England, France, and Flanders, adored a goat and a 
goose , which they believed to be filled by the Holy 
Spirit . 1 

It is remarkable that the same word appears to desig- 
nate the goose in the most remote quarters of the globe. 
The Pali term “ hanza ,” by which it was known to the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, is still the “ henza” of the Bur- 
mese and the “ gangsa” of the .Malays, and is to be 
traced in the “ yip ” of the Greeks, the u anser ” of the 
Romans, the ■“ ganso ” of the Portuguese,' the “ansar” 
of the Spaniards, the “gam” of the Germans, (who, 
Tliny says, called the white geese ganza ), the “ gas ” of 
the Swedes, and the 44 gander ” of the English . 2 

In the principal apartment of the royal palace at 
Kandy, now the official re- 
sidence of the chief civil 
officer in charge of the pro- 
vince, the sacred bird occurs 
amongst the decorations, but 
in such shape as to resemble 
the dodo rather than the 
Brahmanee goose. 

In the generality of the 
examples of ancient Singha- 
lese carvings that have come 
down to us, the character- 



1 Mill’s Hid. of the Crusades, 
vol. i. ch. ii. p. 75. Forster lias sug- 
gested that it was a species of goose 
(which annually migrates from the 
Black Sea towards the south) that 
ted the Israelites in the desert of 
Sinai, and that the u winged fowls” 
meant by the word salu, which has 
been heretofore translated “ quails,” 
were u red geese,” resembling those 
of Egypt and India. He renders 
one of the mysterious inscriptions 
which abound in the Wady Mokatteb 
(the Valley of Writings ), “ the red 
ffeese ascend from the sea, — lusting 
the people eat to repletion j ” thus 

i i 


presenting a striking concurrence 
witli the passage in Numb. xi. 31., 
“ there went forth a wind from the 
Lord and brought quails (salu) from 
the sea.” — Forster’s One Primeval 
Language, vol. i. p. 90. 

3 Hardy observes that the ibis of 
the Nile is called u Abou-IIanza ” by 
the Arabs, Buddhism, ch. i. p. 17; 
but Bruce ( Trav . vol. v. p. 172) says 
the name is Abou Jlannes or Father 
John, and that the bird always ap- 
pears on St John’s day : he implies, 
however, that this is probably a cor- 
ruption of an ancient name now 
lost. 

4 
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istic which most strongly recommends them , is their 
careful preservation of the outline and form of the 
article decorated, notwithstanding the richness and pro- 
fusion of the ornaments applied. The subjects en- 
graved are selected with so much judgment, that 
whilst elaborately covering the surface, they in no 
degree mar the configuration. Even in later times 
this principle has been preserved, and the chasings in 
silver and tortoise shell on the scabbards of the swords 
of state, worn by the Kandyan kings and their attend- 
ants, are not surpassed by any specimens of similar 
workmanship in India. 

Temples . — The temples of Buddha were at first as 
unpretending as the residences of the priesthood. No 
mention is made of them during the infancy of Budd- 
hism -in Ceylon ; at which period caves and natural 
grottoes were the only places of devotion. In the 
sacred books these are spoken of as “ stone houses ” 1 to 
distinguish them from the “ houses of earth ” 2 and other 
materials used in the construction of the first buildings 
for the worship of Buddha ; such temples having been 
originally confined to a single chamber of the humblest 
dimensions, within which it became the custom at a 
later period to place a statue of the divine teacher re- 
clining in dim seclusion, the gloom being increased to 
heighten the scenic effect of the ever-burning lamps by 
which the chambers are imperfectly lighted. 

The construction of both these descriptions of 
temples was improved in later times, but no examples 
remain of the ancient chaityas or built temples in 
Ceylon, and those of the rock temples still existing, 


1 The King, Walagambahu, who in 
his exile had Keen living amongst the 
rocks in the wilderness, ascended the 
throne after defeating the Malabars 

(u.c. 104), and “ caused the houses of 


stone or caves of the rocks in which 
he had taken refuge to be made more 
commodious.” — RajavaU , p. 224. 

2 Raj avali, p. 222. 
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exhibit a very slight advance beyond the rudest attempts 
at excavation. 

On examining the cave temples of continental India, 
they appear to exhibit three stages of progress, — first 
mere unadorned cells, like those formed by Dasartha, 
the grandson. of Asoca, in the granite rocks of Behar, 
about B.c. 200 ; next oblong apartments with a ve- 
randah in front, like that of Ganesa, at Cuttack ; and 
lastly, ample halls with colonnades separating the nave 
from the aisles, and embellished externally with facades 
and agricultural decorations; such are the caves of 
Karli, Ajunta, and Ellora. 1 But in Ceylon, the earliest 
rock temples were merely hollows beneath overhanging 
rocks, like those still existing at Dambool, and the Alu- 
wiliara at Matelle, in both of which advantage has been 
taken of the accidental shelter of rounded boulders, 
and an entrance constructed by applying a finjade of 
masonry, devoid of all pretensions to ornament. 

The utmost effort at excavation never appears to 
have advanced beyond the second stage attained in 
Bengal, — a small cell with a few columns to support a 
verandah in front ; and even of this but very few exam- 
ples now exist in Ceylon, the most favourable being 
the Gal-wihara at Pollanarrua, which, according to the 
Rajavali , 'was executed by Trakrama I., in the 12th 
century. 2 

Taking into consideration the enthusiasm exhibited 
by the kings of Ceylon, and the munificence displayed 
by them in the exaltation and extension of Buddhism, 
their failure to emulate the labours of its patrons in 
India, must be accounted for by the intractable nature 
of the rocks with which they had to contend, the 


1 See Febgusson’q Illustrations of 

the Rock-cut Temples of India, Lon a. 


1846, and Handbook of Architecture , 
ch. ii. p. 23. 

3 Mahawamo, cb. lxxvu. 
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gneiss and quartz of Ceylon being less favourable 
to such works than the sandstone of Cuttack, or the 
trap formations of the western ghauts. 

Oil-painting . — In decorative art, carving and mould- 
ing in chunam were the principal expedients resorted 
to. Of this substance were also formed the “ beads 
resplendent like gems ; ” the “ flower-ornaments ” re- 
sembling gold; and the “festoons of pearls,” that are 
more than once mentioned in describing the interiors of 
the ‘palaces. 1 Externally, painting was applied to the 
dagobas alone, as in the climate of Ceylon, exposure to 
the rains would have been fatal to tlje duration of the 
colours, if only mixed in tempera; but the Singhalese, 
at a very early period, were aware of the higher qualities 
possessed by some of the vegetable oils. The claim of 
Van Eyck to the invention of oil-painting in the 15th 
century, has been shown to be untenable. Sir Charles 
L. Eastlake 2 has adduced the evidence of .ZEtius of 
Diarbekir, to prove that the use of oil in connection 
with art 3 was known before the 6th century; and 
Dioscorides, who wrote in the age of Augustus, has 
been hitherto regarded as the most ancient authority 
on the drying properties of walnut, sesamum, and 
poppy. But the Mahawanso affords evidence of an ear- 
lier knowledge, and records that in the 2nd century before 
Christ, “ vermilion paint mixed with tila oil,” 4 was em- 
ployed in the building of the Buanwelle dagoba. This is, 
therefore, the earliest testimony extant of the use of oil 


1 Mahawanso , ch. xxvii. p. 168. 

9 Eastlake’h Materials for a His- 
tory of Oil Painting, ch. i. p. 18. 

3 Stills BtfiXiop iaTinw'u'. 

4 Tila or tala is the Singhalese 
name for sesamum from which the 
natives express the gingeli oil. Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake is of opinion 
that u sesamum cannot be called a 
drying oil in the ordinary acceptation 


of the term,” but in this passage of 
the Mahawanso , it is mentioned as 
being used as a cement. A question 
lias been raised in favour of the claim 
of the Egyptians to the use of oil in 
the decoration of their mummy cases, 
but the probability is that they were 
coloured in tempera and their per- 
manency afterwards secured by a 
varnish. 
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as a medium for painting, and till a higher claimant 
appears, the distinction of the discovery may be per- 
mitted to rest with the Singhalese. 

Style of Ornament. — In decorating the temporary 
tee, which was placed in the same dagoba, prior to its 
completion, the square base was painted with a design 
representing vases of flowers in the four panels, sur- 
rounded by “ornaments radiating like the five fingers.” 1 
This description points to the “honeysuckle border,” 
which, according to Fergusson, was adopted and carried 
westward by the Greeks, and eastward by the Buddhist 
architects. 2 It appears upon the lat column at Alla- 
habad, which is inscribed with one of the edicts of 
Asoca, issued in the 3rd century before Christ. 

The spire itself was “painted with red stick-lac,” 
probably the same prepara- 
tion of vermilion as is 
used at the present day on 
the lacquered ware of Bur- 
mah, Siam, and China. 3 
Gaudy colours appear at all 
times to have been popular ; yellow, from its religious 
associations, pre-eminently so 4 * ; and red lead was ap- 
plied to the exterior of dagobas. 6 Bujas Baja, in the 


1 Mahawanso, ch. xxxii. p. 193 ; which is kept long and uncut for the 

oh. xxxviii. p. 258. purpose. It is then applied by heat 

2 Fergttsson’s Handbook ofArchi- and polished. It is chiefly employed 

Mure, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 7. in ornamenting the covers of books, 

3 A snecies of lacquer painting is walking-sticks, the shafts of spears, 

practised with great success at the and the handles of fans for the priest- 

present day in the Kandyan pro- hood. The Burmese artists who 

vinces, and especially at Matelle, the make the japanned ware of Ava, use 

colours being mixed with a resinous the hand in laying on the lacquer — 

exudation collected from a shrub which there, too, as well as in China, 

called by the Singhalese Wael-koep- is the produce of a tree, the melano- 

petya ( croton lacciferum). The rhcea glabra of Wallich. 

coloured varnish thus prepared is 4 Rajaratnacari, p. 384. 

formed into films and threads chiefly 6 Mahawanso, ch. xxxiv. p. 212. 

byaid of the thumb-nail ofthe left hand, 
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4th century, painted the walls and roof of the Brazen 
Palace blue l , and built a sacred edifice at Anarajapoora 
which from the variety and brilliancy of the colours 
with which he ornamented the exterior, was known as 
the Monara Paw Periwena or Temple of the Peacock. 2 

1 Bajavali , p. 291. The blue used obtained by combining the first and 

for this purpose was probably a pre- last, 
paration of indigo ; the red, vermilion ; 3 Majavali p. 73. 

the yellow, orpiment ) and green was | 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Cities. — Anarajapoora. — Striking evidences of the 
state of civilisation in Ceylon are furnished by the de- 
scriptions given, both by native writers and by travellers, 
of its cities as they appeared prior to the 8th century of 
die Christian era. The municipal organisation of Ana- 
rajapoora, in the reign of Pandukabhaya, b.c. 437, may 
be gathered from the notices in the Mahawamo , of the 
“ naggaraguttiko ,” who was conservator of die city, of the 
“ guards stationed in the suburbs,” and of the 44 chan- 
dalas,” who acted as scavengers and carriers of corpses. 
As a cemetery was attached to the city, interment must 
have frequently taken place, and the nichi-chandalas are 
specially named as the 44 cemetery men ; ” 1 but the prac- 
tice of cremation prevailed in the 2nd century before 
Christ, and the body of Elala was burned on the spot 
where he fell, b.c. 161. 2 * 

The capital at that time contained die temples of 
numerous religions, besides public gardens, and baths ; 
to which were afterwards added, halls for dancing and 
music, ambulance halls, rest-houses for travellers 8 , alms- 
houses 4 * , and hospitals 6 * ; in which animals, as well as men, 
were tenderly cared for. The 44 corn of a thousand fields 
was appropriated by one king for their use 6 ; another 


1 Mahawamo , ch. x. p. 65, 66. 

* Ibid., ch. xxv. p. 155. 

8 These rest-houses, like the Choul- 

tries of India, were constructed by 

private liberality along all the lead- 

ing highways and forest roads. “Oh 

that I had in the wilderness a lodging- 

place of wayfaring men.” — Jer. ix. 2. 


♦ Rock inscription at Pollanarrua, 
A.D. 1187. 

6 Jtajaratnacari, p. 39 ; Mahawamo , 
ch. x. p. 67 ; Hardy’s Eastern Mo - 

nachiwn, p. 485. ... , 

e Mahawamo, ch. lxvm. Upham 8 
version, vol. i. p. 240. 
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set aside rice to feed the squirrels which frequented his 
garden 1 ; and a third displayed his skill as a surgeon 
in treating the diseases of elephants, horses, and snakes. 2 ' 
The streets contained shops and bazaars 3 ; and on festive 
occasions, barbers and dressers were stationed at each 
of the gates, for the convenience of those resorting 
to the city. 4 * 

The Lankawistariyaye, or “ Ceylon Illustrated,” a 
Singhalese work of the 7th century, gives a geogra- 
phical summary of the three great divisions of the 
island, Rohuna, Maya, and Pihiti, and dwells with 
obvious satisfaction on the description of the capital of 
that period. The details correspond so exactly with 
another fragment of a native author, quoted by Colonel 
Forbes 6 , that both seem to have been written at one and 
the same* period ; they each describe the “ temples and 
palaces, whose golden pinnacles glitter in the sky, the 
streets spanned by arches bearing flags, the side ways 
strewn with black sand, and the middle sprinkled with 
white, and on either side vessels containing flowers, and 
niches with statues holding lamps. There are multi 
tudes of men armed with swords, and bows and arrows. 
Elephants, horses, carts, and myriads of people pass and 
repass, jugglers, dancers, and musicians of all nations, 
with chank shells and other instruments ornamented 
with gold. The distance from the principal gate to the 
south gate, is four gows ; and the same from the north 
to the south gate. The principal streets are Moon 
Street, Great King Street, Hinguruwak, and Mahawclli 
Streets, — the first containing eleven thousand houses, 
many of them two stories in height. The smaller 
streets are innumerable. The palace has large ranges 


1 Mahaivamo, ch. xxxvii. p. 249. 

2 Ibid., p. 244, 246. 

8 Ibid., ch. xxiii. p, 139. 

4 Ibid., ch. xxviii. p. 170; ch. 

xxxiv. p. 214. 

6 Eleven Years in Ceylon, vol. i. 
p. 236. But there is so close a re- 


semblance in each author to the de- 
scription of the ancient capital of the 
kings of Ayoudhya (Oude) that both 
seem to have been copied from that 
portion of the Ramayana. See the 
passage quoted in Mrs. Spier’s Life 
in Ancient India, ch. iv. p. 99. 
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of buildings, some of them two and three stories high, 
and its subterranean apartments are of great extent. ,, 

The native descriptions of Anarajapoora, in the 7th 
century, are corroborated by the testimony of the foreign 
travellers who visited it about the same period. Fa Hian 
says, “ The city is the residence of many magistrates, 
grandees, and foreign merchants ; the mansions beautiful, 
the public buildings richly adorned,. the streets and high- 
ways straight and level, and houses for preaching built at 
every thoroughfare.” 1 The Leangshu , a Chinese history 
of the Leang Dynasty, written between a.d. 507—509, 
describing the cities of Ceylon at that period, says, u The 
houses had upper stories, the walls were built of brick, 
and secured by double gates.” 2 

Carriages and Horses, — Carriages 3 and chariots 4 
are repeatedly mentioned as being driven through the 
principal cities, and carts and waggons were accustomed 
to traverse the interior of the country. 6 At the same 
time, the frequent allusions to the clearing of roads 
through the forests, on the approach of persons of dis- 
tinction, serve to show that the passage of wheel 
carriages must have been effected with difficulty 6 , along 
tracks prepared for the occasion, by freeing them of the 
jungle and brushwood. The horse is not a native of 
Ceylon, and those spoken of by the ancient writers 
must have been imported from India and Arabia. 
White horses were especially prized, and those men- 
tioned with peculiar praises were of the u Sindh awo ” 
breed, a term which may either imply the place whence 


* Foe-Koue-kl , ch. xxxviii. p. 334. 
Leangshu, B. liv. p. 10. 

b.c. 307, Mahawanso, ch. xiv. 
P- *0, 81 j b.c. 204, lb., ch. xxi. 
P- 128. A carriage drawn by four 
horses is mentioned, b.c. 161, Maha- 
wan&o, ch. xxxi. p. 186. 

* B.c. 307, Mahawanso, ch. xv. 
P* 64 ; ch. xvi. p. 103. 

. 5 B.c. 161, “ a merchant of Anara- 
4^P® ora proceeded with carts to the 
-lalaya division near Adam’s Peak to 


buy ginger and saffron” (Mahawanso, 
ch. xxviii. p. 167 ^) ; and in the 3rd 
century after Christ a wheel chariot 
was driven from the capital to the 
Kalaweva tank twenty miles N. W. of 
Dambool. — Mahawanso, ch. xxxviii. 
p. 260. See ante, Vol. IL p. 44T>. 

6 Fobbes suggests that on such 
journeys the carriages must have 
been pushed by men, as horses could # 
not possibly have drawn them in the 
hill country (vol. ii. p. 86). 
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they were brought, or the swiftness of their speed. 1 In 
battle the soldiers rode chargers 2 * , and a passage in the 
Mahawanso shows that they managed them by means of 
• a rope passed through the nostril, wjiich served as a 
bridle. 8 Cosmas Indicopleustes, who considered the 
number of horses in Ceylon in the 6th century to be a 
fact of sufficient importance to be recorded, adds that 
they were imported from Persia, and the merchants 
bringing them were treated with special favour and 
encouragement, their ships being exempted from all 
dues and charges. Marco Polo found the export of 
horsqs from Aden and Ormus to India going on with 
activity in the 13th century. 4 * 

Domestic Furniture. — Of the furniture of the pri- 
vate dwellings of the Singhalese, such notices as have 
come down to us serve to show that their intercourse 
with other Buddhist nations was not without its 
influence on their domestic habits. Chairs 6 , raised 
seats 6 , footstools 7 , and metal lamps 8 , were articles com- 
paratively unknown to the Hindus, and were .obviously 
imitated by the Singhalese from the East, from China, 
Siam, or Pegu. 9 The custom which prevails to the 
present day of covering a chair with a white cloth, 
as an act of courtesy in honour of a visitor, was ob- 
served With the same formalities two thousand years 
ago. 10 Eich beds 11 and woollen carpets 12 were in 

1 Sighan, swift ; dhawa, to run ; 8 Mahawanso , ch. xxx, p. 182 ; 

Mahawanso, ch. xxiii. p. 142, 180. ch. xxxii. p. 192. 

2 Mahawanso , ch. xxii. p. 132 ; 9 Asiatic Researches , vol. vi. p. 

ch. xxiii. 142. 437. Chairs are shown on the sculp- 

s The Prince Dutugaimunu, when tures of Persepolis; and it is pro- 
securing the mare which afterwards bably a remnant of Grecian civifi gl- 
eamed him in the war against Elala, tion in Bactria that chairs are still 
“ seized her by the throat and boring used by the mountaineers of Balkh 
her nostril with the point of his and Bokhara. 

sword, secured her with his rope.” — 10 b.c. 30 7, King Devenipiatissa 

Mahawanso, ch. x. p. (X). caused a chair to be so prepared for 

4 Marco Polo, ch. xx. s. ii. ; Mahindo. ^ 

ch. xl. n Mahawanso, ch. xv. p. 84; ch. 

6 Mahawanso, ch. xiv. p. 80; ch. xxiii, p. 129. A four-post bed is 

• xv. p. 84; Rajaratnacari, p. 134. mentioned B.c. 180. Mahawanso , 

0 Ibid., ch. xiii. p. 82. ch. xxiv. p. 148. 

7 Ibid \, xxvii. p. 104. 11 Ibid., ch. xiv. p. 82. 
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use at the same early period, and ivory was largely 
employed in inlaying the more sumptuous articles . 1 
Coco-nut shells were used for cups and ladles 2 ; earthen- 
ware for jugs and drinking cups 3 ; copper for water- 1 
pots, oil-cans, and other utensils ; and iron .for razors, 
needles, and nail-cutters . 4 The pin (jo, formed of a lath 
cut from the stem of the areca, or the young coco-nut 
palm, and still used as a yoke - in carrying burdens, 
existed at an early period 5 , in tiro same form in which 
it is borne at the present day. It is identical with the 
asiUa, an instrument for the same purpose depicted on 
works of Grecian art 6 and on the monuments of Egypt. 



Form of Government — The form of government was 
at all times an unmitigated despotism ; the king had mi- 
nisters, but only to relieve him of personal toil, and the 
institution of Gam-sabes, or village municipalities, which 
existed in every hamlet, however small, was merely a 
miniature council of the peasants, in which they settled 
all disputes about descent and proprietorship, and main- 
tained the organisation essential to their peculiar tillage ; 
facilitating at the same time the payment of dues to the 
crown, both in taxes and labour. 

Revenue, — The main sources of revenue were taxes, 


1 Mahawamo, ch. xxvii. p. 163. 

2 Ibid., ch. xxvii. p. 104. 

3 Ibid., ch. xv. p. 85. 

* Hq/aratnacari,ja. 134. 

. ° Ibid., p. 103. Tnis implement is 
identical with the “yoke* 1 so often 

mentioned in the Old and New Tos- 


nentas an emblem of bondage nnd 
►our ; and figured, with the same 
iiificnnce,on Grecian sculpture and 
ns. See ante, Vol. 1. Ft. eh. ill. p. 

1 Aiustotlk, Rhd . i. 7. 


VOL. I. 


K K 
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both on the land and its produce ; and these were 
avowedly so oppressive in amount, that the merit of 
having reduced or suspended their assessment, was 
thought worthy of being engraved on rocks by the 
sovereigns who could claim it. In the inscription at 
the temple of Dambool, a.d. 1187, the king boasts of 
having u enriched the inhabitants who had become im- 
poverished by inordinate taxes, and made them opulent 
by gifts of land, cattle, and slaves, by relinquishing the 
revenues for five years, and restoring inheritances, 
and by annual donations of five times the weight of 
the king’s person in gold, precious stones, pearls, and 
silver ; and from an earnest wish that succeeding kings 
should not again impoverish the inhabitants of Ceylon 
by levying excessive imposts, he fixed the revenue at 
a moderate amount, according to the fertility of the 
land.” 1 

There was likewise an imperial tax upon produce, ori- 
ginally a tenth, but subject to frequent variation. 2 For 
instance, in consideration of the ill-requited toil of fell- 
ing the forest land, in order to take a crop of dry grain, 
the soil being unequal to sustain continued cultivation, 
the same king seeing that 66 those who laboured with 
the bill-hook in clearing thorny jungles, earned their 
livelihood distressfully,” ordained that this cliena culti- 
vation, as it is called, should be for ever exempted from 
taxation. 

Army and Navy. — The military and naval forces of 
Ceylon were chiefly composed of foreigners. The 
genius of the native population was at all times averse 
to arms ; from the earliest ages, the soldiers employed 
by the crown were mercenaries, and to this pecu- 
liarity may be traced the first encouragement given to 
the invasion of the Malabars. These were employed 
both on land and by sea in the third century before 


1 Turnour’s Epitome, App. p. 05; | 3 Rook inscription at Pollanarrun, 

Mahawanso, oil. xxxiv. p. 211. ! a.d. 1187. 
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Christ 1 ; and it was not till the eleventh century of our 
era, that a marine was organised for the defence of the 
coast . 2 

The mode of raising a national force to make war 
against the invaders, is described in the JUuhaicanso 3 ; 
the king issuing commands to ten warriors to enlist 
each ten men, and each of this hundred in turn to 
enrol ten more, and each of the now levy, ten others, till 
“the whole company embodied were eleven thousand 
one hundred and ten.” 

The troops usually consisted of four classes : the 
“ riders on elephants, the cavalry, then those in chariots, 
and the foot soldiers 4 ,” and this organisation continued' 
till the twelfth century . 8 

Their arms were “ the five weapons of war,” swords, 
spears, javelins, bows, and arrows, and a rope with a 
noose, running in a metal ring called narar/utnaS’ The 
archers were the main strength of the army, and their 
skill and dexterity are subjects of frequent eulogiuui . 7 
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The Rajaratnacari states that the arrows of the 
Malabars were sometimes “ drenched with the poison 
of serpents,” to render recovery impossible . 1 Against 
such weapons the Singhalese carried shields, some of 
them covered with plates of the chank shell 2 ; this shell 
was also sounded in lieu of a trumpet 3 , and the disgrace 
of retreat is implied by the expression that it ill becomes 
a soldier to “ allow his hair to jly behind.” 4 

Civil Justice. — Civil justice was entrusted to pro- 
vincial judges 5 ; but the King Kirti Nissanga, in the 
great tablet inscribed with his exploits, which still 
exists at Pollanarrua, has recorded that under the 
belief that “ robbers commit their crimes through 
hunger for wealth, he gave them whatever riches they 
required, thus relieving the country from the alarm of 
their depredations.” 6 Torture was originally recognised 
as a stage in the administration of the law, and in the 
original organisation of the capital in the fourth century 
before Christ, a place for its infliction was established ad- 
joining the place of execution and the cemetery. 7 - It was 
abolished in the third century by King Wairatissa ; blit 
the flightful punishments of impaling and crushing by 
elephants continued to the latest period of the Ceylon 
monarchy.' 


ho found on any ancient monument, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, of Ro- 
man ; hut that it was regarded as 
peculiar to the inhabitants of India 
is shown hy the fact that Akiuan 
describes it as something remark- 
able in the Indians in the age of 
Alexander. u ‘OnXimog 81 ri/g ’Irdutv 
ovk aiurog tig rpoirog, «A\ ot pev 
7 T e%oi avToXoi to%ov rt i\ova iv t tabptjicig 
rifj <popeovn to t6£ov % kcii rovro kcitio 
h A rrjv yrjr CivTtg kol rip nodi Tip 
dpiareptp dyri(3dvTtg t ovru)g tKroZtrovm, 
n)v Vf vpi)v liri pfyn drrifuo dirnyayo v- 
rfc ” — Arrian, Indica , lib. xvi. Ar- 
rian adds that such was the force 
with which their arrows travelled 
that no substance was strong enough 


to resist them, neither shield, breast- 
plate, nor armour, all of which they 
penetrated. In the account of Urazil, 
by Kidder and Fletcher, Philad. 
185(5, p. 558, the Indians of the Ama- 
zon are said to draw the bow with the 
foot, and a figure is given of a Caboclo 
archer in the attitude, but, unlike the 
Veddah of Ceylon, the American uses 
both feet. 

1 Rajaratnacari , p. 101. 

2 Rajavali , p. 217. 

3 Mahatcanso , ch. xxv. p. 154. 

4 Rajavali, p. 213. 

5 Inscriptions on the Great Tablet 
at Pollanarrua. 

6 Ibid . 

7 Mahawanso , ch. x. p. 00. 
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Education. — The Brahmans as they were the first to 
introduce the practice of the mechanical arts, were 
also the earliest instructors of youth in the rudiments 
of general knowledge. Pandukabhaya, who was after- 
wards king, was “ educated in every accomplishment by 
Fandulo, a Brahman, who taught him along with his 
own son.” 1 The Buddhist priests became afterwards 
the national instructors, and a passage in the Rajarali 
seems to imply that writing was regarded as one of the 
distinctive accomplishments of the priesthood, not often 
possessed by the laity, as it mentions that the brother 
of the king of Kalany, in the second century before Christ, 
had been taught to write by a tirunansi, “ and made- such 
progress that he could write as well as the tirunansi 
himself.” 2 The story in the 1 itijavali of an intrigue which 
was discovered by “ the sound of the fall of a letter,” 
shows that the material then in use in the second century 
before Christ, was the same as at the present day, the 
prepared leaf of a palm tree. 3 

The most popular sovereigns were likewise the most 
sedulous patrons of learning. Prakrama I. founded 
schools at Pollanarrua 4 ; and it is mentioned with due 
praise in the Rajaratnacari , that the King Wijayo 
Bahu III., who reigned at Dambeadinia, a.d. 1240, 
“established a school in every village, and charged the 
priests who superintended them to take nothing from 

1 Mahmvamo , ch. x. p. GO. 4 Mahmcamo, Hi. Inn. Ui-jivu’h 

2 JRnjnmli , p. 189. version, vol. i- }'• ^ 

3 Ibid. 


K K 3 
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the pupils, promising that he himself would reward them 
for their trouble.” 1 

Amongst the propagators of a religion whose leading 
characteristics are its subtlety and thin abstractions, it 
may naturally be inferred that argument and casuistry 
held a prominent place in the curriculum of instruction. 
In the story of Mahindo, and the conversion of the island 
to Buddhism, the following display of logical acumen is 
ostentatiously paraded as evidence of the highly cultivated 
intellect of the neophyte king. 2 

For the purpose of ascertaining the capacity of the 
gifted monarch, Mahindo thus interrogated him : — 

“ O king ; what is this tree called ? 

44 The Ambo. 

“ Besides this one, is there any other Ambo-tree ? 

“ There are many. 

44 Besides this Ambo, and those other Ambo-trccs, arc 
there any other trees on the earth ? 

“ Lord ; there are many trees, but they are not Ambo- 
trees. 

“ Besides the other Ambo-trees, and the trees that arc 
not Ambo, is there any other ? 

44 Gracious Lord, this Ambo-tree. 

44 Huler of men, thou art wise ! 

66 Hast thou any relations, oh, king ? 

44 Lord, I have many. 

44 King, are there any persons not thy relations ? 

44 There are many who are not my relations. 

44 Besides thy relations, and those who are. not thy re- 
lations, is there, or is there not, any other human being 
in existence P 

44 Lord, there is myself. 

44 Euler of men, Sadhu ! thou art wise.” 

The course of education suitable for a prince in the 
thirteenth century included what was technically 
termed the eighteen sciences : 44 1. oratory, 2. general 


Hujaratnacari , p. 09. 


* Mahawamo, ch. xiv. p. 79. 
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knowledge, 3. grammar, 4. poetry, 5. languages, 6. 
astronomy, 7. the art of giving counsel, 8. the means of 
attaining nirwana \ 9. the discrimination of good and evil, 
10. shooting with the bow, 11. management of the ele- 
phant, 12. penetration of thoughts, 13, discernment of in- 
visible beings, 14. etymology, 15. history, 10. law, 17. 
rhetoric, 18. physic.” 1 2 

Astronomy . — Although the Singhalese derived from 
the Hindus their acquaintance, such as it was, with 
the heavenly bodies and their movements, together with 
their method of taking observations, and calculating 
eclipses, 3 yet in this list the term “ astrology ” would 
describe better than “astronomy” the science practically 
cultivated in Ceylon, which then, as now, had its pro- 
fessors in every village to construct horoscopes, and 
cast the nativities of the peasantry. Dutugaimunu, in 
the second century before Christ, after his victory over 
Elala, commended himself to his new subjects by his 
fatherly care in providing “ a doctor, an astronomer, 
and a priest, for each group of sixteen villages 
throughout the kingdom;” 4 and he availed himself of 
the services of the astrologer to name the proper day 
of the moon on which to lay the foundation of his great 
religious structures. 5 

King Bujas ltaja, a.d. 339, increased his claim to 
popular acknowledgment by adding 64 an astrologer, a 
devil-dancer, and a preacher.” 0 At the present day 
the astronomical treatises possessed by the Singhalese 
are, generally speaking, borrowed, but with considerable 
variation from the Sanskrit.' 


1 u Nirwana ” is the state of sus- i 
pended sensation, which constitutes 
the eternal bliss of the Buddhist in ] 
a future state. 

2 Rajnratnacari, p. 100. 

3 A summary of the knowledge | 
possessed by the early Hindus of i 

astronomy and mathematical science 
will be found in Mountstuart El- I 

K 


piijnstone’h History of India dunny 
the Hindu and Mahomcdan Periods, 
book iii. eh. i. p. 127. 

4 Rajaratnacari , p. 40. 

5 Mahawanso, cli. xxix. p. 100— 

173. 0 _ 

« Titrno im’s Epitome, p. H. 

7 Hardy’s Buddhism, eh. l. p- 


k 4 
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Medicine . — Another brunch of royal education was 
medicine. The Singhalese, from their intercourse with 
the Hindus, had ample opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of this art, which was practised in India 
before it was known either in Persia or Arabia ; and 
there is reason to behove that the distinction of hav- 
ing been the discoverers of chemistry which lias been 
so long awarded to the Arabs, might with greater 
justice have been claimed for the Hindus. In point of 
antiquity the works of Charak and Susruta on Surgery 
and Materia Medica, belong to a period long anterior 
to Geber, and the earliest writers of Arabia ; and served 
as authorities both for them and the Medkeval Greeks . 1 
Such was their celebrity that two Hindu physicians, Manek 
and Saleh, lived at Bagdad in the eighth century, at the 
court of Haroun al Easchid . 2 

One of the edicts of Asoca engraved on the second 
tablet at Girnar, relates to the establishment of a 
system of medical administration throughout his do- 
minions, 44 as well as in the parts occupied * by the 
faithful race as far as Tambaparni (Ceylon), both 
medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals, together 
with medicaments of all sorts, suitable for animals and 
men.” 3 

These injunctions of the Buddhist sovereign of 
Magadha were religiously observed by many of the 
Ceylon kings. In the “‘register of deeds of piety ” in 
which Dutugaimunu, in the second century before 
Christ, caused to be enrolled the numerous proofs of his 
devotion to the welfare of his subjects, it was recorded 
that the king had 44 maintained at eighteen different 
places, hospitals provided with suitable diet and medi- 
cines prepared by medical practitioners for the infirm.” 4 
In the second century of the Christian era, a physician 


1 See Dr. Royle’s Essay on the 
Antiquity of Hindu Medicine , p. 64. 

2 Professor Dietz, quoted by Dr. 

Royle. 


3 Journal. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vol. 
vii. part i. p. 159. 

4 Mahawamo, ch. xxxii. p. 196. 
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and a surgeon were borne on the establishments of the 
great monasteries 1 , and even some of the sovereigns 
acquired renown by the study and practice of physic. 
On Bujas Baja, who became king of Ceylon, a. d. 339, 
the Mahawanso pronounces the culogium, that he “pa- 
tronised the virtuous, discountenanced the wicked, ren- 
dered the indigent happy, and comforted the diseased 
by providing medical relief.” 2 He was the author of a 
work on Surgery, which is still held in repute by his 
countrymen ; he built hospitals for the sick and asylums 
for the maimed, and the benefit of his science and skill 
was not confined to his subjects alone, but was equally 
extended to the relief of the lower animals, elephants, 
horses, and other suffering creatures. 

Botany . — The fact that the basis of their Materia 
Medial has been chiefly derived from the vegetable king- 
dom, coupled with the circumstance that their clothing 
and food were both drawn from the same source, may 
have ‘served to give to the Singhalese an early and 
intimate knowledge of plants. It was at one time 
believed that they were likewise possessed of a com- 
plete and general botanical arrangement ; but Ido on, 
whose attention was closely directed to this subject, 
failed to discover any trace of a system ; and came 
to the conclusion that, although well aware of the 
various parts, of a flower, and their apparent uses, they 
have never applied that knowledge to a distribution of 
plants by classes or orders. 3 

Geometry .— The invention of geometry has been 
ascribed to the Egyptians, who were annually obliged to 
ascertain the extent to which their lands had been 
affected by the inundations of the Nile, and to renew 
the obliterated boundaries. A similar necessity Jed 
to like proficiency amongst the peojde of India and 


1 Ttock inscription at Mihintala, 

A.n. 202. 


8 Mahmvamo. cli. xxxvii. p. 242 — 
245. 


s Moon’s Catalogue of Indigenous 
and Exotic Plants growing in Ceylon. 
4to. Colombo, 1824, p. 2. 
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Ceylon, the minute subdivision of whose lands under 
their system of irrigation necessitated frequent calcula- 
tions for the definition of limits and the division of the 
crops . 1 

Lightning Conductors . — In connection with physical 
science, a curious passage occurs in the Mahawanso which 
gives rise to a conjecture that early in the third century 
after Christ, the Singhalese had some dim idea of the 
electrical nature of lightning, and a belief, however erro- 
neous, of the possibility of protecting their buildings by 
means of conductors. 

The notices contained in Theophrastus and Pliny 
show that the Greeks and the Romans were aware of the 
quality of attraction exhibited by amber and tourmaline . 2 
The Etruscans, according to the early annalists of 
Rome, possessed the power of invoking and compelling 
thunder storms . 3 Numa Pompilius would appear to 
have anticipated Franklin by drawing lightning from 
the clouds ; and Tull us Hostilius, his successor, was killed 
by an explosion, whilst attempting unskilfully the same 
experiment . 4 

Ctesias, a contemporary of Xenophon, spent much 
of his life in Persia, and says that he twice saw the 
king demonstrate the efficacy of an iron sword planted 
in the ground in dispersing clouds, hail, and lightning 5 ; 


1 The “ Suriya Sidhanta” gene- 
rally assigned to the fifth or sixth 
century, contains a system of Hindu 
trigonometry, which not only goes 
beyond anything known to the 
Greeks, but involves theorems that 
were not discovered in Europe till 
the sixteenth century. — Mount- 
stuart Elfiiinstone’s India , b. iii. 
ch. i. p. 129. 

9 Tlie electrical substances u lyn- 
curiuni” and “theamedes” have each 
been conjectured to be the “ tourma- 
line ” which is found in Ceylon. 

3 " Vel cogi fulmina vel impetrari.” 
— Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. ii. ch. Iii. 

4 Ibid. There is an interesting 


paper on the subject of the knowledge 
of electricity possessed by the an- 
cients, by JDr. Falconer in the 
Memoirs of the Manchester Philo- 
sophical Society , A. d. 1788, vol. in- 
p. 279. 

6 Photitts, who has preserved the 
fragment {liibl. lxxii.), after quoting 
the story of Ctesias as to the iron in 

? uestion being found in a mysterious 
ndian lake, adds, regarding the 
sword, u <pT}<Ti di 7Ttpi avTov oti Trrjyrv- 
ytvoQ kv rfj yy vkfyovQ Kai xaXa&ic kuI 
TTp1)(TTtjp(i)V ioriv d-trOTpOTTaiOq, krtt 
Idklv avTov ravra (3am\k(iJQ Ijt? 

TroiiiaavTOQ.” See Baehr’s Ctesiff 
IteliquicCj tyc., p. 248, 271. 
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and the knowledge of conduction is implied by an ex- 
pression of Lucan, who makes Aruns, the Etrurian flamen, 
concentrate the flashes of lightning and direct them 
beneath the surface of the earth: — 

u dispersos fulminis ignes 
Colligit, et terree nioesto cum munnure condit.” 

Phars. lib. i. v. GOG. 

There is scarcely an indication in any work that has 
come down to us from the first to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that the knowledge of such phenomena survived 
in the western world ; but the books of the Singhalese 
contain allusions which demonstrate that in the third 
and in the fifth century it was the practice in Ceylon 
to apply mechanical devices with the hope of securing 
edifices from lightning. 

The most remarkable of these passages occurs in 
connection with the following subject. It will be 
remembered that Dutugaimunu, by whom the great 
dagoba, known as the Ituanwelle, was built at Anara- 
japoora, died during the progress of the work, b. c. 137, 
the completion of which he entrusted to his brother and 
successor Saidaitissa. 1 The latest act of the dying 
king was to form 66 the square capital on which the 
spire was afterwards to be placed 2 , and on each side of 
this there was a representation of the sun.” 3 The Ma- 
hawanso states briefly, that in obedience to his brother’s 
wishes, Saidaitissa “ completed the pinnacle,” 4 for which 
the square capital before alluded to served as a base ; 
but the Dipawanso , a chronicle older than the Maha- 
wanso by a century and a half, gives a minute account 
of this stage of the work, and says, that this pinnacle, 
which he erected between the years 137 and 119 before 
Christ, was formed of glass. 5 

1 Mahawamo, cli. xxxii. p. 198. 5 “ Karapesi khara-pindan malm 

kee ante , Vol. I. P. hi. ch. v. p. 358. thup& varuttamA” For thia reler- 

2 Ibid., ch. xxxi. p. 192. enee to the Dipawanso I am indebted 

3 Ibid., ch. xxxii. p. 193. to Mr. Be Alwis of Colombo. 

4 Ibid., ch. xxxiii. p. 200. 
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A subsequent king, Amanda, a.d. 20, fixed a cliatta 
(in imitation of the white umbrella which is emblema- 
tic of royalty) on the spire 1 , and two centuries later, 
Sanghatissa, who reigned a.d. 234 to 246, “caused this 
chatta to be gilt, and set four gems in the centre of the 
four emblems of the sun, each of which cost a lac.” 2 
And now follows the passage which is interesting from 
its reference, however obscure, to the electrical nature of 
lightning. The Mahawanso continues : “ he in like 

manner placed a glass pinnacle on the spire to serve as a 
protection against lightning .” 3 

The term “ wajira-cliumbatan ” in the original Pali, 
which Turnour has here rendered “ a glass pinnacle,” 
ought to be translated “ a diamond hoop,” both in this 
passage and also in another in the same book in which 
it occurs. 4 The form assumed by the upper portion of 
the dagoba would therefore resemble the annexed sketch. 

1 Mahawanso, eh. xxxv. p. 215. hawanso , ch. xxxviii. p. 250. Similar 

2 Ibid., eli. xxxvi. p. 220. instances of gems being, attached to 

3 Ibid., ch. xxx vi. p. 220. This be- the ehattas of dagobas are recorded 
lief in the power of averting light- in the same work, ch. xlii. and eve- 
ning by mechanical means, prevailed where. 

on the continent of India as well as The original passage relative to 
in Ceylon, and one of the early Ben- the diamond hoop placed by Sauglm- 
galese histories of the temple of Jug- tissa runs thus in Bali, “ wisirn sala- 
gernauth, written between the years sahassagghd chaturocha mahamariin 
a. I). 470 anti a.d. 520, says that when majjlid ehatunnan suriyanan tliapa- 
the building was completed, “ a neel- pesi maliipati ; thupassa muddhatn 
chakra was placed at the top of the tat ha anagghdn wajira-chumbatan 
temple to prevent the falling, of which Mr. De Alwis translates : 
thunderbolts.” In an account of the u The king caused to he set four 
modern temple which replaced this gems, each of the value of a lac, in 
ancient structure, it is stated that the centre of the four emblems of the 
“ it bore a loadstone at the top, which sun, and likewise an invaluable ada- 
as it drew vessels to land was seized mantine (or diamond) ring on the top 
and earned oif two centuries ago, by ofthethupa .” Some difficulty existed 
sailors.” — Asiat. dies. vol. xv. p. *327. in Turnotte’s mind as to the render- 

4 In describing the events in the ing to be given to these two last 
reign ofDhaatu-Sena,thekingfttwhose words u wajira-chumbatan.” Prof, 
instance and during whose reign the II. H. Wtlson, to whom I have suh- 
Mahawanso was written by his uncle mitted the sentence, says, “ Wajira 
Mahanamo, between the years a.d. is either 1 diamond,’ or 1 adamant,’ or 
459,477, the author, who was con- 1 the thunderbolt of Indra;’ ” and with 
temporary with the occurrence he him the most learned Pali scholars in 
relates, says, that “ at the three prin- Ceylon entirely concur ; De Saram, 
cipal chetyos (dagobas) he made a the Maha-Moodliar of the Governor s 
golden chatta and a diamond hoop Gate, the Rev. Mr. Gogerly, Mr. Do 

{wajira chumbatan) for each.” — 3/a- Alwis, Pepole the High Pnest of the 
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The chief interest of the story centres in the words 
cc iq serve as a protection 
against lightning ” which do 
no t belong to the metrical 
text of the Mahawanso , but 
are taken from the expla- 
natory notes appended to it. 

I have stated elsewhere, that 
it was the practice of authors 
who wrote in Pali verse, to 
attach to the text a com- 
mentary in prose, in order 
to illustrate the obscurities a. crown or tho 

b. lhe capital, with the sun on each of the 

incident to the obligations c . Th ^‘ p r ,^ des - 

V T. , 4.1 * • D. The* umbrellas or chatta, gilt and surrounded 

OT riiytlim. Dl tills in by ‘'chuinb.u;ui,” a diamond circlet. 



Asgiria (who was Tumour’s in- 
structor in Pali), Wattegamino Un- 
nanse of Kandy, Bulletgamone 
Unnanse of Gallo, Batuwantudawe, 
of Colombo, and De tioyza, the trans- 
lator Moodliar to the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s Office. Mr. De Alwis says, 
“The epithet anagghan , 1 invaluable ’ 
or ‘ priceless/ immediately preceding 
and qualifying 1 wajira in the original 
(but omitted by Tumour in the 
translation), shows that a substance 
far more valuable than glass must 
have been meant.” “ Chumbatan ,” 
Prof. Wilson supposed to be the Pali 
equivalent to the Sanskrit chumbakam, 
“ the kisser or attractor of steel ; ” 
the question he says is whether wajira 
is to be considered an adjective or 
part of a compound substantive, 
whether the phrase is a diamond- 
magnet pinnacle , or conductor , or a 
conductor or attractor of the thunder- 
bolt. In the latter case it would 
intimate that the Singhalese had a no- 
tion of lightning conductors. Mr. De 
Alwis, however, and Mr. Gogerly 
Agree that chumbaAu is the same both 
in Sanskrit and Pali, whilst chuinbota 
is a Pali compound, which means a 
circular prop or support , a rim/ on 
which something rests, or a roll of 
cloth formed into a circle to form a 


stand for a vessel ; so that the term 
must be construed to mean a diamond , 
circlet, and the passage, transposing 
the order of the words, will read 
literally thus : 

th.ipapcsi tatha muddhani tbupns«a 
he placed in like manner on the top of thethupo 
anagglian wajira • chumbatan. , 
a valuable diamond hoop 

Turnouk wrote his translation whilst 
residing at Kandy and witli the aid 
of the priests, who being ignorant of 
English could only assist him to 
Singhalese equivalents for Pali words. 
Hence he was probably led into the 
mistake of confounding wajira , which 
signifies ‘‘diamond,” or an instrument 
for cutting diamonds, with the modern 
word v'idura , which bears the same 
import but is colloquially used by 
the Kandyans for “glass.” However 
us glass as well as the diamond is an 
insulator of electricity, the force of 
the passage would be in no degree 
altered whichever of . the two sub- 
stances was really particularised. 
Turnour was equally uncertain as 
to the meaning ot chumbatan , which 
in one instance he has translated a 
“ pinnacle,” and in the other he has 
left without any English equi\alent, 
simply calling “wajira chumbatan 
a “ chumbatan of glass.” — Maha- 
wanso, ch. xxxviii. p. 2o9. 
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stance, the historian, who was the kinsman and intimate 
friend of the king, by whose order the glass pinnacle 
was raised in the fifth century, probably felt that 
the stanza descriptive of the placing of the first of 
those costly instruments in the reign of Sanghatissa 
required some elucidation, and therefore inserted a 
passage in the “ tika,” by which his poem was accom- 
panied, to explain that the motive of its erection was 
“for the purpose of averting the dangers of lightning 1 

The two passages taken in conjunction leave no 
room for doubt, that the object in placing the diamond 
hoop on the dagoba, was to turn aside the stroke of the 
thunderbolt 

But the question still remains, whether, at that very 
early period, the people of Ceylon had such a conception, 
however crude and erroneous, of the nature of elec- 
tricity, and the relative powers of conducting and 
non-conducting bodies, as would induce them to place a 
mistaken reliance upon the contrivance described, as one 
calculated to ensure their personal safety ; or whether, 
as religious devotees, they presented it as a costly 
offering to propitiate the mysterious power that con- 
trols the elements. The thing affixed was however so 
insignificant in value, compared with the stupendous 
edifice to be protected, that the latter supposition is 
scarcely tenable. The dagoba itself was an offering, on 
the construction of which the wealth of a kingdom had 
been lavished ; besides which it enshrined the holiest of 
all conceivable objects — portions of the deified body of 


1 The explanatory sentence in the 
tika is as follows : 

(i Thupassa muddhani tatlia naggha 
waj ira-chumbatanti tathewo maha 
thupassa muddhani satasahasaggha 
nikan maha manincha patitha petwa 
tassahetta asani upaddawa widemansa 
natthan adhara walayamewa katwa 
anaggha waj ira-chumbatancha puje- 
seti atho.” 

Mr. De Saram and Mr. De Alwis 
concur in translating this passage as 


follows, “ In like manner having 
placed a large gem, of a lac in value, 
on the top of the great thupa, he 
fixed below it, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the dangers of lightning , an 
invaluable diamond chumbatan, hav- 
ing made it like a supporting ring or 
circular rest.” Words equivalent to 
those in italics , Mr. Ttjrnottr em- 
bodied in his translation, but placed 
them between brackets to denote 
that they were a quotation. 
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Gotamo Buddha himself ; and if these were not already 
secured from the perils of lightning by their own 
sanctity, their safety could scarcely be enhanced by the 
addition of a diamond hoop. 

The conjecture is, therefore, forced on us, that the 
Singhalese, m that remote era, had observed some phy- 
sical facts, or learned their existence from others winch 
suggested the idea that it might be practicable, by some 
mechanical device, to ward off the danger of lightning 
It is just possible that having ascertained that glass 
or precious stones acted as insulators of electricity, it 
may have occurred to them that one or both might’ bo 
employed as preservative agents against lightning. 

Modern science is enabled promptly to condemn this 
reasoning, and to pronounce that the expedient, so far 
IVom averting, would fearfully add to, the peril. 
But in the infancy of all inquiries the observation of 
ellects generally precedes the comprehension of causes, 
and whilst it is obvious that nothing attained by the 
Singhalese in the third century anticipated the great 
discoveries relative to the electric nature of lightning, 
which were not announced till the seventeenth or 
eighteenth, we cannot but feel that the contrivance 
described in the Mahnwamo , was one likely to originate 
amongst an ill-informed people, who had witnessed 
certain phenomena the causes of which they were un- 
able to trace, and from which they were incapable of 
deducing any accurate conclusions . 1 

1 I have bfeen told that within a surmount the lightning conductors 
comparatively recent period it was of the Admiralty and some other 
customary in this country, from some Government buildings with a glass 
Motive not altogether apparent, to summit. 
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CHAP. X. 

SINGHALESE LITERATURE. 

The literature of the ancient Singhalese derived its 
character from the hierarchic ascendancy, which was 
fostered by their government, and exerted a prepon- 
derant influence over the temperament of the people. 
The Buddhist priesthood were the depositories of all 
learning and the dispensers of all knowledge : — by the 
obligation of their order the study of the classical Pali 1 
was rendered compulsory upon them 2 , and the books 
which have come down to us show that they were at the 
same time familiar with Sanskrit. They were employed 
by royal command in compiling the national annals 3 , and 
kings /at various periods not only encouraged their la- 
bours by endowments of lands 4 , but conferred distinction 
on such pursuits by devoting their own attention to the 
cultivation of poetry 5 , and the formation of libraries . 6 

The books of the Singhalese are formed to-day, 
as they have been for ages past, of olas or strips 
taken from the young leaves of the Talipat palm, 
cut before they have acquired the dark shade and 
strong texture which belong to the full grown frond . 7 


1 Pali , which is the language of 
Buddhist literature in Siam, Ava, as 
well as in Ceylon, is, according to 

Dr. Mill, “ no other than the Ma- 

gadlia Praerit, the classical form in 

ancient Bohar of that very peculiar 

modification of Sanskrit speech which 

enters as largely into the drama of 
the Hindus, as did the Doric dialect 
into the Attic tragedy of Ancient 
Greece.” In 1820 MM, Burnouf 
and Lassen published their learned 

“ JEssai sur le Pali” but the most am- 
ple light was thrown upon its struc- 
ture and history by the subsequent 
investigations of Turnour, who, 


in the introduction to his version of 
the Mahawanso , has embodied a dis- 
quisition on the antiquity of Pali as 
compared with Sanskrit, (p. xxii. &c.) 

3 Rajaratnacari , p. 100. 

3 77*7/., p. 43—74. 

4 Ibid., p. 113. 

5 Raj aval i, p. 245 ; Mahawanso, 
ch. liv., Ixxix. 

6 Rajamli, p. 221. 

7 The leaves of the Palmyra, simi- 
larly prepared, are used for writings 
of an ordinaiy kind, but the ■ most 
valuable books are written on the 
Talipat. See ante , Vol. I. Pt. I. ch. iii. 
p.3. 
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After undergoing a process (one stage of which con- 
sists in steeping them in milk) to preserve their flexi- 
bility, they are submitted to pressure to render their 
surface uniformly smooth. They are then cut into stripes 
of two or three inches in breadth, and from one to three 
feet long. These are pierced with two holes, one near 
each end, through which a cord is passed, so as to secure 
them between two wooden covers, lacquered and orna- 
mented with coloured devices. The leaves thus strung 
together and secured, form a book. 

On these palm-leaves the custom is to write with an 
iron stile held nearly upright, and steadied by a nick 
cut to receive it in the thumb-nail of the Teft hand. 
The stile is sometimes richly ornamented, shaped 
like an arrow, and inlaid 
with gold, one blade of 
the feather serving as a 
knife to trim the leaf pre- 
paratory to writing. The 
case is sometimes made 
of carved ivory bound 
with hoops of filigreed 
silver. 

The furrow made by the 
pressure of the steel is ren- 
dered visible by the appli- 
cation of charcoal ground with a fragrant oil *, to the 
odour of which the natives ascribe the remarkable state 
of preservation in which their most sacred books are 
found, its aromatic properties securing the leaves from de- 
struction by white ants and other insects . 1 2 



1 For this purpose a resin is used, 
called dumula by the natives, who 
dig it up from beneath the surface 
of lands from which the forest has 
disappeared. 

8 Ia Ceylon there are a few Budd- 
hist books brought from Burin ah, in 
which ‘the text is inscribed on plates 


f silver. I have seen others on 
saves of ivoiy, and some belonging 
o the Dalaaa Wihara, at Kandy, 
re engraved on gold. The earliest 
rants of lands, called srnnrn, were 
written on palm-leaves, but an in- 
motion on a rock at Dambool, 
rhich is of the date 1200 a.d., re- 
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The wiharas and monasteries of the Buddhist priest- 
hood are the only depositaries in Ceylon, of the national 
literature, and in these are to be found quantities of ola 
books on an infinity of subjects, some of them, especially 
those relating to religion and ecclesiastical history, being 
of the remotest antiquity. 

Works of the latter class are chiefly written in Pali. 
Treatises on astronomy, mathematics, and physics are 
almost exclusively in Sanskrit, whilst those on general 
literature, being comparatively recent, are composed in 
Elu, a dialect which differs from the colloquial Sin- 
ghalese rather in style than in structure, having been 
liberally Enriched by incorporation from Sanskrit and 
Pali . 1 But of the works which have come down to 
us, ancient as well as modern, so great is the pi£- 
ponderance of those in Pali and Sanskrit, that the 
Singhalese can scarcely be said to possess a literature 
in their national dialect; and in the books they do pos- 
sess, so utter is the deartli of invention or originality, that 
almost all which are not either ballads or compilations, 
^ are translations from one or other of the two learned 
* languages. 

I. Pali. — Works in Pali are written, like those 
of Burmah and Siam, not in Nagari or any peculiar 
character, but in the vernacular alphabet. Of these, 
as might naturally be expected, the vast majority are on 
subjects connected with Buddhism, and next to them 
in point of number are grammars and grammatical com- 
mentaries. 

The original of the great Pali grammar of Kachcha- 


corcls that King Prakrama Balm I. 
made it a ride that “when permanent 
grants of land were to be made to 
those who had performed meritorious 
services, such behests should not he 
evanescent like lines drawn on water, 
by being inscribed on leaves to be 
destroyed by rats and white ants, 
but engraved on plates of copper, so 
as to endure to posterity.” 


1 Turnovers Introd. to the Maha- 
wanso , p. xiii. A critical account of 
the Elu will be found in an able 
and % learned essay on the language 
and literature of Ceylon by Mr. J. 
Be Alwis, prefixed to his English 
translation of the Sidath Sangara, a 
grammar of Singhalese, written in 
the fourteenth century. Colombo, 
1852. Introd. p. xxvii. xxxvii. 
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yano is now lost, but its principles survive in nu- 
merous treatises, and text-books written at succeeding 
periods to replace it. 1 Such is the passion for versifi- 
cation, probably as an assistant to memory, that nearly 
every Singhalese work, ancient as well as modern, is com- 
posed in rhyme, and even the repulsive abstractions of 
Syntax have found an Alvarez and been enveloped in 
metrical disguise. 

Of the sacred writings in Pali, the most renowned are 
the Pitakattayan , literally “ The Three Baskets,” which 
embody the doctrines, discourses, and discipline of the 
Buddhists, and so voluminous is this collection that its 
contents extend to 592,000 stanzas ; and the Atthakatha 
or commentaries, which are as old as the fifth century \ 
contain 301,550 more. Prom their voluminousness, the 
Pittakas are seldom to be seen complete, but there are 
few of the superior temples in which one or more of the 
separate books may not be found. 

The most popular portion of the Pittakas are the 
legendary tales, which profess to have been related by 
Gotamo Buddha himself, in his Sutras or discourses, and 
were collected under the title of Pansiya-panas-jataka - 
pota , or the “Five hundred and fifty Births.” The series 
is designed to commemorate events in his own career, 
during the states of existence through which he passed 
preparatory to his reception of the Buddhahood. In 


1 The Itev. R. Spence Hardy, to 
whom I am indebted for much valu- 
able information on the subject of 
the literature current at the present 
day in Ceylon, published a list in the 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Asiatic Society for 1848, in whien he 
gave the titles of 4(37 works in Pali, 
Sanskrit, and Elu, collected by him- 
self during his residence in Ceylon. 
Of these about 80 are in Sanskrit, 
150 in Elu (or Singhalese), and the 
remainder in Pali, either with or 
without translations.' Of the Pali 
books 20 are either grammars or 
treatises on grammar. 

This catalogue of Mr, Hardy is, 

Jj L 


however, by no means to bo re- 
garded as perfect ; not only because 
several are omitted, but because 
many are but excerpts from larger 
works. The titles are seldom de- 
scriptive of the contents, but in 
true Oriental taste are drawn from 
emblems and figures, such as “ Light,” 
“ Gems,” and Mowers.” The au- 
thors’ names are rarely known, and 
the language or style seldom affords 
an indication of the age of the com- 

^ * They were translated into Pali 
from Singhalese by Huddhaghoso, 
a.d. 420 . — Mahawanso, c. xxxvu. 

1 p.’ 252. 

2 
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structure and contents it bears a striking resemblance 
to the Jewish Talmud, combining, with aphorisms and 
maxims, philological . explanations of the divine text, 
stories illustrative of its doctrines, into which not only 
saints and heroes, but also animals and inanimate ob- 
jects, are introduced, and not a few of the fables that 
pass as iEsop’s are to be found in the Jatakas of Ceylon. 
There are translations into Singhalese of the greater part 
of its contents, and so attractive are its narratives that the 
natives will listen the livelong night to recitations from 
its pages . 1 

The other Pali works 2 embrace subjects in connection 
with cosmography and the Buddhist theories of the uni- 
verse ; the distinctions of caste, topographical narratives, 
a few disquisitions on medicine, and books which, like 
the Milindaprasna, or “ Questions of Milmda ,” 3 without 
being canonical give an orthodox summary of the national 
religion. 

But the chefs d oeuvre of Pali literature are their chro- 
nicles, the Dipawanso , Mahawanso , and others ; - of these 
the most important by far is the Mahawanso and its 
tikas or commentaries. It stands at the head of the 
historical literature of the East ; unrivalled by any- 
thing extant in Hindustan 4 , the wildness of whose cliro- 


1 Hardy’s Buddhism , eli. v. p. 98. 

3 A lucid account of the principal 
Pali works in connection with •reli- 
gion will be found in the Appendix 
to Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 509, and in Hardy’s Bastetm 
Monachism, pp. 27, 315. 

3 The title of this popular work 

has given rise to a very curious con- 
jecture of Tumour’s, It professes to 
contain the dialectic controversies of 
Naga-sena, through whose instru- 
mentality Buddhism was introduced 
into Kashmir, with Milinda, who was 
the Raja of an adjoining country, 
called oagala, near the junction of 
the rivers Ravi and Chenab. These 
discussions must have taken place 
Rbout the year b.c. 43. Now Sagala 
is identical with Sangala, the people 


of which, according to Arrian, made 
a bold resistance to the advance of 
Alexander the Great beyond the 
Hydraotes; and it has been sup- 
osed by Sir Alexander Bumes to 
ave occupied the site of Lahore. 
Its sovereign, therefore, who em- 
braced the doctrines of Buddha, was 
probably an Asiatic Greek, and Tur- 
nour suggests that the u Yons ” or 
“ Yonicas ” who, according to the 
Milinda-prasna, formed his body- 
guard, were either Greeks or the 
descendants of Greeks from Ionia. 
— Joum. Asiat. Soc. Beng. v. 523 ; 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism , p. 
512 ; Reynard, Mhnoire rnr Vlnde, 
p. 65. 

4 Lassen, Indis. AH., vol. ii. p. 13 
— 15. 
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nology it controls ; and unsurpassed, if it be equalled, 
by the native annals of China or Kashmir. So conscious 
were the Singhalese kings of the value of this national 
monument, that its continuation was an object of royal 
solicitude to successive dynasties 1 from the third to 
the thirteenth century ; and even in the decay of the 
monarchy the compilation was performed in a d 1696 
by an unknown hand, and, finally, brought down to 
A. D. 1758 by order of one of the last of the Kandyan 
kings. 

Of the chronicles thus carefully constructed, which 
exhibit in their marvellously preserved leaves the 
study and elaboration of upwards of twelve hundred 
years, Prinsep, supreme as an authority, declared 
that they served to 46 clear away the chief of dif- 
ficulties in Indian genealogies, which seem to have 
been intentionally falsified by the Brahmans and 
tin own back into remote antiquity, in order to confound 
their Buddhist rivals.” 2 

But they display in their mysterious rhymes few 
facts or revelations to repay the ordinary reader for 
the labour of their perusal. Written exclusively by 
the Buddhist priesthood, they present the meagre cha- 
racteristics .of the soulless system which it is their 
purpose to extol. No occurrence finds a record in 
their pages which does not tend to exalt the genius of 
Buddhism or commemorate the acts of its patrons : 
the reigns of the monarchs who erected temples for its 
worship, or consecrated shrines for its relics, are traced 
with tiresome precision ; even where their accession 


C osmas Indico-pleustes, Edhisi, 
Abou-zeyd, and almost all the tra- 
vellers and geographers of the middle 
ages, have related, as a trait of the 
native rulers of Ceylbn, their em- 
ployment of annalists to record the 
history of the kingdom. — Edbisi, 
Chm. i. sec. 8 , p. 3 . 

2 PBinsep, in a private letter to 


Tumour, in 1830, speaking of the 
singular value of the Mahawatwo 19 
collating the chronology of India, 
says, “ had your Buddhist chronicles 
been accessible to Sir W. Jones and 
Wilford, they would have been 
greedily seized to correct anomalies 
at every step.” 


L L 3 
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was achieved by usurpation and murder, their lives 
are extolled for piety, provided they were charac- 
terised by liberality to the church ; whilst those 
alone are stigmatised as impious and consigned to 
long continued torments, whose reigns are undis- 
tinguished by acts conducive to the exaltation of the 
national worship . 1 

The invasions which disturbed the tranquillity of the 
throne, and the schisms which rent the unity of the 
church, are described with painful elaboration ; but we 
search in vain for any instructive notices of the people 
or of their pursuits, for any details of their social con- 
dition or illustration of their intellectual progress. 
Whilst the commerce of all nations was sweeping 
along the shores of Ceylon, and the ships of China 
and Arabia were making its ports their emporiums ; 
the national chronicles, whose compilation was an 
object of solicitude to successive dynasties, are silent 
regarding these adventurous expeditions ; and utterly 
indifferent to all that did not affect the progress of 
Buddhism or minister to the interests of the priest- 
hood . 2 


1 Asoca, “ who put to death one 
hundred brothers, to secure the 
throne to himself, is described in the 
Mahmuamo, ch, y. p. 21, as a prince 
“of piety and supernatural wisdom.” 
Even Miilabar infidels, who assassi- 
nated the Buddhist kings, are "ex- 
tolled as “ righteous sovereigns ” 
( Mahawanso , ch. xxi. p. 127) ; but a 
Buddhist king who caused a priest 
to bo put to death who was believed 
to be guilty of a serious crime, is 
consigned by the Raj avail to a hell 
with a copper roof “ so hot that the 
waters of the sea are dried as they 
roll above it.” — Rajavali, p. 192. 

a It has been surmised that in' the 
intercourse which subsisted between 
India and the western world by way 
of Alexandria and Persia, and whicn 
did not decline till the sixth or seventh 
century, the influences of Nestorian 
Christianity may have left they 1 im- 


press on the genius and literature 
of Buddhism ; and in the legends 
of its historians one is struck by 
the many passages that suggest a 
similarity to events recorded in the 
Jewish Scriptures. The coincidence 
may also be accounted for by the 
close proximity of a Jewish race in 
Affghanistan (the descendants ot 
those carried away into captivity by 
Shalmanasar) which eventually ex- 
tended itseli along the west coast ot 
India, and became the progenitors 
of the Hebrew colony that still in- 
habits the south of the Dekkan near 
Cochin, and are known as the “Black 
Jews of Malabar.” The influence of 
this immigration is perceptible in the 
sacred books, Doth of the Brahmans 
and Buddhists; the laws of Menu 
present some striking resemblances 
to the law of Moses, and it was pro- 
bably from a knowledge of the con- 
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XI Sanskrit. — In Sanskrit or translations from it, 
the Singhalese have preserved their principal treatises 


tents of theHebrew rolls still possessed 
by this remnant of the dispersion that 
the Buddhists borrowed the nume- 
rous incidents which we find re-pro- 
duced in the historical books of 
Ceylon. Thus the aborigines, when 
subdued by their Bengal invaders, 
were forced, like the Israelites, by 
their masters “ to make bricks ” for 
the construction of their stupendous 
edifices {Mahawanso, ch. xxviii.). 
On the occasion of building the 
great dagoba, the Ruanwelle, at 
Anarajapoora, b.c. 101, the materials 
were all prepared at a distance, and 
brought ready to be deposited in 
their places ( Mahawanso , xxvii.) ; as 
on the occasion of building the first 
temple at Jerusalem, u the stone was 
made ready before it was brought, so 
that there was neither hammer, nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron heard whilst 
it was building.” The parting of 
the lied Sea to permit the march of 
the fugitive 1 lebrews Inis its counter- 
part in the exploit of the King Cluj a 
Bahu, a.d. 109, who, when marching 
his army to the coast of India, in 
order to bring back the Singhalese 
from captivity in Solleo, “ smote the 
waters of the sea till they parted, so 
that he and his army marched through 
without wetting the soles of their 
feet.” — Rajarqtnacari , p. 59. King 
Maha Sen (a.d. 275), seeking a relic, 
had the mantle of Buddha lowered 
down from heaven : and Buddha 
had, previously, in designating Kas- 
yapa as his successor, transmitted 
to him his robe as Elijah let fall his 
mantle upon Elisha. ( Rajavali , 
p. 238 ; H ardy’s Oriental Mona - 
chism, p. 119.) There is a resem- 
blance too between the apotheosis 
of Dutugaimunu and the translation 
of Elijah when t( in a chariot and 
horses 6f fire he went up into 
heaven ” (2 Kings, ii. 11) ; — accord- 
ing to the Mahaivamo, c. xxii. p. 199, 
when the Singhalese king was dying, 
a chariot was seen descending from 
the sky and his disembodied spirit 
“manifested itself standing in the car 


in which he drove thrice round the 
great shrine, and then bowing down 
to the attendant priesthood, he de- 
parted for tusita ” (the Buddhists* 
heaven). The ceremonial and dog- 
matic coincidences are equally re- 
markable; — constant allusion is made 
to the practice of the king s to “wash 
the feet of the priests and anoint 
them with oil.” — Mahawanso , c. xxv. 
— xxx. In conformity with the 

denunciation that tho sins of the 
fathers were to be visited on the 
children, tho Jews inquired whether 
a “ man’s parents did commit sin 
that he was bom blind P ” (John, ix. 
3); and in like manner, in tho 
llajavali, “tho perjury of Wijayo 
(who had repudiated bis wife after 
swearing fidelity to her) was visited 
on the person of tho King I'andu- 
waasa,” his nephew, who was afflicted 
with insanity in consequence {Raja- 
vali, pp. 174 — 178). The account in 
the Itajaratnacari of King Batiya 
Titisa (b. c. 20.), who was enabled to 
enter the Ruanwelle dagoba by tho 
secret passage known only to tho 
priests, and to discover their wealth 
and treasures deposited within, has 
a close resemblance to the descent 


of Daniel and King Astyages into 
the temple of Bel, by tho privy en- 
trance under tho table, whereby the 
priests entered and consumed tho 
offerings made to tho idol (Bel and 
the Dragon, Apocryp. ch. i. — xiii. ; 
Itajaratnacari, p. 45). The inex- 
tinguishable fire which was for ever 
burning on the altar of God (Do- 
riticus, ch. vi. 13) resembles the 
[amps which burned for 5000 years 
continually in honour of Buddha 
[Mahawanso, ch. lxxxi. ; Rajaratna- 
)ari, p. 49) ; and these again had their 
imitators in the lamp of Minenn, 
which was never permitted to go out 
in tho temple at Athens, and m the 
Vi / vvoi / chtiSmttui', which was for evei 
burning in the temple of Ammon. 
Die miracle of feeding the multitude 
by our Saviour upon a few loaves 
mcl fishes, is repeated in the Maha- 
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on physical science, cosmography, materia medica, and 
surgery. From it, too, they have borrowed the limited 
knowledge of astronomy, possessed by the individuals 
who combined with astrology and the casting of nati- 
vities, the practice of palmistry and the interpretation 
of dreams. In Sanskrit, they have treatises on music 
and painting, on versification and philology ; and their 
translations include a Singhalese version of those por- 
tions of the Ramayana , which commemorate the con- 
quest of Lanka. 

III. Elu and Singhalese. — There is no more 
striking evidence of the intellectual inferiority of the 
modern, as compared with the ancient inhabitants of 
Ceylon, than is afforded by the popular literature of 
the latter, and the contrast it presents to the works of 
former ages. Descending from the gravity of religious 
disquisition and the dignity of history and science, the 
authors of later times have been contented tQ limit 
their efforts to works of fiction and amusement, and to 
ballads and doggerel descriptions of places or passing 
events. 

But, to the credit of the Singhalese, it must be 


tvanso y where a divinely endowed 
princess fed Pandukabhaya, b.c. 437, 
and five hundred of his followers 
with the repast which she was taking 1 
to her father and his reapers, the re- 
freshment being “ scarcely diminished 
in quantity as if one person only 
had eaten therefrom.” — Mahawanso , 
ch. x. p. 02. The preparation of the 
high road for the procession of the 
sacred bo-tree after its landing (Ma- 
hawanso, c. xix. p. 116), and the 
order to clear a road through the 
wilderness for the march of the king 
at the inauguration of Buddhism, 
recall the words of the prophet, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight a highway in the 
desert.” (Isaiah, xl. 3.) And we 
are reminded of the prophecy of 


Isaiah as to the kingdom of peace, in 
which “ the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid and the calf with the lion, 
and a young child shall lead them,” 
by the Singhalese historians, in de- 
scribing the religious repose of the 
kingdom of Asoca under the in- 
fluence of the religion of Buddha, 
where “the elk and the wild hog 
were the guardians of the gardens 
and fields, and the tiger led forth the 
cattle to graze and reconducted them 
in safety to their pens.” — Maha- 
wansOy ch. v. p. 22. The narrative 
of the “judgment of Solomon,” in 
the matter of the contested child 
(1 Kings, ch. iii.), has its parallel in 
a story in every respect similar in 
the Pansy iapanas-jataka. — Robert’s 
Orient, Illustr. p. 191. 
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said, that in their compositions, however satirical or 
familiar they may be, their verses are entirely free from 
the licentiousness which disfigures similar productions 
in India ; and that if deficient in imagination and 
grace, they are equally exempt from grossness and 
indelicacy. 

The Singhalese language is so flexible that it admits 
of every description of rhythm ; of this the versifiers 
have availed themselves to exhibit every variety of 
stanza and measure, and every native, male or female, 
can recite numbers of their favourite ballads. Their 
graver productions consist of poems in honour, not of 
Buddha alone, but of deities taken from the Hindu 
Pantheon, — Patine, Siva, and Ganesa, panegyrics 
upon almsgiving, and couplets embodying aphorisms 
and morals. 

A considerable number of the Sutras or Discourses 
of Buddha have been translated into the vernacular 
from Pali, but the most popular of all arc the jatakaa , 
the Singhalese versions of which are so extended, that 
oiic copy alone fills 2000 olas or palm leaves, each 
twenty-nine inches in length and containing nine lines 
in a page. 

The other works in Singhalese are on subjects con- 
nected with history, such as the Rajavali and Rajarat- 
nacari , on grammar and lexicography, on medicine, 
topography, and other analogous subjects. But in 
all their productions, though invested with the trap- 
pings of verse, there alike is an avoidance of what 
is practical and true, and an absence of all that is in- 
ventive and poetic. They contain nothing that appeals 
to the heart or the affections, and their efforts of 
imagination aspire not to please or to elevate, but to 
astonish and bewilder by exaggeration and fable. 
Their poverty of resources leads to endless repetitions 
of the same epithets and incidents ; books are multiplier 
at the present day chiefly by extracts from works of 
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established popularity, and the number of qualified 
writers is becoming annually less from the altered cir- 
cumstances of the island and the decline of those 
institutions and prospects which formerly stimulated the 
ambition of the Buddhist priesthood, .and inspired a 
love of study and learning. 
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CHAPTER L 

CEYLON AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

Although mysterious rumours of tlie wealth and 
wonders of India had reached the Western nations in 
the heroic ages, and although travellers at a later period 
returning from Persia and the East had spread romantic 
reports of its vastness and magnificence, it is doubtful 
whether Ceylon had been heard of in Europe 1 even 


1 Nothing is more strikingly sug- 
gestive of the extended renown of 
Ceylon and of the different countries 
which maintained an intercourse with 
the island, than the number and 
dissimilarity of the names by which 
it has been known at various periods 
throughout Europo and Asia. So 
remarkable is this peculiarity, that 
Lassen has made u the names of 
Taprobano” the subject of se\eral 
learned disquisitions (Dc Taprobanc 
Insula voter. cogn. Dissert, sec. 2, p. 
6; Indischc Alterthumskunde , vol. i. 

£ 200, note viii. p. 212, &c.) ; and 
uknouf has devoted two elaborate 
essays to their elucidation, Journ . 
Asiat. 1820, vol. viii. p. 129. Ibid., 
1857, vol. xxxiii. p. 1. 

In the literature of the Brahmans, 
Lanka, from having been the scene 
of the exploits of Rama, is as re- 
nowned as Ilion in the great epic of 
the Greeks. i( Taprobane,” the name 
by which the island was first known 
to the Macedonians, is derivable from 
the Pali “ Tamba panni.” The ori- 
gin of the epithet will be found in 
the Mahawanso >, ch. vii. p. 56 i and 
it is further noticed in the present 
work, Vol. I. P. i. ch. i. p. 17, and 
P. in. ch. ii. p. 330. — It has like- 
wise been referred to the Sanskrit 
“ Tambrapani ;” which, according to 
Lassen, means “ the great pond, or 
u the pond covered with the red 


lotus/* and was probably associated 
with the gigantic tanks for which 
Ceylon is so remarkable. In later 
times Taprobane was exchanged for 
Simnndu, Palai-simundu, and Salike, 
under which names it is described 
by Ptolemy, the author of the Peri- 
plns, and by Marcjvnus of Hera- 
chea. Palm-sitmmdu , Lassen con- 
jectures to be derived from the San- 
skrit Pali-simanta , u the head of the 
sacred law,” from Ceylon having be- 
come the great centre of the Budd- 
hist faith (I)e Taproh., p. 1(5 : Indi- 
sehe Alter, vol. i. p. 200) ; and Salike 
he regards merely as a seaman’s cor- 
ruption of “ Sinhala or Sihala,” the 
name chosen by the Singhalese them- 
selves, and signifying “the dwelling 
place of lions.” ' Burnouf suggests 
whether it may not be Sri- Lanka , or 
“Lanka the Blessed.” 

Sinhala , with the suffix of u diva,” 
or “dwipa” (island), was subsequently 
converted into “ Silan-dwipa ” and 
“Seren-diva,” whence the “ oerendib” 
of the Arabian navigators and their 
romances ; and this in later times, 
was contracted into Zeilan by the 
Portuguese, Ceylan by the Dutch, 
and Ceylon by the English. Vincent, 
in his Commentary on the Periplus of 
the Erythr&an Sea , vol. ii. p. 493, 
has enumerated a variety of other 
names borne by the island ; and to 
all these might bo further added 
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by name till the companions of Alexander the Great, 
returning from his Indian expedition, brought back 
accounts of what they had been told of its elephants 
and ivory, its tortoises and marine monsters . 1 

So vague and uncertain was the information thus 
obtained, that Strabo, writing upwards of two cen- 
turies later, manifests irresolution in stating that 
Taprobane was an island 2 ; and Pomponius Mela, who 
wrote early in the first century of the Christian era, 
quotes as probable the conjecture of Hipparchus, that 
it was not in reality an island, but the commencement 
of a south-eastern continent 3 ; an opinion which Pliny 
records as an error that had prevailed previous to his 
own time, but which he had been enabled to correct by 
the information received from the ambassador who had 
been sent from Ceylon to the Emperor Claudius . 4 

In the treatise De Mundo , which is ascribed to Aris- 
totle 6 , Taprobane is mentioned incidentally as of less 
size than Britain ; and this is probably the earliest his- 


those assigned to it in China, in 
Siam, in Hindustan, Kashmir, Persia, 
and other countries of the Hast. The 
learned ingenuity of IIocitart ap- 
plied a Hebrew root to expound the 
origin of Taprobane ( Geogr . Sac. lib. 
ii. ch. xxviii.) ; but the later re- 
searches of Turnour, Burnout, and 
Lassen have traced it with certainty 
to its Pali and Sanskrit origin. 

1 Gosselin, in his Itecherches ^ur 
la Gtographie des Ancims , tom. lii. 
p. 291, says that Onesicritus, the 
pilot of Alexander’s fleet, “ avoit 
visitd la Taprobane pendant un 
nouveau voyage qu’il eut ordre de 
faire.” If so, he was the first Euro- 
pean on record who had seen the 
island ; but I have searched unsuc- 
cessfully for any authority to sustain 
this statement of Gosselin. 

3 Strabo, 1. ii. c. i. s. 14, c. v. s. 14, 
tlvai <pa<ri vi}aov) 1. XV. C. i. S. 14. OVID 
was more confident, and simg of — 

“ Syene 

Aut ubl Taprobunen Indica cingit aqua.” 

Epist. ex Ponlo, i. 80. 


3 “ Taprobanen aut grandis admo- 
dum insula aut prima pars orbis al- 
tering Ilipparcho dicitur.” — P. Mela, 
iii. 7. “Ifubitare poterant juniores 
num rovera insula esset quam illi pro 
veterum Taprobane habebant, si nemo 
eousque repertus esset qui earn cir- 
cumnavigassct : sic enim de nostra 
quoque Brittania dubitatum est es- 
setne insula antequam illam circum- 
navigasset Agricola. ” — Dissertatio de 
AEtate et Auctore Peripli Maris Enj- 
threri ; Hudson, Geographies Veter. 
Scrip. Grcec. Min. y vol. i. p. 97. 

4 Pliny, 1. vi. c. 24. 

6 I have elsewhere disposed of the 
alleged allusions of Sancnoniathon to 
an island which was obviously meant 
for Ceylon. (See Note (A), end of 
this chapter.) The authenticity of 
the treatise De Mundoj as a pro- 
duction of Aristotle, is somewhat 
doubtful (Sen cell, Literat. Grecque, 
liv. iv. c. A.) ; and it might add to the 
suspicion of its being a modem com- 
position, that Aristotle should do 
no more than mention the name and 
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torical notice of Ceylon that has come down to us 1 as 
the memoirs of Alexander’s Indian officers, on whose 


size of a country of which Onesi- 
critus and Nearclius had just brought 
home accounts so surprising ; and 
tliat he should speak ot it with con- 
fidence as an island, although the 
question of its insularity remained 
somewhat uncertain at a much later 
period. 

1 Fabrictus, in the supplemental 
volume of his Codex Pseudepiyraphi 
rderis Testamcnti , Ilanib., a.d. 17 2d, 
says, “ Samarita, Genesis, viii. *1, tra- 
dit Norn arcam requievisse super 
montom ri/f Serendib sive Zevlan. — 
1\ 30; and it was possibly upon 
this authority that it has been stated 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature , vol. i. p. 199, as “ a curi- 
ous circumstance that in Genesis, 
viii. 4, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
1ms Sarandib, the Arabic name of 
Ceylon,” instead of Ararat, as the 
resting place of the ark. Were this 
true, it would give a triumph to spe- 
culation, and serve by a single but 
irresistible proof to dissipate doubt, 
if there were any, as to the early 
intercourse between the Hebrews and 
that island as tho country from which 
Solomon drew his triennial supplies 
of ivory, apes, and peacocks (1 Kings, 
x. 22). Assuming the correctness 
of the opinion that tho Samaritan 
Pentateuch is as old as the separa- 
tion of the tribes in tho reign of 
lvehoboam, b. c. 975-958, this would 
not only furnish a notice of Ceylon 
far anterior to any existing autho- 
rity ; but would assign an antiquity 
irreconcilable with historical evidence 
as to its comparatively modem name 
of “ Serendib.” The interest of the 
discovery would still be extraordinary, 
even if the Samaritan Pentateuch 
be referred to the later date assigned 
to it by Frankel^who adduces evi- 
dence to show that its writer had 
made use of the Septuagint. The 
author of the article in the Biblical 
Cyclopaedia is however in error. 
Every copy of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, both those printed in tho 
Paris Polyglot and in that of Walton, 


as well as the five MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, which con- 
tain the eighth chapter of Genesis, 
together with several collations of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan text, make 
no mention of Sarandib, but all ex- 
hibit the word “ Ararat ” in its pro- 
per place in the eighth chapter of 
Genesis. “ Ararat ” is also found 
correctly in Blayney’s Pentat . 
Ilebreo- Samar it., Oxford, 1790. 

But there is another work in 
which “ Sarandib” does appear in 
the verse alluded to. Pietro dell v 
Valle, in that most interesting letter 
in which he describes the manner 
in which he obtained at Damascus, 
in a. d. 101G, a manuscript of the 
Pentateuch on parchment in tho 
Hebrew language, but written in 
Samaritan characters ; relates that 
along with it he procured another on 
aper, in which not only the letters, 
ut the language, was Samaritan — 
“ che non solo e scritto con lettere 
Samaritane, ma in lingua anehe 
propria de’ Samaritani, che 6 un 
misto della Ebraica e della Gulden.” 
— Viaygi, $e., Lett, da Aleppo, 15. 
di Giugno a.d. 1010. 

The first of these two manuscripts 
is the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
second is the “ Samaritan version ” of 
it. The author and age of the second 
are alike unknown; but it cannot, in 
the opinion of Franked, date earlier 
than the second century, or a still 
later period. ( Davison’s' Biblical CW- 
ticism, vol. i. ch. xv. p. 242. ) Like all 
ancient targums, it bears in some par- 
ticulars the character of a para- 
phrase ; and amongst other departures 
from the literal text of the original 
Hebrew, the translator, following tho 
example of Onkelos and others, has 
substituted modern geographical 
names for some of the more ancient, 
such as Gerizim for Mount Lbal 
(Deut. xxvii. 4), Paneas for Don, and 
Ascalon for Gerar; and in the 4th 
verse of the viiith chapter of Genesis 
he has made the ark to rest - “ upon 
the mountains of Sarandib .” Onkelos 
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authority Aristotle (if he be the author of the treatise 
“ De Mundo ”) must have written, survive only in 
fragments, preserved by the later historians ancl geo- 
graphcrs. 

Prom their compilations, however, it appears that 
the information concerning Ceylon collected by the Mace- 
donian explorers of India, was both meagre and erro- 
neous. Oxesicritus, as he is quoted by Strabo and 
Pliny, propagated exaggerated statements as to the dimen- 
sions of the island *, and the number of herbivorous ceta- 
cea 2 found in its seas ; the elephants he described as far 
surpassing those of continental India both in courage 
and in size . 3 

Megasthexes, twenty years after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, was accredited as an ambassador from 
Selcueus Nicator to the court of Sandracottus, or 
Chandra-Gupta, the King of the Prasii,. from whose 
country Ceylon had been colonised two centuries before 
by the expedition under Wijayo . 4 It was, perhaps, 


in the same passage lias Kardu in 
lace of Ararat. See Walton’s 
' ohjglot , vol. i. p. 31 ; Bastow, Bibl. 
Diet. 1847, vol. i. p. 71. 

According to the Mahawanso, the 
epithet of Sihale-dwipa, the island of 
lions, was conferred upon Ceylon by 
the followers of Wijayo, b.c. 543 
( Mahawanso , ch. yii. p. 51), and from 
this was formed, by tlie Arabian sea- 
men, the names Silan-dip and Seran- 
dib. The occurrence of the latter 
word, therefore, in the u Samaritan 
Pentateuch,” if its antiquity be refer- 
able to the reign of Rehoboam, would 
be inexplicable ; whereas no anachron- 
ism is involved by its appearance in 
the u Samaritan version , which was 
not written till many centuries after 
the Wijayan conquest. 

There is another manuscript, written 
on bombycine, in the Bodleian Libra- 
ry, No. 345, described as an Arabic 
version of the Pentateuch, written I 
between the yearn 884 and 885 of I 


the Hejira, a.d. 1479 and 1480, and 
ascribed to Aba Said, son of Abul 
Ilassan, " in eo continetur versio 
Arabica Pentateuch! qufe ex textu 
1 Iebroeico-Samaritano non ex versione 
ilia quee dialect o quadam peoidiari 
Samaritanis quondam vemacula Scrip- 
ta est.” — Cat. Orient. MSS. vol. i. p. 2. 
In this manuscript, also, the word 
Sarendip , instead of Ararat, occurs in 
the passage in Genesis descriptive of 
the resting of the ark. 

1 These early errors as to the size 
and position of Ceylon will be found 
explained elsewhere. See Vol. I. Y. r. 
ch. i. p. 81. 

2 Strabo, xv. p. 691. The animal 
referred to by the informants of One- 
sicritus was the dugong, whose form 
and attitudes gave rise to the fabled 
mermaid. See ^Eltan, lib. xvi. ch. 
xviii., who says it has the face of a 
woman and spines that resemble hair. 

3 Pliny, lib. vi. ch. 24. 

4 See Vol. I. P. nr. ch. iii. p. 336. 
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from the latter circumstance and the communication 
subsequently maintained between the insular colony 
and the mother country, that Megasthencs, who never 
visited any part of India south of the Ganges, and who 
was, probably, the first European who ever beheld 
that renowned river 1 , was nevertheless enabled to 
collect many particulars relative to the interior of 
Ceylon; He described it as being divided by a river 
(the Maliaw elli-ganga P) into two sections, one infested 
by wild beasts and elephants, the other producing gold 
and gems, and inhabited by a people whom he called 
Pateogoni 2 , a hellenizcd form of Pali-Put ra, “ the sons 
of the Pali,” the first Prasian colonists. 

Such was the scanty knowledge regarding India 
communicated .to Europe by those who had followed 
the footsteps of conquest into that remote region ; and 
although eighteen centuries elapsed from the death of 
Alexander the Great before another European power 
sought to establish its dominion in the East, a new 
passion had been early implanted, the cultivation of 
which was in the highest degree favourable to the ac- 
quisition and diffusion of geographical knowledge. In 
an age before the birth of history 3 , the adventurous 
Phoenicians, issuing from the lied Sea, in their ships, 


1 Robertson’s Ancient India, sec. 
ii. 

* Schwanbeck’s Mcyasthenes, 
Fraym. xviii. • So lines Polyiitstor, 
jiii. a ; Pliny, lvi. ch. 24. tKlian, 
in compiling his Natura Animalium , 
has introduced the story told by 
Megasthenes, and quoted by 
Strabo, of cetaceous animals in the 
seas of Ceylon with heads resembling 
oxen and lions; and this justifies the 
conjecture that other portions of the 
same work referring to the island may 
have been simultaneously borrowed 
from the same source. Sciiwan- 
beck, apparently on this ground, has 
included among the Fragmenta in- 
certa those passages from ./Elian, 
lib. xvi. ch. 17, 18, in which he says, 

VOL. I. M ] 


and truly, that in Taprobano there 
were no cities, but from live to seven 
hundred villages built of wood, 
thatched with reeds, and occasionally 
covered with the shells of large tor- 
toises. The sea coast then as now 
was densely covered with palm-trees 
(evidently coco-nut and Palmyra), 
and the forests contained elephants 
so superior to those of India that 
they were shipped in large vessels 
and sold to the King of Oalinga 
(Northern Cirears). The island, he 
says, is so large that u those in the 
maritime districts never . hunted . in 
the interior, and those in the in- 
terior had never seen the sea. 

3 A compendious account of the 
early trade between India and the 

M 
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had reached the shores of India, and centuries afterwards 
their experienced seamen piloted the fleets of Solomon in 
search of the luxuries of the East . 1 

Egypt, under the Ptolemies, became the seat of that 
opulent trade which it had been the aim of Alexander 
the Great to divert to it from Syria. Berenice was 
built on the Eed Sea, as an emporium for the ships 
engaged in Indian voyages, and Alexandria excelled 
Tyre in the magnitude and success of her mercantile 
operations. 

The conquest of Egypt by Augustus, so far from 
checking, served to communicate a fresh impulse to the 
intercourse with India, whence all that was costly and 
rare was collected in wanton profusion, to minister to 
the luxury of Borne. A bold discovery of the same 
period imparted an entirely new character to the navi- 
gation of the Indian Ocean. The previous impediment 
to trade had been the necessity of carrying it on in 
small vessels, that crept cautiously along the windings 
of the shore, the crews being too ignorant and too timid 
to face the dangers of the open sea. But the- courage 
of an individual at length solved the difficulty, and dis- 
sipated the alarm. Ilippalus, a seaman in the reign of 
Claudius, observing the steady prevalence of the mon- 
soons 2 , which blew over the Indian Ocean alternately 
from east to west, dared to trust himself to their in- 


countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean will be found in Paudessus’s 
Collection dea Lois Maritimea anU- 
rieures au XVIII 0 siecle, tom. i. p. 9. 

1 It has been conjectured, and not 
without reason-, that it may possibly 
have been from Ceylon and certainly 
from* Southern India that the fleets 
of Solomon were returning when 
u once in every three years came the 
ships of Tarsliish, bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” — 
I Kings , x. 22, II Cnron. xx. 21. 
An exposition of the reasons for 
believing that the site of Tarshish 
may be recognised in the modem 


Point de Galle will be found in a 
subsequent chapter descriptive of 
that ancient emporium. See also 
Note A at the end of this chapter. 

2 Arabic u manssam .” I believe tie 
root belongs to a dialect of India, and 
signifies “ seasons.” Vincent fixes 
the discovery of the monsoons by 
Ilippalus about the year a.d. 47, al- 
though it admits of no doubt that the 
periodical prevalence of the winds 
must have been known long before, 
if not partially taken advantage oi 
by the seamen of Arabia and India. 
Periplus, fyc. } vol. ii. pp. 24 — 57. 
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fiuence, and departing from the coast of Arabia, he 
stretched fearlessly across the unknown deep, and was 
carried by the winds to Muziris, a port on the coast of 
Malabar, the modern Mangalore. 

An exploit so adventurous and so triumphant, ren- 
dered Hippalus the Columbus of his age, and his 
countrymen, to perpetuate his renown, called the winds 
which he had mastered by his name . 1 His discovery 
gave a new direction to navigation, it altered the di- 
mensions and build of the ships frequenting those seas 2 , 
and imparted so great an impulse to trade, that within 
a very brief period it became a subject of apprehension 
at Koine, lest the empire should be drained of its specie 
to maintain the commerce with India. Silver to the 
value of nearly a million and a half sterling, being 
annually required to pay for the spices, gems, pearls, and 
silks, imported through Egypt . 3 An extensive acquain- 
tance was now acquired with the sea-coast of India, and 
the great work of Pliny, compiled less than fifty years 
after the discovery of Hippalus, serves to attest the ad- 
ditional knowledge regarding Ceylon which had been 
collected during the interval. 

Pliny, writing in the first century, puts aside the 
fabulous tales previously circulated concerning the 
island 4 ; he gives due* credit to the truer accounts of 


1 Periplus, fyc., Hudson - , p. 32 ; 
Pliny, lib. vi. ch. 26. A learned 
disquisition on the discovery of the 
monsoons will be found in Vin- 
cent’s Commerce of the Ancients , 
vol. i. pp. 47, 253 j vol. ii. pp. 40, 
467 ; Robertson’s India, sec. 2. 

2 Pliny, lib. vi. ch. 24. 

3 Pliny, lib. vi. ch. 26. The 
nature of this rich trade is fully 
described by the author of the Pert- 
plus of the Erythrcan Sea , who was 
nimself a merchant engaged in it. 

4 I have not thought it necessary 
to advert to the romance of Jambulus, 
the scene of which has been conjec- 

M M 


tured, but without any justifiable 
grounds, to be laid in Ceylon ; and 
which is strangely incorporated with 
the authentic work of Diodorus 
Siculus, written in the age of Au- 
gustus. Diodorus professes to give 
it as an account of the recent dis- 
covert/ of an island to which it refers; 
a fact sufiiciently demonstrative of 
its inapplicability to Ceylon, the ex- 
istence of which had been known to 
the Greeks three hundred years be- 
fore. It is the story of a merchant 
made captive by pirates and earned 
to ^Ethiopia, where, in compliance 
with a solemn rite, he and a com- 

2 
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Onesicritus and Megastlienes, and refers to the later 
works of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus ^ the geo- 
graphers, as to its position, „ its dimensions, its cities, 
its natural productions, and as to the ignorance of navi- 
gation exhibited by its inhabitants. AU this, he says, 
was recorded by former writers, but it had fallen to 
his lot to collect, information from natives of Ceylon 
who had visited Borne during his own time under sin- 
gular circumstances. A ship had been despatched to 
the coast of Arabia to collect the Bed Sea revenues, but 
having been caught by the monsoon it was carried to 
Hippuros, the modern Kudra-mali, in the north-west 
of Ceylon, near the pearl banks of Manaar. Here the 
officer in command was courteously received by the 
king, who, struck with admiration of the Homans and 
eager to form an alliance with them, despatched an 
embassy to Italy, consisting of a Baja and .suite of three 
persons . 2 

The Singhalese king of whom this is recorded was 

panion were exposed in a boat, which, Jam bulus which might possibly apply 
after a voyage of four months, was to Sumatra, but certainly not to 
wafted to one of the Fortunate Is- (Vylon, an opinion in which he had 
lands, in the Southern Sea, where been anticipated by Uamusio, vol. i. 
he resided seven years, whence having p. 17(3. Baksen, in his Imhsche Al- 
been expelled, he made his way to terthumsknnde, vol. iii. p. 270, assigns 
Palibotlira, on the Ganges, and thence his reasons for believing that Pali, to 
returned to Greece. In the pre- the east of Java, must be the island 
tended account of this island given in which Jambui/us laid the scene ot 
by Jambxjlus I cannot discover a sin- his adventures. — Diodorus Siculus, 
gle attribute sufficient to identify it lib. ii. eh. lv., &c. ^ 

with Ceylon. On the contrary, Jho \ Puny, lib. xxn. cli. lm. iv. ch. 
traits which he narrates of the coun- xxiv. vii. ch. ii. .... 

try and its inhabitants, when they 2 “ Legatos quatuor nnsit pnncipe 
are not manifest inventions, are ob- eonim Racliia.” Pliny, lib. vi. c._4. 
viously borrowed from the descrip- This passage is generally understood 
lions of the continent of India, given to indicate four ambassadors, ot 
by Ctestas and Megasthenes. whom tho principal was one named 
Prinsep, in his learned analysis of Itachias. Casie CniTTY, in a learned 
the Sanchi Inscription, shows that paper on the early History of Jay no, 
what Jambulus says of the alphabet oilers another conjecture that u Ka- 
of his island agrees minutely with the cilia ” may mean Arachia , a Singha- 
character and symbols on the ancient lese designation of rank which exists 
Buddhist lats of Central India. — to the present day ; and in support 
Journ. Asiat. Soc. Ben., vol. vi. p. of his hypothesis he instances the co- 
470. Wileord, in his j Essay on tfw incidence that “ at a* later period a 
Sacred Isles of the West, Asiat. lies, similar functionary was despatched 
x. 150. enumerates the statements of by the King Bhuwaneka-Bahu Vlli. 
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probably Clianda-Mukha-Siwa, who ascended the throne 
a.d. 44, and was deposed and assassinated by hi s brother 
a.d. 52. He signalised his reign by the construction of 
one of those gigantic tanks which still form the wonders 
of the island. 1 From his envoys Pliny learned that Ceylon 
then contained five hundred towns (or more properly 
villages), of which the chief was rakesimunda, the 
residence of the sovereign, with a population of two 
hundred thousand souls. 

They spoke of a lake called Megisba, of vast magni- 
tude, and giving rise to two rivers, one flowing by the 
capital and the other northwards, towards the continent 
of India, which was most likely an exaggerated ac- 
count of some of the great tanks, possibly that of Tissa 
Weva, in the vicinity of Anarajapoora. They de- 
scribed the coral which abounds in the Girif of Mannar ; 
and spoke of marble, with colours like the shell of the 
tortoise ; of pearls and precious stones ; of the luxuri- 
ance of the soil, the profusion of all fruits except that 


as ambassador to tho court of Lisbon.” 
— Journal Ceylon Aaiat. Soc p. 7 1, 
1848. The event to which he refers 
is recorded in the Hajavali • it is 
stated that the king- of Cotta, about 
the year 1540, u caused a figure of 
the prince his grandson to be made 
of gold, and sent the same under 
the care of Sallappoo Araehy , to be 
delivered to the King of Portugal. 
The Araehy having arrived and de- 
livered the presents to the King of 
Portugal, obtained the promise of 
great assistance,” &c. — TlajavaU , p. 
280. See also Valentyn, Oud en 
Eieuw Oost-Indien , ch. vi. ; Tur- 
nour’s Epitome , p. 49; Ribeyro’s 
History , trans. by Lee, ch. v. But 
as the embassy sent to the Emperor 
Claudius would necessarily have noen 
deputed by one of the kings of the 
ljayan dynasty, it is more than pro- 
bable that the rank of the envoy was 
Indian rather than Singhalese, and 
that u Rachia ” means raja rather 
than araehy . 


It may, however, be obseived that 
Raeldia is a name of some renown in 
Singhalese annals. Racklm was (lie 
general whom Prakrama Balm sent 
to reduce the south of Ceylon when 
in arms in the 12th century {Mahi- 
iranm , ch. lxxiii.); and it is also tho 
name of one of tho heroes of the 
Para mas. — WilforivI*. lle*.,\ ol. ix. 
p. 41. 

1 Mtdunenmo , ch. xxx. p. 218 ; 
Turnour’s Epitome , p. 21; Am mi- 
anus Marcelijnus mentions another 
embassy which armed from Ceylon 
in the reign of the Emperor Julian, 
1. xx. c. 7, and which consequently 
must have been despatched by the 
king Upa-tissa II. I have elsewhere 
remarked, that it was in this century 
that the Singhalese appear to have 
first commenced the practice of send- 
ing frequent embassies to distant 
countries, anti especially to China. 
(See chapter on the Knowledge of 
Ceylon possessed by the Chinese.) 


mm3 
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of the vine, the natural wealth of the inhabitants, the 
mildness of the government* the absence of vexatious 
laws, the happiness of the people, and the duration of 
life, which was prolonged to more than one hundred 
years. They spoke of a commerce with China, but it 
was evidently overland, by way of India and Tartary, the 
country of the Seres being visible, they said, beyond the 
Himalaya mountains . 1 The ambassadors described the 
mode of trading among their own countrymen precisely 
as it is practised by the Veddahs in Ceylon at the 
present day 2 ; the parties to the barter being concealed 
from each other, the one depositing the articles to be 
exchanged in a given place, and the other, if they agree 
to the terms, removing them unseen, and leaving behind 
what they give in return. 

It is impossible to read this narrative of Pliny without 
being struck with its fidelity to truth in many particulars ; 
and even one passage, to which exception has been taken 
as an imposture of the Singhalese envoys, when they 
manifested surprise at the quarters in which the sun rose 
and set in ‘Italy, has been referred 3 to the peculiar system 
of the Hindus, in whose maps north and south are left 
and right ; but it may be explained by the fact of the sun 
passing over head in Ceylon, in his transit to the northern 
solstice ; instead of hanging about the south, as in Italy, 
after acquiring some elevation above the horizon. 

The rapid progress of navigation and discovery in 
the Indian seas, within the interval of sixty or seventy 
years which elapsed between the death of Pliny and 
the compilation of the great work of Ptolemy, is in no 
instance more strikingly exhibited than on comparing 
the information concerning Taprobane, which is given 
by the latter in his “ System of Geography ,” 4 with the 


1 u Ultra montes Emodos Seras quo- 

quo ab ipsis aspici notos etiam cum- 
in eroio ” — Pliny, lib. vi. c. 24. 

a See the chapter on the Veddahs, 

Vol. II. Part ii. ch iii. 


8 See Wilford’s Sacred Islands 
of the West , Asiat. Res., vol. x. p. 41. 

4 Ptolemy, Geog. lib. vii. c. 4., tab. 
xii. Asiae. In one important parti- 
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meagre knowledge of the island possessed by all his 
predecessors. From his position at Alexandria and 
his opportunities of intercourse with mariners return- 
ing from their distant voyages, he enjoyed unusual 
facilities for ascertaining facts and distances, and in 
proof of his singular diligence he was enabled to lay 
down in his map of Ceylon the position of eight pro- 
montories upon its coast, the mouths of five principal 
rivers, four bays, and harbours ; and in the interior lie 
had ascertained that there- were thirteen provincial 
divisions, and nineteen towns, besides two emporiums on 
the coast; five great estuaries which he terms lakes 1 , 


cular ft recent ftutlior has done jus- 
tice to the genius and perseverance 
of Ptolemy, by demonstrating that 
although mistaken in adopting some 
of the fallacious statements of his 
predecessors, he had availed himself 
of better data by which to fix the 
position of Ceylon ; so that the west- 
ern coast in die Ptolemaic map co- 
incides with the modern Ceylon in 
the vicinity of Colombo. Mr. Cooley, 
in his learned work on Claudius Pto- 
lemy and the Nile , Lond. 1854, has 
successfully shown that whilst forced 
to accept those popular statements 
which he had no authentic data to 
check, Ptolemy conscientiously a- 
vailed himself of the best materials 
at his command, and endeavoured to 
fix his distances by means of the re- 
ports of the Greek seamen who fre- 
quented the coasts wliich he described, 
constructing his maps by means of 
their itineraries and the journals of 
trading voyages. But a fundamental 
error pervades all his calculations, 
inasmuch as he assumed that thore 
were but 500 stadia (about fifty geo- 
graphical miles) instead of sixty miles 
to a degree of a great circle of the 
earth; thus curtailing the globe of 
one-sixth of its circumference. Onco 
apprised of this mistake, and reckon- 
ing Ptolemy’s longitudes and lati- 
tudes from Alexandria, and reducing 
them to degrees of GOO stadia, his 
positions may be laid down on a A ore 
correct graduation ; otherwise il his 

M M 


Taprobane, magnified far beyond its 
true dimensions, appears to extend 
two degrees below the equator, and 
to the seventy-first meridian east of 
Alexandria (nearly twenty degrees 
too far east), whereas the prescribed 
reduction briny s it westward and north- 
ward till it Conors the modem Ceylon , 
the western coasts of both coinciding 
at the very part near Colombo likely 
to have been visited by shipping.”— 
Pp. 47. 53. See also Scikkll, Hist, 
de la Lit. Greeque , 1. v. c. lxx. 
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1 It is observable that Ptolemy m 
his list distinguishes those indenta- 
tions in the coast wliich he described 
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two bays, and two chains of 'mountains, one of them 
Bvtrrounding Adam’s Peak, which he designates as Ma- 
laga — r the name by which the hills that environ' it are 
known in the Mahawanso . ^ He mentions the recent 
change of the name to Salike (which Lassen conjectures 
to be a seamaids corruption of the real name Sihala 1 ); 
and he notices, in passing, the fact that the natives 
wore their hair then as they da at the present day, in 
such length and profusion as to give them an appear- 
ance of effeminacy, yuvatxsloig e\$ <X7rav ava- 


as hays , rrXyroc, from the estuaries, 
to which he gives the epithet of 
“lakes,” Of the former he 

particularises two, the position of 
which would nearly correspond with' 
the Hay of Trincomalie and the liar- 
hour ot Colombo. Of the latter he 
enumerates live, and from their posi- 
tion they seem to represeftt the pecu- 
liar estuaries formed by the conjoint 
influence of the rivers and the cur- 
rent, and known by the Arabs by 
the term of “ gobbs.” A description of 
them will be found at Vol. I. Part i. 
cli. i. p. 43. 

1 May it not hav.o an Egyptian 
origin, “'fcfiela-Keh,” the land of 
Si da ? 

2 The description of Taprobane 
given by Ptolemy proves that the 
island had been thoroughly circum- 
navigated and examined by the ma- 
riners who were his informants. Not 
having penetrated the interior to any 
extent, tjheir reports relative to it are 
confined .to the names of the prin- 
cipal trines inhabiting the several 
divisions and provinces, and the po- 
sition of the metropolis and seat of 
government. But respecting the 
coast, their notes were evidently mi- 
nute and generally accurate, and 
from them Ptolemy was enabled to 
enumerate m succession the bitys, 
rivers, and harbours^ together with 
the headlands ahd cities on the sea- 
horde in consecutive order ; beginning 
at the northern extremity, proceed- 
ing southward down the western 
coast, and returning along the east 


to Point Pedro. Although the > ma- 
jority of the names which he sup- 
plies" are no longer susceptible of 
identification on the modem map, t 
some of them can be traced with- 
out difficulty — thus his Gang os is 
Still the Mahawelli -ganga ; his Ma~ 
agrammmn would appear, on a 
first glance, to be Mahagam, hut as 
lie calls it the “ metropolis,” and 
places it beside the great river, it is 
evidently IfinteHne, whose ancient 
name was “ Maha-yangana” or “ Ma- 
lift-welli-gam.” His Anurof/rammum , 
which he calls /dacriXoor, “ the royal 
j residence,” is obviously Anaraja- 
I poora, the city founded by Anuradlia 
five hundred years before Ptolemy 
was born (Mahawanso, ch. vii. p. 30. 
x. 05, &c.). It may have borne in 
his time the secondary rank of a vil- 
lage or a town (gam or gramma ), and 
afterwards acquired the higher epi- 
thet of Anuradha-poora, the “ city ” 
of Anuradlia, after it had grown to 
the dimensions of a capital. The 
province of the Modutti in Ptolemy s 
fist has a close resemblance in name, 
though not in position, to Mantotte ; 
the* people of Rayagam Corle still 
occupy the country assigned by him 
to the j Rhogandani — his Naga dibit 
are identical with the Nagadiva oi 
the Mahawanso ; and the islet to 
'which he has given the name oi 
Bassa , , occupies nearly the position 
of the Basses, which it has been tho 
custom to believe were so called by 
the Portuguese — “ Bax os ” or “ Bai- 
xos,” sunken rocks. It is cunous 
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The extent and accuracy of Ptolemy’s information 
is so surprising, that it has given rise to surmises as 
to the sources whence it could possibly have been de- 
rived . 1 But the conjecture that he was indebted to 
ancient Phoenician or Tyrian authorities whom lie lias 
failed to acknowledge, is. sufficiently met by the con- 
sideration that these were equally accessible to his pre- 
decessors. The abundance of his materials, especially 
those relating to the sea-bordc of India and Ceylon, is 
sufficient to show that he was mainly indebted for his 
facts to the adventurous merchants of Egypt and 
Arabia, and to works which, like the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (erroneously ascribed to Arrian the 
historian, but written by a merchant probably of the 
same name), were drawn up by practical navigators to 
serve as sailing directions for seamen resorting to the 
Indian Ocean . 3 


that the position in which ho has 
placed the elephant plains or feeding 
grounds, i\tft>avnov vofuu, to the 
south-east of Adam’s Peak, is the 
portion of the island about Matura, 
where, down to a very recent period, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
English successively held their an- 
nual battues, not only for the supply 
of the government studs, but for ex- 
port to India. Making due allowance 
lor the false dimensions of the island 
assumed by Ptolemy, but taking his 
account of the relative positions of 
the headlands, rivers, harbours, and 
cities, the accompanying map af- 
fords a proximate idea of his views 
of Taprobane and its localities as 
propounded in his Geography. 

Post-scriptum. Since the above 
was written, and the map it refers to 
was returned to me from the engraver, 
1 have discovered that a similar 
attempt to identify the ancient 
names of Ptolemy with those now at- 
tached to the supposed localities, was 
made by Gosselin; and a chart so 
constructed will be found (No. xiv.) 
appended to his Recherches mr la 


(leoyraphie des An rims, t. iii. p. 
303. I have been gratified to find 
that in the more important points 
we agree ; but in many of the minor 
ones, the want of personal knowledge 
Of the island involved Gosselin in er- 
rors which the map I have prepared 
will, I hope, serve to rectify. — J.E.T. 

1 He eren, Hist. Researches, vol. 
ii. Appendix xii. 

2 \j \ssen, Be Taprob. Ins. p. 4. 
From the error of Ptolemy in mak- 
ing the coast of Malabar extend from 
west to east, whilst its true position 
is laid down in the Periplus, Vin- 
cent concludes that he was not ac- 
quainted with the Periplus, as, an- 
terior to the invention of printing, 
cotemporaries might readily be igno- 
rant of the productions of each other 
(Vincent, vol. ii. p. 55). Vincent 
assigns the composition of the Pe- 
riplus to the reign of .Claudius or 
Nero, and Dodwell to that of M. 
Aurelius, but Lctronne more, judi- 
ciously ascribes it to the period of 
Severus and Caracalla, a. d. 108, -MO, 
fifty years later than Ptolemy. The 
author, a Greek of Alexandria and 
a merchant, never visited Ceylon, 
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So ample was the description of Ceylon afforded by 
Ptolemy, that for a very long period his successors, 
Agath e merus, Marcianus of Ileraclea, and other geo- 
graphers, were severally contented to use the facts 
originally collected by him . 1 And it was not till the 
reign of Justinian, in the sixth century, that Cosmas 
Indico-pleustes, by publishing the narrative of Sopater, 
added very considerably to the previous knowledge of 
the island. 

As Cosmas is the last Greek writer who treats of 
Taprobane 2 , it may be interesting, before passing to his 


though ho had been as far south as 
Nelkynda (the modem Neliseram), 
and the account which he gives from 
report of the island is meagre, and 
in some respects erroneous. Arki- 
ani Periplus Maria fin/th. , Hudson, 
vol. i. p. 36 ; Vincent, vol. ii. p. 403. 

1 Agattiemerus, Hudson Geog., 1. 
% ii. c. 7, 8.; Marcianus Heraclkota, 

Periplus, Hudson, p. 20. Stephan us 
Byzantinus, in verbo “ Taprobane.” 
Instead of the expression of Ptolemy 
til at Taprobane hcaXttro tui\cu 'Sifiovv- 
(W, which Marcianus had ren- 
dered llnXoKHfiovvdov , STEPJIANUS 
transposes the words as if to guard 
against error, 7ra\ai /tfv UaXtiro 2<- 
fwvvfiov, & c. The prior authority of 
Ptolemy, however, serves to prolong 
the mystery, as he calls the capital 
Pal re simundum . 

2 There is another curious work 
which, notwithstanding certain doifbts 
ns to its authorship, contains internal 
evidence entitling it, in point of time, 
to take precedence of Cosmas. This 
is the tract “ Do Moribus Brack- 
manorum ,” ascribed to St. Ambrose, 
and which under the title “n epi rCbv 

Ti 'diciQ Kal rp v Bpmcnavtav ” has 
been also attributed to Palladius, but 
in all probability it was actually 
the composition of neither. Early 
in the fifth century Palladius was 
Bishop of Helenopolis, in Bithynia, 
nnd died about a. d. 410. lie spent 
a part of his life in Coptic monas- 
teries, and it is possible that during 
his sojourn in Egypt, meeting tra- 


| vellers and merchants returning from 
India, he may have caused this nar- 
rative to be taken down from the 
dictation of one of them. Cave 
hesitates to believe that it was written 
by Palladius, “luxud facile credem,” 
&c. (Script. Bedes. Hist. Pit.) ; and 
the learned Benedictine editors of 
Ambrose have excluded it from the 
works of the latter. They could 
scarcely have done otherwise when 
the first chapter of the Latin version 
opens with the declaration that it 
was drawn up by its author at the 
request of “ Palladius.” u Dcside- 
rium mentis tufe Palladi opus efliccre 
nos compellit,” &c. Neither of the 
two versions can be accepted as a 
translation of the other, but the dis- 
crepancies are not inconsistent, and 
would countenance the conjecture 
that the book is the production of 
one and the same person. Much of 
the material is borrowed from Pto- 
lemy and Pliny, but the facts which 
are new could only have been col- 
lected by persons who had visited the 
scenes they describe. The compiler 
says he had learned from a certain 
scholar of Thebes that the inhabitant 
of Ceylon were called Macrobii, be- 
cause, owing to the salubrity of the 
climate, the average duration of life 
was 150 years. The petty kings of 
the country acknowledged one para- 
mount sovereign to whom they were 
subject as satraps ; this the Theban 
was told by others, as he himself was 
not allowed to visit the interior. A 
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account of the island, to advert to what has been re- 
corded by the Singhalese chroniclers themselves, as 
to its actual condition at the period when Cosmas 
described it, and thus to verify his narrative by the 
test of historical evidence. It has been shown in an- 
other chapter that between the first and the sixth 
centuries, Ceylon had undergone all the miseries of 
frequent invasions ; that in the vicissitudes of time 
the great dynasty of Wijayo had' expired, and the 
throne had fallen into the hands of an effeminate and 
powerless race, utterly unable to contend with the 
energetic Malabars, who acquired an established foot- 


tliousand other islands lie adjacent to 
Ceylon, and in a group of these which 
lie calls Manioloo (probably the Attols 
of the Maldives,) is found the load- 
stone, which attracts iron, so that a 
vessel coming within its influence, 
is seized and forcibly detained, and 
for this reason the ships which navi- 
gate these seas are fastened with pegs 
of wood instead of bolts of iron. 

Ceylon, according to this tra- 
veller, has five largo and navigable 
rivers, it rejoices in one perennial 
harvest, and the flowers and the ripe 
fruit hang together on the same 
branch. There are palm trees ; both 
those that bear the great Indian nut, 
and the smaller aromatic one (the 
nreka). The natives subsist on milk, 
rice, and fruit. The sheep produce 
no wool, but have long and silky 
hair, and linen being unknown, the 
inhabitants clothe themselves in skins, 
which are far from inelegantly 
worked. 

binding some Indian merchants 
there who had come in a small vessel 
to trade, the Theban attempted to go 
into the interior, and succeeded in 
getting sight of a tribe whom he calls 
Besadae or Yesadae, his description of 
whom is in singular conformity with 
the actual condition of the Ved- 
dahs in Ceylon at the present day. 
“ They are/’ he says, “ a feeblo and 
diminutive race, dwelling in caves 
under the rocks, and early accustom- 


ed to ascend precipices, with which 
their country abounds, in order to 
gather pepper from the climbing 
plants. They are of low stature, with 
large heads and shaggy, uncut hair.” 

The Theban proceeds to relate 
that being arrested by one of the 
chiefs, on the charge of having en- 
tered his territory without permission, 
he was forcibly detained there for 
six years, subsisting on a measure of 
food, issued to him daily by the royal 
authority. This again presents a 
curious coincidence with the deten- 
tion and treatment of Knox and other 
captives by the kings of Kandy in 
modern times. lie was at last re- 
leased owing to the breaking out of 
hostilities between the chief who held 
him prisoner and another prince, who 
accused the former before the supreme 
sovereign of having unlawfully de- 
tained a Roman citizen, after which 
he was set at liberty, out of respect 
to the Roman name and authority. 

This curious tract was first pub- 
lished by Camerarius, but in RMJ/5 
Sir Edward Bisse, Baronet, and 


llarenceux King-at-Arms, repro- 
uced the Greek original, supposing 
: to be an unpublished manuscript, 
nth a Latin translation. It is in- 
on, orated in one of the MSS. of the 
\mdo-Vallidh-un recently edited 
y MPi.i.kk, lib. in. ch. vii. 'ill. ; 
Lat Xrrint. Urac. Bib., vol. xxvi. 


Paris, 1840. 
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ing in the northern parts of the island. The south 
too wild and uncultivated to attract these restless 
plunderers, and too rugged and inaccessible to be over- 
run by them, was divided into a number of petty prin- 
cipalities, whose kings did homage to the paramount 
sovereign north of the Mahawelli-ganga. Buddhism 
was the national religion, but toleration was shown to 
all others, — to the worship of the Brahmans as well as to 
the barbarous superstition of the aboriginal tribes. At 
the same time, the productive wealth of the island had 
been developed to an extraordinary extent by the care 
of successive kings, and by innumerable works for ir- 
rigation and agriculture provided by their policy. 
Anarajapoora, the capital, had expanded into extra- 
ordinary dimensions, it was adorned with buildings 
and monuments, surpassing in magnitude those of any 
city in India, and had already attracted pilgrims and 
travellers from China and the uttermost countries of 
the East. 

With the increasing commercial intercourse between 
the West and the East, Ceylon, from its central position, 
half way between Arabia and China, had during the 
same period risen into signal importance as a great 
emporium for foreign trade. The transfer of the scat 
of empire' from Borne to Constantinople served to 
revive the over-land traffic with India ; and the Persians 
for the first time 1 vied with the Arabs and the mer- 
chants of Egypt, and sought to divert the Oriental 
trade from the Bed Sea and Alexandria to the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. 

Already, between the first and fifth centuries, the 
course of that trade had undergone a considerable 
change. In its infancy, and so long as the navigation 
was confined to coasting adventures, the fleets of the 
Ptolemies sailed no further than to the ports of Arabia 


1 Gibbon, ch. xl. ; Robertson’s India , b. i. 
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Folk', where they were met by Arabian vesd. return: 
. [„„„ the west coast of India, bringing thence the 

productions of China, shipped at the emporiums ot 
Malabar. After the discovery of the monsoons, and 
the accomplishment of bolder voyages, the great en- 
trepot of commerce was removed further south ; first, 
from Muziris, the modern Mangalore, to Nelkynda, now 
Neliseram, and afterwards to Calicut and Coulam, or 
Quilon. In like manner the Chinese, who, whilst the 


navigation of the Arabs and Persians was in its infancy, 
had extended their voyages not only to Malabar but 
to the Persian Gulf, gradually contracted them as their 
correspondents ventured further south. IIamza says, 
that in the fifth century the Euphrates was navigable 
as high as Hira, within a few miles of Babylon 1 2 ; and 
Massoudi, in his Meadows of Gold , states that at that 
time the Chinese ships ascended the river and anchored 
in front of the houses there ?. 3 At a later period, their 
utmost limit was Syraf, in Farsistan 4 ; they after- 
wards halted first at Muziris, next at Calicut 5 , then at 
Coulam now Quilon 6 ; and eventually, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the" Chinese vessels appear rarely to have 
sailed further west than Ceylon. Thither they came 
with their silks and other commodities, those destined 


for Europe being chiefly paid for in silver 7 , and those 
intended for barter in India were trans-shipped into 
smaller craft, adapted to the Indian seas, by which they 
were distributed at the various ports east and west of 
Cape Comorin . 8 

Cosmas was a merchant of Egypt in the reign of Jus- 


1 Aden was a Roman emporium, 
Pwfif, ikov Ifx rropiov *A< ^dvr}v. — PlIILOS- 
TORGIUS, p. 28. 

2 Hamza Ispahanensis, p. 102; 
Reinaud, Relation , <$•(?., vol. i. p. *35 

3 Massoudi, Meadows of Gold, 
Transl. of Sprung er, vol. i. p. 240. 

4 Abou-zeyd, vol. i. p. 14 ; Rei- 
naud, Discourse pp. 44, 78. 

5 Rulaurier, Journ. Asiat., vol. 


xlix. p. 141; Vincent, vol. ii. pp. 
404, 507. 

6 Abou-zeyd, p. 15; Reinaud, 
Mem. mr I'lnde, p. 201. . 

7 Puny, lib. vi. eh. xxvi. ; 1 eri- 

plus Mar. Erythr. .. 

8 Robertson, An Ind., see. n. i no 
Periplus of the Krythrean Sea de- 
scribes these Ceylon crafts as rigged 
vessels, larioTwrotriptvQtg vrjvtri. 
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tinian, who, from the extent of his travels, acquired the 
title of “ Indico-pleustes.” Eetiring to the cloister, he 
devoted the remnant of his life to the preparation of a 
work in defence of the cosmography of the Pentateuch 
from the errors of the Ptolemaic astronomy. 1 He died m 
the year 550, before his task was completed, and one of 
the last portions on which he was employed was an 
account of Taprobane, taken down from the reports of 
Sopater, a Greek trader whom he had met at Adule in 
Ethiopia, when on his return from Ceylon. 

Sopater, in the course of business as a merchant, sailed 
from Adule in the same ship with a Persian bound for 
Ceylon, and on his arrival lie and his fellow-traveller were 
presented by the officers of the port to the king, who was 
probably Kiunara Das, the friend and patron of the poet 
Kalidas. 2 * * * * * 8 The king received them with courtesy, and 
Cosmas recounts how in the course of the* interview 
Sopater succeeded in convincing the Singhalese monarch 
of the greater power of Home as compared with that of 
Persia, by exhibiting the large and highly finished gold 
coin of the Roman Emperor in contrast with the small 
and inelegant silver money of the Shah. This story 
would, however, appear to be traditional, as Pliny relates 
a somewhat similar anecdote of the ambassadors from 
Ceylon in the reign of Claudius, and of the profound 
respect excited in their minds by the sight of the Roman 
denarii. 

As Sopater was the first traveller who described 


1 XpHTTiaviKtj ToiroypcHpta, sive 

Chrutianorum Opinio de Mundo. 

This curious book has been printed 

entire by Montfaucon from a MS. in 
the Vatican Coll. Patr. vol. ii. p. 

333. Paiis, 1706 a. d. There is 
only one other MS. known, which 
was in Florence ; and from it Theve- 
not had previously extracted and 

S ublished the portion relating to In- 

ia in his Relation des Div. Voy., vol. 
i. Paris, 1576 A. D. 

8 Cosmas wrote between A, d. 545 


and 550 ; and the voyage of Sopater 
to Ceylon had been made thirty years 
before. Kumaara Das reigned from 
a.d. 515 to a. d. 524. Vincent has 
noted the fact that in his interview 
with the Greek he addressed him by 
the epithet of ltoomi, “<rv 'PwgfiV 
which is the term that has been ap- 
plied from time immemorial in India 
to the powers who have been succes- 
sively in possession of Constantinople, 
whether Koman, Christian, or Ma- 
hommedan. — Vol. ii. p. 511, &c. 
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Ceylon from personal knowledge, I shall give his account 
of the island in the words of Cosmas, which have not 
before been presented in an English translation. “It 
is,” he says, “ a great island of the ocean lying in the 
Indian Sea, called Sielendib by the Indians, but Tapro- 
bane by the Greeks. The stone, the hyacinth, is found 
in it ; it lies beyond the pepper country. 1 Around it 
there are a multitude of exceedingly small islets 2 , all 
containing fresh water and coco-nut palms 3 ; these 
(islands) lie as close as possible together. The great 
island itself, according to the accounts of its inha- 
bitants, is 300 cjaudia 4 , or 900 miles long, and as many 
in breadth. There are two kings ruling at opposite 
ends of the island 5 , one of whom possesses the hya- 
cinth 6 , and the other the district, in which are the port 


1 Malabar or Narghyl Arabia. 

2 Tho Maidive Islands. 

3 ’ApysWin pro vapysAA m, from nari- 
heht, the Sanskrit, and narghyl, , Arab, 
for the “coco-nut palm.” — Gilde- 
mestee, Script. Arab. p. 30. 

4 “ rVwW” It is very remarkable 
that this singular word gaou, in which 
Cosmas gives the dimensions of the 
island, is in use to the present day. in 
Ceylon, and means the distance which 
a man can walk in an hour. Vincent, 
in his Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients, has noticed this passage 
(vol. ii. p. 500), and says, somewhat 
loosely, that the Singhalese gaou, 
which he spells “ ghadia ,” is the same 
as tho naligiae of the Tamils, and 
equal to three-eighths of a French 
league, or nearly one mile and a 
quarter English. This is incorrect ; 
a gaou in Ceylon expresses a some- 
what indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be 
traversed, a gaou across a mountain- 
ous country being less than one mea- 
sured on level ground, and a gaou 
for a loaded cooley is also permitted 
to be shorter than for one unbur- 
thened, but on the whole the average 
may be taken under four miles. This 
is worth remarking, because it brings 
the statement made to Sopater by I 


the Singhalese in the sixth century 
into consistency with the representa- 
tions of the ambassadors to the Em- 

I ieror Claudius in the tirst, although 
)oth prove to be erroneous. It is 
curious that Fa Hi an, tho Chinese 
traveller, whose zeal for Buddhism 
led him to visit India and Ceylon a 
century and a half before Cosinas, 
gives an area to the island which ap- 
proaches very nearly to correctness ; 
although he reverses the direction in 
which its length exceeds its breadth. 
Fve-l'oue-ki , c. xxwii. p. 32H. 

5 “’k vavrioi dWijXon'. This may also 
mean “ at war with one another.” 

0 This has been translated so as to 
mean the portion of the island pro- 
ducing hyacinth stones (“la partie do 
I’isle oil so trouvent les jueinthos.” 
Tuevknot). Hut besides that I 
know of no Greek form of expression 
that admits of such expansion ; this 
construction, if accepted, would bo 
inconsistent with tact ; — for the 
king alluded to held the north of tho 
island, whereas the region producing 
gems is the south, and in it were also 
the “ emporium,” and the harbour 
frequented by shipping and mer- 
chants. I am disposed therefore to 
accept the term in its simple sense, 
and to believe that it refers to one 
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and emporium 1 , for the emporium in that place is the 
greatest in those parts. 

“ The island has also a community of Christians 2 , 
chiefly resident Persians, with a presbyter ordained in 
Persia, a deacon, and a complete ecclesiastical ritual . 3 

“ The natives and their kings are of different races . 4 
The temples are numerous, and in one in particular, situ- 
ated on an eminence 5 , is the great hyacinth, as large as a 
pine-cone, the colour of fire, and flashing from a distance, 
especially when catching the beams of the sun — a match- 
less sight. 


particular jewel, for the possession 
of which the king 1 of Ceylon enjoyed 
an enviable renown. Cosmos, in the 
succeeding sentence, describes this 
wonderful gem as being deposited in 
a temple near the capital, and Iliouen 
Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, says that 
in the seventh century, a ruby was 
elevated on a spire surmounting a 
temple at Anarajapoora “ dont l’eelat 
magnifique illumine tout le ciel.” — 
Vie de Iliouen Thsany, lib. iv. p. 190 ; 
Voyages ties Pelenns Bouddhistes, 
lib. xi. v. ii. p. 141. Marco Polo, 
in the thirteenth century, savs the 
“king of Ceylon is reputed to have the 
grandest ruby that was ever seen, a 
span in length, the thickness of a 
man’s arm ; brilliant beyond. descrip- 
tion, and without a single flaw. It has 
the appearance .of a glowing fire, and 
its worth cannot be estimated in money. 
The Grand Khan Kublai sent am- 
bassadors to this monarch to offer 
for it the value of a city, but*- he 
would not pait with it for all the 
treasures of the world, as it was a 
jewel handed down by his ancestors 
on the throne .” — Trans. Marsden, 
4to. 1818. It is most probable that 
the stone described by Marco Polo 
was not a ruby, but an amethyst, 
which is found in large crystals in 
Ceylon, and which modem mineralo- 
gists believe to be the “hyacinth’’ of 
the ancients. (Dana’s Mineralogy , 
vol. ii. p. 190.) Corsali says it was a 
carbuncle (Ramusio, vol. l. p. 180) ; 
and Jordan de Severac, about the 
ear 1323, repeats the story of its 
eing a ruby so large that it could 
«ot be grasped in the closed hand. 


— Tteevuil de Voy. y Soc. Geog. Paris. 
Vol. iv. p. 50.) 

Of the ultimate history of this re- 
nowned jewel we have no authentic 
narrative; but it is stated in tin* 
Chinese accounts of Ceylon that oaily 
in the fourteenth century an oflicer 
was sent by the emperor to purchase a 
“ carbun do ” of un \ is ual lustre . “This 
served as the ball on the emperor’s 
cap, and was transmitted to succeed- 
ing emperors on their accession as a 
recious heirloom, and worn on the 
irthdavand at the grand courts held 
on the first day of the year. It was 
upwards of an ounce in weight, and 
cost 100,000 strings of cash. Every 
time a grand levee was held during 
the darkness of tho night, the red 
lustre filled the palace, and it was 
for this reason designated t The Red 
Palace-Illuminator. ” — Tsih-ke , or 
Miscellaneous Record , quoted in the 
Kih che-kiny-yuen, Mirror of Science, 
b. xxxiii. p. 1, 2. 

1 The port and harbour of Point de 
GaHe. 

8 Nestorians, whose “ Catholicos ” 
resided first at Ctesiphon, and after- 
wards at Mosul. — Vincent, Periplm, 
#<?., vol. ii. p. 507. For an exami- 
nation of the hypotheses based on this 
statement of Cosmas, see Sir J. Em- 
erson Tennent’s Histony of Christi- 
anity in Ceylon , ch. i.- 

3 “ XnTovpytav” literally liturgy: 
which meant originally the pomp and 
ceremonial of worship as well as the 
form of prayer. 

* ’ A\\6<f>v\\oi. 

6 Probably that at Mihintala, the 
sacred hill neffr Anarajapoora. 
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“ As its position is central, the island is the resort of 
ships from all parts of India, Persia, and Ethiopia, and, 
in like manner, many are despatched from it. From 
the inner 1 countries ; I mean China, and other em- 
poriums, it receives silk 2 , aloes, cloves, clove- wood, chan - 
dana 3 , and whatever else they produce. These it 
again transmits to the outer ports 4 , — I mean to Male 5 , 
whence the pepper comes ; to Calliana 6 , where there 
is brass and sesamine-wood, and materials for dress 
(for it is also a place of great trade), and to Sindon 7 , 
where they get musk, castor, and androstachum 8 , to 
Persia, the Homeritic coasts 9 , and Adule. lteceiv- 
ing in return the exports of those emporiums, Tapro- 
bane exchanges them in the inner ports (to the east of 
Cape Comorin) sending her own produce along with them 
to each. 

“ Sielediba , or Taprobane, lies seaward about five 
days’ sail from the mainland . 10 Then further on 
the continent is Marallo, which furnishes cochlea 11 ; 
then comes Kaber, Avhich exports 1 alabandanum ;’ 12 
and next is the clove country, then China, which ex- 
ports silk ; beyond Avhich there is no other land, for 
the ocean encircles it on the cast. Sielediba being 
thus placed in the middle as it were of India, and pos- 


1 (< tuiv tvoorfpur” the countries in- 
side (that is to the east) of Cape 
Comorin, as distinguished, from the 
o^ter ports (ty? i^brepa') mentioned 
below, which lie west of it. 

2 “ utralitp” Of this foreign word, 

applied by the mediaeval Greeks to 

silk in general, as well as to raw silk, 

Procopius says : — “ Avnj ce ianv »/ 

tiditictoi rt)v iaVrjra ipyu- 

Zmt'Iui, rfv TcaKai gtv "EAXtjvtg / jijSucijv , 

tcivvv de appiKrjv ovopn^ovatP — Pr.0- 

cop. Persic. I. Metaxa , or anciently 

mata.va, “ thread,” u yarn,” seems to 

be Latin rather than Greek. The me- 

taxarius was a u yam-broker ; ” and 
the word having got possession of 
the market, was extended to the 


woven stuff. The modem Greeks 
call silk fura^u. 

3 “ rtuvtiava,” probably u sandal** 
wood ) ” sometimes called agallochum. 

4 “ Til ihoTtpa” those lying west of 
Cape Comorin. 

5 Malabar. 

6 Bombay. 

7 Scinde. 

8 u avlpofSTaxov.' 1 ' 

9 Southern Arabia, chiefly Ilodra- 
maut. 

10 Cosmas probably means “ the 
more distant ports on ” the mainland 
of India. 

11 “ koxMovc,” probably chank- 
shells, turbinella rapa. See Abou- 
ZEYD, Vol. i. p- t». 
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sessing the hyacinth, receives goods from all 
and again distributes them, thus becoming a tnZT™’ 
■porram.” b ° reat em - 

This description of the Indian - trade by Cosmos h 
singularly corroborative of the account that had pre- 
viously been given by the author of the Periplus ; and 
as the Singhalese have at all times been remarkable for 
their aversion to the sea, the country-craft 1 , thus men- 
tioned by both authorities as engaged in voyages between 
Ceylon and the countries east and west of Cape Comorin, 
must have been manned in part by Malabars, but chiefly 
by the Arabs and Persians, who, previous to the time of 
Cosmas, had been induced to settle in large numbers in 
Ceylon 2 , attracted by the activity of its commerce, and 
the extensive employment for shipping afforded by its 
transit trade. 

Amongst the objects, the introduction of which was 
eagerly encourged in Ceylon, Cosmas particularises 
horses from Persia ; the traders in which were exempted 
from the payment of customs. The most remarkable 
exports were elephants, which from their size and sa- 
gacity were found to be superior to those of India for 
purposes of war. Hence the renown accorded to Ceylon, 
as pre-eminently the birthplace of the Asiatic race of 
elephants. > 

r Vcnrpo€dvijv ’Amrjyeriujp iXupdi'TW.” 

Dionysius Periegetes, v. 593. 

Cosmas observes upon the smallness of their tusks com- 
pared with those of Africa, and mentions the strange fact, 
that ivory was then exported from ^Ethiopia to India, as 
well as to Persia and the countries of Europe. He makes 
other allusions to Ceylon, but the passages extracted 
above, present the bulk of his information concerning the 
island . 3 


1 “ ToirtKh 7r\oia .” — Periplus. 

3 Reinaud, Mem. rnr VInde, p. 124. 
and Introd . Aboulfeda. 

3 The above translation has been 


made from Thevenot’s version of 
Cosmas, which may differ slightly 
from that of Montfaucon, Collect. 
Nov. Patrum. Paris, 1706, vol. ii. p* 
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NOTE (A). 

Knowledge of Ceylon possessed by the Phoenicians . * 

In the previous chapter, p. 526, & c., allusion has been made to 
the possible resort of the Phoenicians to Ceylon in the course of 
their voyages to India, but I have not thought it expedient to 
embody in the text any notice of the description of the island 
which is given in the Phoenician History of Sanchoniathon, 
published by Wagenfeld, at Bremen, in 1837, under the title 
of “ Sanchuniathonis Historiarum Phoenician IAbri Novcm 
Grace Versos a Philone Byblio , edidit Latinaque Versione do- 
navi t F. Wagenfeld.” 

Sanchoniathon is alleged to have lived before the Trojan war; 
and in Asiatic chronology he is said to have been a contemporary 
of Semiramis. The Phoenician original perished ; but its contents 
were preserved in the Greek translation of Philo, a native of By- 
blus, a frontier town of Phoenicia, who wrote in the first cen- 
tury after Christ, and till the alleged discovery of the M8. from 
which Wagenfeld professed to publish, the only portion of Philo’s 
version known to exist consisted of fragments preserved by 
Eusebius and Porphyry. Wagenfeld’s statement was, that the 
MS. in his possession had been obtained from the Portuguese 
monastery of St. Maria de Merinhao (the existence of which 
there is reason to doubt), and the portion which he first ven- 
tured to print appeared with a preface by Grotefend. Its ge- 
nuineness was instantly impugned ; a learned and protracted 
controversy arose ; and though Wagenfeld eventually pub- 


33ft. In point of time, the notice of 
Ceylon given by the Armenian Arch- 
bishop Moses of Choreno in his His- 
toria Armeniaca et Epitome Geof/ra- 
phice, is entitled to precede that of 
Cosmos Indico-pleustes, inasmuch as 
Moses has translated into Annenian 
the Greek text of Pappus of Alex- 
andria, who wrote about the end 
of the fourth century. Of Ta- 

{ >robane he says — it is ono of the 
argest islands in the world, being 
1100 miles in ’length by 1500 broad, 
and reckons 1370 adjacent islands 
amongst its dependencies. He al- 
ludes to its mountains and rivers, 
the variety of races which inhabit it, 

N N ! 


and its production of gold, silver, 
gems, spices, elephants, and tigers; 
and dwells on the fact, previously 
noticed by Agatliemerus, that tho 
men of this country dress their hair 
after the fashion of women, by braid- 
ing it in tresses on the top of their 
heads, u viri regionis istius capillis 
muliebrihus sua capita rodi mi unt.’ 
Moses Chorenensis, &c.,edit. Wins- 
ton, 173ft, p. 307. The most remark- 
able circumstance is that ho alludes 
thus early to the footprint on Adam s 
Peak, which is probably the meaning 
of his expression, “ ibidem Sntnnte 
lapsum narrantp t. iv. 
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lished the whole of the Greek MS., with a Latin version by 
himself, he was never prevailed upon to exhibit the original 
parchments, alleging that he had been compelled to restore 
them to the convent. The assailants of Wagenfeld accuse him 
of wilful deception ; but the probability is that the document 
which he translated is one of those inventions of the Middle 
Ages, in which history and geography were strangely confounded 
with imaginafion and romance ; and that it. is an attempt to 
restore the lost books of Philo Byblius, as Philo himself is 
more "than suspected to have invented the history which he 
professed to have translated from Sanchoniathon. (See Erscu 
and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, 1847 ; Mover’s Phoenician His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 117.) 

In books vii. and viii., Sanchoniathon gives an account of 
an island in the Indian seas explored by Tyrian naviga- 
tors, the description of which is evidently copied from the early 
Greek writers who had visited Taprobane, and the name 
which is assigned to it, “ the Island of Rachius is borrowed 
from Pliny. The period of their visit is fixed by Sanchoni- 
athon shortly after the conquest of Cittium, in Cyprus, by the 
Phoenicians ; an event which occurred when Hiram reigned at 
Tyre, and Solomon at Jerusalem. The narrative is given as 
follows (book vii. ch. v. p. 150) : “ So Bartophas died the 
next day, having exercised imperial authority for six years.” 
(Ch. v.) “ And on his death they chose Joramus, the son of 
Bartophas, king, whom the Tyrians styled Hierbas, and who 
reigned fifty-seven years. He having collected seventy-nine 
long ships, sent an expedition against Cittium.” . . . (Ch. vi.) 
“ At this time, Obdalius, king of the island of Mylite, sent all 
his forces to assist the Tyrians at Cittium ; and when it came 
to the knowledge of the barbarians who inhabited Tenga, that 
the island was denuded of men and ships, they invaded it under 
the command of Plusiacon, the son-in-law of Obdalius, and 
having slain him and many of his people, they plundered the 
country, and gave the city to the flames.” (Ch. vii.) “And 
Joramus directed all the eparchs in the cities and islands to 
make out and send to Tyre descriptions of the inhabitants, 
their ships, their arms, their horses, their scythe-bearing 
chariots, and their property of all kinds ; and he ordered them 
to send to distant countries persons competent to draw up nar- 
ratives of the same kind, and to record them all in a book. In 
this manner he obtained accurate geographical descriptions of 
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all the regions to the east and the west, both islands and inland 
parts. But the Ethiopians 1 represented to the king that to the 
south there were great and renowned countries, densely popu- 
lated, and rich in precious things, gold and silver , pearls, gems, 
ebony, pepper, elephants, monkeys , parrots, 'peacocks , and in- 
numerable other things ; and that there was a peninsula so far 
to the east that the inhabitants could see the sun rising out of 
the sea. (Ch. viii.) (( J oramus then sent messengers to Natam- 
balus, the king of the Babylonians, who were to say to him, 

6 1 have heard that the countries of the Ethiopians are numerous, 
and abounding in inhabitants; they are easy of access from 
Babylon, but very difficult from Tyre. If, therefore, I should 
determine to explore them, and you will let my subjects have 
suitable ships, you shall have in return a hundred purple 
cloaks.’ Natambalus was willing to do so; but the Ethiopian 
merchants, who resorted to Babylon, vowed that they would 
take their departure if he should assist Joramus to sail to 
Ethiopia.” (Chap, ix.) “ Subsequently Joramus addressed him- 
self to Irenius of Judea, and undertook that if lie would let 
the Tyrians have a harbour on the sea towards Ethiopia, he 
would assist him in the building of a palace, in which he was 
then engaged; and bind himself to supply him with materials 
of cedar and fir, and squared stones. Irenius assenting, made 
over to Joramus the city and harbour of Uotha. There were 
a great many date trees th^re, but as their timber was not suit- 
able for constructing vessels, Joramus despatched eight thou- 
sand camels to Ilotlia, loaded* with materials for ship-building, 
and ordered the shipwrights to build ten ships, and he ap- 
pointed Cedarus and Jammu. s and Cotilus, commanders. . . . 
They sailed from Ilotlia; but furious tempests prevented them 
from passing the straits. 2 And while they were wind-bound, 
they remained five months in a certain island, and having 
sowed wheat on the low ground, they reaped an abundant crop. 
After this they sailed towards the rising sun, and leaving the 
land of the Arabians they fell in with Babylonian ships re- 
turning from Ethiopia. 3 And on the following day they 
arrived at the country of the Ethiopians, which they perceived 
sandy and devoid of water on the coast, but mountainous in- 
land. They then sailed eastward along the shore for ten days. 

1 The Ethiopians alluded to were Babylon is mentioned lib. vii. ch. i. 
a eonimny of Indian jugglers and 3 Of Ihib-el-uian e 

Miake-charmers, whose arrival from 3 India. 

n n 3 
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There an immense region extends to the south, and the Ethi- 
opians dwell in numerous populous and well-circumstanced 
cities, and navigate the sea. Their ships are not suited for 
war, and have no sails. And having sailed thirty-six days to 
the southward, the Tyrians arrived at the island of Rachius 
( f P vyi<tov)” 

(Ch. 9.) “ The roadstead was in front of a level strand, bord- 
ered with lofty trees, and coming on to blow at night, they 
were in the utmost danger till sunrise : but running then to 
the south, they came in sight of a safe harbour 1 ; and saw many 
populous towns inland. On landing, they were surrounded by 
the villagers, and the governor of the place entertained them 
hospitably for seven * days ; pending the return of a messenger 
whom he had despatched to the principal king, to ask his in- 
structions relative to the Tyrians who had anchored in the 
harbour. The messenger having returned on the seventh day, 
the governor sent for the Tyrians the following morning, and 
informed them that they must go with him to the king, who 
was then residing at Rochapatta, a large and prosperous city in 
| the centre of the island. In front marched several spearmen, 
sent by the king as a guard of honour to the strangers ; who 
with the clash of their spears scared away the elephants 
which were numerous and dangerous because it was their 
rutting time. The Tyrians marched in the centre, and Cedarus, 
Cotilus, and Jaminus were carried in palanquins. The vil- 
lagers as they passed along offered them 'presents, and the 
governor brought up the rear, where he rode on ah elephant, 
surrounded ,by his body guard. In this order of march, they 
on the third day came to a ford ; in the passage over which, one 
•of the travellers was devoured by crocodiles which swarm in 
the rivers. Having proceoded thus for several days, they at 
ldhgth descried the city of Rochapatta, environed by lofty 
mountains. And when it was known that they had arrived 
(for the rumour of their approach had preceded them) the in- 
habitants rushed from the city in a body to see the Tyrians ; 
some riding on elephants, some on asses, some in palan- 
quins, but the greater part on foot. And the commander 
having conducted them into a spacious and splendid palace, 
caused the gates to be closed, that the crowd might not make 
their way in ; and led the Tyrians to the King Rachius, who 
was seated on a beautiful couch. Presents were then inter- 
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changed. To the Tyrians, who brought horses and purple robes, 
and seats of cedar, the King gave in return, pearls, gold, 
2000 elephants’ teeth, and much unequalled cinnamon (xivvapcp 
J Tff footpepom ) ; and he entertained them as guests for 
thirty days.” (Ch. xi.) “ Some of the Tyrians perished in the 
island, one indeed by sickness, but the others smitten by the gods. 
One man, picking up some pellets of sheep’s dung, drew lines 
on the sand, and challenged another who happened to be looking 
on, to play a game with them. The challenger held the sheep’s 
dung, but the other, who could not find any dung of camels 
(for there are no camels in that island), took cow-dung, of 
which there was a great quantity, and rolling up little balls of 
it, placed them on the lines. But a priest who was present 
warned them to desist, because cow-dung is sacred among 
them, but they only laughed. So the priest passed on, and 
they continued their game, but shortly after, both fell down 
and expired, to the consternation of the bystanders. One of 
those who died was a native of Jerusalem.” (Ch. xii.) “ The sea 
encircles this great island of Kachius on every side, except that 
to the north and west there is an isthmus which affords a 
passage to the opposite coast. Baaut constructed this place by 
heaping up mud, and her footprint is still to be seen in the 
mountain xoc) lo-rtv lv roig opotg). 

“ And the great king traced his descent from her race. The 
island is six days’ journey in breadth, and twelve days’ journey 
in length. It is populous and delightful. Its natural produc- 
tions are magnificent, and the sea furnishes fish of the finest 
flavour, and in the greatest abundance, to the inhabitants of the 
coast. Wild beasts are numerous in the mountains, of which 
elephants are the largest of all. There is also the most fragrant 
of cassia (x«c riot Se y) apwpoiTixwTUTY)). 

“ They find stones containing gold in the rivers, and pearls on 
the sea-shore. Four kings govern the island, all subordinate 
to the paramount sovereign, to whom they pay as tribute, cassia, 
ivory, gems, and pearls ; for the king has gold in the greatest 
abundance. The first of these kings reigns in the south, where 
there are herds of elephants, of which great numbers are ca]>- 
tured of surprising size. In this region the shore is inhos- 
pitable, and destitute of inhabitants, but the city, in which the 
governor resides, lies inland, and is said to be large and 
flourishing. The second king governs the western regions 
which produce cinnamon ( t « 3 v n rpog e<r nepers Tsrpa^^vujv tcvv 
xw<xij.vopQ<popcsQv ) ; and it was there the Tyrian ships cast 
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anchor. The third rules the region towards the north w] ■ 
produces pearls . He has made a great rampart on the isthmus 
to control the passage of the barbarians from the opposite coast - 
for they used to make incursions in great numbers, and de- 
stroyed all the houses, temples, and plantations they could reach 
and slew such men as were near, or could not flee to the moun- 
tains. The fourth king governs the region to the east, pro- 
ducing the richest gems in surprising profusion ; the ruby, the 
sapphire, and diamond. All these, being the brothers of the 
great king in Rochapatta, are appointed to rule over these 
places, and he who is the eldest of the brothers has the supreme 
power, and is called the chief and mighty ruler. He has a 
thousand black elephants, and five light-coloured ones. The 
black are abundant, but the fair-coloured are rare, and found 
nowhere except in this island, and the black ones do homage to 
them. Having captured such a one, they bring him to the 
king in Rochapatta, whose peculiar prerogative it is to ride on 
a white elephant, this being unlawful for his subjects. There 
are many fierce crocodiles in the rivers, and they are killed by 
crowds of men who rush with shouts into the water, armed 
with sharp stakes. And ten days after they arrived in Ro- 
chapatta, many Tyrians joined Rachius in hunting crocodiles.” 
(Ch. xii.) “When the ships returned to Tyre, Joramus gave 
orders to erect a pillar at the temple of Melicarthus, and to 
engrave on it an account of all that had taken place. This 
pillar was thrown down in the earthquake of last year, but 
it was not broken, so that the narrative can even now be seen.” 


BOOK VIII. 

(Ch. i.) “ This is the voyage which Joramus, the king of the 
Tyrians ordered Joramus, the priest of Melicarthus, to recount 
and to engrave on a pillar in the temple of Melicarthus, and 
Sydyk, the scribe, having four copies, was directed to send 
them to the Sidonians, the Byblia^ns, the Aradians, and he 
Berythians. The other copies can nowhere be found, and the 
pillar lies shattered in the ruins of the temple, but the copy of 
the Byblians is still left in the Temple of Baaltis, and its words 
are to. this effect.” 

(Ch. ii.) “Hierbas, the son of Bartophas, and king of the 
Tyrians, thus addressed Joramus, the priest of Madynus, at 
the time when figs were first ripe : 6 Taking a book and pen, 
describe all the cities and islands and colonies and the countries 
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of the barbarians, and the forces of them all, and their ships of 
wa r and of burthen, and their scythe-armed chariots. For 
when our ships of war, sailing to the island of Rachius, 
reached the remotest parts eastward that we knew, the ex- 
tremities of all lands, and the nations that inhabited them, we 
discovered things unknown to our ancestors. For our an- 
cestors, sailing only to the islands and the region extending to 
the west, knew nothing of the countries which we have ex- 
plored to the east : you will therefore write all these things for 
the information of posterity.’ When having prostrated myself 
before the king, on his saying these things, and having re- 
turned to my own house I wrote as follows : — 

(Ch. xvi.) .... u To the eastward dwell the Babylonians 
and Medians and Ethiopians. The city of the Babylonians is 
flourishing and populous; Media produces white horses; 
Ethiopia is barren and arid near the sea, and mountainous in 
the interior. And further to the east is the peninsula of 
Rachius, whither the ships of Ilierbas sailed.” 


On this narrative of Sanchoniathon it is only necessary to 
remark that the allusion in ch. ix. to the assistance rendered 
by the Tyrians to Irenius of Judea, when building his palace, 
in supplying him with timber and squared stones, is almost 
literally copied from the passage in the Old Testament (1 Kings, 
ix. 11), where Hiram is stated to have furnished to Solomon 
“cedar trees and fir trees,” for the building of the Temple. 

The cession by Irenius of the city and harbour of Ilotha 
refers to the resort of the Tyrians to Ezion Gcber, or Eloth , 
in th^Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, lb. v. 20, whence they 
piloted the ships of Solomon, which once in every three years 
returned with cargoes of gold from Ophir. (Ib. v. 28.) 

As to the incidents and observations recorded by the Phoeni- 
cian travellers during their journey to the interior of Ceylon,-- 
the kings by which it was governed, the natural productions of 
the various regions, the footprint on Adam’s Peak, the incur- 
sions of the Malabars, the ascendency of their religion, the 
absence of camels, the abundance of elephants, and the culti- 
vation of cinnamon, — all these are so palpably imitated from the 
accounts of Cosmas Indico-pleustes, and the voyages of Arabian 
mariners, that it is almost unnecessary to point to the paralle 
passages from which they are taken. 
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CHAP. II. 

INDIAN, ARABIAN, AND PERSIAN AUTHORITIES. 

On closing the volume of Cosmos, we part with the last 
of the Greek writers whose pages guide us through the 
mist that obscures the early history of Ceylon. The reli- 
gion of the Hindus is based on a system of physical error, 
so incompatible with the extension of scientific truth, that 
in their language the term “ geography ” is unknown . 1 
But still it is remarkable as an illustration of the uninquir- 
ing character of the people, that the allusions of Indian 
authors to Ceylon, an island of such magnitude, and so 
close to their own country, are pre-eminent for ab- 
surdity and ignorance. Their “ Lanka ” and its inha- 
bitants are but the distortion of a reality into-a myth. 
Albyrouni, the Arabian geographer, writing in the ele- 
venth century, says that the Hindus at that day thought 
the island haunted ; their ships sailing past it, kept at a 
distance from its shores ; and even within the present 
century, it was the popular belief on the continent of India 
that the interior of Ceylon was peopled by demons and 
monkeys . 2 

But the century in which Cosmas wrote witnessed 
the rise of a power whose ascendant energy diffused 


1 The Arabians began the study so 
late, that they, too, had to borrow a 
word from the Greeks, whence their 
term “ djagrafiya." 

u Moon’s Ilindu Pantheon, p. 318. 
Moon speaks of an educated Indian 
gentleman who was attached as 
Munslii to the staff of Mr. North, 


Governor of Ceylon, in 1804, and 
who, on his return to the continent, 
wrote a history of the island, in 
which he repeats the belief current 
among his countrymen, that u the 
interior was not inhabited by human 
beings of the ordinary shapes.” — 
P. 329. 
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a new character over the policy and literature of the 
East. Scarcely twenty years elapsed between his death 
and the birth of Mahomet — and during the two centuries 
that ensued, so electric was the influence of Islam , that 
its supremacy was established with a rapidity beyond 
parallel, from the sierras of Spain to the borders of China. 
The dominions of the Khalifs exceeded in extent the 
utmost empire of the Eomans ; and so undisputed was 
the sway of the new religion, that a follower of the • 
Prophet could travel amidst believers of his own faith, 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and from the 
chain of the Atlas to the mountains of Tartary. 

Syria and Egypt were amongst its earliest con- 
quests ; and the power thus interposed between the 
Greeks and their former channels of trade, effectually 
excluded them from the commerce of India. The 
Persians and the Arabs became its undisputed masters, 
and Alexandria and Seleucia declined in importance 
as Bassora and Bagdad rose to the rank of Oriental 
emporiums . 1 

Early in the sixth century, the Persians under Cliosroes 
INTouschirvan held a distinguished position in the East, 
their ships frequented the harbours of India, and their 
fleet was successful in an expedition against Ceylon 
to redress the wrongs done to some of their fellow- 
countrymen who had settled there for purposes of 
trade . 2 

The Arabs, who had been familiar with India before 
it was known to the Greeks 3 , and who had probably 
availed themselves of the monsoons long before Ilippalus 


1 Robertson was of opinion, that 
such was the aversion of the Persians 
to the sea, that u no commercial inter- 
course took place between Persia and 
India.” — India , s. i. p. 9. 13ut this 
is at variance with the testimony of 
Cosmas Indico-pleustes, as well as 
of Hamza of Ispahan and others. 

2 Hamza IsrAHANENSis^mo/. vol. 


ii. c. 2. p. 43. Petropol, 1S48, S*o. 
Ueinaud, Mfimoire sur V hide, p. 1 21. 

3 There is an obscure sentence in 
Puny which would sfccm to imply 
that the Arabs had settled in Ceylon 
before the first century of our Chris- 
tian era : — u Regi cultum Liberi 
patris, cccteris Arabum. — Pib. vi. 
c. 22. 
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ventured to trust to them, began in the fourth anc 
fifth centuries to establish themselves as merchants a 
Cambay and Surat, at Mangalore, Calicut, Coulam, anc 
other Malabar ports 1 , whence they migrated to Ceylon 
the government of which was remarkable for its tolera- 
tion of all religious sects 2 , and its hospitable reception 
of fugitives. 

It is a curious circumstance, related by Beladory, who 
lived at the court of the Klialif of Bagdad in the ninth 
century, that an outrage committed by Indian pirates 
upon some Mahometan ladies, the daughters of traders 
who had died in Ceylon, and whose families the King 
Daloopiatissa II., a.d. 700, was sending to their homes 
in the valley of the Tigris, served as the plea under 
which Hadjadj, the fanatical governor of Irak, directed 
the first Mahometan expedition for subjugating tire valley 
of the Indus. 3 

From the eighth till the eleventh century the Persians 
and Arabs continued to exercise the same influence 


1 Gildemeistee, Scriptores Arabi 
de liehm Indicts, p. 40. 

2 Edeisi, tom. i. p. 72. 

3 The chief of the Indus was the 
Buddhist Prince Daher, whoso 
capital was at Davbal, near the 
modern Karacheo. The story, as it 
appears in the MS. of Beladory in 
the library of Leyden, has been ex- 
tracted by Beinaud in his Fraymens 
Arabes - ct Persons relatifs a V hide, 
No. v. p. 101, with the following- 
translation : — 

“ Sous le gouvemement do Mo- 
hammed, le roi de Tile du Rubis 
(Pjezyret-Alyaeout) offrit a Hadjadj 
des femmes musulmanes qui avaient 
re^u le jour dans ses (Stats, et dont 
les peres, livres a la profession du 
commerce, d talent morts. Le prince 
espdrait par la gagner l’amiti(5 de 
Hadjadj ; niais le navire oil l’on 
avuit embarqud ces femmes fut at- 
taqud par uno peuplade de race Meyd, 
des environs de Daybal, qui etait 
moil tee sur des barques. Les Meyds 


enleverent le navire a\£c ce qu’il 
renfermait. Dans cetto extrdmite, 
une de ces femmes de la tribu de 
Yarboua, s’eeria : i Que n’es-tu la, oh 
Hadjadj ! ’ Cette nouvelle etant par- 
venue a Hadjadj, il repondit : 1 Me 
voUa.’ Aussitot il envoya mi depute 
a Daher pour l’inviter a faire mettrn 
ces femmes en liberty. Mais Ilal i or 
rdpondit : i Co sont des pirates qui 
ont enlevd ces femmes, et je n’ai 
aucune autoritd sur les ravisseurs.’ 
Alors Iladjadj engagea Obeyd Allah, 
fils de Nabhan, a faire une expedition 
contre Doylflll.” — P. 190. 

The a Island of Rubies ” was the 
Persian name .for Ceylon, and in this 
particular instance Eeiusiita con- 
firms the identical application of these 
two names, vol. ii. p. 402. See 
Journal Asiat. vol. xlvi. p. 131, 103; 
Reinaud, Mem. sur Vlnde, p. ISO ; 
llelation des Vm/ayes , Disc. p. xli. 
Aboulfeda, Introd. vol. i. p. 
ccclxxxv. ; Elphinstone’s India, b. 
v. ch. i. p. 200. 
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over the opulent commerce of Ceylon which was after- 
wards enjoyed by the Portuguese and Dutch in succession 
between a.d. 1505, and the expulsion of the latter by 
the British in a.d. 1796. During this early period, there- 
fore, we must look for the continuation of accounts 
regarding Ceylon to the literature of the Arabs and the 
Persians, and more especially to the former, by whom 
geography was first cultivated as a science in the eighth 
and ninth centuries under the auspices of the Khalifs 
Almansour and Almamoun. On turning to the Arabian 
treatises on geography, it will be found that the Ma- 
hometan writers on these subjects were for the most part 
grave and earnest men who, though liable equally with 
the imaginative Greeks to be imposed on by their in- 
formants, exercised somewhat more caution, and were 
more disposed to confine their writings to statements of 
facts derived from safe authorities, or to matters which 
they had themselves seen.- 

In their hands scientific geography combined theo- 
retic precision, which had been introduced by their pre- 
decessors, with the extended observation incident to 
the victories and enlarged dominion of the Khalifs. Ac- 
curate knowledge was essential for the civil govern- 
ment of their conquests 1 ; and the pilgrimage to Mekka, 
indispensable once at least in the life of every Maho- 
metan 2 , rendered the followers of the new faith ac- 
quainted with many countries in addition to their 
own. 3 

Hence the records of their voyages, though present- 


1 u La science gdographique, 
comme lea autres sciences en gdndral, 
notammement l’astronomie, com- 

ment a se former chez lea Arabes, 

dans la demise moitie du viii e siecle, 
etne fixa dans la premiere moitie du 
ix e . On lit usage des itindraires 
traces par les chefs des amides con- 
qudrantes et des tableaux dressds 
par les gouvemeurs de provinces j 


en ineme temps on mit a la contri- 
bution les mdthodes propagdes par 
les Indiens, les Persans, et surtout 
les Grecs, qui avaient apportd lo plus 
de precision dans leurs operations. 
— ItrciNAUD, Introd. About feda, $c. y 

^ 2 Hetnafi), Introd, About/ edit, p. 
exxii. 

s Ibid., voh i. p. xl. 
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ing numerous exaggerations and assertions altogether 
incredible, exhibit a superiority over the productions 
of the Greeks and Eomans. To avoid the fault of 
dulness, both the latter were accustomed to enliven 
their topographical itineraries, not so much by “ moving 
accidents,” and “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” as by mingling 
fanciful descriptions of monsters and natural pheno- 
mena, with romantic accounts of the gems and splen- 
dours of the East. Hence from Ctesias to Sir John 
Mandeville, every early traveller in India had his “ hint 
to speak,” and each strove to embellish his story by 
incorporating with the facts he had witnessed, im- 
probable reports collected from the representations of 
others. Such were their excesses in this direction, that 
the Greeks formed a class of “ paradoxical ” litera- 
ture, by collecting into separate volumes the marvels 
and wonders gravely related by their voyagers and his- 
torians . 1 

The Arabs, on the contrary, with sounder discretion, 
generally kept their “ travellers’ histories ” distinct from 
their sober narratives, and whilst the marvellous in- 
cidents related by adventurous seamen were received 
as materials for the story-tellers and romancers, the staple 
of their geographical works consisted of truthful de- 
scriptions of ' the countries visited, their forms of govern- 
ment, their institutions, their productions, and their 
trade. 

In illustration of this matter-of-fact character of the 
Arab topographers, the most familiar example is that 
known by the popular title of the Voyages of the 


1 Such are the Mirabihs Am - 
cuttationes of Aristotle, the In- 
credibilia of Palephates, the Ilis- 
toriarum Mirabilium Collectio of An- 
tigonus Carystivs, the Historic Mi- 
rabihs of Apollonius the Meagre, 
and the Collections of Phlegon of 


Tralles, Michael Bellus, and many 
other Greeks of the Lower Empire. 
For a succinct account of these 
compilers, see Westerman’s linpa- 
SoK6ypa<pot, Scriptores JRerum Mira- 
bilium Greed. Brunswick, 1839. 
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two Mahometans' , who travelled in India and China 
in the beginning of the ninth century. The book pro- 
fesses to give an account of the countries lying between 
Bassora and Canton ; and in its unpretending style, and 
useful notices of commerce in those seas, it resembles 
the record, which the merchant Arrian has left us in 
the Periplus , of the same trade as it existed seven 
centuries previously, in the hands of the Greeks. 
The early portion of the book, .which was written 
a.d. 851, was taken down from the recital of Soley- 
man, a merchant who had frequently made the voy- 
ages he describes, at the epoch when the commerce 
of Bagdad, under the Khalifs, was at the height of its 
prosperity. The second part was added sixty years 
later, by Abou-zeyd Hassan, an amateur geographer, 
of Bassora (contemporary with Massoudi), from the 
reports of mariners returning from China, and is, to 
a great extent, an amplification of the notices supplied 
by Soleyman. 

Soleyman describes the sea of Ilerkcnd, as it lay 
between the Laccadives and Maldives 1 2 , on the west, 
and swept round eastward by Cape Comorin and 
Adam’s Bridge to Ceylon, thus enclosing the precious 
fishery for pearls. In Sercndib, his earliest attention 
was devoutly directed to the sacred footstep on Adam’s 
Peak ; in his name for which, “ Al-rohoun,” we trace the 
Buddhist name for the district, Koliuna, so often occur- 
ring in the Mahawanso . 3 This is the earliest notice of 


1 It was first published by Renau- 

dot in 1718, and from the unique 

MS. now in the Bibliotheque im- 
pdriale of Paris, and again by Reinaud 
in 1846, with a valuable disepurse 
prefixed ou the nature and extent of 
the Indian trade prior to the tenth 
century . — Relation des Voyages faits 
par les Arabes et les Persons dam 
r Inde et Chine dans le ix° Sihcle, 8fc. 


2 vols. 18mo. Paris, 1846. 

2 The “ Divi ” of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who along with the Singha- 
lese “ Selendivi” sent ambassador 
to the Emperor Julian, 1. xxii. 
c. 7. 

3 A portion of the district near 
Tangalle is known to the present day 
as “ Rouna. ” — Mahawanso, ch. ix. 
p. 67 ,* ch. xxii. p. 130, &c. 
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the Mussulman tradition, which associates the story of 
Adam with Ceylon, though it was current amongst 
the Copts in the fourth and fifth centuries . 1 On all 
sides of the mountain, he adds, are the mines of rubies, 
hyacinths, and other gems ; the interior produces aloes ; 
and the sea the highly valued chank shells, which served 
the Indians for trumpets . 2 The island was subject to 
two kings ; and on the death of the chief one his body 
was placed on a low carriage, with the head declining 
till the hair swept the ground, and, as it was drawn 
slowly along, a female, with a bunch of leaves, swept 
dust upon the features, crying : “ Men, behold your king, 
whose will, but yesterday, was law ! To-day, he bids 
farewell to the world, and the Angel of Death lias 
seized his spirit. Cease, any longer, to be deluded by 
the shadowy pleasures of life.” At the conclusion of 
this ceremony, which lasted for three days, the corpse 
was consumed on a pyre of sandal, camphor, and aro- 
matic woods, and the ashes scattered to the winds . 3 
The widow of the king was sometimes burnt along witli 
his remains, but compliance with the custom -was not 
held to be compulsory. 

Such is the account of Soleyman, but, in the second 
part of the manuscript, Abou-zeyd, on the authority of 
another informant, Ibn Waiiab, who had sailed to the 
same countries, speaks of the pearls of Ceylon, and adds, 
regarding its precious stones, that they were obtained in 
part from the soil, but chiefly from those points of the 
beach at which the rivers flowed into the sea and to 
which the gems are carried down by the torrents from 
the hills . 4 

Abou-zeyd describes the frequent conventions of the 
heads of the national religion, and the attendance of 


1 See the account of Adam’s Peak, 
Vol. II. Pt. YII. cli. ii. 

2 Abou-zeyd, Relation , $•<*., vol. i. 
p. 5. 

8 lb., p. 50. The practice of burn- 

ing the remains of the kings and of 


persons of exalted rank, continued as 
long as the native dynasty held the 
throne of Kandy. — See Knox’s Hu- 
tot'ical Relation of Ceylon , A. D. 1681, 
Part iii. c. ii. 

4 Ibid., vol. i. p. 127. 
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scribes to write down from their dictation the doctrines 
of Buddhism, the legends of its prophets, and the 
precepts of its law. This statement has an obvious 
reference to the important events recorded in the 
Mahawanso 1 of the reduction of the tenets, orally de- 
livered by Buddha, to their written form, as they appear 
in the Pittakatayan ; to the translation of the Atthakatha 
from Singhalese into Pali, in the reign of Maluinamo’ 
a.d. 410-432 ; and to the singular care displayed at 
all times, by the kings and the priesthood, to presc’rve 
authentic records of every event connected with the 
national religion and its history. 

Aiiou-zky'd adverts to the richness of the temples of 
the Singhalese, and to the colossal dimensions of their 
statues, and dwells witli particularity on their toleration 
of all religious sects as attested by the existence there, 
in the ninth century, of a sect of Maniclueans, and a 
community of Jews. 2 


Malmwamo, eh. xxxiii. p. 207; singular virtue, who had m-mr.l 
ch. xxxvii. p. 252. the island in tin* tenth eenliin. 

* It was to Ceylon that the terri- About the year 1787 a.d., one of the 
tied worshippers of vSiva betook them- Dutch ollk-ials removed the stone to 
selves in their flight, when Mahmoud the spot where lie was building, “ and 
of Ghuznee smote the idol and over- placed it where it now stands, sit one 
threw tho temple of Somnaut, a.d. of the steps to his door.” This is tho 
1025.^ (Ferisiita, transl. by Briggs, account given by Sir Alexander 
P- 71; Keinaud, Introd. to Johnston, who, in 1827, sent a copy 
Aboulpeda, vol. i. p. ceexlix. Me - of the inscription to tho Royal 
moires sar Finite, p. 270.) Twenty Asiatic Society of London. Gji.dk- 
years previously, when the same mejstkk pronounces it to be written 
orthodox invader routed the schis- in Carmathie characters, and to com - 
matic Cannathians at Moultan, the memorate an Arab who died A.n. 
fugitive chief of the Slieahs found an 848. “ Karmathacis qme dicuntur 

asylum in Ceylon. (Rkjnatjd, Joarn. literis exarata \iro euidam Arabo 
Astat., vol. xlv. p. 283 ; vol. xlvi. p. Mortno, i)48 a.d. posita, Script. 
120.) The latter circumstance sen es Anthi tie Itcbns Indicia , p. 50. A 
to show that tho Mahometans in translation of the inscription by Lee 
Ceylon have not been uniformly was published in Trans, lioi/. “Aval. 
Sonnees, and it may probably throw Soc. vol. i. p. 545, from which it 
light on a fact of mucli local interest appears that the deceased, K hoi id 
connected with Colombo. There for- Ion Abou Baknya, distinguished him- 
merly stood there, in the Mahometan self by obtaining "security for re- 
Cemeteiy, a stone with ail ancient ligion, -with other advantages, in the 
inscription in Cufic characters, which } ear 317 of the Ilejira.” Dkk was 
no one could decipher, but which was disposed to think that this might be 
said to record the virtues of a man of tho tomb of the imaum Abu Abd 

VOL. I. OO 
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Ibn Wahab, his informant, appears to have looked back 
with singular pleasure to the delightful voyages which 
he had made through the remarkable still-water channels, 
elsewhere described, which form so peculiar a feature in 
the sea-borde of Ceylon, and to which the Arabs gave 
the* obscure term of “gobbs .” 1 Here months were 
consumed by the mariners, amidst flowers and over- 
hanging woods, with the enjoyments of abundant food 
and exhilarating draughts of arrack flavoured with 
honey. The natives of the island were devoted to 
pleasure, and their days were spent in cock-fighting 
and games of chance, into which they entered with so 
much eagerness as to wager the joints of their fingers 
when all else was lost. 

But the most interesting passages in the narrative of 
Abou-zeyd are those which allude to the portion of 
Ceylon which served as the emporium for the active 
and opulent trade of which the island was then, in every 
sense of the word, the centre. Gibbon, on aio other 
ground than its “ capacious harbour,” pronounces Trin- 
comalic to be the port which received and dismissed the 
fleets of the East and West . 2 But the nautical* grounds 
are even stronger than the historical for regarding 
this as improbable ; — the winds and the currents, 
as well as its geographical position, render Trinco- 


Allah, who first taught tho Maho- 
metans the route by which pilgrims 
might proceed from India to the 
sacred footstep on Adam’s Peak. 
But besides the • discrepancy of the 
names, the Imaum died in the year 
a.d. 953, and was interred at Shiraz, 
where Ibn Batuta made a visit to his 
tomb. ( Travels , transl. Deeremery, 
&c., tom. ii. p. 79.) 

E dei si, in liis Geography, writing 
in the twelfth century, confirms the 
account of AJbou-zeyd as to the 
toleration of all sects in Ceylon, and 
illustrates it by the fact, that of the 
sixteen officers who formed the coun- 


cil of the king, four were Buddhists, 
four Mussulmans, four' Christians, 
and four JeWs. — Gildemeistek, 
Script. Arcibi, & c., p. 63 ; Edrist, 1 
dim. sec. 6. 

1 u Af/hbab” Arab. For an ac- 
count of those of Ceylon, see Vol. I. 
Pt. I. ch. i. p. 42. The idea enter- 
tained by the Arabs of these Gobbs, 
will be found in a passage from 
Albyrouni, given by Reinaud, Frog- 
mens Arabesy & c. 119, and Journ. 
Asint. vol. xlv. p. 261. See also 
Edeisi, GSoff., tom. i. p. 73. 

2 Decline and Fall \ ch. xl. 
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nialie difficult of access to vessels coming from the 
Bed Sea or the Persian Gulf ; and it is evident from 
the narrative of Soleyman and Ibn Wahab, that 
ships, availing themselves of the monsoons to cross the 
Indian Ocean, crept along the shore to Cape Comorin ; 
and passed close by Adam’s Bridge to reach their destined 
ports . 1 

An opinion lias been advanced by Bertolacci that the 
entrepot was Mantotte, at the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Manaar. Presuming : that the voyages both ways 
were made through the Manaar channel, lie infers that 
the ships of Arabia and India, rather than encounter 
the long delay of waiting for the change of the mon- 
soon to effect the passage, would prefer to “ flock to the 
Straits of Manaar, and those which, from their size, could 
not pass the shallow water, would be unloaded, and their 
merchandise trans-shipped into other vessels, as they 
arrived from the opposite coast, or deposited in stores to 
await an opportunity of conveyance .” 2 Hence Mantotte, 
he concludes, was the station chosen for such combined 
operations. 

But Bertolacci confines his remarks to the Arabian and 
Indian crafts alone : he leaves out of consideration the ships 
of the largest size called in the Periplua 
which kept up the communication between the west and 
east coast of India, in the time of the Homans, and he 
equally overlooks the great junks of the Chinese, which, 
by aid of the magnetic compass 3 , made bold passages 
from Java to Malabar, and from Malabar to Oman, — 
vessels which (on the authority of an ancient Arabic MS.) 
Reinaud says carried from four to five hundred men, with 


1 Abou-zeyd, vol. i. p. 128 ; Hei- 
naud, Discours, &c., pp. lx. — lxix. ; 
lntrad, Abotjlfeda, p. cdxii. 

2 Beetolacci’s Ceylon , pp. 18, 19. 

3 The knowledge of the mariner’s 
compass probably possessed by the 

o o 


Chinese prior to the twelfth century, 
is discussed by Klaproth in his 
“ Lett re (\ M. le Baron Humholdt mr 
V invention do la boussole.” Paris, 
1834. 


2 
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arms and naphtha, to defend themselves against the 
pirates of India . 1 

On this point we have the personal testimony of 
the Chinese traveller Fa Hian, who at the end of the 
fourth century sailed direct from Ceylon for China, in a 
merchant vessel so large at to accommodate two hun- 
dred persons, and having in tow a smaller one, as 
a precaution against dangers by sea 2 * * * * * : — and Ibn Batuta 
saw, at Calicut, in the fourteenth century, junks from 
China capable of accommodating a thousand men, of 
whom four hundred were soldiers, and each of these 
large ships was followed by three smaller. 8 With 
vessels of such magnitude, it would be neither ex- 
pedient nor practicable to navigate the shallows in the 
vicinity of Manaar ; and besides, Mantotte, or, as it was 
anciently called, Mahatitta or Malia-totta “the great 
ferry,” although it existed as a port upwards of four 
hundred years before the Christian era, was at ho • period 
an emporium of commerce. Being situated so close to 
the ancient capital, Anarajapoora, it derived its notoriety 
from being the point of arrival and departure of the 
Malabars who resorted to the island ; and the only 
trade for which it afforded facilities was the occasional 


1 See the u Katflb-al-adjqjab ,” 
probably written by“MASSOUi)l. Rei- 
naud, Mhnoircs sur .V hide, p. 200; 
Relation et Discours, pp. lx. lxviii. ; 
Aboulfeda, Tntrod. c dxii. May not 
this early mention of the use of 
“ naphtha” by the Chinoss for burn- 
ing the ships of an enemy, throw some 
light on the disquisitions adverted to 
by Gibbon, "ch. lii. as to the nature of 

“ the Greek Jire so destructive to 

the fleets of their assailants during 
the first and second siege of Constan- 

tinople in‘ the seventh and eighth 

centuries P Gibbon says that the 
principal ingredient was naphtha, and 
that the Greek emperor learned the 

secret of its composition from a Syrian 

who deserted from the service of the 

Khalif. Did the Khalif acquire the 


knowledge from the Chinese, whose 
ships, it appears, were armed with 
some preparation of this nature in 
their voyages to Bassora P 

2 Foe-koue-ki, ch. xl. p. 359. In a 
previous passage, Fa Hian describes 
the large vessels in which the trade 
was carried between Tamlook, on the 
Hoogly, and Ceylon : — u A cette 
dpoque, des marchands, se mettant 
en mer avec de grands vaisseaux, 
firent route vers le sud-ouest; et au 
commencement tie l’hiver, le vent 
tStant favorable, apres une navigation 
de quatorze nuits et Mutant de jours, 
on arriva au Royaume das Lions ." — 
Ibid. ch. xxxvi. p. 328. 

3 Ibn Batuta, Lee’s translation, p. 
172. 
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importation of the produce of the opposite coast of 
India . 1 It is not only probable, but almost certain, 
that during the middle ages, and especially prior to the 
eleventh century, when the trade witli Persia and 
Arabia was at its height, Mantotte afforded the facilities 
indicated by Bertolacci to the smaller craft that availed 
themselves of the Paumbam passage ; but we have still 
to ascertain the particular harbour which was the 
centre of the more important commerce between China 
and the West. That harbour I believe to have been 
Point de Galle. 

Abou-zeyd describes the rendezvous of the ships arriv- 
ing from Oman, where they met those bound for the 
Persian Gulf, as lying half-way between Arabia and 
China. “ It was the centre,” lie says, “ of the trade in 
aloes and camphor, in sandal-wood, ivory and lead .” 2 
This emporium he denominates “ Kalah ” and when we 
remember that he is speaking of a voyage which he had 
not himself made, and of countries then very imperfectly 
known to the people of the West, we shall not be sur- 
prised that he calls it an island, or rather a peninsula. 

According to him, it was at that period subject to the 
Maharaja of Zabedj, the sovereign of a singular kingdom 
of which little is known, but which appears to have 
been formed about the commencement of the Christian 
era; and which, in the eighth and ninth centuries, ex- 
tended over the groups of islands south and west of Malacca, 
including Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, which had become 
the resort of a vast population of Indians, Chinese, 
and Malays . 3 • The sovereign of this opulent empire had 


1 Mahawamo, ch. vii. p. 51 ; ch. xxv. 
p. 155 $ ch. xxxv. p. 217. 

' * Abou-z^td, Fetation, &c., vol. i. 

P- 98 ; AT7D, Disc. p. lxxiv. 

3 Journ. Asiat. vol. xlix. p. 200 ; 
ElpJiinstone’s India, b. iii. ch. x. p. 
168 ; Reinaud, M4nU)ires sur V Inde, 

S 39; Introd. Aboulfeda, p. cccxc. 
aron Walckenaer has ascertained, 

o o 


from the puranos and other Hindu 
sources, that the ( treat Dynasty of the 
Maharaja continued till a.o. 02H, 
after which the islands were sub- 
divided into numerous sovereignties. 
See Major’s Introduction to the In- 
dian Voyages in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, in the Hakluyt Hoc. Full. p. 
xx vii. 

3 
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brought under his dominion the territory of the King of 
Comar, the southern extremity of the Dekkan \ and at 
the period when Abou-zeyd wrote, he likewise claimed 
the sovereignty of “ Kalah.” 

This incident is not mentioned in the Singhalese chro- 
nicles, but their silence is not to be regarded as conclu- 
sive evidence against its probability ; the historians of 
the Hindus ignore the expedition of Alexander the Great, 
and it is possible that those of Ceylon, indifferent to all 
that did not directly concern the religion of Buddha, may 
have felt little interest in the fortunes of Galle, situated as 
it was at the remote extremity of the island, and in a 
region that hardly acknowledged a nominal allegiance to 
the Singhalese crown. 

The assertion of Abou-zeyd as to the sovereignty of 
the Maharaja of Zabedj, at Kalah, is consistent witli the 
statement of Soleyman in the first portion* of the work, 
that “ the island was in subjection to two monarchs ; ” 2 
and this again agrees with the report of Sopater to 
Cosmas Indico-pleustes, who adds that the king who 
possessed the hyacinth was at enmity with the king of 
the country in which were the harbour and the great 
emporium . 3 

But there is evidence that the subjection of this por- 
tion of Ceylon to the chief of the great insular empire 
was at that period currently believed in the East. In 
the 64 Garsharsp-Namah” a Persian poem of the tenth 
century, by Asedi, a manuscript of which was in the 
possession of Sir William Ouselcy, the stoiy turns on a 
naval expedition, fitted out by Delak, whose dominions 
extended from .Persia to ‘ Palestine, and despatched at 
the request of the Maharaja agaiijst Baku, the King of 

* Massoudi relates the conquest of 3 JReJation x vol. i. p. 6. 
the kingdofh of Comar by tjie Maha- 3 Avo 6i ficurtXtlc tiolv tv ~y vii<r<p t 
raja ot Zabedj, nearly in the same tvavnoi 6 q tov 

words as it is told by Abou-zeyd ; vaKivdov^ kcii 6 trtpoQ to pkpoQ to aXXo 
GjLDEMEISTER, Script. Arab.) pp. 145, iv $ tvri ro' tpnopiov teal t] Xipvt'i. 

146. Reinaud, Mfonoires sur Vlnde , Cosmas Indic. 

p. 225. 
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Ceylon, and in the course of the narrative, Oarsharsp 
and his fleet reach their destination at Kalah, and there 
achieve a victory over the “ Shah of Serendib .” 1 2 

It must be observed, that one form of the Arabic 
letter K is sounded like o, so that Kalah would be pro- 
nounced Gala? The identity, however, is established, 
not merely by similarity of sound, but by the concurrent 
testimony of Cosmas and the Arabian geographers 3 , as 
to the nature and extent of the* intercourse between 
China and Persia, statements which are intelligible if 
referred to that particular point, but inapplicable to any 
other. 

Coupled with these considerations, however, the iden- 
tity of name is not without its significance. It was 
the habit of the Singhalese to apply to a district the 
name of the principal place within it; thus Lanka, 
which in the epic of the Hindus was originally the ca- 
pital and castle of Havana, was afterwards applied to 
the island in general ; and according to the Mahawamo , 
Tambapani, the point of the coast where Wijayo landed, 
came to designate first the wooded country that sur- 
rounded it, and eventually the whole area of Ceylon . 1 
In -the same manner Galla served to describe not only 
the harbour of that name, but the district north and 
east of it to the extent of GOO square miles, and Do 
Barros, Do Couto, and Bibeyro, the chroniclers of the 
Portuguese in Ceylon, record it as a tradition of the 
island, that the inhabitants of that region had acquired 


1 Ouseley’s Travels, vol. i. p. 48. 

2 Kalah may possibly bo identical 
with the Singhalese word "which 
means an “ enclosure,” and the deeply 
bayed harbour of Gallo would serve 
to justify the name.. Galla signifies 
a rock, and this derivation would be 
equally sustained by the natural fea- 
tures of the place, and dangerous coral 
reefs which obstruct the entrance to 
the port. 

3 lluLAURiEK, in the Journal 

o o 


Asialique for Sept. 1840, vol. xlix. 
p. 200, has brought together the 
authorities of AbotU-fcda, Knzwim, 
and others, to show that Kalali must 
be situated in Ceylon/ and he has 
combated the conjecture of M. Alfred 
Maury that it may be identical with 
Kedah 'in the Malay Peninsula.— 
ReINAUD, Jtelation 6fc. Disc., pp. 

xli. lxxxiv,, Introd. Abqulafeda p. 

ecxviii. 

* Mahawdnso, ch. vii. p. 00. 

4 
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the name of the locality, and were formerly known as 
44 Gallas.” 1 

Galle therefore, in the earlier ages, appears to have 
occupied a position in relation to trade of equal if not 
of greater importance than that which attaches to it at 
the present day. It was the central emporium of a com- 
merce which in turn enriched every country of Western 
Asia, elevated the merchants of Tyre to the rank of 
princes, fostered the renown of the Ptolemies, rendered 
the wealth and the precious products of Arabia a gor- 
geous mystery 2 , freighted the Tigris with *“ barbaric 
pearl and gold,” and identified the merchants of Bagdad 
and the mariners, of Bassora with associations of ad- 
venture and romance. Yet, strange to say, the native 
Singhalese appear to have taken no part whatever in 
this exciting and enriching commerce ; their name is 
never mentioned in connection with the immigrant 
races attracted by it to their shores, and the only allu- 
sions of travellers to the indigenous inhabitants of the 
island are in connection with a custom so remarkable 
and so peculiar as at once to identify the tribes to 
whom it is ascribed with the remnant of the aboriginal 
race of Veddahs, whose descendants still haunt the 
forests in the east of Ceylon. 

Such is the aversion of this untamed race to any 
intercourse with civilised life, that when in want of the 
rude implements essential to their savage economy, 
they repair by night to the nearest village on the 
confines of their hunting-fields, and indicating by well- 
understood signs and models the number and form of 
the articles required, whether arrow-heads, hatchets, 
or cloths, they deposit an equivalent portion of dried 
deer’s flesh or honey near the door of the dealer, and 
retire unseen to the jungles, returning by stealth within 


1 A notice of this tribe will be 
found in another place. Sco Vol. II. 

1\ yit. ch. if 


u . . . . intactis opulentior 

Thesauris Arabum ; et divitis Indioe.” 

Horace. 
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a reasonable time, to carry away the manufactured 
articles, which they find placed at the same spot, in 
exchange. 

This singular custom has been described without 
variation by numerous writers on Ceylon, both in recent 
and remote times. To trace its back wards, it is narrated, 
nearly as I have stated it, by Hubert Knox in 1681 1 ; 
and it is confirmed by Valentyn, the Dutch historian of 
Ceylon 2 ; as well as by Eibeyro, the Portuguese, who 
wrote somewhat earlier. 3 Albyrouui, the geographer, 
who in the reign of Mahomet of Ghuznec, a.d. 1080, 
described this singular feature in the trade with the 
island, of which he speaks under the name of Lanka, 
says that it was the belief of the Arabian mariners that 
the parties with whom they held their mysterious dealings 
were demons or savages. 4 


1 Knox, Historical Delation, #<?., 
part iii. oh. i. p. 62. 

2 Valentyn, Oud en Memo Oost- 
Indien , oh. iii. p. 49. 

3 “ Lorsqu’ils ont besoin de haohes 
ou do fleehes, ils font un modele avoc 
dos feuilles d’arbre, et vont la nuit 
porter ee modele, et la moitie d’un 
oerf ou d’un sanglier, a la porte d’un 
armurior, qui voyant le matin oette 
viande pen due ft sa porte, s^ait ce que 
cola vent dire : il travaille aussi-totet 
3 jours apres il pend les tleehes ou 
les haohes an meme endroit ou etoit 
la viande, et la nuitsuivante le Beda 
les 'lient prendre.” — Ktreyro, Hist , 
de Cey/an , A. d. 1686, ch. xxiv. p. 179. 

4 “Les marina so reunissent pour 
dire quo lorsque les navires sont 
arrives dans ces parages, quelques uns 
de l’equipage montent sur des clia- 
loupes et descendent h terre pour y 
disposer, soit del’argent, soitdes objets 
utiles a la personne des habitans, tels 
que des pagnes, du sel, etc. Le lende- 
main, quand ils reviennerit, ils trou- 
vent ft la place de l’argent des pagnes 
et du sel, ime quantity de girofle 
d’lme valeur 6gale. On ajoute <jue 
ce commerce se fait avec des gdnics, 
ou, suivant d’autres, avec des homines 


restes a l’dtnt sauvage. ’ ’ — A lb y ro u n I , 
transt. by Keinath), Int rod. to Auoi'i,- 
feda, sec. iii. p. coo. Sen also 
Keinaud, Mem. sur VInde , p. 343. 
1 have before alluded (p. 538, ?i.) to 
the treatise l)e Moribns liraehma- 
norum , ascribed to Palladios, one 
version of which is embodied iii the 
spurious Life of Alexander the ( 1 roat , 
written by the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 
In it the traveller from Thebes, who 
is the author’s informant, states, that 
when in Ceylon, he obtained pepper 
from the Bosadfo, and succeeded in 
getting so near them ns to be able to 
describe accurately their anpearance, 
their low stature and feeble confi- 
guration, their large heads and 
shaggy uncut hair, — a description 

which in every particular agrees with 

the aspect of the Veddahs at the 
present day. His expression that 
he succeeded ,in “getting near 
them, i'pOarxa lyyi'C r«A ovyirwv 
shows their propensity to 
conceal themselves even when bring- 
ing the articles which they had col- 
lected in the woods to sell. — I rt ?J 7r) ?“ 
Callistuenes, lib. iii. ch. vu. Pans, 
1846, p. 103. 
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Concurrent testimony, to the same effect, is found 
in the recital of the Chinese Buddhist, Fa Hian, who 
in the third century describes, in his travels, the same 
strange peculiarity of the inhabitants in those days, 
whom he also designates “ demons, ” who deposited, 
unseen, the precious articles which they come down to 
barter with the foreign merchants resorting to them 
shores . 1 

The chain of evidence is rendered complete by a 
passage in Pliny, which, although somewhat obscure 
(facts relating to the Seres being confounded witli 
statements regarding Ceylon), nevertheless serves to 
show that the custom in question was then well known 
to the Singhalese ambassadors sent to the Emperor 
Claudius, and was also familiar to the Greek traders 


1 “ Les marchands des autres roy- 
aumos y faisaient le commerce : 
quand lo temps de ce commerce 
etait venu, les gdnies et les demons 
no paraissaient pas ; main ils met- 
taient en avant des elioses preciouses 
dont ils marquaient le juste prix, — 
s’il convenait aux marchands, eeux- 
ci l’acquittaient et prenaient la mar- 
chandise.” — Fa IIt an, Foe-kouc-ki. 
TramL Rem us at, cli. xxxviii. p. .332. 

There are a multitude of Chinese 
authorities to the samo effect. One 
of the most remarkable books in any 
language is a Chinese Encyclopaedia 
which, under the title of IVen-hian- 
thouny-khao , or “ Research vs into 
ancient Monuments,” contains a his- 
tory of every art and science from 
the commencement of the empire to 
the era of the author Ma-TOUAN-lin, 
who wrote in the thirteenth century. 
M. Stanislas Julion has published in 
the Journal Asiatique for July 18.30 
‘a* translation Of that portion of this 
great work which has relation to 
Ceylon. It is there stated of the 
aborigines that wdien “ les marchands 
des autres royaumes y venaient com- 
mercer, ils tie laissaietU pas voir leurs 
corps, et montraient au moyen do 
pierres pr^cieuses le prix que pou- 
yaient valoir les merchandiser. Les 


marchands venaient et en prenaient 
une quantity dquivalentea leurs mar- 
chanaises.” — Journ. Asiat. t. xxviii. 
p. 402 ; xxiv. p. 41. I have extracts 
from seven other Chinese works, 
written between the seventh and 
the twelfth centuries, in all of which 
there occurs the same account of 
Ceylon, — that it was formerly sup- 
posed to be inhabited by dragons 
and demons, and that when “ mer- 
chants from all nations come to trade 
witli them, they are invisible, but 
leave their precious wares spread out 
witli an indication of the valuo set on 
them, and the Chinese take them at 
the prices stipulated.” — Leany-shoo , 
“History of the Leang Dynasty,” 
a.d. 030, b. liv. p. 13. Nan- she, 
“History of the Southern Empire,” 

a. j>. 050, p. xxxviii. p. 14. Juny- 
teen, “ Cyclopaedia of History,” a.d. 
740, b. cxciii. p. 8. The Tae-piny , 
a “Digest of History,” compiled by 
Imperial command, A. D. 98.3, b 
dccxciii. p. 9. Tsih-foo-yuen-kwei 
the “ Great Depositary of the Na- 
tional Archives, a. n. 1012, b. cccchi. 
p. 21. /Sin- Jam/ -shoo, “New His- 
tory of the Tang Dynasty,” a. d. 1000, 

b. cxlvi. part ii. p. 10. W un-heen-tuny - 
Kwan , “Antiquarian Researches,” 
A. d. 1.319, b. cccxxxviii. p. 24. 
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resorting to the island. The envoys stated, at Rome, 
that the habit of the people of their country was, on 
the arrival of traders, to go to tk the further side of some 
river where wares and commodities are laid down by 
the strangers, and if the natives list to make exchange, 
they have them taken away, and leave other mer- 
chandise in lieu thereof, to content the foreign mer- 


chant.” 1 

The fact, thus established, of the aversion to com- 
merce, immemorially evinced by the southern Singhalese, 
and of their desire to escape from intercourse with the 
strangers resorting to trade oir their coasts, serves to 
explain the singular scantiness of information regarding 
the interior of the island which is apparent in the 
writings of the Arabians and Persians, between the 
eighth” and thirteenth centuries. Their knowledge of 
the coast was extensive, they were familiar with the 
lofty mountain which served as its landmark, they 
dwell with admiration on its productions, and record 
with particularity the objects of commerce which were 
to be found in the island ; but, regarding the Singhalese 
themselves and their social and intellectual condition, 
little, if any, real information is to be gleaned horn the 

Oriental geographers of the middle ages. 

Albatkny and Massoudi, the earliest of the Arabian 
geographers 2 , were contemporaries (>f Abou-zeyd, in the 
ninth century, and neither adds much to the descnp- 


* Pliny, Nat. Hist., lib. vi. eh. 
xxiv. Transl. Philemon Holland, 

p. ISO. This passage has been some- 
times supposed to refer to the s Sene, 
but a reference to the text will con- 
firm the opinion of Martian us and 
Solinus, that Pliny applies it to the 
Singhalese ; and that the allusion to 
red hair and grey eyes, “ rutilis 
comis” and u cseruleis oculis, applies 
to some northern tribes whom the 
Singhalese had seen in their over- 
land journeys to China. ‘ Later 
travellers,” says Cooley, “ have like- 
wise had glimpses, oil the frontiers 


of India, of these Cerimrn features; 
but nothing is yet known with cer- 
tainty of the tribe to which they 
properly belonged ."-lhd h,),wd 
and Maritime Discovery, vol. 1 • J >- ' 1 • 
2 Probably the earliest allusion to 

LEY’s Travels, vol. 1. p. M, n. 
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tion of Ceylon, given in the narratives of “ The two 
Mahometans.” The former assigns to the island the 
fabulous dimensions ascribed to it by the Hindus, and only 
alludes to the ruby and the sapphire 1 as being found in 
the rivers that flow from' its majestic mountains. 
Massoudi asserts that he visited Ceylon 2 , and describes, 
from actual knowledge, the funeral ceremonies of a king, 
and the incremation of his remains ; but as these are 
borrowed almost verbatim from the account given by 
Solcyman 3 , there is reason to believe that he merely 
copied from Abou-zeyd the portions of the “ Meadows of 
Gold ” 4 that have relation to Ceylon. 

In the order of time, this is the place to allude to 
another Arabian mariner, whose voyages have had a world- 
wide renown, and who, more than any other author, 
ancient or modern, has contributed to familiarise Europe 
with the name and wonders of Serendib. ‘ I allude to 
“ Sindbad of the Sea,” whose voyages were first inserted 
by Galland, in his French translation of the “ Thousand - 
and-one Nights.” Sindbad, in his own tale, professes to 
have lived in the reign of the most illustrious Khalif of the 
Abbassidcs. 


u Solo star of all that place and time ; — 

And saw him, in his golden prime, 

The good Ilaroun Alraschid. ,, 

But Ilaroun died, a.d. 808, and Sindbad’s narrative 
is so manifestly based on the recitals of Abou-zeyd and 
Massoudi, that although the author may have lived 


1 u Le rubis rouge, et la pierre qui 
est couleur de ciel.” Albateny, 
quoted by Iiein and, Int rod. Aboul- 
FEDA, p. ccclxxxv. 

2 Massoudi in Gildemeister, Script. 

Arab. p. 154. Gildemeister discre- 

dits the assertion of Massoudi, that 
he had beenin Ceylon, {lb. p. 154, n .) 


He describes Kalah as an island 
distinct from Serendib. 

3 Abou-zeyd, Relation , §c., p. 50. 

4 A translation of Massoudi’s 
Meadows of Gold in English was 
beagn hy Dr. Sprenger for the 

Oriental Translation Fund,” but it 
has not advanced beyond the first 
volume, which was published in 1841. 
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shortly after, it is scarcely possible that he could have 
been a contemporary of the great ruler of Bagdad. 1 

One inference is clear, from the story of Sindbad, 
that whilst the sea-coast of Ceylon was known to the 
Arabians, the interior had been little explored by 
them, and was so enveloped in mystery that any tale of 
its wonders, however improbable, was sure to gain 
credence. Hence, what Sindbad relates of the shore 
and its inhabitants is devoid of exaggeration : in his 
first visit the natives who received' him were Malabars, 
one of whom had learned Arabic, and they were engaged 
in irrigating their rice lands from a tank. These are 
incidents which are characteristic of the north- western 
coast of Ceylon at the present day; and the commerce, 
for which the island was remarkable in the ninth and 
tenth centuries is implied by the expression of Sindbad, 
that on the occasion of his next voyage, when bearing 
presents and a letter from the Khalif to the King of 
Serendib, he embarked at Bassora in a ship, and with 
him 44 were many merchants.” 

Of the Arabian authors of the middle ages the one 
who dwells most largely on Ceylon is Edrisi, born of a 
family who ruled over Malaga after the fall of the 
Khalifs of Cordova. He was a protege of the Sicilian 
king, itogdr the Norman, at whose desire he compiled his 
Geography, a.d. 1154. But with regard to Ceylon, his 
pages contain only the oft-repeated details of the 
height of the holy mountain, the gems found in its 
ravines, the musk, the perfumes, and odoriferous woods 


1 Keinatjd notices the Ketab-ala- 
jayb, or “Book of Wonders,” of 
Massoudt, as one of the works whence 
the materials of Sindbad’s Voyages 
were drawn. ( Introd . Aboulfkda, 
vol. i. p. lxxvii.) Hole published in 
1797 a.d. his learned Remarks on 
the Griffin of Sindbad 1 s Voyages , and 
in that work:, as well as in Lan»le’s 
edition of Sindbad ; and in the notes 
by Lane to his version of the Arabian 


V7 (fids' Entertainment ,” Edrisi, Knz- 
nni, and many other writers are 
lentioned whose works contain pa- 
tillel statements. But though Edrisi 
nd Kazwini wrote m the twelfth 
nd thirteenth centuries, it does not 
allow that the author of Sindbad 
ived later than they, as both may 
ave borrowed their illustrations 
•om the same early sources. 
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which abound there . 1 He particularises twelve cities 
but their names are scarcely identifiable with any now 
known . 2 The sovereign, who was celebrated for the 
mildness of his rule, was assisted by a council of sixteen 
of whom four were of the national religion, four Chris- 
tians, four Mussulmans, and four Jews ; and one of the 
chief cares of the government was given to keeping up 
the historical records of the reigns of their kings, the 
lives of their prophets, and the sacred books of their 
law. 

Ships from China and other distant countries resorted 
to the island, and hither “ came the wines of Irak, and 
Fars, which are purchased by the king, and sold again 
to his subjects; for, unlike the princes of India, who 
encourage debauchery but strictly forbid wine, the 
King of Serendib recommends wine and prohibits de- 
bauchery.” The exports of the island he describes as 
silk, precious stones of every hue, rock-crystal, dia- 
monds, and a profusion of perfumes . 3 

The last of this class of writers to whom it is neces- 
sary to allude is Kazwini, who lived at Bagdad in the 
thirteenth century, and, from the diversified nature of 
his writings, has been called the Pliny of the East. In 
his geographical account of India, he includes Ceylon, 
but it is evident from the details into which* he enters 
of the customs of the court and the people, the burning 
of the -widows of the kings on the same pile with their 
husbands, that the information he had received had been 
collected amongst the Brahmanical, not the Budd- 
hist portion of the people. This is confirmatory of 
the actual condition of the people of Ceylon at the 
period as shown by the native chronicles, the king being 

1 Edeisi mentions, that at that “ Aghna” or u Ana/’ as Edrisi makes 
period the sugar-cane was cultivated it the residence of the king* must be 

m Ceylon. Anarajapoora. 

3 Mamaba, (Manaar ?) Aghna 3 Edeisi, GSogr. Transl. de Jau- 
Perescouri, (Pei iatorre f) Aide, JVIa- bert, 4to. Paris, 1836, t. i. p. 71, etc. 
liouloim, (Putlam f) Hamri, Telmadi, Edrisi, in his “ Notice of Ceylon,” 
(Talmanfmr f) Lendouma, Sedi, Hes- quotes largely and verbatim from 
li, Beresli and Medouna ( Matura ?). the work of Abou-zeyd. 
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the Malabar Magha, who invaded the island from Ca- 
hnga 1219 A.D., overthrew* the Buddhist religion, de- 
secrated its monuments and -temples, and destroyed the 
edifices and literary records of the capital. 1 

Kazwini, as usual, dwells on the productions of the 
island, its spices, and its odours, its precious woods and 
medical drugs, its profusion of gems, its gold and silver 
work, and its pearls 2 , but one circumstance will not fail to 
strike the reader as a strange omission in these frequent 
enumerations of the exports of Ceylon. I have traced 
them from their earliest notices by the Greeks and 
Romans to the period when the commerce of the East 
had reached its climax in the hands of the Persians and 
Arabians ; the survey extends over fifteen centuries, 
during which Ceylon and its productions were familiarly 
known to the traders of all countries, and yet in the 
pages of no author, European or Asiatic, from the earliest 
ages to the close of the thirteenth century, is there the 
remotest allusion to Cinnamon as an indigenous produc- 
tion, or even as an article of commerce in Ceylon. I 
may add, that I have been equally unsuccessful in finding 
any allusion to it in any Chinese work of ancient date. 3 

This unexpected result has served to cast a suspicion 
on the title of Ceylon to be designated par excellence ' the 
“ Cinnamon Isle,” and even. with the knowledge that 
the cinnamon laurel is indigenous there, it admits of 
but little doubt that the spice which in the earlier ages 
was imported into Europe through Arabia, was obtained, 
first from Africa, and afterwards from India ; and that it 
was not till after the twelfth or thirteenth centufy that its 


1 Mahawamoy ch. lxxx. Rajaratna- 
cari, p. 93 j Rajavali , p. 250. Tue- 
noije o j Epitome } 8fc. , p. 44. 

2 Kazwini, in Gildemeister, Script. 
Arab. p. 198. 

3 In the Chinese Materia Medica, 
“ Pun-tsao-kang-muh” cinnamon or 
cassia is described under the name 
of u kwei” but always as a produc- 


tion of Southern China and of 
Cochin China. In the Min# ilin- 
:ory, a production of CeyJon is men- 
tioned under the name of “ Shoo* 
keaw/” or “ tree-perfume;’ but my 
n formant, Mr. Wylie, of Shanghae, 
s unable to identify it with cinnamon 
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existence in Ceylon became known to the merchants re- 
sorting to the island. So little was its real history known 
in Europe, even at the latter period, that Phile, who 
composed his metrical treatise, Eh p) Zcdmv 'IStorvjTo^, for 
the information of the Emperor Michael XI. (Paloeologus), 
about the year 1310, repeats the ancient fable of Hero- 
dotus, that cinnamon grew in an unknown Indian country, 
whence it was carried by birds, from whose nests it was 
abstracted by the natives of Arabia. 1 


1 "O pvig o Kivvctpojpog to voyeur /isvog 
To Kivvafuofiov tUpev ayvoovpti’oi', 
'Yq' ot> KaXidv opyarol role tpiXroroiQ 
MuXAov role ptXaaiv 'I veute, av- 
rdva% 

’ Ap<opartKt)v i)8ui>i)v i ; ia7rX&Kt(. 

Piiile, xxviii. 

Vincent, in scrutinising the writ- 
ings of the classical authors, anterior 
to Cosmas, who treated of Tapro- 
bane, was surprised to discover that 
no mention of cinnamon as a produc- 
tion of Ceylon was to be met with in 
Pliny, Pioscorides, or Ptolemy, and 
that even the author of the mercan- 
tile Pcriplus was silent regarding it. 
(Vol. ii. p. 512.) D’Herbelot has 
likewise called attention to the same 
fact, (llibl. Orient, vol. iii. p. 308.) 
This omission is not to be ex- 
plained by ascribing it to mere in- 
advertence. The interest of the 
Greeks and Homans was naturally 
excited to discover the country 
which produced a luxury so rare as 
to be a suitable gift for a king ; and 
So costly, that a crown of cinnamon 
tipped with gold was a becoming 
on'ering to the gods. But the Arabs 
succeeded in preserving the secret 
of its- origin, and the curiosity of 
Europe was baflled by tales of cin- 
namon being found in the nest of the 
Phoenix,' Or gathered in marshes 
guarded by monsters and winged 
serpents. . Pliny appears to have 
been the first to suspect that the most 
precious of spices came not from 
Arabia, but from .Ethiopia (lib. xii. c. 
xlii.) ; and Cooley, in an argument 
equally remarkable for ingenuity and 
research, has succeeded in demon- 


strating the soundness of this con- 
jecture, and establishing the fact that 
the cinnamon brought to Europe by 
the Arabs, and afterwards by the 
Greeks, came chiefly from the (‘ast- 
ern angle of Africa, the tract around 
Cape Gardafui, which is marked on 
the ancient maps as the Peyio Cut- 
namomifera. (Journ. Boy. Georg. 
Society, 1849, yol. xix. p. 100.) 
Cooley has suggested in his learned 
work on “ Ptolemy mul the Nile that 
the name Gardafui is a compound 
of the Somali word yard, “ a port,” 
and the Arabic of ham i , a generic 
term for aromata and spices. It 
admits of no doubt that* the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon was unknown to com- 
merce in the sixth century of our 
era ; although there is evidence of a 
supply which, if not from China, was 
probably carried in Chinese vessels 
at a much earlier period, in the 
Persian name dar chini, which means 
u Chinese wood,” and in the ordinary 
word u einn-ainon,” u Chinese amo- 
rmtm ,” a generic name for aromatic 
spices generally. (Nees Von Esen- 
bacji, de Cinnamono Disputatio, p. 
12.) Ptolemy, equally with Pliny, 
placed the u Cinnamon liegion” at the 
north-eastern extremity of Africa, 
now the country of the Somaulees ; 
and the author of the Periplus , mind- 
ful of his object, in writing a guide- 
book for merchant-seamen, particu- 
larises cassia amongst the exports 
of the same coast ; but although he 
enumerates the productions of Cey- 
lon, gems, pearls, ivory, and tortoise- 
shell, he is silent as to cinnamon. 
Pioscorides and Galen, in common 
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The first authentic notice which we have of Singhalese 
cinnamon occurs in the voyages of Ibn Batuta the Moor, 


with the travellers and geographers 
of the ancients, ignore its Singhalese 
origin, and unite with them in trac- 
ing it to the country of the Trog- 
lodytre. I attach no importance to 
those passages in Wagenfeld’s ver- 
sion of Sanchoniathon, in which, 
amongst other particulars, obviously 
describing Ceylon under tho name 
of “ the island of Rachius,” which ho 
states to have been visited by the 
Phoenicians j he savs, that the western 
province produced the finest cinna- 
mon (Kivvaptp rroXAy re Kai din i epovri), 
that the mountains aboimded in 
cassia (icaata aptofinriKiordrtj ), and that 
the minor kings paid their tribute in 
both, to the paramount sovereign. 

( Sanctioni atiion, ed. Wagenfeld, 
Bremen, 1837, lib. vii. cli. xii). The 
MS. from which Wagenfeld printed, 
is evidently a mediaeval forgery (see 
note (A) to vol. i. ch. v. p. 547). Again, 
it is equally strange that the writers 
of Arabia and Persia preserve a si- 
milar silence as to the cinnamon of 
the island, although they dwell with 
due admiration on its other pro- 
ductions, in all of which they carried 
on a lucrative trade. Sir William 
Ouseley, after a fruitless search 
through tho wri tings of their geo- 
graphers and travellers, records his 
surprise at this result, and men- 
tions especially his disappointment, 
that Ferdousi, who enriches his great 
poem with glowing descriptions of 
all the objects presented by sur- 
rounding nations to the sovereigns 
of Persia, — ivory, ambergris, and 
aloes, vases, bracelets, and jewels, — 
never once adverts to the exquisite 
cinnamon of Ceylon. — Travels, vol. i. 
p. 41. . ^ 

The conclusion deducible from 
fifteen centuries of historic testi- 
mony is, that the earliest knowledge 
of cinnamon possessed by the western 
nations was derived from China, and 
that it first reached Judea and Phoe- 
nicia overland by way of Persia 
(Song of Solomon, iv. 14: Revela- 
tion xviii. 18). At a later period 
VOL. I. * P 


when the Arabs, u the merchants of 
oheba, competed for the trade of 
lyre, and carried to her “ the chief 
of all spices” (Ezekiel xvii. 22), 
their supplies were drawn from their 
African possessions, and tho cassia 
of the Troglodytic coast supplanted 
the cinnamon of tho far Fust, and to 
a great extent excluded it from tho 
market. The Greeks having at 
length discovered the secret of the 
Arabs, resorted to the same coun- 
tries as their ri\ als in commerce, and 
surpassing them in practical naviga- 
tion and the construction of .ships, 
tho Sabaeans were for some centuries 
reduced to a state of mercantile 
dependence and inferiority. In the 
meantime the Roman ibnpire de- 
clined ; the Persians under the Sassa- 
nides engrossed the intercourse with 
the East, the trado of India now 
llowed through the Persian Gulf, and 
the ports of tho Red Sea were de- 
serted. “Thus tho downfall, and it 
may be the extinction, of the African 
spice trade probably dates from tho 
clo8eof the sixth century, and Malabar 
succeeded at once to this branch of 
commerce. — Cooley, llctjio . Cin - 
namomifera , p. 14. Cooley sup- 
poses that the Malabars may have 
obtained from Ceylon the cinnamon 
with which they supplied tho Per- 
sians ; as Ibn Batuta, m the fourteenth 
century, saw cinnamon trees drifted 
upon the shores of the island, whither 
they had been earned by torrents 
from the forests of tho interior (Ibn 
Batuta, ch. xx. p. 182). The fact of 
' their being found so re in itsel/ suffi- 
cient evidence, that down to that 
time no active trade had been carried 
on in the article j and the earliest 
travellers in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, Marco Polo, Jon x 
of Hesse, Fra Jordanus and others, 
whilst they allude to cinnamon as 
one of tho chief productions of Mala- 
bar, speak of Ceylon, notwithstand- 
ing her wealth in jewels and pearls, 
as if she were utterly destitute of any 
spice of this kind. Nicola de Conti, 

V 
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who, impelled by religious enthusiasm, set out from v 
native city Tangiere, in the year 1324, and devoted 


a.d. 1444 , is the first European wri- 
ter, in wbode pages I have found 
Ceylon described as yielding cinna- 
mon, and he is followed by Varthema, 
a.d. 1506, and Corsali, a.d. 1515. 

Long after the arrival of Europeans 
in Ceylon, cinnamon was only round 
in the forests of the interior, where it 
was cut and brought away by the 
Chalias, the caste who, from having 
been originally weavers, devoted 
themselves to this new employment. 
The Chalias are themselves an im- 
migrant tribe, and, according to their 
own tradition, they came to the 
island only a very short time before 
the appearance of the Portuguese. 
(See a History of the Chalias, by 
Adrian Rajapakse, a Chief of the 
Caste , Asiat. Reser. vol. iii. p. 440.) 
So difficult of access were the forests, 
that the Portuguese could only obtain 
a full supply from them once in three 
years ; and the Dutch, to remedy this 
uncertainty, made regular plantations 
in the vicinity of their forts about the 
year 1770 a. d., “so that the cultivation 
of cinnamon in Ceylon is not yet a cen- 
tury old." — Cooley, p. 15. It is a 
question for scientific research rather 
than for historical scrutiny, whether 
the cinnamon laurel of Ceylon, as it 
exists at the present day, is indigenous 
to the island, orwhetherit is identical 
with the cinnamon of Abyssinia, and 
may have been earned thence by the 
Arabs ; or whether it was brought to 
tho island from the adjacent conti- 
nent of India ; or imported by the 
Chinese from islands still further 
to the east., 'One fact is notorious 
at the present day, that nearly the 
whole of the cinnamon grown in 
Ceylon is produced in a small and 
well-defined area occupying the 
S.W. quarter of the island, which 
has been at all times the resort of 
foreign shipping. The natives, from 
observing its appearance for the first 
time in other and unexpected places, 
believe it to be sown by the birds 
who carry thither the undigested 
seeds ; and the Dutch, for this reason, 


prohibited the shooting of crows — 
a precaution that would scarcely’ be 
necessary for the protection of the 
plant, had they believed it to be not 
only indigenous, but peculiar to the 
island. We ourselves were led, till 
very recently, to imagine that Ceylon 
enjoyed a “ natural monopoly ” of 
cinnamon. 

Mr. Thwaites, of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kandy, is of opinion from 
his own observation, that cinnamon is 
indigenous to Ceylon, as it is found, 
but of inferior quality, in the central 
mountain range, ‘as high as 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea — and 
again in the sandy soil near Batti- 
caloa on the east coast, he saw it in 
such quantity as to suggest the idea 
that it must be the remains of for- 
mer cultivation. 'This statement of 
Mr. Thwaites is quite in consistency 
witli the narrative of Valentyn fell, 
vii.), that the Dutch, on their first 
arrival in Ceylon, A.D. 1601-2, took 
on board cinnamon at Batticaloa, — 
and that the surrounding district 
continued to produce it in great abun- 
dance in a.d. 1726. ( lb . ch. xv. p. 223, 
224.) Still it must be observed that 
its appearance in these situations is 
not altogether inconsistent with the 
popular belief that the seeds may 
have been earned there by birds. 

Finding that the Singhalese works 
accessible to me, the Mahawanso, the 
Rajavali, the Rcyaratnabari, §c., al- 
though frequently particularising the 
aromatic shrubs and flowers planted 
by the pious care of the native 
sovereigns, made no mention of 
cinnamon, I am indebted to the 
good offices of the Maha-Moodliar do 
Sarem, of Mr. De Alwis, the trans- 
lator of the Sidath-Sanyara, and of 
Mr. Spence Hardy, the learned his- 
torian of Buddhism, for a thorough 
examination of such natiye books as 
were likely to throw light on the 
question. Mr. Hardy writes to me 
that he has not met with the word 
cinnamon ( kurundu ) in any early 
Singhalese books $ but there is men- 
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twenty-eight years to a pilgrimage, the record of whict 
has entitled him to rank amongst the most remarkable 
travellers of any age or country. 

On his way to India, he visited, in Shiraz, the tomb 
o£ the Imaum Abu Abd Allah, “ who made known the 
■way from India to the mountain of Serendib.” As this 
saint died in the year of the Hejira 331, his story serves 
to fix the origin of the Mahometan pilgrimages to Adam’s 
Peak, in the early part of the tenth century. When 
steering for the coast of India, from the Maldives, Ibn 
Batuta was carried by the south-west monsoon towards 
the northern portion of Ceylon, which was then (a.d. 
1347) in the hands of the Malabars, the Singhalese 
sovereign having removed his capital southward to Gam- . 
pola. The Hindu chief of Jaffna was at this time in 
possession of a fleet in “ which he occasionally transported 



tion of a substance called t( paspala- 
wata > ” of which cinnamon forms one 
of the ingredients. Mr. do Alwis 
lias been equally unsuccessful, al- 
though in the Sarciswate Nigardu , an 
ancient Sanskrit Catalogue of Plants, 
the true cinnamon is spoken of as 
Sinhalum, a word which signifies 
u belonging to Ceylon” to distinguish 
it from cassia, whicli is found in 
Hindustan. The Maha-Moodliar, as 
the result of an investigation made 
by him in communication with some 
of the most erudite of the Buddhist 
priesthood familiar with Pali and 
Singhalese literature, informs me 
that whilst cinnamon is alluded to in 
several Sanskrit works on Medicine, 
such as that of Susruta, and thence 
copied into Pali translations, its namo 
has been found only in Singhalese 
works of comparatively modem date, 
although it occurs in the treatise on 
Medicine and Surgery popularly 
attributed to King Bui as Kaia, a.d. 
339. Lankagodde, a learned priest 
of Galle, that the word lawanga 
in an ancient Pali vocabulary means 
cinnamon, but I rather think this is 
a mistake, for lawanga or lavanga is 
the Pali name for u cloves,” that for 
cinnamon being lamago. 


The question therefore remains in 
considerable obscurity. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how an article so 
precious could exist in the highest 
perfection in Ceylon, at the period 
when the island was the very locus 
and centre of Eastern commerce, and 
yet not become an object of interest 
and an item of export. And although 
it is sparingly used in the Singhalese 
cuisine, still looking at its many 
religious uses for decoration and 
incense, the silence of the ecclesias- 
tical writers as to its existence is 
not easily accounted for. 

Tho explanation may possibly be, 
that cinnamon, like coflee, was origi- 
nally a native of the east angle of 
Africa; and that the same Arabian 
adventurers who carried coffee to Ye- 
men, where it flourishes to the present 
day, may have been equally instru- 
mental in introducing cinnamon into 
India and Ceylon. In India its 
cultivation, probably from natural 
causes, proved unsuccessful; but in 
Ceylon the plant enjoyed that rare 
combination of soil, temperature, and 
climate, which ultimately gave to its 
qualities the highest possible develop- 
ment. 


p p 2 
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his troops against the Mahometans on other parts of the 
coast;” where the Singhalese chroniclers relate that* the 
Tamils at this time had erected forts at Colombo, Ne- 
gombo, and Chilaw. 

Ibn Batuta was permitted to land at Battala (Put- 
lam) and found the shore covered with “ cinnamon 
wood,” which “ the merchants of Malabar transport 
without any other price than a few articles of clothing 
which are given as presents to the king. This may be 
attributed to the circumstance that it is brought clown 
by the mountain torrents, and left in great heaps upon 
the- shore.” 

This passage is interesting, though not devoid of ob- 
scurity, for cinnamon is not known to grow further 
north than Chilaw, nor is there any river in the district 
of Putlam which could bear the designation of a “mountain 
torrent.” Along the coast further south -the cinnamon 
district commences, and the current of the sea may have 
possibly carried with it the uprooted laurels described in 
the narrative. The whole passage, however, demonstrates 
that at that time, at least, Ceylon had no organised trade 
in the spice. 

The Tamil chieftain exhibited to Ibn Batuta his 
wealth in “pearls,” and under his protection he made 
the pilgrimage to the summit of Adam’s Peak accom- 
panied by four jyogees who visited the foot-mark every 
year, “ four Brahmans, and ten of the king’s companions, 
with fifteen attendants (Carrying provisions.” The first 
day he crossed a river, (the estuary of Calpentyn ?) on 
a boat made of reeds, and entered the city of Manar 
Mandali? probably the site of the present Minneri 
Mundal. This was the “ extremity of the territory of 
the infidel king,” whence Ibn Batuta proceeded to the 
port of Salawat (Chilaw), and thence (turning inland) 
he reached the city of the Singhalese sovereign at Gam- 
pola, then called Ganga-sri-pura, which he contracts into 
Kankar or Ganga. 1 


As he afterwards writes, Galle “Kale. ! 
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. He describes accurately the situation of the ancient 
capital, in a valley between two hills, upon a bend of 
the river called, “ the estuary of rubies.” The emperor 
he names Kina, a term I am unable to explain, as 
the prince who then reigned was probably Bhuwaneka- 
bahu IV., the first Singhalese monarch who held his court 
at Gampola. 

The king on feast days rode on a white elephant, 
his head adorned with very large rubies, which are 
found, in his country, embedded in “a white stone 
abounding in fissures, from which they cut it out and 
give it to the polishers.” Ibn Batuta enumerates three 
varieties, “ the red, the yellow, and the cornelian ; ” but 
the last must mean the sapphire, the second the 
topaz ; and the first refers, I apprehend, to the amethyst 
for in the following passage, in describing the decorations 
of the head of the white elephant, lie speaks of 44 seven 
rubies, each of which was larger than a hen’s egg,” 
and a saucer made of a ruby as broad as the palm of the 
hand. 

In the ascent from Gampola to Adam’s Peak, he 
speaks of the monkeys witli beards like a man (Pres- 
byter ur sinus, or P. cephalopterus ), and of the 44 fierce 
leech,” which lurks in the trees and damp grass, and 
springs on the passers by. He describes the trees with 
leaves that never fall, and the 44 red roses ” of the rhodo- 
dendrons which still characterise that lotty region. At 
the foot of the last pinnacle which crowns the summit 
of the peak, he found a minaret named after Alexander 
the Great 1 ; steps hewn out of the rock, and “iron pins 
to which chains are appended ” to assist the pilgrims . 
in their ascent ; a well filled with fish, and last of all, on 


1 In oriental tradition, Alexander 
is believed to have visited Ceylon in 
company with the “philosopher Bo- 
linus/’ by whom De Sacy believes 
that the Arabs meant Apollonius of 
Tyana. There is a Persian poem by 
Ashkef, the Zaffer Namah Skendart, 

v r 


which describes the conquerors voy- 
age to Sercndib, and his devotions at 
the foot-mark of Adam, for reaching 1 
which, he and Bolinus caused steps 
to he hewn in the rock, and the 
ascent secured by rivets and chains. 
See Ouselet’s Travels , vol. i. p. otf. 

3 
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the loftiest point of the mountain, the s&cred foot-print 
of the First Man, into the hollow of which the pilgrims 
drop their offerings of gem3 and gold. 

In descending the mountain, Ibn Batuta passed 
through the village of Kalanga, near which was a tomb 
said to be that of Abu Abd Allah Ibn Khalif 1 ; he 
visited the temple of Dinaur (Devi-Neuera, or Dondera 
Head), and returned to Putlam by way of Kale (Galle) 
and Kolambu (Colombo), “ the finest and largest citv in 
Serendib.” • 


1 Abu Abd Allah was the first who 
led the Mahometan pilgrims to Ceylon. 
The tomb alluded to was probably a 


cenotaph in his honour ; as Ibn Batuta 
had previously visited his tomb at 
Shiraz. 



CHAP. Ill 


CEYLON AS KNOWN TO TIIE CHINESE. 


Although the intimate knowledge of Ceylon acquired 
by the Chinese at an early period, is distinctly ascri- 
bable to the sympathy and intercourse promoted by com- 
munity of religion, there is traditional, if not historical 
evidence that its origin, in a remote age, may be traced 
to the love of gain and their eagerness for the extension 
of commerce. The Singhalese ambassadors who arrived * 
at Home in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, stated 
that their ancestors had reached China 'by traversing 
India and the Himalayan mountains long before ships 
had attempted the voyage by sea \ and as late as the 
fifth century of the Chinese era, the King of Ceylon % 
in an address delivered by his envoy to the Emperor of 
China, shows that both routes were then in use . 1 2 3 

It is not, however, till after the third century of the 
Christian era that we find authentic records of such ' 
journeys in the literature of China. The Buddhist 
pilgrims, who at that time resorted to India, published 
on their return itineraries and descriptions of the distant 
countries they had visited, and officers, both military 
and civil, brought back memoirs and statistical state- 
ments for the information of the government and the 
guidance of commerce . 4 


1 Pliny, b. vi. ch. xxiv. 

2 Maha Naama, a.d. 428; Sung- 
shoo, a “ History of the Northern 
Sung Dynasty,” b. xcvii. p. 5. 

3 It was probably the knowledge 
of the overland route that led the 

Chinese to establish their military 
colonies in Kashgar, Yarkhand and 


countries lying between their own 
tier and the north-east boundary 
idia .—Jaunt. Asia/. 1. vi. y. 34A 
embassy from China to Ceylon, 
(507, was entrusted to t hang- 
>n li Director of the Military 
fo ” Sut/shoo, b. lxxxi. p. 3. 

It kin a UD, Mtmoirc stir l hide , 
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It was reasonable to anticipate th'at in such records 
information would be found regarding the condition 
of Ceylon as it presented itself from time to time to 
the eyes of the Chinese ; but unfortunately numbers of 
the original works have long since perished, or exist 
only in extracts preserved iA dynastic histories and 
encyclopedias, or in a class of books almost peculiar to 
China, called “ tsung-shoo,” consisting of excerpts re- 
produced from the most ancient writers. M. Stanislas 
Julien discovered in the Pien-i-tien , (“ a History of 
Foreign Nations,” of which there is a copy in the Im- 
perial library of Paris,) a collection of fragments from 
Chinese authors who had treated of Ceylon ; but as the 
intention of that eminent Sinologue to translate them 1 
has not yet been carried into effect, they are not avail- 
able to me for consultation. In this difficulty I turned 
for assistance to China ; and through the assiduous 
kindness of Mr. Wylie, of the London Mission at 
Shanghai, I have received extracts from twenty-four 
Chinese writers between the fifth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, from which and from translations of Chinese 
travels and topographies made by Eemusat, Klaproth, 
Landresse, Pauthier, Stanislas Julien, and others, I 
have been enabled to collect the following facts relative 
t(^ the knowledge of Ceylon possessed by the Chinese in 
the middle ages . 2 


. 9. Stanislas Julten, preface* to 
is translation of Hiouen-Thsang , 
Paris, 1853, p. 1. A bibliographical 
notice of the most important Chinese 
works which contain descriptions of 
India, by M. S. J tjlien, will be found 
in the Joum. Asiat. for October, 1832, 
p. 204. 

1 Joum. Asiat. t. xxix. p. 39. M. 
Stanislas Julien is at present en- 
gaged in the translation of the Si- 
yu-ki f or “ M^moires des Contr^es 
Occidentals, ” the eleventh chapter 
of which contains an account of Cey- 
lon in the eighth century. 

3 The Chmese works referred to 


in the following pages are. — Sung- 
shoo , the “ History of the Northern 
Sung Dynasty,’' a.d. 417 — 473, by 
Chtn-YS, written about a.d. 487. 
— Wei-shoo, “ a History of the Wei 
Tartar Dynasty,” a.d. 380 — 556, by 
Wei- si row, a.d. 590. — Foe-Kove Ki, 
an "Account of the Buddhist King- 
doms,” by ChY-Fa-Hian, a.d. 399 — 
414, French trahsl., by R^musat, 
Klaproth, and Landresse. Paris, 1836. 
— Leanq-shoOy “ History of the Leang 
Dynasty,” a.d. 502—557, by Yaou- 
Sze-leen, a.d. 630. — Sug-shoo, "His- 
tory of the Suy Dynasty,” a.d. 5^1 
— 017, by Wei-Ching, a.d. 633. 
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Like the Greek; geographers, the earhest Chinese 
authorities grossly exaggerated the size of Ceylon : they 
represented it as lying “cross-wise in the Indian 
ocean \ and extending in width from east to west one 
third more than in depth from north to south .' 2 They 
were struck by the altitude of its hills, and, above all, 
by the lofty crest of Adam’s Peak, which served as the 
land-mark for ships approaching the island. They 
speak reverentially of the sacred foot-mark 3 impressed 


— IIiotjen-Ths\ng. Ilis Life and 
Travels, A.i). (345, French transl., by 
Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1858. — 
Nan-shb, “ History of the Southern 
Empire,” a.d. 317-^589, by Le-yen- 
snow, a.d. 650. — Tuny-tein , “ Cyclo- 
pedia of History,” by Too-Yew, a.d. 
740. — Ke-ne15 si-yih hiny-Chiny, 
“ Itinerary of Ke-nek’s Travels in the 
Western Herons,” from a.d. 904 — 
97(3. — Tae-piny yu-lan, “ The Tap- 
ping Digest of History,” compiled by 
Imperial Command, a.d. 983. — 
Tsih-foo yuen-Kwei, “ Great De- 
pository of the National Archives,” 
compiled by Imperial Command, a.d. 
1012. — Sin- Tany-ghoo, “ A New His- 
tory of the Tang Dynasty,” a.d. 018 
— 900, by Gow-Yang-sew and Sing- 
ke, a.d. 1000. — Tuny-chc , “ National 
Annals,” by Cjiing-Tseaou, a. d. 
1150. — Wdn-hecn tuny-kaou, “Anti- 
quarian Researches,” by Ma-Twan- 
ltn, a.d. 1319. Of this remarkable 
work there is an admirable analysis by 
Klaproth in the Asiatic Journal for 
1832, vol. xxxv. p. 110, and one still 
more complete in the Journal Asia- 
tiquo , vol. xxi. p. 3. The portion 
relating to Ceylon has been trans- 
lated into French by M. Pauthier 
in the Journal Asiatique for April, 
1836, and again by M. Stanislas 
Julien in the same Journal for July, 
1836, t. xxix. p. 36. — Yuh-hac , 
“The Ocean of Gems,” by Wang- 
yang-lin, a.d. 1338. — Taou-e che- 
fed, “A General Account of Island 
Foreigners,” by Wang-Ta-youen, 
a.d. 1850. — Tslh-kS, “Miscellaneous 
Record ; ” written at the end of the 
Yuen dynasty, about the close of the 


fourteenth century. — To-inVi yaon- 
lan , “ Philosophical Examiner; ” writ- 
ten during the Ming dynasty, about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
— Sc-yih-kcfoo-choo , “ A Description 
of Western Countries,” a.d. 1450. 
This is the important work of which 
M. Stanislas Julien has recently pub- 
lished the fiist volume of his French 
‘translation, Me moires des Contrdcs 
Occident ales, Paris, 1857 ; and of 
which he has been so obliging as to 
send me those sheets of the second 
volume, now preparing for the press, 
which contain the notices of Ceylon 
by Hioukn-Tiisang. They, how- 
ever, add very little to the infor- 
mation already given in the Life and 
Travels of Iliouen- Thsany. — .Woo- 
hco-peen, “ Records of the Ming Dy- 
nasty,” by Chino-Heaou, a.d. 1522. 
— Suh-imn-heen tuny-kaou, “ Supple- 
ment to the Antiquarian Researches,” 
by Wang-Ke, a.d. 1603. — Suh-Huny 
keen-hdi , “ Supplement to the History 
of the Middle Ages,” by Kuaou- 
Yuen-ping, a.d. 1706. — Miny-shc, 
“History of the Ming Dynasty, 5 ’ a.d. 
1638 — 1643, by Chang-Ting-yCii, 

a. d. 1739. — Ta-tsiny yih-tuny , “ A 
Topographical Account of the Man- 
choo Dynasty,” of which there is a 
copy in the British Museum. 

1 Taou-e cht-led, quoted in the 
Hae-kwd-too che, Foreign Geography, 

b. xviii. p. 15. 

8 Leany-shoo, b. liv. p. 10 ; Nau- 
ght, b. lxxviii. p. 13; Tuny-teen, b. 
clxxxviii. p- 17. 

3 The Chinese books repeat ’the 
popular belief that the hollow of the 
sacred footstep contains water “which 
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by the first created man, who, in their mythology, bears 
the name of Pawn-koo ;• and the gems which are found 
upon the mountain they believe to be his “ crystallised 
tears, which accounts for their singular lustre and 
marvellous tints .” 1 The country they admired for its 
fertility and singular beauty ; the climate they compared 
to that of Siam 2 , with slight alterations of seasons ; refresh- 
ing showers in every period of the year, and the earth 
consequently teeming with fertility . 3 

The names by which Ceylon was known to them 
were either adapted from the Singhalese, as nearly as 
the Chinese characters would supply equivalents for the 
Sanskrit and Pali letters, or else they are translations 
of the sense implied by each designation. Thus, Sinhala 
was either rendered 44 Seng-kia-lof 4 or “ Sze-tseu-Jcwo” 
the latter name as well as the original, meaning “ the 
kingdom of lions.” 6 The classical Lanka is preserved in 
the Chinese 64 Lang-lcea ” and “ Lang-ya-seu ” In the 
epithet 66 Chih-too” the Red Laiid 6 , we have a simple 
rendering of the Pali Tambapanni , the 64 Copper-palmed,” 
from the colour of the soil . 7 Paou-choo 8 is a translation 
of the Sanskrit Eatna-dwipa, the 44 Island of Gems,” and 
Tsih-e-lan , Seih-lan , and Sedung, are all modern modifica- 
tions of the European 44 Ceylon.” 


does not dry up all the year round ; ” 
and that invalids recover by drinking 
from the well at the foot of the 
mountain, into which u the sea watel 
enters free from salt.” laou-e cM- 
led , quoted in the Hae-ktvo-too-cht, 
or Foreign Geography, b. xxviii. 
p. 15. 

1 Po-wuh Yaou-lan , b. xxxiii. p. 1. 
Wajtg-Ke, Suh- Wan-heen tung-kaou , 
b. ccxxxvi. p. 19. 

9 lung-teen , b. clxxxviii. p. 17. 
Tae-ping, b. dcclxxxvii. p. 5. 

3 jLeang-shoOy b. liv. p. 10. 

4 Hiouen-Thsang , b. iv. p. 194. 
Transl. M. S. Julien. 

6 This, M. Stanislas J ulien says, 
should be “ the kingdom of the lion” 
in allusion to the mythical ancestry 


of Wijayo. — Journ. Asiat ., tom. 
xxix. p. 37. And in a note to the 
tenth boo"k of IIiouen-Thsang’s 
Voyages des Ptlerins Pouddhistes, 
vol. ii. p. 124, he says one name for 
Ceylon in Chinese is “ Tchi-sse-tseu ” 
" (le royaume de celui qui) a pris un 
lion.” 

6 Suyshoo } b. lxxx. p. 3. In the 
Se-yih-k4 foo-choo, or “Descriptions 
of Western Countries,” Ceylon is 
called Woo-yew-kwd, “ the sorrowless 
kingdom.” 

7 Mahawamo , cb. vii. p. 50. 

8 Se-yih-kd foo-choo > ^quoted in the 
Hab-kwo-too che, or "Foreign Geo- 
graphy,” l xviii. p. 15,- HiotrEir- 
Thsang, Voyages des Ptler. Poiidd.j 
lib. xi. vol. ii. p. 125 ; 130 n. 
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The ideas of the Chinese regarding the mytliical 
period of Singhalese history, and the first peopling of 
the island, are embodied in a very few sentences which 
are repeated throughout the series of authors, and with 
which we are made familiar in the following passage 
from Fa Hian : — “ Sze-tseu-kwo, the kingdom of 
lions 1 , was inhabited originally not by men but by de- 
mons and dragons . 2 Merchants were attracted to the 
island, by the prospect of trade; but the demons re- 
mained unseen, merely exposing the precious articles 
which they wished to barter : with a price marked for 
each, at which the foreign traders "were at liberty to 
take them, depositing the equivalents indicated in ex- 
change. From the resort of those dealers , the inhabi- 
tants of other countries, hearing of the attractions of 
the island, resorted to it in large numbers, and thus 
eventually a great kingdom was formed .” 3 

The Chinese were aware of two separate races, one 
occupying the northern and the other the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, and were struck with the resem- 
blance of the Tamils to the Hoo, a people of Central 
Asia, and of the Singhalese to the Leaou , a mountain 
tribe of Western China . 4 The latter they describe as 
having 64 large cars, long eyes, purple faces, black 
bodies, moist and strong hands and feet, and living to 
one hundred years and upwards . 5 Their hair was worn 
long and flowing, not only by the women but by the 
men.” In these details there are particulars that 


1 Wan-hecn tung-kaou, b. cccxxxviii. 
p. 24. 

2 TheYakkhoa andNagas (“ devils” 
and u serpents ”) of the Maha icanso. 

3 Foe-Koue Ki, ch. xxxviii. p. 
333. Transl. Remusat. This ac- 
count of Ceylon is repeated almost 
verbatim in the Tuny-teen, and in nu- 

merous other Chinese works, with the 

addition that the newly-formed king- 
dom of Sinhala, ^Sze-tseu-kwo,” 
took its name from the u skill of the 
natives in training lions.” — B. cxciii. 


pp. 8, 0 ; Tae-ping , b. dccxciii. p. 0 ; 
Sm- Tang-shoo, b. cxlvi. part n. p. 
10. A very accurate translation of 
the passage as it is given by Ma- 
touan-lin is published by 3/. 
Stanislas Julien m the Joum. Atnat. 
for July, 1836, tom. xxix. p. 30. 

4 Too-Hiouen, Quoted in the lung- 
teen. b. cxciii. p. 8. 

5 Taou-e cM-leo, quoted in tlio 
Hae-kwd-too chi, or “ Foreign Geo- 
graphy,” b. xviii. p. 15. 
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closely resemble the description of the natives of the 
island visited by Jambulus, as related in the story told by 
Diodorus . 1 

The Chinese in the seventh century found the Singha- 
lese dressed in a costume which appears to be nearly 
identical with that of the present day . 2 Both males 
and females had their hair long and flowing, but the 
heads of children were closely shaven, a practice which 
still partially prevails. The jackets of the girls were 
occasionally ornamented with gems . 3 “The men,” says 
the Tung-t'een , “ have the upper part of the body naked, 
but cover their limbs with a cloth, called Kan-man , 
made of Koo-pei , 6 Cotton,’ a word in which we may 
recognise the term 6 Comboy,’ used to designate the 
cotton cloth- universally worn at the present day by the 
Singhalese of both sexes in the maritime provinces . 4 
For their vests, the kings and nobles made use of a sub- 


1 Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. ch. liii. 
Seo ante, Vol. I. 1\ v. cli. 1, p. 153. 

3 Leang-shoo , b. liv. p. 10 ; Nan- 
she, b. lxxviii. pp. 13, 14. 


3 Nan-slid, a.d. 650, b. lxxviii. p. 
13; Leang-shoo, A.D. 670, b. liv. p. 
11. Such is still the dress of the 
Singhalese females. 



A MOODL'Att AND Bia WIFE. 


4 Tang-teen, b. clxxxviii. p. 17 ; shoo , b. cxcviii. p. 25. See p. iv. ch. 
Nan-shd, b. lxxviii. p. 13 ; Sin-tang- iv. vol i. p. 450. 
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stance which is described as ‘cloud doth profraWy 
from its being very transparent, and gathered (as is st\\\ 
the costume of the chiefs of Kandy) into very large 
folds. It was fastened with golden cord. Men of rank 
were decorated with earrings. The dead were burned, 
not buried.” And the following passage from the Suh-wan- 
heen-tung-kaou, or the “ Supplement to Antiquarian 
Researches,” is strikingly descriptive of what may be con- 
stantly witnessed in Ceylon ; — “ the females who live 
near the family of the dead assemble in the house, beat 
their breasts with both hands, howl and weep, which 
constitutes their appropriate rite .” i 2 * 

The natural riches of Ceylon, and its productive capa- 
bilities, speedily impressed the Chinese, who were bent 
upon' the discovery of outlets for their commerce, wit 
the conviction of its importance as an emporium ot 
trade. So remote was the age at which strangers fre- 
quented it, that in the “Account of Island Foreigners, 
written by Wang-ta-YUEN 3 in the fourteenth century, it 
is stated that the origin of trade in the island was 
coeval with the visit of Buddha, who, “ taking compas- 
sion on the aborigines, who were poor and addicted to 
robbery, turned their disposition to virtue, by sprmklm 
the land with sweet dew, which caused if jto puxhi ^ 
red gems, and thus gave them wherewith to trade, 
and hence it became the resort of traders from every 
country 4 Though aware of the unsuitability of the 
country s , Phinose were struck with 

climate to ripen wheat, the Chinese were 

admiration at the wonderful appliances of the Singhalese 

for irrigation, and the cultivation o nee. Untwocn 

According to the Tung-teen, the intercourse between 


i The Chinese term is “yun-liae- 
poo.” — Leangshoo, b. liv. p. 10. 

9 B. ccxxxvi. p. 19. 

8 Taou-e cM-tto y quoted m tne 
Foreign Geography, b. xviii. p. 1 • 

4 The rapid peopling of Ceylon at 
a very remote age is accounted for 
in the following terms in a passage 


quoi ils y accoururent A 1 enn. 
Chino-Heaov, b. lxviu.p.6. 
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be^an during the Extern Tsin 

... I an( * one remarkable island 

still retains a name which is commemorative of the 
presence. Salang, to the north of Penang, lay j n ^ 
direct course of the Chinese junks on their way ta and 
from Ceylon, through the Straits of Malacca, and, in 
addition to its harbour, was attractive from its valuable 
mines of tin. Here the Chinese fleets called on both 
voyages; and the fact of their resort is indicated by 
the popular name 44 Ajung-Selan,” or 64 Junk-Ceylon ; ” 
by which the place is still known, Ajung , in the language 
of the Malays, being the term for 44 large shipping,” and 
Selan , their name for Ceylon . 1 2 

The port in Ceylon which the Chinese vessels made 
their rendezvous, was Lo-le (Galle), 44 where,” it is said, 

44 ships anchor, and people land.” 3 

Besides rice, the vegetable productions of the island 
enumerated by the various Chinese authorities were 
aloes-wood, sandal-wood 4 , and ebony ; camphor 5 , areca- 
nuts, beans, sesamum, coco-nuts (and arrack distilled 
from the coco-nut palm) pepper, sugar-cane, myrrh, 
frankincense, oil and drugs . 6 An odoriferous extract, 
called by the Chinese Shoo-lieang , is likewise particular- 
ised, but it is not possible now to identify it. 

Elephants and ivory were in request ; and the only 
manufactures alluded to for export were woven cotton 7 , 
gold ornaments, and jewelry ; including models of the 
shrines in which were deposited the sacred • relics of 

1 T\mg-teen y a.d. 7 40, b. clxxxviii. is rapidly approaching extinction, 

p. 17. sandal- wood was extirpated from the 

3 Sincapore Chronicle , 1830. island by injudicious cutting, unac- 

3 Wang-ke, Suh-wan-heen tuny- ' companied by any precautions for 

kaou.h. ccxxxvi. p. 19. the reproduction of the tree P 

4 The mention of sandal-wood is 5 ifansh^, b. lxxviii. p. 13. 

suggestive. It does not, so far as I 6 Suh-Hung keen-luh, b. xlii. p. 

could ever learn, exist in Ceylon ; yet 52. 

it is mentioned with particular care 7 Tilh-foo yuen-kwei, a.d. 1012, 
amongst its exports m the Chinese b. dcccctxxi. p. 15. At a later * 
books. Can it be that, like the cala- period “ Western cloth ” is mention- 
mander, or Coromandel- wood, which * ed among the exports of Ceylon, 


them tod the Singhalese, 
dynasty, a.d. 317 — 419 
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cbylon 
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u n for their production in the fourth andJfil Cen- 
turies that according to the historian of the Wei lartar 
dynasty, a.d. 386 — 556, people “from the countries 
of Central Asia, and the kings of those nations* 
emulated each other in sending artisans to procure 
copies, but none could rival the productions of Nan-te. 2 * 
On standing about ten paces distant they appeared truly 
brilliant, but the lineaments gradually disappeared on a 
nearer approach.” 3 

Pearls, corals, and crystals were eagerly sought after ; 
but of all articles the gems of Ceylon were in the 
greatest request. The business of collecting and selling 
them seems from the earliest time to have fallen into the 
hands of the Arabs, and hence they bore in China the desig- 
nation of 46 Mahometan stories.” 4 They consisted of rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, carbuncles (the “ red precious stone, 
the lustre of which serves instead of a lamp at night”) 6 ; 
and topazes of four distinct tints, 44 those the colour of wine ; 
the delicate tint of young goslings, the deep amber, like 
bees’-wax, and the pale tinge resembling the opening bud 
of the pine.” 0 It will not fail to be observed that 
throughout all these historical and topographical works 
of the Chinese, extending over a period of twelve 
centuries, from the year a.d. 487, there is no mention 


but the reference must be to cloth 
previously imported either from In- 
dia or Persia. — Ming-she History of 
the Ming Dynasty, a.d. 1368 — 1643, 
b. cccxxvi. p. 7. 

1 A model of the shrine contain- 
ing the sacred tooth was sent to the 
Emperor of China in the fifth cen- 
tury by the King of Ceylon ; “ Chacha 
Mo-ho-nan,” a name which appears 
to coincide with Raia Maha Xama, 
who reigned a.d. 410 — 433. — Sk un- 
shoo, a.d. 487, b. xlvii. p. 6. 


2 Nan-td was a Buddhist priest, 
who in the year a.d. 450 was sent 
on an embassy to the Emperor of 
China, and was made the bearer of 
three statues of his own making. — 
Tsih-foo yuen-kwei, b. li. p. 7. 

3 )Vei-shoo, a.d. 590, b. cxiv. p. 9. 

4 Tslh-kc, quoted in the Chinese 
Mirror of Sciences, b. xxxiii. p. 1. 

5 Po-wuh yaou-Um, b. xxxiii. p. 2. 

6 Ibid. 
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whatever of cinnamon as a production of Ceylon ; although 
cassia, described under the name of kwei, is mentioned as 
indigenous in China and Cochin-China. In exchange for 
these commodities the Chinese traders brought with them 
silk, variegated lute strings, blue porcelain, enamelled 
dishes and cups, and quantities of copper cash wanted for 
adjusting the balances of trade . 1 

Of the religion of the people, the earliest account 
recorded by the Chinese is that of Fa Hian, in the 
fourth century 2 3 , when Buddhism was signally in the ascen- 
dant. But in the century which followed, travellers 
returning from Ceylon brought back accounts of the 
growing power of the Tamils, and of the consequent 
eclipse of the national worship. The Yung -teen and 
the Tae-ping describe at that early period the prevalence 
of Bralimanical customs, but coupled with “ greater rever- 
ence for the Buddhistical faith .” 8 In process of time, 
however, they are forced to admit the gradual decline of 
the latter, and the attachment of the Singhalese kings to 
the Hindu ritual, exhibiting an equal reverence to the ox 
and to the images of Buddha . 4 

The Chinese trace to Ceylon the first foundation of 
monasteries, and of dwelling-houses for the priests, 
and in this they are corroborated by the Mahawanso . 5 
From these pious communities, the Emperors of China 
were accustomed from time to time to solicit tran- 
scripts of theological works 6 , and their envoys, return- 
ing from such missions, appear to have brought glowing 
accounts of the Singhalese temples, the costly shrines for 


1 Suyshoo, t( History of Yhe Suy 
Dynasty,” a.d. 633, b. lxxxi. p. 3. 

2 Foe-Koue Ki, ch. xxxviii. 

3 Tae-ping, b. dccxciii. p. 9. 

4 Woo-hed-peen , " Records of the 
Ming Dynasty,” b. Ixviii. p. 4 j Tung - 
che , b. cxcvi. pp. 79, 80. 

5 Mahawanso, ch, xv. p. 99 ) ch. 


xx. p. 123. In the Itinerary of Ke- 
Travels in the Western King- 
doms in the tenth Century he mentions 
having seen a monastery of Singha- 
lese on the continent of India. — Ke- 
nee, Se-ylh hing-ching, a.d. 964 — 
976. 

6 Tae-ping, b. dcclxxxvii. p. 5. 
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relics, and the fervid devotion of the people to the 
national worship.” 1 

The cities of Ceylon in the sixth century are stated, 
in the “ History of the Leang Dynasty ,” to have been 
encompassed by walls built of brick, with double gates, 
and the houses within were constructed with upper 
stories . 2 The palace of the king, at Annrajapoorn, in 
the eleventh century, was sufficiently splendid to excite 
the admiration of these visitants, “the precious articles 
with which it was decorated being rellected in the 
thoroughfares.” 3 

The Chinese authors, like the Greeks and Arabians, 
are warm in their praises of the patriotism of the Sin- 
ghalese sovereigns, and their active exertions for the 
improvement of the country, and the prosperity of the 
people . 4 * On state occasions, the king, “ carried on an 
elephant, and accompanied by banners, streamers, and 
tom-toms, rode under a canopy 6 , attended by a military 
guard.” G 

Throughout all the Chinese accounts, from the very 
earliest period, there are notices of the manners of 
the Singhalese, and even minute particulars of their 
domestic habits, which attest a continued intercourse and 
an intimate familiarity between the people of the two 
countries . 7 In this important feature the narratives of 


1 Titou-e cM-Uo. “Account of 

Island Foreigners,” quoted in the 

u Foreign Geography ,” b. xviii. p. 15. 

Se-yih-ke foo-choo . Ib. “ At day- 
break every morning the people are 

summoned, and exhorted to repeat 
the passages of Buddha, in order to 
remove ignorance and open the minds 
of the multitude. Discourses are de- 
livered upon the principles of vacancy 
(nirwana ?) and abstraction from all 
material objects, in order that truth 
may be studied in solitude and silence, 
and the unfathomable point of prin- 
ciple attained free from the distract- 
ing influences of sound or smell.” — 

Tslh-foo yaen-kweif A. T). 1012, b. j 
dcccclxi. p. 5. '• 

VOL. I. Q 


2 Lcanq-tfhoo , a. d. 030, b. liv. p. 
11 . 

3 T*ih-foo yuen-kivci, b. dcccclxi. 
p. 5. 

4 Ibid. 

5 The “chatta,” or umbrella, em- 
blematic of royalty. 

0 Lcany-.shoo, b. liv. p. 10. 

7 This is apparent from the fact 
that their statements are not confined 
to descriptions of the customs and 
character of the male ' Singhalese, 
but exhibit internal e\ idence that 
they had been introduced to their 
families, and had had opportunities 
of noting peculiarities in the cus- 
toms of the females. They describe 
their dress, their mode of tying 

Q 
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the Arabs, who, with the exception of the pilgrimage 
made with difficulty to Adam’s Peak, appear to have 
known only the sea-coast and the mercantile communi- 
ties established there, exhibit a marked difference when 
compared with those of the Chinese ; as the latter, in ad- 
dition to their trading operations in the south of the 
island, madfc their way into the interior, and penetrated 
to the cities in the northern districts. The explanation 
is to be found in the identity of the national worship at- 
tracting as it did the people of China to the sacred 
island, which had become the great metropolis of their 
common faith, and to the sympathy and hospitality with 
which the Singhalese welcomed the frequent visits of 
their distant co-religionists. 

This interchange of courtesies was eagerly encouraged 
by the sovereigns of the two countries. The emperors 
of China were accustomed to send ambassadors, both 
laymen and theologians, to obtain images and relics of 
Buddha, and to collect transcripts of the sacred books, 
which contained the exposition of his doctrines 1 ; — and 
the kings of Ceylon despatched embassies in return, 
authorised to reciprocate these religious sympathies and 
do homage to the imperial majesty of China. 

The historical notices of the island by the Chinese 
relative to the period immediately preceding the four- 
teenth century, are meagre, and confined to a native 
tradition that “ about 400 years after the establish- 
ment of the kingdom, the Great Dynasty fell into 
decay, when there was but one man of wisdom and 
virtue belonging to the royal house to whom the people 
became attached : the monarch thereupon caused him 
to be thrown into prison ; but the lock opened of its 
own accord, and the king thus satisfied of his sacred 
character did not venture to take his life, but drove 

their hair, their treatment of infants bands, but u retired to some private 
and children, the fact that the women apartments to eat their food.” 
as well as the men were addicted to 1 Hiotien- Thscing, Introd. Sta- 
cli owing betel, and that they did not nislas Julien, p. 1. 
sit down to meals with their hus- 
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him into banishment to India (Teen chuh), whence, after 
marrying a royal princess, he was recalled to Ceylon 
on the death of the tyrant, where he reigned- twenty 
years, and was succeeded by his son, Po-kea Ta-to” 1 
In this story may probably be traced the extinction 
of the “ Great Dynasty ” of Ceylon, on the demise of 
Maha-Scn, and the succession of the Sulu-wanse, or Lower 
Dynasty, in the person of Kitsiri Maiwan, a.d. 301, 
whose son, Detu Tissa, may possibly.be the Po-kea Ta-to 
of the Chinese Chronicle. 2 

The visit of Fa Hian, the zealous Buddhist pilgrim, 
in the fourth century of our era, lias been already fre- 
quently adverted to. 3 lie landed in Ceylon a. d. 412, 
and remained for two years at Anarajapoora, engaged 
in transcribing the sacred books. Hence his descrip- 
tions are confined almost exclusively to the capital ; 
and he appears to have seen little of the rest of the 
island. He dwells with delight on the magnificence 
of the Buddhist buildings, the richness of their jewelled 
statues, and the prodigious dimensions of the dagobas, 
one of which, from its altitude and solidity, was called 
the 44 Mountain without fear.” 4 But what most excited 
his admiration was his finding no less than 5000 Buddhist 
priests at the capital, 2000 in a single monastery on a 
mountain (probably Mihintala), and between 50,000 and 
€0,000 dispersed throughout the rest of the island. 5 
Pearls and gems were the wealth of Ceylon ; and from 
the latter the king derived a royalty of three out of every 
ten discovered. 6 

The earliest embassy from Ceylon recorded in the 
Chinese 7 annals at the beginning of the fifth century, 


1 Lean g -shoo, u History of the 
Leang Dynasty,’’ b. liv. p. 10. 

2 Mdhawanso , c. xxxvii. p. 242. 
Turnouk’s Epitome , <fcc., p. 24. 

3 The Foe-Koue Ki ', or u Descrip- 

tion of Buddhist Kingdoms,” by Fa- 

Hian, has been translated by R<$- 

musat and edited by Klaproth and 

Landresse, 4to. Paris, 1830. 


4 In Chinese, Woo-ioei. 

5 Foe-Koue Ki, c. xxxviii. pp. 333, 
334 . 

6 Ibid., c. xxxvii. p. 328. 

7 A.n. 405. Gibbon alludes with 
natural surprise to his discovery of the 
fact, that prior to the reign of J us- 
tinian, tho u monarch of China had 
actually received an embassy from 


Q Q 2 
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appears to Jiave proceeded overland by way of India, 
and was ten years before reaching the capital of China. 
It was the bearer of “a jade-stone image of Buddha, 
exhibiting every colour in purity and richness, in work- 
manship unique, and appearing to be beyond human 
art.” 1 

During the same century there were four other em- 
bassies from Ceylon. One a.d. 428, when the King 
Cha-cha Mo-ho-nan (Eaja Maha Naama) sent an ad- 
dress to the emperor, which will be found in the history 
of the Northern Sung dynasty 2 , together with a “ model 
of the shrine of the tooth,” as a token of fidelity ; — 
two in a.d. 430 and a.d. 435 ; and a fourth a.d. 456, 
when five priests, of whom one was Nantd, the celebrated 
sculptor, brought -as a gift to the emperor a “ three-fold 
image of Buddha.” 3 

According to the Chinese annalists, the kings of 
Ceylon, in the sixth century, acknowledged themselves 
vassals of the Emperor of China, and in the year 515, 
on the occasion of Kumara Das raising the chatta, an 
envoy was despatched with tribute to China, together 
with an address, announcing the royal accession, in 
which the king intimates that he 66 had been desirous to 
go in person, but was deterred by fear of winds and 
waves.” 4 


the island of Ceylon.” — Decline ami 
Fall, c. xl. 

1 Fcany-shoo , a.d. G30, b. liv. p. 
13. The ultimate fate of this re- 
nowned work of art is related in the 
Deany-shoo, and several other of the 
Chinese chronicles. Throughout the 
Tain and Sung dynasties it was pre- 
served in the Wa-kwan monastery at 
Nankin, along with five other statues 
and three paintings which were es- 
teemed chefs-d’oeuvre. The jade 
stone image was at length destroyed 
in the time of Tung-hwan, of the 
Tse dynasty \ first, the ami was 
broken oif, and eventually the body 
taken to make hair-pins and arm- 


1 lets for the emperor’s favourite con- 
sort Pwan. Ndn-shb, b. lxxviii. p. 
13. Tuny -teen, b. cxciii. p. 8. Tae- 
piny, &c., b. dcclxxxvii. p. 0. 

3 Suny-shoo, a.d. 487, b. xcvii. 
p. 5. 

3 Probably one in each of the 
three orthodox attitudes, — sitting in 
meditation, standing to preach, and 
reposing in u nirwana.” Wei-shoo, 
“Ilistory of the Wei Tartar Dynasty,” 
a.d. 590, b. cxiv. p. 9. 

4 Leany-shoo , b. liv. p. 10. Yuh- 
hae, u Ocean of Gems,’” a.d. 1338, b. 
clii. p. 33. The latter authority an- 
nounces in like terms two other em- 
bassies with tribute to China, one in 
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But although all these embassies are recorded in the 
Qhinese chronicles as so many instances of acknow- 
ledged subjection, there is every reason to believe that 
the magniloquent terms in which they are described 
are by no means to be taken in a literal sense, and that 
the offerings enumerated were merely in recognition of 
the privilege of commercial intercourse subsisting be- 
tween the two nations ; but as the Chinese literati affect 
, a lofty contempt for commerce, all. allusion to trade is 
omitted ; and beyond an incidental remark in some works 
of secondary importance, the literature of China observes 
a dignified silence on the subject. 

Only one embassy is mentioned in the seventh cen- 
tury, when Dalu-piatissa despatched “ a memorial and 
offerings of native productions ; ” 1 but there were four 
in the century following 2 , after which there occurs an 
interval of above five hundred years, during which the 
Chinese writers are singularly silent regarding Ceylon ; 
but the Singhalese historians incidentally mention that 
swords and musical instruments were then imported from 
China, for the use of the native forces, and that Chinese 
soldiers took service in the army of Prakrama III. 
a.d. 1266. 3 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the only 
records of intercourse relate to the occasional despatch of 
public officers by the emperor of China to collect gems 


a. d. 523, and another in the reign of 
Kirti Sena, a.d. 527. The Tsih-foo 
yuen-kwei mentions a similar mission 
in a.d. 531, b. dcccclxviii. p. 20. 

1 A.D. 670. Tsih-foo yuvn-kwei , 

b. dcccclxx. p. 16. It was in the 
early part of this century, during a 
period of intostine commotion, when 
the native princes were overawed by 
the Malabars, that Hiouen- Thsang 
met on the coast of India fugitives 
from Ceylon, from whom he derived 
his information as to the internal 
condition of the island, A.D. 629 — 
633. See Transl. by Stanislas Ju- 

Q Q 


lien, u La Vie do Hiouen- 'Timmy f 
Paris, 1 S53, pp. 192 — 198. 

* a.d. 711, a.d. 746, a.d. 750, 
and A.D. 762. • Tsih-foo yum-kwri , 
b. dcceclxxi. p. 17. On the second 
occasion (a.d. 716) the king, who 
despatched the embassy, is described 
as sending as his envoy a “lira liman 
priest, the anointed graduate of the 
threefold repository, bearing as ofler- 
ings head-ornaments of gold, precious 
neck-pendants, a copy of the great 
Prajna Sutra, and forty webs ot tine 

cotton cloth.” t 

» See the Kmcui-sakaru, written 

about a.d. 1410. 

3 
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and medical drugs, and on three successive occasions 
during the earlier part of the Yuen dynasty, envoys wei;e 
empowered to negotiate the purchase of the sacred alms- 
dish of Buddha. 1 

The beginning of the fifteenth century, was, however, 
signalised by an occurrence, the details of which throw 
light over the internal condition of the island, at a 
period regarding which the native historians are more 
than usually obscure. At this time the glory of Bud- 
dhism had declined, and the political ascendency of 
the Tamils had enabled the Brahmans to taint the 
national worship by an infusion of Hindu observances. 
The Se-yih-ke foo-choo , or “ Description of Western 
Countries,” says that in 1405 a.d. the reigning king, 
A-lee-koo-nae-wurh (Wijaya-bahu VI.), a native of Sollee, 
and “an adherent of the heterodox faith, so far from 
honouring Buddha, tyrannised over his .followers.” 2 
He maltreated strangers resorting to the island, and 
plundered their vessels, “ so that the envoys from 
other lands, in passing to and fro, were much annoyed 
by him.” 3 

In that year a mission from China, sent with incense 


1 “ In front of the imago of Buddha 
there is a sacred bo\yl which is neither 
made of jade, n-or copper, nor iron ; 
it is of a purple colour and glossy, 
and when struck it sounds like glass. 
At the commencement of the Yuen^ 
dynasty, three separate envoys were 

sent to obtain it.” — Taou-e che-led, 

“ Account of Island Foreigners,” a.d. 
1850, quoted in the “ Foreiyn Gcoyra- 
phy ,” b. xviii. p.15. This statement of 
the Chinese authorities corroborates 
the story told by Makco Polo, pos- 
sibly from personal knowledge, that 
“the Grand Khan Kublai sent am- 
bassadors to Ceylon with a request 
that the king would yield to him pos- 
session of (i the great ruby ” in return 
for the “ value of a city. ’ — ( Travel s, 
ch. xix.) The MS. of Marco Polo, 
which contains the Latin version of 
his Travels, is deposited in the Im- 


perial Library of Paris, and it is 
remarkable that a passage in it, which 
seems to be wanting in the Italian 
and other MSS., confirms this ac- 
count of the Chineso annalists, and 
states that the alms-dish of Buddha 
was at length yielded by the King of 
Ceylon ns a gift to Kublai Khan, and 
carried with signal honour to China. 
Marco Polo describes the scene as 
something within his own know- 
ledge : — “ Quando autem magnus 
Kaan scivit quod isti ambaxiatores 
redibant cum reliquis istis, et erant 
propo terram ubi ipse tun cerat, scili- 
cet in Cambalu (Pekin), fecit mitti 
bandum quod omnes de terra obvia- 
rent reliquis istis (quia credebat quod 
essent reliquire de Adam) et istud 
fuit a.d. 1284.” 

8 B. xviii. p. 15. 

3 Mmy-she, b. cccxxvi. p. 7. 
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and offerings to the shrine of the tooth, was insulted 
and waylaid, and with difficulty effected an escape from 
Ceylon. 1 According to the Ming-she , or History of the 
Ming Dynasty, “ the Emperor Ching-tsoo , indignant at 
this outrage on his people ; and apprehensive lest the 
influence of China in other countries besides Ceylon had 
declined during the reign of his predecessors, sent Ching- 
IIo , a soldier of distinction, with a fleet of sixty-two 
ships and a large military escort, on an expedition to 
visit the western kingdoms, furnished with proper cre- 
dentials and rich presents of silks and gold. Ching-IIo 
touched at Cochin-China, Sumatra, Java, Cambodia, Siam, 
and other places, “ proclaiming at each the Imperial edict, 
and conferring Imperial gifts.” IJf any of the princes re- 
fused submission, they were subdued by force ; and the 
expedition returned to China in a.d. 1407, accompanied 
by envoys from the several nations, who came to pay 
court to the Emperor. 

In the following year Ching-Ho, having been de- 
spatched on a similar mission, the king, A-lce-ko-nae- 
wurh, decoyed his party into the interior, threw up 
stockades with a view to their capture, in the hope of a 
ransom, and ordered soldiers to the coast to plunder the 
Chinese junks. But Ching-IIo, by a dexterous move- 
ment, avoided the attack, and invested the capital 2 , 
made a prisoner of the king, succeeded in conveying 
him on board his fleet, and carried him captive to China, 
together with his queen, his children, his ollicers ol state, 
and his attendants. He brought away with him spoils, 
which were long afterwards exhibited in the Tsing- 
hae monastery at Nankin 3 , and one of the commentaries 
on the Si-yu-ke of Hiouen Thseng, states that amongst 
the articles carried away, was the sacred tooth ol 


1 Se-ylh-ke foo-choo, b. xviii. p. 15. 
This Chineso invasion of Ceylon has 
been already adverted to in the sketch 

of the domestic histoiy of the island, 

Yol. I. Part iv. ch. xii. p. 417. 


2 Gampola. 

3 Suh- Wan-heen tung-haou, book 
ccxxxvi. p. 12. 


Q Q 4 
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Buddha. 1 In the sixth month of the year 1411,” 
says the author of the Ming-Sh “ tlie prisoners were 
presented at court. The Chinese ministers pressed for 
their execution, but the emperor, in pity for their ig- 
norance, set them at liberty, but commanded them to 
select a virtuous man from the same family to occupy the 
throne. All the captives declared in favour of Seay-pa- 
nae-na, whereupon an envoy was sent with a seal to 
invest him with the royal dignity, as a vassal of the 
empire,” and in that capacity he was restored to Ceylon, 
the former king being at the same time sent back to the 
island. 2 It would be difficult to identify the names in 
this story with the kings of the period, were it not stated 
in another chronicle, the Woo-hed-peen, or Becord of 
the Ming Dynasty, that Seay-pa-nae-na was afterwards 
named Pu-la-ko-ma Bci-zae La-cha , in which it is not 
difficult to recognise “ Sri Prakraina Bahu . Baja,” the 
, sixth of his name, who transferred the scat of govern- 
ment from Gampola to Cotta, and reigned from a.d. 1410 
to 1462. 3 

For fifty years after this untoward event the - sub- 
jection of Ceylon to China appears to have been 


1 See note at the end of this 
chapter. 

~ Mint/ -she, b. cccxxvi. p. 5. M. 
Stanislas Jultkn intimates that the 
forthcoming volume of his version of 
the Si-yu-ki will contain the eleventh^ 
book, in which an account will be 
given of the expedition of Chinglfo. 

— Memoires sur les Contrees Ovciden- 
tales, tom. i. p. 20. In anticipation 
of its publication, M. Juliun has 
been so. obliging as to make for mo a 
translation of the passage regarding 
Ceylon, but it proves to bo an anno- 
tation of the fifteenth century, which, 
by the inadvertence of transcribers, 
has become interpolated in the text 
of Hiouen- Timmy. It contni 11 s, how- 
ever, no additional facts or state- 
ments beyond the questionable ono 
before alluded to, that the sacred 
tooth of Buddha was amongst the 


spoils carried to Pekin by Citing 
1 10 . 

a Woo-Iwo-pcet) , b. lxviii. p. 5. 
See also the Ta-tsiny yih-tuny , a 
topographical account of the Manchoo 
empire, a copy of which is among tho 
Chinese books in the British Museum. 
In the very imperfect version of the 
Rnjavali , published by Upliam, this 
important passage is rendered, un- 
intelligible by the want of fidelity of 
the translator, who has transformed 
the conqueror into a “ Malabar,” and 
ante-dated the event by a century. 
(. Rajavati , p. 203.) I am indebted 
to Mr. JDe Alwis, of Colombo, for a 
correct translation of the original, 
which is as follows: “In the reign of 
King Wijayo-bahu, tho King of 
Mnha (great) China landed in Ceylon 
with an army, pretending that he 
was bringing tribute ; King Wijayo- 
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humbly and periodically acknowledged; tribute was 
punctually paid to the emperor, and on two occasions, 
in 1416 a.d., and 1421 a.d., the kings of Ceylon were 
the bearers of it in person. 1 In 1430 a.d., at a period 
of intestine commotion, 44 Ching-Ho issued a proclama- 
tion for the pacification of Ceylon,” and, at a somewhat 
later period, edicts were promulgated by the Emperor 
of China for the government of the island. 2 In 1459 
a.d., however, the series of humiliations appears to 
have come abruptly to a close ; for, 44 in that year,” says 
the Ming-she , 44 the King of Ceylon for the last time 
sent an envoy with tribute, and after that none ever 
came again.” 

On their arrival in Ceylon early in the sixteenth 
century, 3 , the Portuguese found many evidences still 
existing of the intercourse and* influence of the Chinese. 
They learned that at a former period they had esta- 
blished themselves in the south of the island ; and both 
De Barros and De Couto ventured to state that the 
Singhalese were so called from the inter-marriage of 
the Chinese with the Gallas or Chalias, the caste who 
in great numbers still inhabit the country to the north 
of Point de Gallc. 4 But the conjecture is erroneous, the 
derivation of Singh ala is clearly traced to the Sanskrit 


balm, believing liis professions (be- 
cause it had been customary in the 
time of King Prakrama-balni for 
foreign countries to pay tribute to 
Ceylon), acted incautiously, and he 
was treacherously taken prisoner by 
the foreign king. His four brothers 
were killed, and with them fell many 
people, and the king himself was car- 
ried captive to China.” 1)e Couto, 
in his continuation of De Harros, 
has introduced the story of the cap- 
ture of the king by the Chinese ; but 
ho has confounded the dates, mysti- 
fied the facts, and altered the name 
of the new sovereign to Pandar, 
which is probably only a corruption 
of the Singhalese Banda, “a prince.” 
— De Couto, Asia, fyc., dec. v. lib. i. 


c. vi. vol. ii. part i. p. 61. Purchas 
says : u The Singhalese language is 
thought to have been left there by 
the Chinois, some time Lord of 
Zeilan.” — Pilgrimage, c. xviii. 
p. 562. The adventures of Ching 
Ho, in his embassy to the nations of 
the Southern Ocean, have been made 
the ground-work of a novel, tho 
Se-ytmg-ke, which contains an en- 
larged account of his exploits in 
Ceylon ; but fact is so overlaid with 
fiction that the passages are not worth 
extracting. 

1 Miny-sJd, b. vii. pp. 4, 8. 

* ’IbuL, b. cccxxvii. p. 7. 

3 a.d. 1505. 

i u Serem os Chijis senhores da 
costa Choromandcl, parte do Malabar 
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“ Singha ; ’* besides which, in the alphabet of the Sin- 
ghalese, n and g combine to form a single and insoluble 
letter. 

In process of time, every trace disappeared of the 
former presence of the Chinese in Ceylon — embassies 
ceased to arrive from the “ Flowery Kingdom,” Chi- 
nese vessels deserted the harbours of the island, pil- 
grims no longer repaired to the shrines of Buddha ; 
and even the inscriptions became obliterated in which 
the imperial offerings to the temples were recorded on 
the rocks . 1 The only mementos which remain at the 
present day to recall their ancient domestication in the 
island, is the occasional appearance in the mountain 
villages of an itinerant vender of sweetmeats, or a hut 
in the solitary forest near some cave, from which an 
impoverished Chinese renter annually gathers the edible 
nests of the swallow. 


NOTE. 

As it may be interesting to learn the opinions of the Chinese 
at the present day regarding Ceylon, the following account of 
the island has been translated for me by Dr. Lockhart, of 
Shanghae, from a popular work on geography, written by the 
late lieutenant-governor of the province of Fokhien, assisted by 


o desta Ilha Ceilao. Na qual Ilhg, 
leix&ram huma lingua, a que ellea 
chamain Chingalla, e aos proprios 
povos Cliingallas, prinoipalmente os 
ue vivem da ponta de Galle por 
iante na face da terra contra o Sul, 
e Oriente : e por ser pegada neste 
Cabo Galle, chamou a outra gente, 
que vivia do meio da ilka pera cima, 
aos que aqui habitavam Chingalla e 
& lingua delles tambem, quasi co?no 
se dissessem lingua ou ge?ite dos Chijo 
de Galley — De Barilos, Asia, #<?., 
Dec. iii. lib. ii. c. i. De Couto’s 
account is as follows : u E como os 
Chins formam os primeiros que nave- 
garain pelo Oriente, tendo noticia da 


canella, acudiram muitos *j uncos’ 
aquella Ilha a carregar della, o dalli 
a levaram aos portos de Persia, e da 
Arabia donde passou & Europa— do 
que se deixaram ficar muitos Chins 
na terra, e so misturaram por casa- 
mentos com os naturaes j dantre quem 
nasceram huns mistcos que se Jicaram 
chamando dm - Gauds ; ajuntando o 
?iome dos naturaes , que eram Gallos 
aos dos Chins , que vieram por tem- 
pos a ser tao famosos, que deram o 
seu nome a todos os da Ilha.” — Asia , 
#<?., Dec. v. lib. ch. v. 

1 Suh- Wan-keen tung-kaou , book 
ccxxxvi. p. 12. 
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some foreigners. The book is called Ying-hwan-che-ke, or 
« The G-eneral Account of the Encircling Ocean.” 

“ Seih-lan is situated in Southern India, and is a large 
island in the sea, on the south-east coast, its circumference 
being about 1000 le (300 miles), having in the centre lofty 
mountains; on the coast the land is low and marshy. The 
country is characterised by much rain and constant thunder. 
The hills and valleys are beautifully ornamented with 
flowers and trees of great variety and beauty, the cries of 
the animals rejoicing together fill the air with gladness, and 
the landscape abounds with splendour. In the forests are 
many elephants, and the natives use them instead of draught 
oxen or horses. The people are all of the Buddhistic religion ; 
it is said that Buddha was born here: he was born with an 
excessive number of teeth. The grain is not sufficient for the 
inhabitants, and they depend for food on the various districts 
of India. Gems are found in the hills, and pearls on the sea 
coast ; the cinnamon that is produced in the country is excellent, 
and much superior to that of Kwang-se. In the middle of the 
Ming dynasty, the Portuguese seized upon Seih-lan and esta- 
blished marts on the sea coast, which by schemes the Hol- 
landers took from them. In the first year of Kia-King (1795), 
the English drove out the Hollanders, and took possession of 
the sea coast. At this time the people of Seih-lan, on account 
of their various calamities or invasions, lost heart. Their city 
on the coast, called Colombo, was attacked by the English, and 
the inhabitants were dispersed or driven away ; then the whole 
island fell into the hands of the English, who eventually sub- 
jected it. The harbour for rendezvous on the coast is called 
Ting-ko-ma-le.” 

To this the Chinese commentator adds, on the authority of a 
work, from which he quotes, entitled, “ A Treatise on the 
Diseases of all the ifingdoms of the Earth : ” — 

“ The Kingdom of Seih-lan was anciently called Lang-ya- 
sew; the passage from Soo-mun-ta-che (Sumatra), with a 
favourable wind, is twelve days and nights ; the country is 
extensive, and the people numerous, and the products abun- 
dant, but inferior to Kiva-wa (Java). In the centre are lofty 
mountains, which yield the A-kuh (crow and pigeon) gems ; 
after every storm of rain they are washed down from the 
hills, and gathered among the sand. From Chang-tsun, Lin- 
yih in the extreme west, can be seen. In the foreign language. 
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the high mountain is called Seih-lan ; hence the name of the 
island. It is said Buddha (Shih-ka) came from the island of 
Ka-lon (the gardens of Buddha), and ascended this mountain, 
on which remains the trace of his foot. Below the hill there is 
a monastery, in which they preserve the nee-pwan (a Bud- 
dhistic phrase, signifying the world; literally rendered, his 
defiling or defiled vessel) and the Shay-le-tsze, or relics of 
Buddha. 

“In the sixth year of his reign (1407), Yung-15, of the Ming 
dynasty, sent an ambassador extraordinary, Cliing-IIo and 
others, to transmit the Imperial mandate to the King A-lee- 
jo-nai-wah, ordering him to present numerous and valuable 
offerings and banners to the monastery, and to erect a stone 
tablet, and rewarding him by his appointment as tribute 
bearer; A-lee-jd-nai-wurh ungratefully refusing to comply, they 
seized him, in order to bring him to terms, and chose from 
among his nearest of kin A-pa-nae-na, and set him on the 
throne. For fourteen years, Teen-ching, Kwa-wa (Java), 
Mwan-che-kea, Soo-mun-ta-che (Sumatra), and other coun- 
tries, sent tribute in the tenth year of Chin-tung, and the 
third year of Teen-shun they again sent tribute.” 1 

“I have heard from ail American, A-pe-le 2 , that Seih-lan 
was the original country of Teen-chuh (India), and that which 
is now called Woo-yin-too was Teen-chuh, but in the' course 
of time the names have* become confused. According to the 
records of the later Han dynasty, Teen-chuh was considered 
the Shin-tuh, and that the name is not that of an island, but 
of the whole country. I do not know what proof there is 
for A-pe-le’s statement.” 

1 There is here some confusion hi 2 Mr. Abeel, an American inis- 
the chronology, as Teen-shun reigned sionary. 

before Ching-timg. 
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CHAR IV. 

CEYLON AS KNOWN TO THE MOORS, GENOESE, AND 
VENETIANS. 

The rapid survey of the commerce of India during 
the middle ages, which it has been necessary to in- 
troduce into the preceding narrative, will also serve to 
throw light on a subject hitherto but imperfectly in- 
vestigated. 

The most remarkable of the many tribes which in- 
habit Ceylon are the Mahometans, or, as they are 
generally called on the island, the “ Moor-men,” ener- 
getic and industrious communities of whom are found 
on all parts of the coast, but whose origin, adventures, 
and arrival arc amongst the historical mysteries of 
Ceylon. 

The meaningless designation of “ Moors,” applied to 
them, is the generic term by which it was customary 
at one time, in Europe, to describe a Mahometan, from 
whatsoever country he came, as the word Gentoo 1 
was formerly applied in England to the inhabitants 
of i Hindustan, without distinction of race. The prac- 
tice probably originated from the Spaniards having 
given that name to the followers of the Prophet, who, 
after traversing Morocco, overran the peninsula in 
the seventh and eighth centuries . 2 The epithet was 
borrowed by the Portuguese, who, after their discovery 


1 The practice originated with the 
Portuguese, who applied to any un- 
converted native of India the term 
gentio, u idolater” or “barbarian.” 

2 The Spanish word u Moro ” and 
the Portuguese u Mouro ” may be 


traced either to the “ Mauri,” the 
ancient people of Mauritania, now 
Morocco, or to the modern name of 
a Moghrib,” by which the inhabi- 
tants, °the Mogtiribins, designate their 
country. 
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of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, bestowed 
it indiscriminately upon the Arabs and their descen- 
dants, whom, in the sixteenth century, they found 
established as traders in every port on the Asian and 
African coast, and whom they had good reason to 
regard as their most formidable competitors for the 
commerce of the East. 

Particular events have been assumed as marking the 
probable date of their first appearance in Ceylon. Sir 
Alexander Johnston, on the authority of a tradition 
current amongst their descendants, says, that “ the first 
Mahometans who settled there were driven from Arabia 
in the early part of the eighth centuiy, and estab- 
lished themselves at Jaffna, Manaar, Koodramali, 
Putlam, Colombo, Barberyn, Point de Galle, and Trin- 
comalie .” 1 The Dutch authorities, on the other hand, 
hold that the Moors were Moslemin only by profession, 
that by birth they were descendants of a mean and 
detestable Malabar caste, who in remote times had 
been converted to Islam through intercourse with the 
Arabs of Bassora and the Bed Sea; that they, had 
frequented the coasts of India as seamen, and then in- 
fested them as pirates ; and that their first appearance 
in Ceylon was not earlier than the century preceding 
the landing of the Portuguese . 2 

The truth, however, is, that there were Arabs in 
Ceylon ages before the earliest date named in these 


1 Trans. Roy. Asiat. Society , 1827 
A.D. vol. i. 538. The Moors, who 
were the informants of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, probably spoke on the equi- 
vocal authority of the Tohfut-ul- 
mvjahideen , which is generally, but 
erroneously, described as a narrative 
of the settlement of the Mahometans 
in Malabar. Its second chapter gives 
an account of “the manner in which 
the Mahometan religion was first 
propagated ” there ; and states that 

its earliest apostles were a Sheikh 


and his companions, who touched at 
Cranganore about 822 A. d., when 
on their journey as pilgrims to the 
sacred foot-print on Adam’s Peak. 
(Rowlandson, Orient. Traml. Fund., 
pp. 47. 55.) But the introduction of 
the now faith into this part of India 
was subsequent to the arrival of the 
Arabs themselves, who had long be- 
fore formed establishments at nume- 
rous places on the coast. 

3 VALENTYN, ch. XV. p. 214. 
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conjectures 1 ; they were known there as traders centuries 
before Mahomet was born, and such was their passion 
for enterprise, that at one and the same moment they 
were pursuing commerce in the Indian Ocean 2 , and 
manning the galleys of Marc Antony in the fatal sea- 
figlit at Actium . 3 The author of the Periplus found 
them in Ceylon about the first Christian century, Cos- 
mas Indico-pleustes in the sixth ; and they had become 
so numerous in China in the eighth, as to cause a tumult 
at Canton . 4 5 From the tenth till the fifteenth century, 
the Arabs, as merchants, were the undisputed masters 
of the East ; they formed commercial establishments in 
every country that had productions to export, and their 
vessels sailed between every sea-port from Sofala to 
Bab-cl-Mandeb, and from Aden to Sumatra . 6 The 
Moors,” who at the present day inhabit the coasts of 
Ceylon, are the descendants of these active adventurers ; 
they are not purely Arabs in blood, but descendants 
from Arabian ancestors by intermarriage with the 
native races who embraced the religion of the Prophet . 3 


1 Mountstuart Elpftinstone, on 
the authority of Agatharchides (as 
quoted by Diodorus and Photius), 
says, that “ from all that appears in 
that author, we should conclude that 
two centuries before the Christian 
era, the trade (between India and the 
ports of Saba3a) was entirely in the 
hands of the Arabs. V — Hist. India, b. 
iii. c. x. p. 1G7. 

2 Pliny, b. vi. c. 22. 

3 “ Omnis co terrore jEgyptus ct Indi 
Omnes Arab©* vertebant-terga Sabffii 

Virgil, ASn. viii. 705. 

4 Abou-zeyd, vol. i. pp. xlii. cix. 

5 Vincent, vol. ii. p. 451. The 
Moors of Ceylon are identical in race 
with u the Mopillees of the Malabar 
coast.” — M'Kenzie, Asiat. lies., vol. 
vi. p. 430. 

6 In a former work, u Christianity 
in Ceylon, ” I was led, by incorrect 
information, to describe a section of 
the Moors as belonging to the sect of 
the Shiahs, and using the Persian 


language in the servico of their 
mosques (c. i. note, p. 34). There is 
reason to believe that at a former 
period thoro were Mahometans in 
Ceyl on to whom this description would 
apply ; but at the present day the 
Moors throughout the island are, I 
believe, universally Sonnees, belong- 
ing to one of the four orthodox sects 
called Shafees, and using Arabic as 
their ritual dialect. Their vernacular 
is Tamil, mixed with a number of 
Arabic words ; and all their religious 
books, except the Koran, are in that 
dialect. Casie Chitty, the erudite 
District Judge of Chilaw, writes to 
me that u the Moors of Ceylon be- 
lieve themselves to be of the posterity 
of Hashem ; and, according to one 
tradition, their progenitors were dri- 
ven from Arabia by Mahomet himself, 
as a punishment for their cowardice 
at the battle of ( )hod. Put according 
to another version, they fled from the 
tyranny of the Khalif Abu al Melek 
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The Singhalese epithet of “ Marak-kala-minisn ” 0 r 
“ Mariners,” describes at once their origin and occu- 
pation; but during the middle ages, when Ceylon was 
the Tyre of Asia, these immigrant traders became 
traders in all the products of the island, and the brokers 
through whose hands they passed in exchange for the 
wares of foreign countries. At no period were they 
either manufacturers or producers in any department; 
their genius was purely commercial, and their attention 
was exclusively devoted to buying and selling what had 
been previously produced by the industry and ingenuity 
of others. They were dealers in jewellery, connoisseurs 
in gems, and collectors of pearls ; and whilst the con- 
tented and apathetic Singhalese in the villages and forests 
of’ the interior passed their lives in the cultivation of 
their rice-lands, and sought no other excitement than 
the pomp and ceremonial of their temples ; the busy and 
ambitious Mahometans on the coast built their ware- 
houses at the ports, crowded the harbours with their 
shipping, and collected the wealth and luxuries of the 
island, its precious stones, its dye-woods, its spices and 
ivory, to be forwarded to China and the Persian Gulf. 

Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, found the 
Moors in uncontested possession of this busy and lucra- 
tive trade, and Barbosa, in his account of the island, a.d. 
1519, says, that not only were they to be found in every 
sea-port and city, conducting and monopolising its com- 
merce, but Moors from the coast of Malabar were con- 
tinually arriving to swell their numbers, allured by the 
facilities of commerce and the unrestrained freedom en- 


ben Merivan, in the early part of the 
eighth century. Their first settle- 
ment in India was formed at Kail- 
patam, to the east of Cape Comorin, 
whence that place is still regarded os 
the ‘father-land of the Moors.’ ” 
Another of their traditions is, that 
their first landing-place in Ceylon 
was at Barberyn, south of Caltura, 
in the 402nd year of the Hejira, 


(a.d. 1024). These legends would 
seem to refer to the arrival of some 
important section of the Moors, but 
not to the first appearance of this 
remarkable people m Ceylon. The 
Ceylon Gazetteer , Cotta, 1884, p. 254, 
contains a valuable paper by Casie 
Chitty on “the Manners and Customs 
of the Moors of Ceylon.” 
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joyed under the government. 1 In process of time their 
prosperity invested them with political influence, and in 
the decline of the Singhalese monarchy they took ad- 
vantage of the feebleness of the king of Cotta, to direct 
armed expeditions against parts of the coast, to plunder 
the inhabitants, and supply themselves with elephants 
and pearls. 2 They engaged in conspiracies against the 
native princes and Wijayo Bahu VII., who was' mur- 
dered in 1534, was slain by a turbulent Moorish leader 
called Soleyman, whom his eldest son and successor had 
instigated to the crime. 3 

The appearance of the Portuguese in Ceylon at this 
critical period, served not only to check the career of the 
Moors, but to extinguish the independence of the native 
princes ; and looking to the facility with which the former 
had previously superseded the Malabars, and were fast 
acquiring an ascendency over the Singhalese chiefs, it 
is not an unreasonable conjecture that, but for this 
timely appearance of a Christian power in the island, 
Ceylon, instead of a possession of the British crown, 
might at the present day have been a Mahometan king- 
dom, under the rule of some Arabian adventurer. 

But although the position of the Arabs in relation to 
the commerce of the East underwent no unfavourable 
change prior to the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
Indian seas, numerous circumstances combined in the 
early part of the sixteenth century to bring other 
European nations into communication with the East, 


1 “ Molti Mori Malabari vengono a 
stantiare in questa isola per esser in 
grandissima liberta, oltra tutte le 
eommodita e delitie del mondo,” etc. 
— Odoakdo Barbosa, Sommario dclle 
Indie Orientate , in Ramusio , vol. i. p. 
313. 

2 Rajavali, p. 274. 

3 lb., p. 284. Porcacchi, in his 
Isolarioj written at Venice a.d. 1570, 
thus records the traditional reputa- 

VOL. I. R 


tion of the Moors of Ceylon : — u I 
Mori ch’ habitano hoggi la Taprobana 
fanno grandissimi traffichi, nnuigando 
er tutto : et piu anchora vengono da 
iverse parte molte mercantie, massi- 
mamente dal paese di Cambaia, con 
coralli, einabrio, et argento vivo. 
Ma son questi Mori perfidi et am- 
mazzono spesse, volte l lor Re j et no 
creano degli’altri.” — Page 188. 

R 
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The productions of India, whether they passed by 
the Oxus to the Caspian, or were transported in cara- 
vans from the Tigris to the shores of the Black Sea, 
were poured into the magazines of Constantinople, the 
merchants' of which, previous to the fall of the Lower 
Empire, were the most opulent in the world. During 
the satiate ^period, Egypt commanded the trade of the 
Bed Se%$ end received, through Aden, the luxuries of 
the f$t East, with which she supplied the Moorish 
princes of Spain, and the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean . 1 - 

Even when the dominion of the Khalifs was threat- 
ened by the rising power of the Turks, and long 
after the subsidence of the commotions and vicissitudes 
which marked the period of the Crusades, part of this 
lucrative commerce was still carried to Alexandria, 
by the Nile and its canals. The Genoese* and Vene- 
tians, each eager to engross the supply of Europe, 
sought permission from the Emperors to form establish- 
ments on the shores of the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. The former advanced their fortified factories as 
far eastward as Tabriz, to meet the caravans returning 
from the Persian Gulf 2 , and the latter, in addition to 
the formation of settlements at Tyre, Beyrout, and 
Acre 3 , acquired after the fourth crusade, succeeded (in 
defiance of the interdict of the Popes against trading 
with the infidel) in negotiating a treaty with the 
Mamelukes for a share in* the trade of Alexandria . 4 It 
was through Venice that England and the western na- 


1 Odoardo Barbosa, in Ramusio, 
vol. i. p. 292. Bau)elli Boni, Rela- 
zione aelV Europa e deW Asia , lib. ix. 
ch. xlvii. Faria t Sottsa, Portug. 
Asia, part i. ch. viii. 

2 Gibbon, Decl . and Fall, ch. lxiii. 

3 Daru, Hist, de Venise, lib. xix. 
vol. iv. p. 74. Macpherson’s Annals 
of Commerce , vol. i. p. 870. 

4 So impatient were the Venetians 


to grasp the trade of Alexandria 
that Marino Sanuto, about the year 
1321 a.d., endeavoured to excite a 
new crusade in order to wrest it from 
the Sultan of Egypt by force of 
arms. Secreta Fiaelium Crucis , in 
Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
Hanau, 1611. Adam Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, b. iv. ch. vii. Daru, Hist, 
ae Venise, lib. xix. vol. iv. p. 88. 
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tions obtained the delicacies of India and China, down 
to the period when the overland <route and the Eed Sea 
were deserted for the grander passage by the Cape o? 
Good Hope. 1 

Another great event which stimulated the commercial 
activity of the Italians in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, was the extraordinary progress of. the Mongols, 
who in an incredibly short space of time absorbed Cen- 
tral Asia into one powerful empire, overthrew the 
ancient monarchy of China, penetrated to the heart of 
Eussia, and directed their arms with equal success both 
against Poland and Japan. The popes and the sovereigns 
of Europe, alike alarmed for their dominions and their 
faith, despatched ambassadors to the Great Khan ; the 
mission resulted in allaying apprehension for the further 
advance of their formidable neighbours towards the 
west, and the vigilant merchants of Venice addressed 
themselves to effect an opening for trade in the new 
domains of the Tartar princes. 

It is to this commercial enterprise that we are in- 
debted for the first authentic information regarding 
China and India, that reached Europe after the silence 
of the middle ages ; and the voyages of the Venetians, 
in some of which the realities of travel appear as extra- 
ordinary as the incidents of romance, contain accounts 
of Ceylon equally interesting and reliable. 

Marco Polo, who left Venice as a youth in the year 
1271, and resided seventeen years at the court of Kubla 
Khan, was the first European who penetrated to China 
Proper ; whence he embarked in a.d. 1291, at Fo-Kien, 
and passing through the Straits of Malacca, rested at 
Ceylon, on his homeward route by Ormuz. 

He does not name the port in Ceylon at which he 


1 Gibson, Decl. and Fall, ch. lx. 
The last of the Venetian “ argosies” 
which reached the shores of Lngland 


was cast away on the Isle of Wight, 
a.d. 1687. 
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landed, but he calls the king Sender-naz , a name which 
may possibly be identified with the Malay Chandra- 
banu, who twice invaded the island during the reign 
of Pandita Prakramarbahu III. 1 

He repeats the former exaggerated account as to the 
dimensions of Ceylon; he says that it was believed to 
have been anciently larger still, and he shows inciden- 
tally that as early as the thirteenth century, the Arab 
sailors possessed charts of the island which they used 
in navigating the Indian seas. 2 * “ Then, as now, the 
universal costume of the Singhalese was the cotton 
“ comboy,” worn only on the lower half of the body 8 , 
their grains were sesamum and rice ; their food the latter 
with milk and flesh-meat ; and their drink coco-nut toddy, 
which Marco calls “wine drawn from the trees.” He 
dwells with rapture on the gems and costly stones, and, 
above all, on the great ruby, a span long, for which Kubla 
Khan offered the value of a city. With singular truth he 
says, “ the people are averse to a military life, abject and 
timid, and when they have occasion to employ soldiers, 
they procure them from other countries in the vicinity 
of the Mahometans.” Prom this it would seem that six 
hundred years ago, it was the practice in Ceylon, as it 
is at the present day, to recruit the forces of the island 
from the Malays. 

The next Venetian whose travels qualified him to 
speak of Ceylon was the Minorite friar Odoric, of 
Portenau in Friuli 4 * * , who, setting out from the Black 
Sea in 1318, traversed the Asian continent to China, 
and returned to Italy after a journey of twelve years. 
In Ceylon he was struck by the number of serpents, 


1 Pandita Prakrama Bahoo III, 

was also called Kalikalla Saahitya 

Sargwajnya. — Tuhnour’s Ejntome, 

p. 44. 

9 I have seen with the sailors of 

the Maldives, who resort to Ceylon 


at the present day, charts evidently 
copied from very ancient originals. 

3 See the drawing, page 688. 

4 Itxnerarium Fratns Odobici de 
Foro Julii de Portu-Vahonis. 
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and the multitude of wild animals, lions (leopards?), 
bears, and elephants. “ In it he saw the mountain on 
which Adam for the space of 500 years mourned the 
death of Abel, and on which his tears and those of Eve 
formed, as men believed, a fountain ; ” but this Odoric 
discovered to be a delusion, as he saw the spring gush- 
ing from the earth, and its waters ^ “ flowing over jewels, 
but abounding with leeches and blood-suckers.” The 
natives were permitted by the king to collect the gems ; 
and in doing so they smear their bodies' with the juice 
of lemons to protect them from the leeches. The wild 
creatures, they said, however dangerous to the inhabi- 
tants of the island, were harmless to strangers. In 
that island Odoric saw “ birds with two heads,” which 
possibly implies that he saw the hornbill r , whose huge 
and double casque may explain the expression. 

In the succeeding century 1 2 the most authentic ac- 
count of Ceylon is given by Nicolo di Conti, another 
Venetian, who, though of noble family, had settled as a 


1 Buceros Pica. See ante, Part ii. 
ch. ii. p. 107. 

2 Among the writers on India in 
the 14th century, a.d. 132.3, was the 
Dominican missionary Jovkdain 
Catalani, or “Jordan de Severac,” 
regarding whose title of Bishop of 
Colombo , “ Episcopus Columbensis, 
it is somewhat uncertain whether his 
see was in Ceylon, or at Coulam 
(Quilon), on the Malabar coast. The 
probability in favour of the latter is 
sustained by the fact of the very 
limited accounts of the island con- 
tained in his Mirabilia, a work in 
which he has recorded his observa- 
tions on the Dekkan. Cinnanion he 
describes as a production of Malabar, 
and Ceylon he extols only for its 
gems, pre-eminent among which 
were two rubies, one worn by the 
king, suspended round his neck, and 
the other which, when grasped in the 
hand, could not be covered by the 
fingers, “ Non credo mundum habere 
universum tales duo lapides, nec tanti 

R 


pretii.” The MS. of Fra. Jorda- 
nus’s Mirabilia has been printed in 
the Rcciieil des Voyayes of the So- 
ei<$t<5 Gdogr. of Paris, vol. i.p. 49. 
Giovanni de Marionou, a Floren- 
tine and Legate of (dement VI., 
landed in Ceylon in 1349 a.d., at 
which time the legitimate king was 
driven awav and the supreme power 
left in the hands of a eunuch whom 
he calls Coja-Joan, u pessimus Sara- 
cen us.” The legate’s attention was 
chiefly directed to “ tho mountain 
opposite Paradise.”— Dobnur, Mo- 
num. Ilistor. Boemiee. Pragne, 1704- 
85. 

John of Hesse iu his “Itinerary” 
(in which occurs the date a.d. 1398) 
says, “ Adsunt et in quadam insula 
nomine Taprobanes viri crudelissimi 
et moribus asperi: permagnos habent 
aures, et illas plurirnis gemmis ornare 
dicuntur. Jli came i humanas pro 
summis deliciii comednntP — J OH A N- 
nis de Hesse, Presbyteri Itinerarium, 
etc. 

3 
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'merchant at Damascus, whence he had travelled over 
Persia, India, the Eastern Archipelago, and .China. 
Returning by way of Arabia and the Red Sea, in 1444, 
he fell into danger amongst some fanatical Mahometans, 
and was compelled to renounce the faith of a Christian, 
less from regard for his own safety than apprehension for 
that of his children and wife. For this apostacy he be- 
sought the pardon . of Pope Eugenius IV., who absolved 
him from guilt on condition that he should recount his 
adventures to the apostolic secretary, Poggio Bracciolini, 
by whom they have been preserved in his dissertation on 
“ The Vicissitudes of Fortune” 1 

Di Conti is, I believe,* the first European who speaks 
of cinnamon as a production of Ceylon. “ It is a tree,” 
he says, “ which grows there in abundance, and which 
very much resembles our thick willows, excepting that 
the branches do not grow upwards, but spread hori- 
zontally ; the leaves are like those of the laurel, but 
somewhat larger ; the bark of the branches is thinnest 
and best, that of the trunk thick and inferior in flavour. 
The fruit resembles the berries of the laurel : r the 
Indians extract from it an odoriferous oil, and the wood, 
after the bark has been stripped from it, is used by them 
for fuel.” 2 

The narrative of Di Conti, as it is printed by Ramusio, 
from a Portuguese version, contains a passage not found 
in Poggio, in which it is alleged that a river of Ceylon, 
called Arotan, has a fish somewhat like the torpedo, but 
whose touch, instead of electrifying, produces a fever so 
long as it is held in the hand, relief being instantaneous 
on letting it go. 3 


1 De Varietate Fortune, Basil, 

1638. An admirable translation of 
the narrative of Di Conti has re- 
cently been made by K. H. Major, 
Esq., for the Hakluyt Society. iJon- 
don, 1867. 

* Poggio makes Nicolo di Conti say 
that the island contains a lake, in the 
middle of which is a city three miles 


in circumference ; but this is evi- 
dently an amplification of his own, 
borrowed from the passage in which 
Pliny (whom Poggio elsewhere 
quotes) alludes to the fabulous Lake 
Megisba, — Pliny, lib. vi. ch. xxiv. 

3 Di Conti in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 
344. There are two other Italian 
travellers of this century who touched 
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The sixteenth century was prolific in navigators, the' 
accounts of whose adventures served to diffuse through- 
out Europe a general knowledge of Ceylon, at least as 
it was known superficially before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. Ludovico Barthema, or Varthema, a 
Bolognese \ remained at a port on the west coast 8 for 
some days in 1506. The four kings of the island being 
busily engaged in civil war 3 , he found it difficult to 
land, but he learned that permission to search for 
jewels at the foot of Adam’s Peak might be obtained 
by the payment of five ducats, and restoring as a 
royalty all gems over ten carats. Fruit was delicious 
and abundant, especially artichokes and oranges 4 , but 
rice was so insufficiently cultivated that the sovereigns 
of the island were dependent for their supplies upon 
the King of Narsingha, on the continent of India. 6 
This statement of Barthema is without qualification ; 
there can be little doubt that it applied chielly to the 
southern parts of the island, and that the north Wits 
still able to produce food sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants. 

Barthema found the .supply of cinnamon small, and 
so precarious that the cutting took place but once in three 
years. The Singhalese were at that time ignorant of 


at Ceylon j one a “ Gentleman of 
Florence/’ whose story is printed 
by Ramusio (but without the author’s 
name), who accompanied Vasco de 
Gama, in the year 1479, in his voyage 
to Calicut, and who speaks of the 
trees “ che fanno la canella in molta 
perfettione.” — Vol. i. p. 120. The 
other is Girolamo di Santo Stefano, 
a Genoese, who, in pursuit of com- 
merce, made a journey to India which 
he described on his return in 1499, 
in a letter inserted by Ramusio in his 
collection of voyages. He stayed but 
one day in the island, and saw only 
its coco-nuts, jewels, and cinnamon. 
— Vol. i. p. 346. 

1 Itinerario de Ludovico de 
Varthema, Bolognese, no lo Egypto , 


ne la Suria , ne la Arabia Descrta e 
Felice , ne la Persia , ne la India, e 
ne la j. Ethiopia — la fede el vivere e 
costume de tutte le prefatte provincic. 
Roma. 1511, a. d. 

2 Probably Colombo. 

3 These conflicts and the actors in 
them are described in the Rajavali, 
p. 274. 

* “ Carzofoli me^liori che li nostri* 
melangoli dolci, li megliori credo, 
che siano nel mondo.’! — Varthema, 
pt. xxvii. 

8 “ In questo paese non nasce 
riso ; ma ne li viene da terra ferma. 
Li re de quella isola sono tributarii 
d’il re de Narsinga per repetto del 
riso.” — Itin., pt. xxvii. See also 
Barbosa, in Ramusio , vol. i. p. 312. 
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the Use of gunpowder 1 , and their arms were swords and 
fence-heads mounted on shafts of bamboo ; “ with these 
they fought, but their battles were not bloody.” The 
Moors were in possession of the trade, and the king sent 
a message to Varthema and his companions, expressive 
of his desire to purchase their commodities ; but in con- 
sequence of a hint that payment would be regulated by 
the royal discretion, the Italians weighed anchor at night- 
fall and bade a sudden adieu to Ceylon. 

Early in the sixteenth century, Odoardo Barbosa, 
a • Portuguese captain, who had sailed in the Indian 
seas, compiled a summary of all that was then known 
concerning the countries of the East 2 * * * * * , with which the 
people of Portugal had been brought into connection by 
their recent discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. Writing partly from personal observation, 
but chiefly from information obtained from the previous 
accounts of Di Conti, Barthema and Corsali 8 , he speaks 
of that 64 grandest and most lovely island, which the 
Moors of Arabia, Persia, and Syria call Zeilam, but the 
Indians, Tenarisim , or the land of delights .” Its .ports 
were crowded with Moors, who monopolised commerce, 
and its inhabitants, whose complexions were fair and their 
stature robust and stately, were altogether devoted to 
pleasure and indifferent to arms. 

Barbosa appears to have associated chiefly with the 
Moors, whose character and customs he describes almost 
as they exist at the preserft day. He speaks of their 
heads, covered with the finest handkerchiefs ; of their 
ear-rings, so heavy with jewels that they hang down to 


1 The Rajavali, p. 279, describes 

the wonder of the Singhalese on wit- 

nessing for the first time the discharge 

of a cannon by the Portuguese who 

had landed at Colombo, a. d. 1517. 

“ A Jball shot from one of them, after 

flying some leagues, will break a 
castle of marble, or even of iron.” 

* It Sommario delfe hide Orientate 


di Odoabdo Barbosa, Lisbon, 1519. 
A sketch of the life of Barbosa is 
given in Crawfurd’s Dictionary oj 
the Indian Islands, }). 39. 

3 Two letters written by Andrea 
Corsali, a Florentine, dated from 
Cochin, a. d. 1515, and addressed to 
the Grand Duke Julian de Medicis. 
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their shoulders ; of the upper parts of their bodies ex, 
posed, but the lower portions enveloped in silks and 
rich cloths, secured by an embroidered girdle. He 
describes their language as a mixture of Arabic and 
Malabar, and states that numbers of their co-religionists 
from the Indian coast resorted constantly to Ceylon, 
and established themselves there as traders, attracted by 
the delights of the climate, and the luxury and abundance 
of the island, but above all by the unlimited freedom 
which they enjoyed under its government. The duration 
of life was longer in Ceylon than in any country of India. 
With a profusion of fruits of every kind, and of ani- 
mals fit for food, grain alone was deficient ; rice was 
largely imported from the Coromandel coast, and sugar 
from Bengal. 

Di Conti and Barthema had ascertained the existence 
of cinnamon as a production of the island, but Barbosa 
was the first European who asserted its superiority 
over that of all other countries. Elephants captured by 
order of the King, were tamed, trained, and sold to the 
princes of India, whose agents arrived annually in quest 
of them. The pearls of Manaar and the gcmg of 
Adam’s Peak were the principal riches of Ceylon. . The 
cat’s-eye, according to Barbosa, was as highly valued 
as the ruby by the dealers in India ; and the rubies 
themselves were preferred to those of Pegu on ac- 
count of their density 1 ; but, compared with those of 
Ava, they were inferior in colour, a defect which the 
Moors were skilled in correcting by the application of 
fire. 

The residence of the King was at “ Colmucho” (Co- 
lombo), whither vessels coming for elephants, cinnamon, 


1 Cesabe de Fbedebici, a Vene- 
tian merchant, whose travels in 
India, a. d. 1663, have been trans- 
lated by IIickocee, says of Zeilan, 


that, “ they find there some rubies, 
but I have sold rubies well there 
that I brought with me from Pegu.” 
—In Hakluyt , vol. i. p. 226. 
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and gems brought fine cloths from Cambay, together 
with saffron, coral quicksilver, vermilion, and specie, and 
above all silver, wftich was more in demand than all the 
rest. 

Such is the sum of intelligence concerning Ceylon 
recorded by the Genoese and Venetians during the 
three centuries in which they were conversant with the 
commerce of India. Their interest in the island had 
been rendered paramount by the events of the first 
Crusades, but it was extinguished by the discovery of 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
period which intervened the word traveller may be said 
to have been synonymous with merchant 1 , and when 
the occupation of the latter was withdrawn, the adven- 
tures of the other were suspended. The vessels of the 
strangers, in a very few years after their first appear- 
ance in the Indian seas, began to divert from its accus- 
tomed channel, the stream of commerce which for so 
many ages had flowed in the direction of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf ; and the galleons of Portugal 
superseded the caravans of Arabia and the argosies of 
Venice. 


1 (Lesar Frederick opens the ac- 
count of his wanderings in India, 
a.d. 1503, as follows: — “Having for 
the space of eighteen years continu- 
ally coasted and travelled in many 
countries beyond the Indies, wherein 
I have had both good and ill success 
in my travels, 17 &c. He may be re- 
garded as the last of the merchant 
voyagers of Venice. His book was 
translated into English almost simul- 
taneously with its appearance in 
Italian, under the title of u The 
% Voyages and Travaile of M. Ccesar 
Fredrick, Merchant of Venice, into 
the Fast Indies , and beyond the 
Indies, written at sea, in the Hercules 
of London, the 25th March, 1588, and 
translated out of Italian by Mr. 
Thomas Hjckocxe, Lond., 4to. 
1588.” The author, who left Venice 
in 1563, crossed over frdm Cape 
Comorin to Chilaw, to be present at 


the fishery of pearls, which he de- 
scribes almost as it is practised at the 
present time. The divers engaged in 
it were all Christians (see Christianity 
in Ceylon, ch. i. p. 11), under the 
care of friars of the order of St. 
Paul. Colombo was then a hold of 
the Portuguese, but without " walles 
or enemies ; ” and thence " to see how 
they gather the sinnamon, or take it 
from the tree that it groweth on 
(because the time that I was there, 
was the season that they gather it, 
in the moneth of Aprill) I, to 
satisfie my desire, went into a wood 
three miles from the citie, although 
in great" ’ danger, the Portugals 
being in arms, and in the field with 
the king of the country.” Here he 
gives with great accuracy the par- 
ticulars of the process of peeling 
cinnamon, as it is still practised by 
the Ch alias. 
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In his dismay the Sultan of Egypt threatened to 
demolish the sacred remains of Jerusalem, should the 
infidels of Europe persist in annihilating the trade of 
the Desert. Stimulated by the Do'ge, he attacked the 
Portuguese merchantmen in the Indian seas, and de- 
stroyed a convoy off the coast of Cochin ; an outrage for 
which Albuquerque meditated a splendid revenge by an 
expedition to plunder Mecca and Medina, and to consum- 
mate the desolation of Egypt by diverting the Nile to the 
Eed Sea, across Nubia or Abyssinia ! 1 

But the catastrophe was inevitable ; the rich freights 
of India and China were carried round the “ Cape of 
Storms,” and no longer slowly borne on the Tigris 
and the Nile. The harbours of Ormus and of Bassora 
became deserted; and on the shores of Asia Minor, 
where the commerce of Italy had intrenched itself in 
castles of almost feudal pretension, the rivalries of Genoa 
and Venice were extinguished in the same calamitous 
decay. 

1 Dabu, Hist, de Venise, lib. xix. Portug. Asia, pt. i. ch. viii. vol. i. pp. 
p. 114. Raynal, Hist . des Deux 04, 83, 107, 137. • 

hides , vol. i. p. 156. Faria y Souza, 
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Stable Talk and Table Talk - 1 

Stonehenge on the Dog - * 

’ m. _ on Greyhound ' « 

Thacker’s Courser’. Gu,de - _ \ 

The Stud, for Practical Purposes - , 

Veterinary Medicine, * c . 

Cecil’s Stable Practice 
** Stud Farm 
Hunting-Field (The) - 
Miles’s Horse-Shoeing - 
“ on the Horse’s Foot - 
Pocket and the 8tud 
Practical Horsemanship 
Rarey’s Horse-Taming - 
Richardson’s Horsemanship 
Stable Talk and Table Talk - 
Stonehenge on the Dob - 
Stud (The) - s _ _ 

Youatt’s The Dog - 
“ The Horse 


Voyages and Travels. 

Aul'djo’i t scent of Mont Blanc 
Baines’s Yaudois of Piedmont 
Baker’s Wanderings in Ceylon 
Barrow’s Continental Tour - 
Barth’s African Travels 
Burton’s East Africa - 
“ Medina and Mecca - 
Davies’s Algiers - 
De Cut,tine”s Russia 
Domencch’s Texas 
Eothen - 

Ferguson’s Swiss Travels - 
Forester’s Rambles in Norway 
Sardinia and Corsica 
Glroniire’s Philippines - 
Gregorovlus’s Corsica - 
HinchlHPs Travels in the Alps 
Hope’s Brittany and the Bible 

'* Hhu. in Rnif.n. 


Chase in Brittany - . 

Howitt’s Art-Stndent in Munich - 1 
“ (W.) Victoria - - 1 

Hue’s Chinese Empire - - ] 

Hue and Gabet’s Tartary A Thibet 2 
Hudson and Kennedy’s Mont 
Blanc - - 1 

Hughes’s Australian Colonies - 2 
Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature - 1 
Hurlbut’s Pictures from Cuba - 2 
Hutchinson’s African Exploration 2 
“ Western Africa - 1 
Jameson’s Canada - - - 2 

Jerrmann’a St. Petersburg - - 2 

L sing's Norway - - - 2 

“ Notes of e Traveller - 2 
M’Clure’s North-West Passage - 1 
MacDougall’gVoyageoftheJtoctofr 1 
Mason’s Zulus of Natal - - 2 

Miles’s Rambles in Iceland - 2 

Osborn's Qoedah - - - 1 

Pfeiffer’s Voyage round the World 2 
Scherrer’e Central America - - 1 

Seaward’s Narrative - - - 1 

Snow’s Tierra del Fuego - - \ 

Yon Tempsky’s Mexico - - * 

Wanderings in Land of Ham - * 
Weld’s Vacations in Ireland - - J 

" United States and Canada- *; 
Weroe’s African Wanderings - £ 
Wilberforce s Brasil A Slave-Trade ? 


Works of Fiction. 

Cruikshank’s Falataff - 
Heirs of Cheveleigh 
Ho writ’s Taliangetta - 
Moore's Epicurean 
Sir Roger De Coverley - 
Sketches (The), Three Tales 
Southey's The Doctor Ac. - 
Trollope's B arches tar Towers 
“ Warden 



ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 

of 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BY 

Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GBEEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Miss Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy Prac- 
tice in a Series of carefully- tested .Receipts, 
in which the Principles of Baron Liebig and 
other eminent Writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. Newly-re- 
vised and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates, 
comprising 27 Figures, and 160 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

In this Cookeiy Booh the quantity of 
every article necessary for tlie preparation 
of each receipt, and the time required for 
its preparation, are minutely stated. 

Acton’s English Bread-Book for Domestio Use, 
adapted to Families of every grade. Fcp. 

. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

AiMn.— Select Works of the British 

Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. With 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. 
Aikin. New Edition, with Supplement by 
Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selec- 
tions from more recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. 

AragoCF.)— Biographies of Distinguishe d 

Scientific Men. Translated by Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. ; the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M. A.; and Robert Grant, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 8vo. 18s. 

Arago’s Meteorological Essays. With an 
Introduction by Baron Humboldt. Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Major- 
General E. Sabine, R.A., Treasurer and 
Y.P.R.S. 8vo. 18s. 

Arago’s Popular Astronomy. Translated and 

edited by Admiral W. H. Smyth, P.O.L., 
F.R.S. ; and Robert Grant, M. A., F.R.A.S. 
In Two Yolumea. Vol. I. 8vo. with Plates 
and Woodcuts, 21s. 

Arnold.— Poems. By Matthew Arnold. 

First Series, Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6a. 6d. Second Series, price 6s. 
Arnold. — Merope, a Tragedy. By Matthew 
Arnold. With a Preface and an Historical 
Introduction. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Lord Bacon’s Works. A New Edition, 

revised and elucidated ; and enlarged by the 
addition of many pieces not printed before. 
Collected and edited by Robert Leslie 
Ellis, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; James Spudding, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge j arid Douglas 
Denon IlEATn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.—' 
Yols, I. to III. 8vo. 18a. each; YoL. IV. 
14s. ; and Yol. Y. 18s., comprising the 
Division of Philosophical Works ; with a co- 
pious Index. 


%* Yols. VI. and VIL, comprising 
Bacon’s Literary and Professional Works t are 
just ready. 


Joanna Baillie's Dramatic and Poetical 

Works : Comprising the Plays of the Pas- 
sions, Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Le- 
gends, Fugitive Pieces, and Ahalya Baee; 
with the Life of Joanna Baillie, Portrait, 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21a. 
cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

Baker. — The Rifle and the Hound in 

Ceylon. By S. W. Baker, Esq. New 
Edition, with 18 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Baker. — Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. 

By S. W. Baker, Esq. With 6 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. price 15s. 

Barth. — Travels and Discoveries in 

North and Central Africa : Being the Jour- 
nal of an Expedition undertaken under 
the auspices of Her Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the Years 1849—1855. By 
Henry Barth, Ph.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, 
&c. With numerous Maps, Wood Engrav- 
ings, and Illustrations in tinted Lithography- 
6 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. cloth. 

** Few books of travel 
have we closed with so keen 
on interest or so complete a 
confidence in the narrator as 
these of Dr. Barth. Short of 
actual personal survey, they 
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leave the reader nothing 
to desire, The author's quali- 
fications place him in the 
first rank of scientific ex- 
plorers." Atiiew^cm, 



don’s Ait of- Valuing Rents and 
lags*,- And Claims of Tenants upon 
itting Farms, at both Michaelmas and 
ly^lhy j as revised by Mr. Donaldson . | 
mtk Edition, enlarged and adapted to the 
went Time : With the Principles and 
►de of Valuing Land and other Property 
Parochial Assessment and Enfranchise- 
nt of Copyholds, under the recent Acts of 
rliament. By Robert Bakkb, Land- 
;ent and yaluer. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ik’s Practical Treatise on Brewing, 

sed on Chemical and Economical Princi- 
B8 j With Formula for Public Brewers, and 
istructions for Private Families. New 
iition, with Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ine’s Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports ; 

, a complete Account, Historical, Prac- 
)al, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting^ 
Lshing, Racing, &c. New Edition , revised 
id corrected ; with above 600 Woodcut 
lustrations from Drawings by J. Leech, 
lken, T. and G. Landseer, R. B. Davis, 
Ld other Artists. In 1 vol. 8,vo. prico 42s. 
ilf- bound. 

iris Chronological and Historical 

ables, from the Creation to the Present 
ime s With Additions and Corrections from 
le most authentic Writers ; including the 
omputation of St. Paul, as connecting the 
eriod from the Exode to the Temple, 
nder the revision of Sib Henry Ellis, 
:.H. Imperiul 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-morocco. 

omfteld. — The Greek Testament, 

ith copious English Notes, Critical, Phi- 
logical, and Explanatory, Especially 
lapted to the use of Theological Students 
id Ministers. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom- 
[ELD, D.D., F.S.A. Ninth Edition, revised, 
vols. 8vo. with Map, price £2. 8s. 

Bloomfield’s College and School Edition of 

le Greek Testament : With brief English 
[otes, chiefly Philological and Explanatory, 
eventh Edition $ with Map and Index, 
'cp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Bloomfield's College and Sohool Lexicon 

) the Greek Testament. New Edition, 
arefully revised. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

lime’s Catechism of the Steam-Engine 

i its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
team- Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture: With Practical Instructions for the 
lanufaoture and Management of Engines 
£ every 'class. Fourth Edition, enlarged ; 
rith 89 Woodcuts. Fop. 8?o. 6s. 


Bourn*. -f X Treattee .t® the Steam. 

Engine in it. Application to Mine*. Man, 
Steam-Navigation, and Railway*. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by John Bourne, 0.E, 
New Edition j with 33 Steel Plates and 349 
Wood Engravings, 4to. price 27s. 

Bourne.— A Treatise on the Screw Propeller: 
With various Suggestions of Improvement! 
By John Bourne, C.E. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised and corrected. With 20 
large Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 
price 38s. 

Boyd. — A Manual for Naval Cadets. 

Published with the sanotion and approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. By John M'Neill Boyd, Captain, 
R.N. With Compass-Signals in Colours, 
and 236 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Brands— A Dictionary of Science, Lite- 
rature, and Art : Comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles ^ of 
every Branch of Human Knowledge ; with 
the Derivation and Definition of all the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
Brande, F.R.S.L. and E. ; assisted by Dr. 
J. Cauyin. Third Edition, revised -and cor- 
rected ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 60s. 

Professor Brande’s Lectures on Organic 

Chemistry, as applied to Manufactures ; 
including Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico-Print- 
ing, Sugar-Manufacture, the Preservation 
of Wood, Tanning, &c. ; delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution*. Edited 
by J. Scofpern, M.B. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 

Brewer. — An Atlas of History and Geo- 
graphy, from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Present Time : Com- 
prising a Series of Sixteen coloured Maps, 
arranged in Chronological Order, with Illus- 
trative Memoirs. By the Rev. J . S. Brewer, 
JVI.A., Professor of English History and 
"Literature in King’s College, London. 
Second Edition , revised and corrected. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. half-bound. 

Brialmont. — The Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. From the French of Alexis 
Brialmont, Captain on the Staff of the 
Belgian Army : With Emendations and 
Additions. By the Rev. G. R. Gleio, M.A., 
Chaplain- General to the Forces and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. With Maps, Plans 
of Battles, and Portraits. Yols. I. and II. 
8vo. 30s. 

Brodie. — Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. By Sir Benjamin C. 
Brodie, Bart. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.os. 


BoU. s- Tlrt Maternal llanagemolt of 

Children in Health and Disease. By 
~ T. Bull, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians j formerly Physician- 
Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery 
Institution. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Dr. T. Bull’s Hints to Mothers qn the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room : With 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Bunsen. — Christianity and Mankind, 

their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
Baron C.C. J. Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 
Being a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of Hijppolytue and his Age. 
7 yoIs. 8vo. £6. 6s. 

*-* This Edition is composed of three distinct works, 
which may be had separately, as follows 

1. Hippolytus and his Ape; or, the Beginnings and 
Prospects of Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo. price £1 . 10c. 

2. Outline of the Philosophy of Universal Histoiy rp* 
plied to Language and Religion: Containing on Ac- 
count of the Alphabetical Conferences. 2 vol?. 8vo. 
price £1. 13s. 

8. Analecta Ante-NIcsena, 3 vols. 8vo . price JL2. 2s. 

Bunsen. — Lyra Germanica. Translated 
from the German by Catherine Wink- 
worth. Fifth Edition of the First Series, 
Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Second Series, the 
Christian Life. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. each 
Series. 

*** These selections of German Hymns have bfeen made 
from collections published in Germany by Baron Bunsen; 
and form companion volumes to 

Theologia Germanica: Which setteth forth 
many fair lineaments of Divine Tiuth, and 
saith very lofty and lovely things touching 
a Perfect Life. Translated by Susanna 
Winkworth. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Charles King suet j and a Letter by Baron 
Bunsen. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Bunsen. — Egypt’s Place in Universal 

History: An Historical Investigation, in 
Five Books. By Baron C. C. J. Bunsen, 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the 
German by C. H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A. 
With many Illustrations. Vol. I. 8vo. 28s. ; 
Vol. II. 8vo. 30s. 

Bishop Butler’s General Atlas of Modern 

and Ancient Geography; comprising Fifty- 
two full-coloured Maps ; with complete In- 
dices. New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited by 
the Author's Son. Royal 4to.24e. half- bound. 

( The Modem Atlas of 28 full-coloured Maps. 

Separately < Th«*^dent Mhuiof 24 full-coloured Maps. 

( Royal 6vo. price 12s. 


' Bhihop Hutler’s Bketoh of 

Ancient Geography. New Editi^^wfy 
roughly revised, with such Alterations H&tof 
duced as continually progressive Diaoov^riei 
and the latest Information have rendered 
necessary. Post 8 vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Burton— First Footsteps in Fast Africa ; 

or, an Exploration of Harar. By BiCUARD 
F. Bubton, Captain, Bombay Army. With 
Maps and coloured Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

Burton. — - Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Meooah* By 
Richard F. Burton, Captain, Bombay 
Army. Second Edition^ revised ; with coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 24s. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, bivil and Criminal | 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; - 
Post-Office Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17th Edition, comprising the Public 
Acts of the Session 1868. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popular Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The Cabinet 
Lawyer. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Calendars of State Papers, Domestic 

Series, published under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and yvith the Sanction 
of II.M. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department : — 

The Reign of JAMES I. 1603-23, edited by 
Mrs. Green. Vole. I, to III. imperial 8vo. 
15s. each. 

The Reign of CHARLES I. 1625-26, edited 
by John Bruce, V.P.S.A. Imperial 8vo. 16s. 

The Reigns of EDWARD VI., MARY, 
ELIZABETH, 1547-80, edited by R. Ldmon, 
Esq. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 

Historical Notes relative to, the History 
of England, from the Accession of HENRY 
VIII. to the Death of ANNE (1609-1714), 
compiled by F. S. Thomas, Esq. 8 vols. 
imperial 8vo. 40s. 

State Papers relating to Scotland, from the 
Rejgn of HENRY VIII. to the Accession of 
JAMES I. (1509*1603), and of the Corre- 
spondence relating to MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS, during her Captivity in England^ 
edited by M. J. Thobfb, Esq. 2 vols. imp. 
8vo. 80s. 
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Calvert. — The Wile’s Manual ; or, 

Prayers,- Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. 
W. Calvert, M.A. Ornamented from De- 
signs by the Author in the style of Queen 
Elizabeth *s Prayer-Book. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

C&tlow.— Popular Conchology; or, the 

Shell Cabinet arranged according to the 
Modern System : With a detailed Account 
of the Animals, and a complete Descriptive 
List of the Families and Genera of Recent 
and Fossil Shells. By Agnes Catlow. 
Second Edition, much improved ; with 405 
Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 14s. 

Cecil. — The Stud Farm ; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road. Addressed to Breeders of Race- 
Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. 

CeciTa Stable Practice ; or, Hints on Training 
for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road; 
with Observations on Racing and Hunt- 
ing, Wasting, Racc-Riding, and Handi- 
capping : Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are concerned in Racing, Steeple- Chasing, 
and Foi-Hunting. Fop. 8vo. with Plate, 
price 5s. half-bound. 

Chapman. — History of Gustavus .Adol- 
phus and of the Thirty Years’ War up to the 
King’s Death : With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
3648. By B.. Chapman, M.A., Yicar of 
Letherhead. 8vo. with Plans, 12s. 6d. 

Chevreul On the Harmony and Contrast 

of Colours, and their Applications to the 
Arts : Including Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Tapestries, Carpets,. Mosaics, Coloured 
Glazing, Paper- Staining, Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing, Map-Colouring, Dress, 
Landscape and Flower-Gardening, &c. &c. 
Translated by Chables Martel. Second 
Edition ; with 4 Plates. Crown 8vc. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Conybeare and Howson.— The Life and 

Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising a com- 
plete Biography of the Apostle, and a 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. By the Rev. W. J. 
Conybbare, M.A.j ana the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, M.A, Second Edition , revised and 
corrected ; with several Maps and Wood- 
cuts, and 4 Plates. 2 vols. square crown 
.8vo. 81s. 6d. cloth. 

*** The Original Edition, with more numerous Illustra- 
tions, In 2 vols. 4to, price 48s.— may also be had. 


Glironicles and Memorials of Great 

Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages 

published by the authority of H.M. Trea- 
sury, under the direction of the Matter of 

the Rolls Royal 8vo. 

Capgrave’s Chronicle of England, edited by 
the Rev. F. C. Hingeston, M.A 8s. 6d. 

Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, edited 
by Rev. J. Stevenson Vol. I. 8s. 6d. 

Lives of Edward the Confessor, edited by 
the Rev. H. R. Luard, M.A 8s. 6d. 

Monumenta Franciscana, edited by the Rev. 
J. S. Brewer, M.A. $ 3 . 6<1. 

Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Johannis 
Wyclif cum Tritico. Edited by the Rev. W. 
W. Shirley, M.A 8s. 6d. 

Stewart’s Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland, 
edited by W. B. Turnbull..... Yol. I. 8s. 6d. 

J. Capgrave Liber de Illustribu9 Henricis, 
edited by Rev.F. C. Hingeston, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

English Translation of Capgrave’s Book of 
the Illustrious Henries , by the Rev. F. C. 
Hingeston, M.A 10s. 6d. 

Historia do Monasterii S. Augustini Cantua- 
rensis, edited by Rev. C. Hardwicke. 8s. 6d. 


Connolly.— History of the Royal Sappers 

and Miners : Including the Services of the 
Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of 
Sebastopol. By T. W. J. CONNOLLY, Quar- 
termaster of the Royal Engineers. Second 
Edition , revised and enlarged ; with 17 co- 
loured plates. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine : Comprising General Pathology, 
the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
pecially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and 
to the different Epochs of Life ; with nume- 
rous approved Formulee of the Medicines 
*■ recommended. Now complete in 3 vols. 
8vo. price £5. 11s. cloth. 


Bishop Cotton’s Instructions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianity. In- 
tended chiefly as an Introduction to Confir- 
mation. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of Civil Engi- 
neering, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac- 
tical. Illustrated by upwards of 3,000 
Woodcuts. Second Edition, revised and 
brought down to the Present Time in a 

Supplement, comprisingMetropolitan Water- 

Supply, Drainage of Towns, Railway 9 * 
Cubical Proportion, Brick and Iron Con- 
struction, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
Ac. 8vo. 63s. cloth. 


Crosse. — Memorials, Scientific and Li- 
terary, of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Cbosse. Post 8to. 9s. 6d. 

Crowei— The History of France. By 
Eybb Evans Ckowe. In Five Volumes. 
Vol. I. 8vo. price 14s. 

Cruikshank. — The Life of Sir John 

FalstafF, illustrated in a Series of Twenty - 
four original Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. Accompanied by an imaginary 
Biography of the Knight by Robeet B. 
Bbough. Royal 8yo. price 12s. 6d. cloth. 

Lady Cust’s Invalid's Book. — The In- 
valid’s Own Book : A Collection of Recipes 
from various Books and various Countries. 
By the Honourable Lady Oust. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

Dale.— The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, in Two Parts : Paet I. Church 
Services adapted for Domestic Use, with 
Prayers for Every Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer; Paht 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in the Year. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
Second Edition. Post 4to. 21s. cloth j 
31s. 6d. calf ; or £2. 10s. morocco. 

r The Family ChaplaIit, 12a. 

Separately \ Thb d omhstio Litfhgy, 10a. 6d. 

Davies— Algiers in 1857: Its Accessi- 
bility, Climate, and Resources described 
with especial reference to English Invalids ; 
with details of Recreation obtainable in its 
Neighbourhood added for the use of Tra- 
vellers in general. By the Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, M.A., Oxon. Post 8vo. with 4 
Illustrations, 6s. 

Davy (Dr, J.) — The Angler and his 

Friend ; or, Piscatory Colloquies and Fish- 
ing Excursions. By John Davy, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. Fcp. 8?o. price 6s. 

The Angler in the Lake District : or, Piscatory 

Colloquies and Fishing Excursions in West- 
moreland and Cumberland. By John 
Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Delabecho.— Report on the Geology of 

Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset. By 
Sir H. T. Delabeche, F.R.S. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. price 14s. 

De la Rive.— A Treatise on Electricity 

in Theory and Practice. ByA.DBH.Rm, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Walkeb, 
F.R.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. 8 vole. 8vo. prioe £3. 13s. cloth. 


Abbe Domenech's Missionary Adve&i 

tures in Texas and Mexico: A Personal 
Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those 
Regions. Translated from the French under 
the Author’s superintendence. 8vo. with 
Map, 10s. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. 9 thEdition. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 

Defence of The Eolipse *of Faith, by iti 

Author: Being a Rejoinder to Professor 
Newman’s Reply : Including a full Exami- 
nation of that Writer’s Criticism on the 
Character of Christ ; and a Chapter on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modem Deism. 
Second Edition , revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance of 

the New Testament : Being an Attempt at a 
Verbal Connexion between the Greek and 
the English Texts j including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edition, 
with a new Index. Royal 8vo. price 42s. 

The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Con- 
cordance of the Old Testament : Being an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Original and the English Translations ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, &o. 2 vols. royal 

8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. ; large paper, £4. 14s. 6d. 

Ephemera’^ Handbook of Angling; 

teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Fishing : With the Natural 
History of River-Fish, and the best Modes 
of Catching them. Thir.d Edition, corrected 
and improved; with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo.5s. 

Ephemera’s The Book of the Salmon: Com- 
prising the Theory, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon; Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, price 14s. 

Fairbairn— Useful Information for En- 
gineers : Being a Series of Lectures delivered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
. Lancashire. With Appendices, containing 
the Results of Experimental Inquiries into 
the Strength of Materials, the Causes of 
Boiler Explosions, Ac. By William 
Faibbaibn, F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition $ 
with numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Fischer.— Francis Bacon of Verulam: 

Realistic Philosophy and its Age. By Dr. 
K. Fischeb. Translated by John Oxen- 
yobd. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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^owfcar.— Rambles in the Islands ef 

Corsica and Sardinia: With Notices of 
their History, Antiquities, and present 
Condition. By Thomas Forester, Au- 
thor of Norway in 1848-1849. With 
coloured Map ; and numerous Illustrations 
in Colours and Tints and on Wood, from 
Drawings made during the Tour by Lieut.- 
C Sol. M. A. Biddulph, R.A. Imperial 
8vo. price 28s..* 

Garratt.— Marvels and Mysteries of In- 
stinct ; or, Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
George Garratt. Second, Edition , revised 
and improved ; with a Frontispiece. Fcp. 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

Gilbart.— A Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing. By Jambs William Gilbart, F.R.S., 
General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. Sixth Edit i on , revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. Portrait, 16s. 

Gilbart. — Logic for the Million: A 

Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. 
By J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 5th Edition ; 
with Portrait of the Author. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Gleig — Essays, Biographical, Historical, 

and Miscellaneous, contributed chiefly to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By tho 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain-General 
to the Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 4 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edited by Bolton Cornet, Esq. Illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth,* 21s. j morocco, £1. 16s. 

Gosse. — A Naturalist's Sojourn in 
Jamaica. By P. H. Gossn, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14s. 

Greathed.— Letters from Delhi during 
the Siege. By H. H. Greathed, Esq., 
Political Agent. Post 8vo, 

Green.— Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mrs. Mart Anne Eterett 
Green, Editor of the Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies. With numerous Por- 
traits. Complete in 6 vols. post 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. eaoh. — Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete sets. 

Greyson. — Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of R. E. H. Gbetson, Esq. 
Edited by tho Author of The Eclipse of 
Faith. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Grove. — The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.O., M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. Third Edition . 8vo. price 7s. 


Gurney.— St Louis and Henri IV. : Being 

a Second Series pf Historical Sketches 
B v the Rev. J ohn H. Gurnet, M. A., Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 

Evening Recreations ; or, Samples from the 

Lecture-Room. Edited by the Rev. J. H, 
Gurnet, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

G wilt's Encyclopedia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph Gwilt. With more than 1,000 
Wood Engravings, from Designs by J, 8. 
Gwilt. Third Edition. 8vo. 42s. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life of Luther, 

in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. By 
Gustav K5nig. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Hare and Susanna Wink- 
worth. Fcp. 4to. prioe 28s. 

Harford.— Life of Michael Angelo Buon- 
arroti: With Translations of many of his 
Poems’ and Letters ; also Memoirs of Savo- 
narola, Raphael, and Vittoria Colonna. By 
John S. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Second Edition , thoroughly revised ; with 
20 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Illustrations, Architectural and Pictorial, of 

the Genius of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by tho 
Cornmendatore Canina ; C. R. Cockerell, 
Esq., R A. ; and J. S. Harford, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Folio, 73s. 6d. half-bound. 

Harrison.— The Light of the Forge; or, 

Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. 
By the Rev. W. Harrison, M.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Harry Hieover.— Stable Talk and Table 

Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. 
By Harrt Hieover. New Edition, 2 vols. 

*■ 8vo. with Portrait, prioe 24s. 

Harry Hieover.- The Hunting-Field. By Harry 
Hieover. With Two Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 
5s. half- bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical Horsemanship. 

By Harrt Hieover. Second Edition', with 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and the Stud; or, 

Practical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Harry Hieover. Second 
Edition ; with Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 
8vo. price 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for Practical 
poBes and Practical Men: Being a Gukw 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more tha® 
for show. By Harry Hibqyer. wi» 

2 Plates, Fcp. 8vo. prioe 5s. half-bound. 


HftSs&H- -Adulterations Detected; or, 

Plain Instructions for the Discovery of 
frauds in Food and Medicine. By Arthur 
E&llHassall, M.D. Lond., Analyst of The 
Lancet Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
the Reports of that Commission published 
under the title of Food and its Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 28s.) 
With 225 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. 
Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. 

Hassall.— A History of the British Fresh 

Water Alg® s Including Descriptions of the 
Desraide® and Diatomace®. With upwards 
of One Hundred Plates of Figures, illus- 
trating the varjpus Species. By Arthur 
Hill Hassall, M.D., Author of Micro- 
scopic Anatomy of the Human Body , &c, 2 
vols. 8vo. with 103 Plates, price £1. 15s. 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to Young 

Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and 
Snooting,, 10th Edition, revised by the 
Author’s Son, Major P. W. L. Hawker ; 
with a Portrait of the Author, and nu- 
merous Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities : Containing 

Rolls of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States ; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain ; &o. 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beatson’s Political Index. 8vo. 
price 25s. half-bound. 

Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

Essays, reprinted from Reviews, with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections. By A. Hayward, 
Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. 

The Heirs of Cheveleigh : A Novel. By 

Gervaise Abbott. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. 

Sir John Herschel.-Outlines of Astro- 
nomy- By Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
Bart., K.H., M.A. Fifth Edition , revised 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge j with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. price 18s. 

8ir John Herschel’ s Essays from the Edin- 

hurgh and Quarterly Reviews, with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces. 8vo. price 18s. 

Hinchliff.— Summer Months among the 
Alps i With the Ascent of Monte Rosa. 
Ry Thomas W. Hinchliff, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Bafrister-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
Views and 3 Maps. Post 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 


Hints on Etiquette and the Usa^s Af 

Sooiety: With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (with Additions)* by a ' 
Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. price Half-a-Crown. • 

Holland. — Medical Notes and Reflec- 
tions. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physioian in Ordinary 
to the Queen and Prince-Consort. Third 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected j 
with some Additions. 8vo. 18s. 

Holland.- Chapters on Mental Physiology.. By 
Sir Henry Holland, Bart., F.R.S., Ac. 
Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notes and Refections by the same 
Author, Second Edition . Post 8vo. 8si 6d. 

Hooker.— Kew Gardens; or, a Popular 

Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
K.H., &c., Director. 16mo. price Sixpence. 

Hooker’s Museum of Economic) Botany ; or, a 

Popular Guide to the Useful and Remark- 
able Vegetable Produots of the Museum 
in the Royal -Gardens of Kew. 16mo. 1 b. 

Hooker and Arnott— The British Flora ; 

comprising the Phsenogamous or Flowering 
Plants, and the Ferns. Seventh Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections j and nu- 
merous Figures illustrative of the Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker, F.R.A. and L.S., kc . ; and G. A. 
Walker-Abnott, LL.D., F.L.S. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, price 14s. ; with the Plates 
coloured, price 21s. 


Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Tenth Edition , revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, 
B.D. (the Author) * the Rev. Samuel 
Davidson, D.D. of the University of Halle, 
and LL.D. ; and 8. Pbidkaux Tbegelleb, 
LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. 


V The Four Volume* may also be had separately as 
>llow* 

Vot I,— A Summary of the Evidence for tho Genuineness, 
uthentlcity, Uncorrapted Preservation, and Ingpirationof 
tie Holy Scripture*. By the Rev. T. H. Home, B.D. . 8vo. 16#. 
Voi* II.— The Text ofthe Old Testament considered l : With 
Treatise on Sacred Interpretation s and a brief Introduc- 
er. to the Old Testament Books and the Apocrypha. By 8. 
►avidson, D.D. (Halle) and LL.D 8vo. 26s. 

Von. 
oitles 


•. in —A Summary of Biblical Geography and Anti- 

ueg. By the Rev. T.H. Home, B.D 8vo,18s. . 

r oii. I V.-An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
k> Testament. By the Rev. T. Hj Horne, B.D. The 
- * " - — written, and the remainder revised and 
~ ,.8vo.l8s. 


•itlcal Part rH.. T , ■ 
lited by 8. P. TregeUes, LL.D, 
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Home. — A Compendious Introduction 

to the Study of the Bible. By the Rev. 
T. Hartwell Horne, B.D. New Edition, 
with Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 9s. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of 

a Clay Farm : An Agricultural Fragment. 
By Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. Witli 21 Woodcuts from the 
original Designs by George Cruikshank. 
16rao. price 5s. 6d. 

How to Nurse Sick Children : Intended 

especially as a Help to the Nurses in the 
Hospital for Sick Children ; but containing 
Directions of service to all who have the 
charge of the Young. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Howitt (A. M.) — An Art-Student in 
Munich. By Anna Maby Howitt. 2 
vols. post 8vo. price 14s. 

Howitt.— The Children’s YeaWBy Mary 

Howitt. With Four Illustrations, from 
Designs by A. M. Howitt. Square 16mo. 5s . 

Howitt.— Tallangetta, the Squatter’s 

Home : A Story of Australian Life. By 
William IIowitt, Author of Two Years in 
Victoria, &c\ 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and Gold; 
or, Two Years in Victoria : With Visit to 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. By 
William IIowitt. Second Edition, con- 
taining the most recent Information re- 
garding the Colony. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 

Howitt— Visits to Remarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scones illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in English History 
and Poetry. By William IIowitt. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edition . 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. price 25s. 

William Howitt’s Boy’s Country Book : Being 

the Real Life of a Country Boy, written 
by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the 
’Country. New Edition ; with 40 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Howitt.— The Rural Life of England. By 
William Howitt. New Edition, cor- 
rected and revised j with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Mediuqi 8vo. 21s. 

Hue.- Christianity in China, Tartary, 

and Thibet. By M. l’Abbe IIuo, formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in China j Author of 
The Chinese * Empire, &c. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. 21s. ; and Vol. Ill, price 10s. 6d. 


Hue.— The Chinese Empire: A 

to Hue and Gabet’s Journey throut 
and Thibet . By the Abbd Hue, 
Missionary Apostolic in China. 

Edition ; with Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in conformity with the Law : With a 
clear Exposition of the Law relating to the 
distribution of Personal Estate in the case 
of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much 
useful information. New and enlarged Edl 
tion ; including the Provisions of the Wills 
Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. New and 

enlarged Edition, revised by the Author 
with reference to the latest reported Cases 
and Acts of Parliament. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Hudson and Kennedy.— Where there’s 

a Will there’s a Way : An Ascent of Mont 
Blanc by a New Route and Without Guides. 
By the Rev. C. Hudson, M.A., and E. S. 
Kennedy, B.A. Second Edition, with Plate 
and Map. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author’s authority, by Mrs. Sabine. 
Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Crown each, 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. each, cloth : or in post 8vo. 
12s. each, cloth. Vol. III. post 8vo. 
12s. 6d. cloth : or in 16mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. 6d. cloth ; and Part II. 3s. Bewcd, 
4s. cloth. Vol. IV. Part I. post 8vo. 15s. 
cloth j and 16mo. prico 7s. 6d. cloth, or 
7s. sewed. 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. Translated, 
with the Author’s authority, by Mrs. Sabine. 
16mo. price 6s. : or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 

.Humphreys. — Parables of Our Lord, 

illuminated and ornamented in the style of 
the Missals of the Renaissance by Henry 
Noel Humphreys. Square fcp. 8vo. 21s. 
in massive carved covers \ or 30s. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 

Hunt. — Researches on Light in 

Chemical Relations • embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Processes. 
By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Second Edition, 
with Plate and Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hutchinson. — Impressions of Western 

Africa : With a Report on the Peculiarities 
of Trade up the Rivers in the Bight of 
Biafra. By T. J. Hutchinson, 

British Consul for the Bight of Biafra and 
the Island of Fernando Po. Post 8vo. 
price 8s. 6d. 


Tartary 

formerly 

Second 

24s. 



Idle. — Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c., 
both on Sea and Land, and in the Fresh- 
Water Lochs of Scotland : Being the Expe- 
riences of C. Idle, Eeq. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs, as represented in Christian Art : 
Forming the Fibst Seeies of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Third Edition, revised and 
improved; with 17 Etchings and upwards 
of 180 Woodcuts, many of which are new 
in this Edition. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic 

Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
Forming the Second Seeies of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Second Edition, enlarged ; 
with 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 

as represented in Christian Art : Forming 
the Third Series of Sacred and Legendary 
Art. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged j with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace-Book of 

Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Part I. Ethics and Character ; 
Part II. Literature and Art. Second Edit. 
revised and corrected; with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Two Lectures on the Employ- 

ment of Women : — i 

1 Sist F its of Charitv, Catholic and Piotestant, 
Abroad and at Home. Second Edition, with new 
Piefacc. Fcp. 8vo. 4a. 

2. The Communion of Labour : A Second Lecture on 
the Social Employment of Women. Fcp. Svo. 8s. 

Jaquemet’s Compendium of Chronology: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of tho 
World to the end of the Year 1851. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Alcorn, M.A. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Jaquemet’s Chronology for Schools: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclcsisastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of tho 
World to the end of the year 1857. Edited 
by the Rev. John Alcorn, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Review. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One "Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette. 

- Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth j or 30s. calf. — 
Or in 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s, 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire WorkfU 

With Life by Bishop Hebeb. Revised and' 
corrected by the Rev. Chabieb Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Now 
complete in 10 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d, each. 

Johnston— A Dictionary of Geography, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal: Forming a complete General. Gazetteer 
of the World. By A. Keith Johnston, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. In 1 
vol. of 1,360 pages, comprising about 60,000 
Names of Places. 8vo. 86s. cloth j or lialf- 
bolrnd in russia, 41s. 

Kemble— The Saxons in England: A 

History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conquest. By John M, Kem- 
ble, M.A., &c. 2 vols. 8 yo. 28s. 

Kesteven— A Manual of the Domestic 

Practice of Medicine. By W. B. Kesteven, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, &c. Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 

Entomology ; or, Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects : Comprising an Account 
of N oxious and Useful Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noibcs, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &c. Seventh Edition, with an Ap- 
pendix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of tho work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Natural His- 
tory ; or, First Principles of Zoology : Com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter- 
spersed with amusing and instructive Ac- 
counts of , the most remarkable Animals. 

New Edition ; Woodouts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Letters of a Betrothed. Fcp. 8vo. 

price 5s. cloth. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. By 

a Lady, Author of Letters on Hcrjpincss. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed to a Friend. 

By a Lady, Author of Letters to my Vnkuovcn 
Friends, Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabeth Landon ; comprising the Impro • 
visatrice , the Venetian Bracelet , the Golden 
Violet , the Troubadour , and Poetical Remains. 

TJew Edition j with 2 VignetteB by R. Doyle. 

2 vols. 16mo. 10s. cloth j morocco, 21s, 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 


Of History, Biography, literature, the Arts and Seienees, Natural History, and Manufactures 
A Series of Original Works by 


Sir John JIbrschbl, 

Sir Jambs Mackintosh, 
Robert South by, 

Sir David Brbwstbr, 


Thomas Keightlbt, 
John Forster, 

Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Moore, 


and othbr Eminent Writers. 


Bishop Thirlwall, 

The Rev. G. R. Gleio, 

J. C. L. Db Sismondi, 

John Phillips, F.R.S., G.S. 


Complete in 132 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Guineas. 
The Works separately , in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


A List of the Works composing the Cabinet Cyclopaedia:— 


1. Bell's History of Russia 3 vols. 10s. Cel. 

2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets 2 vols. 7s. 

8. Brewster's Optics 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime and Inland Discovery 8 vols. 10s. C<1. 
8. Crowe's History of France 3 vols. 10s. Cd. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities 1 vol. 8s. Cd. 

7. De Sismondi’s History of the Italian 

Republics 1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

8. De Sismondi’s Fall of the Roman Empire 2 vols. 7s, 

9. Donovan's Chemistry 1 vol. Ss. Cd. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Economy 2 vols. 7s. 

11. Dunham’s Spain and Portugal 5 vols. 17s. Cd. 

12. Dunham's History of Denmark, Sweden, 

and Norway 3 vols. 10s. Cd. 

13. Dunham’s History of Poland lvol.Ss.fld. 

14. Dunham’s Germanic Empire 8 vols. 10s. Gd. 

15. Dunham’s Europe during the Middle 

Ages 4 vols. 14s. 

16. Dunham’s British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunhaih’s Lives of Early Writers of 

Great Britain 1 vol. 8s. Gd. 

18. Fergus's History of the United States . . 2 vols. 7s. 

19. Foshroke’s Grecian & Roman Antiquities 2 vols. 7s. 

20. Forster’s Lives of the Statesmen of the 

Commonwealth ! . . .5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

21. Glcig’s Lives of British Military Com- 

manders 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

22. Grattan’s History of the Netherlands . . 1 vol. 8s. G<1. 

23. Henslow’B Botany , 1 vol. 8s. Cd. 

24. Herscliel’s Astronomy 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

25. Her schel’ s Discourse on Natural Philo- 

sophy 1 vol. 8s. Gd. 

26. History of Rome 2 vols. 7s. 

27. History of Switzerland t 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

28. Holland’ 8 Manufactures in Metal 3 vols. 10s. Od. 

29. James's Lives of Foreign Statesmen .... 5 vols. 17s. Gd. 

80. Kater and Lardner’s Mechanics 1 vol. Ss. Gd. 

31. Keightley’B Outlines of History 1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

82. Lardner’s Arithmetic 1 vol. 8s. Cd. 

83. Lardner’s Geometry 1 vol. 81. Cd. 


34. Lardner on Heat 1 vol. 3s. Oil. 


35. Lardner’s Hydrostatics and Pneumatics 1 vol. 3s. Cd. 
30, Lardner and Walker’s Electricity and 

Magnetism 2 vols. 7s. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and Courtenay’s 

Lives of British Statesmen 7 vols. 24s. Cd 

88. Mackintosh, Wallace, and Bell’s History 

of England 10 vols. 35s. 

30. Montgomery and Shelley’s eminent Ita- 
lian, Spanish, and Portuguese Authors 3 vols. 10s. Cd. 

40. Moore’s History of Ireland 4 vols. 14s. 

41. Nicolas’s Chronology of History 1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

42. Plnllips’s Treatise on Geology 2 vols. 7s. 

43. Powell’s History of Natural Philosophy 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the Manufacture of 

Silk 1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

45. Porter’s Manufactures of Porcelain and 

Glass * 1vol. 3s. Od. 

4C. Roseoe’s British Lawyers 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland 2 vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley’s Lives of eminent French 

Authors 2 vols. 7s. 

49. Shuckard and Swainson’s Insects 1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

60. Southey’s Lives of British Admirals .... 5 vols. 17s. Cd. 

51. Stebhing’s Church History jj} vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing’s Histoiy of the Reformation . 2 vols. 7s. 

53. Swainson’s Discourse on Natural History 1 vol. Ss. Od. 

54. Swainson’s Natural History and Classi- 

fication of Animals 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

55. Swainson’s Habits and Instincts of 

Animals 1 vol. Ss. Cd. 

50. Swainson’s Birds 2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, &c 2 vols. 7s. 

68. Swainson’s Quadrupeds 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

59. Swalnson's Shells and Shell-Fish 1 vol. 8s. Cd. 

00. Swalnson’s Animals in Menageries 1 vol. 8s. Cd. 

Gl. Swainson’s Taxidermy and Biography of 

* Zoologists 1 vol. 8s. Cd. 

62. Thu lwall's History of Greece 8 Vols. 28s. 


Dr. John Lindley’s Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
’ the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Physiological Grounds : Being the Second 
.Edition of the Theory of Horticulture , much 
enlarged j with 98 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction to 

Botany. New Edition, with Corrections and 
copious Additions. 2 vols. Bvo. with Six 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 

Lorimer’s (C.) Letters to a Young Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
his Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


Linwood.— Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive 

Florilegium e Lusibus poeticis diversorum 
Oxoniensium Greeds et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A., ASdis 
Chrisii Alumno. 8yo. price 14s. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agriculture : 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property, 
and of the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agn- 
culture. New and cheaper Edition} with 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
JAndacape- Gardening. W ith many hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected and 
improved by Mbs. Loudon. 8vo. 60 s. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
n i cum abridged : Containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly De- 
scribed. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 60s. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Plants: Com- 
prising the Specific Character, Description, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and every other desirable Particular respect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain. 
New Edition, corrected by Mbs. Loudon. 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
£3. 13s. 6d.— Second Supplement, 21s. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
New Edition, edited by Mbs. Loudon ; with 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 63s. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mrs. 
Loudon. 8v„o. 31s. 6d. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Compa- 
nion; or, How to Enjoy a Country Life 
nationally. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
and \Y°°dcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gardener’s 

Calendar, or Monthly Guide to what should 
.be avoided and done in a Garden. New 
Edition . Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Low'sElements of Practical Agriculture; 

comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and 
the Economy of the Farm. New Edition ; 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Lord Macaulay. Corrected by Himself. 
8vo. prioe 12s. — Lord Macaulay’s Speeches 
on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo. price la. 

Macaulay. — The History of England 

from the Accession of James 11. By 
the Right Hon. Lobd Macaulay. New 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price 82s. ; 
Vols. III. and IV. price 36s. 


Lord Macaulay’s History of England - 

from the Accession of James II. New 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of the 
8vo. Edition, revised and corrected. 7 vols. , 
post 8vo. price 6s. each. 

Lord Macaulay’s Critical and Historical 

Essays contributed to The Edinburgh 
Review. Four Editions, as follows : — 

1. A Libhaey Edition (the Ninth), in S tols, 8vo . 

price 30a. 

2. Complete In Onb Volume, with Portrait and Vig- 

nette. Square crown 6 yc>. price 21e. cloth; or 
30s. calf. 

8, Another New Edition, in 8 rcle. fcp. 8 yo. price 
- 218. cloth. 

4. Th e People's Edition, In 2 Tola, crown 8 yo. price 
8s. cloth. 

Macaulay— Lays of Ancient Rome, with 

Ivry and the Armada . By the Right 
Hon. Loud Macaulay. New Edition. 
16ino. price 4s. 6d. cloth j or JOs. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
George Scliarf, jun., and engraved by Samuel 
Williams. New Edition. Fop. 4to. price 
21s. boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Mac Donald. — Poems. By George 

Mac Donald, Author of Within and With- 
out. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

MacDonald— Within and Without: A 

Dramatic Poem. By George Mao DONALD. 
Second Edition , revised. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

MacDougall— The Theory of War illus- 
trated by numerous Examples from His- 
tory. By Lieutenant-Colonel MacDougall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition , revised. Post 8vo. with 10 Plans 
of Battles, price 10s. 6d. 

MacDougall. -The Campaigns of Hannibal, 

arranged and critically considered, px- 
pressly for the use of Students of Military 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. MacDougall, 
Commandant of the Staff Coiloge. Post 
8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 

M‘Dougall.— The Eventful Voyage of 

H.M. Discovert y Ship Resolute to the Arctic 
liegions in Search of Sir John Franklin and 
the Missing Crews of H.M. Discovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror, 1852, 1853, 1854. By 
George F. M'Dougall, Master., With a 
coloured Chart ; 8 Illustrations in tinted 
Lithography ; and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 
21s. cloth. 
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Sir James Mackintosh's Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review. Complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; or 80s. Dound 
in calf: or in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England 

from the Earliest Times to the final Esta- 
blishment of the Reformation. Library Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Macleod.— The Elements of Political 
Economy. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
Barristcr-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

Macleod.— The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing: With the Elementary Principles of 
Currency, Prices, Credit, and Exchanges. 
By Henry Dunning Macleod, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 30s. 

M'Culloch’s Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected j with a Supplement. 
8vo. price 50s. cloth ; half-russia, 56s. 

M'Culloch’s Dictionary, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in *thc World. Illustrated with Six 
large Maps. New Edition, revised; with a 
Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. price 63s. 

Maguire. —Rome ; its Ruler and its In- 
stitutions. By John Frances Maguire, 
M.P. With a Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected ; with 34 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Chemistry, 
in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 14s. 

Martineau. — Studies of Christianity: 

A Series of Original Papers, now first col- 
lected or now. By James Martineau. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6dl.- 

Martineau. — Endeavours after the Christian 
Life : Discourses. By James Martineau. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Martineau.— Hymns for the Christian 

Churoh and Home. Collected and edited by 
James Martineau. Eleventh Edition , 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth, or 5s. calf ; Fifth Edi(ion t 32tno! 
Is. 4d. cloth, or Is. 8d. roan. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies : Comprising Essays 

on Dr. Priestley, Arnold’s Life and Corre - 
epondence t Church and State, Theodore 
Parker’s Discourse of Religion , “Phases of 
Faith,” the Church of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By James Mar- 
tineau. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury : A new and popular Encyclopedia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including 
all branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. cloth ; bound 
in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Biographical Treasury ; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
All Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period of History : Forming a new and com- 
plete Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
Ninth Edition, revised throughout. Fcp.8vo. 
10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. Gd. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of Reference. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Dictionary and Gramjnar, a Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. New 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected 
throughout : With Additions. Fcp. 8vo. 
10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 123. 6d. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural History; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
.Nature : In which the Zoological Character- 
istics that distinguish the different Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 
10s. cloth ; roan, 12s. j calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Historical Treasury; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Scries of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exists ; their Rise* 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective In- 
habitants, their Religion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &o. New Edition; revised through- 
out, with a new General Index. Fop. 8vo. 
10s. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 
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Haonder’s Geographical Treasnry. — 

The Treesury of Geography, Physical, His- 
torioal, Descriptive, and Political ; contain- 
ing a- succinct Account of Every Country in 
the World : Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the Historv of Geography; a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race 
and Language exhibited by different Nations; 
and a View of the Relations of Geography 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
pleted by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. New 
• Edition ; with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates. 
Fcp.8vo. 10s. cloth; roan,12s.; calf, 12s. 6d. 


Merivale. — A History of the Romans 

under the Empire. By the Rev. ChaBLES 
Merivale, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
• College, Cambridge. 8vo. with Maps. 

Vote. I. and IT. comprising the History to the Fall of 

J ulutt Ccesar. Second Edition 28s. 

Von. III. to the establishment of the Monarchy by Au- 
gustus. Second Edition lie. 

Vols. IV. and V. from Augustus to Claudius, B.O. 27 to 

A.D. 54 *128. 

Vot. VI. from the llclgn of Nero, a.d. 54, to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, a.d. 70.. 10s. 

Merivale.-The Fall of the Roman Republic: 

A Short History of the Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. By the Rev. C. Meri- 
VALE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 12ino. 7s. 6d. 


Merivale (Miss).— Christian Records : A 

Short History of Apostolic Age. By L. A. 
Meeivale. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


" This interesting and in- 
structive little volume is 
worthy -of the attention of 
all students. It contains a 
concise pnrnpluase of the 
Acte of the Apostles, occa- 
sionally introducing the 
words of the n.irrntn e itself, 
with suggestions for more 
covrect translations of the 
original in certain places, 
together with much ^ ’uable 
information to illustrate the 
history Wo tieai tily re- 
commend this w <>i k to those 
who are engaged in the 
instruction of the young. 
The Sunda) ^diool Teacher 


may deme many m-cful 
hints from it. And thoso 
who are preparing for any 
examination at which a 
knowledge of tiio Acts of the 
Apostles is required, will 
find it a valuable summary of 
important matter connected 
with tiio sacied narrative. 
Even the well-instructed 
clergyman may find Ills 
memory pleasantly refreshed 
by the allusions to many 
facts, and derive suggestions 
for tendering any Icitmes 
upon the Acts both interest- 
ing and useful to ins people.” 
Journal or Education. 


Miles.— The Horse’s Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. Eighth Edition ; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. Miles, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

V Two Casts or Models of Off Fore Feet, No. 1, Shod for 
All Purposes, No. 2, Shod toith Leather, on M r. Miles’s plan, 
may be had, price 3s. each. 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. 

By William Miles, Esq. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Milner’s History of the Church of Christ. 

With Additions by the late Rev. Isaac 
Mllnee, D.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. 
T. Gbantham, B.D. 4 vols. 8vo. price 52s. 


James Montgomery's Poetical Works: 

Collective Edition j with the Author's Auto- 
biographical Prefaces, oomplete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth; morocco, 
2is.— -Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 
and 7 other Plates, price 14a. 

Moore— The Power of the Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By Geobgb Moobe, M.D. -Fifth 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Moore —Man and his Motives. By George 
Moobe, M.D. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Moore.-The Use of the Body in relation to the 
Mind. By Geobgb Moobe, M.D. Third 
Edition . Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Moore. — Memoirs, Journal, and Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
With Portraits and Vignette Illustrations. 
8 vols. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. eaoh. 


Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works : Com- 
prising the Author’s recent Introductions 
and Notes. The Traveller's Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, printed in Ruby Type; 
with a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth ; 
morpcco by Hay day, 21s. — Also the Library 
Edition complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 21s. cloth; morocco 
by Hayday, 42s. — And the First collected 
Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait 
and 19 Plates, price 35s. 

Moore. — Poetry and Pictures from 

Thomas Moore: Selections of the most 
popular and admired of Moore’s Poems, 
copiously illustrated with highly-finished 
Wood Engravings from original Designs by 
eminent Artists. Fcp. 4to. price 2ls. cloth, 
gilt edges ; or 42s. morocco elegant or 
antique by Hayday. 

Moore’s Epicurean. • New Edition, with 

the Notes from the collective edition of 
Moore' i Poetical Works ; and a Vignette en- 
graved on Wood from an original Design by 
D. Maclise, RA. Ifirao. 5s. cloth; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore’s Songs, Ballads, and Sacred 

Songs. New Edition, printed in Ruby 
Type; with the Notes from the collective 
edition of Moore's Poetical Works , and a 
Vignette from a Design by T. Creswick, R. A, 
S2mo. 2s» Gd — An Edition in 16mo. with 
Vignette by R. Doyle, price 5s. ; or 12s. 6d. 
morocco by Hayday. 



Moore's Sacred Songs, the Symphonies 

and Accompaniments, arranged for One or 
more Voices, printed with the Words. Imp. 
8 vo. [Nearly ready . 

Moore's Lalla Rookh: An Oriental 

Romance. With 18 highly-finished Steel 
v Plates from Original Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Steplianoff, engraved under 
the superintendence of the late Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 
price 15s. cloth j morocco, 28s. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh. New Edition, printed 

in Ruby Type ; with the Preface and 
Notes from the collective edition of Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Frontispiece from a 
Design by Kenny Meadows. 82mo. 2s. 6d. 
— An Edition in 16mo. with Vignotte, 6s. ; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Lalla Rookh. A New Edition, 

with numerous Illustrations from original 
Designs by JonN Tenniel, engraved on 
Wood by the Brothers DaTjZIEL. Fcp. 4to. 

[In preparation. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. A New Edi- 
tion, illustrated with 13 highly- finished 
Steel Plates, from Original Designs by 
eminent Artists. Square crown 8vo. price 
218. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. handsomely bound 
in morocco. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, printed in Ruby Type ; 

with the Preface and Notes from the col- 
- lective edition of Moore's Poetical Works , the 
Advertisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 32mo. 2s. 6d. — 
An Edition in 16mo. with Vignette, 5s. ; 
dr 12s. 6d. morOcco by Hayday. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. Illustrated by D. 

Maclise, R.A. New Edition ; with 161 
Designs, and the whole of the Letterpress 
engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super- 
royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards ; £2. 12s, 6d. 
morocco by Hayday. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, the Music with 

the Words; the Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. 
Complete in Ono Volume, small music size, 
convenient and legible at the Pianoforte, but 
more portable than the usual form of mu- 
sical publications. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
cloth; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 

The Harmonised Airs from Moore’s 

Irish Melodies, as originally arranged for 
Two, Three, or Four Voices, printed with 
the Words. Imperial 8vo. 16s. cloth ; or 
25s. half-bound in morocco. 


Moore’s National Melodies, with Musfe 

National Airs and other Songs, now firsi 
collected. By Thomas Moore. The Music 
for Voice and Pianoforte, pointed with tin 
Words. Imperial 8vo, SIS. 6d. cloth; o] 
42s. half-bound in morocco. 

Morell— Elements of Psychology : Pari 

I., containing the Analysis of the Iiitellectua 
Powers. By J. D. Mobeil, M.A., One o 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Pos 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Morning Clouds. Second and cheape] 

Edition, revised throughout, and printed ii 
a more convenient form. Fcp. 8vo. pric< 
6s. cloth. 

Morton.— The Resources of Estates : A 

Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management of Landed 
Prpperty. By John Lockhart Morton, 
Civil and Agricultural Engineer ; Authoi 
of Thirteen Highland and Agricultural 
Society Prizo Essays. With 25 Illustrations 
in Lithography. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
Moseley, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&c. Second Edition, enlarged; with nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 

Armine Mountain, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, and Adjutant- General of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in India. Edited by Mrs. 
Mountain. Second Edition, revised ; with 
Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Mure. — A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By William Mubb, M.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. price 
36s. ; Vol. IV. price 16s. ; Vol. V. price 18s. 


Murray’s Encyclopaedia of Geography ; 

comprising a complete Description of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo. price 60s. 

Murray. — French Finance and Fi- 
nanciers under Louis the Fifteenth. By 
James Mubbay. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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l»,— The Closing Scene; or, Chris- 

nity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
rare of Remarkable Persons. By the 
v. ErbkinjLNeale, M. A. New Editions, 
reds. fcp. 800. price 6s. each. 

nanby (Lord).— A Year of Revolu- 

n. From a Journal kept in Paris in the 
ar 1848. *By the Marquis of N obmanby, 
G. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

rte. — The Master-Builder’s Plan; 

the Principles of Organic Architecture 
indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals. 
r George Ogiltie, M.D., Lecturer on 
stitutes of Medicine, &c., Marischal Col- 
e and University, Aberdeen, Post 8vo. 
ih 72 Woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. 

ere.— The Last of the Old Squires. 

Sketch. By Cedric Oldacre, Esq., of 
t-Normanbury, sometime of Christ 
urch, Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 

>m. — Quedah; or, Stray Leaves 

m a Journal in Malayan Waters. By 
ptain Sheuard Osborn, R.N.,*C.B., 
Lthor of Stray Leaves from an Arctic Jour - 
\ &c. Witli a coloured Chart and tinted 
ustrations. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

>m.— The Discovery of the North- 

est Passage by H.M.S. Investigator , Cap- 
n R. M'Clube, 1850-1854. Edited by 
ptain Sherard Osborn, C.B., from the 
gs and Journals of Captain It. M'Clurc. 
3 ond Edition, revised ; witli Additions to 
3 Chapter on the Hybernation of Animals 
the Arctic Regions, a Geological Paper 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, a Portrait 
Captain M'Clure, a coloured Chart and 
ted Illustrations. 8ro. price 15s. 

n. — Lectures on the Comparative 

iatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 
timals, delivered at the Royal College of 
rgeons. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., 
mterian Professor to the College. Second 
lition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

issor Owen’s Lectures on the Comparative 

iatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
limals, delivered at the Royal College of 
rgeons in 1844 and 1846. W ith numerous 
oodcuts. Vol. I. 8vo. price 14s. 

aoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic 

ivigator. By his Son, the Rev. E. Parry, 
A. of Balliol College, Oxford ; Domestic 
laplain to the Lord Bishop of London, 
fth Edition ; with a Portrait and coloured 
tart of the North-West Passage. Fcp. 

o. price 5s. 
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Pattison.— The Barth and the Word? 

or, Geology for Bible Students. By S» R. 
Pattison, F.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured 
Map, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics. Third Edition , 
enlarged and improved from the Author’s 
Materials, by A. S. Taylor, M.D., and 
G. O. Rees, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Vol. I. 8 vo. 28s. ? Vol. II. Part I. 
21s. j Vol. II. Part II. 26s. 

Dr. Pereira’s Lectures on Polarised Light, 

together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials left by 
tlio Author, by the Rev. B. Powell, M.A., 
&c. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 

Perry —The Franks, from their First 

Appearance in History to the Death of King 
Pepin. By Walter C. Perry, Barrister- 
ot-Law, Doctor in Philosophy and Master 
of Arts in tlio University of Gottingen. 
8vo. prico 12s. 6d. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. Trans- 

lated from the German, with Notes, by 

E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Phillips’s Elementary Introduction to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Brooke, 

F. R.S., F.G.S. ; and W. H.* Miller, M.A., 
F.G.S. With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 18s. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. By John 

Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time} 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Phillips. — Figures and Descriptions of the 

Palaiozoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset ; observed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District. By John Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
&o. 8vo. with 60 Plates, price 9s. 

Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, and Methods 

of Obtaining the Odours of Plants : With 
Instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosm4tiques, Perfumed Soap, &c. ; and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, Arti- 
ficial Fruit Essences, &c. Second Edition , 
revised and improved j with 46 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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Obtain Portlook’a Report ontheGeology 

of the County of Londonderry, and of Parts 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Authority of the Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance. 8vo. with 
48 Plates, price 24s. 

Powell. —Essays on the Spirit of the 

Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Rev. Baden Powell, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.R. AS., 
F.G.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition, re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

Christianity without Judaism : A Second Series 

of Essays on- the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pycroft. — The Collegian’s] Guide ; or, 

Recollections of College Days : Setting forth 
the Advantages and Temptations of a Uni- 
versity Education. By the Rev. J. Pycroft, 
B.A. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo'. 6s. 

Pycroft’ s Course of English Reading, adapted 
to every taste and capacity ; or, How and 
What to Read : With Literaiy Anecdotes. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Fycroft’s Cricket-Field; or, the Science and 

History of the Game of Cricket. Second 
Edition, greatly improved ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Quatrefages (A. De). — Rambles of a 

Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. By A. Do Qfatrefaoes, 
Member of the 'Institute. Translated by 
E. C. Otti£. * 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

Raikes (C.)— Notes on the Revolt in the 

North-Western Provinces of IndiS. By 
Charles Raikes, Judge of the Sudder 
Court, and late Civil Commissioner with 
Sir Colin Campbell. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Raikes (T.)— Portion of the Journal kept 

by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847 : 
Comprising Reminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during 
that period. New Edition , complete in 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 3 Portraits, price 
12s. cloth. 

Rarey.— A Complete Treatise on the 

Science of Handling, Educating, and Taming 
all Horses ; with a full and detailed Narra- 
tive of his Experience and Practioe. By 
John S. Rarey, of Ohio, U.S. In 1 vol. 
with numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 


Reade. — The Poetical Works of Join 

Edmund Reade. New Edition, revised am 
corrected j with Additional Poems. 4 vol 
fcp. 8vo. price 20s. 

Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide : Comprisin 

a complete Modem Dispensatory, and 
Practical Treatise on the distinguishing Sym j 
toms, Causes, Prevention, iCure, and Pallia 
tion of the Diseases incident to the Hums 
Frame. Seventeenth Edition, corrected an 
enlarged by the Author’s Son, Dr. H. Rexoi 
M.R.C.S., &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Rees.— Personal Narrative of the Siegi 

of Lucknow, from its Commencement to it 
Relief by Sir Colin Campbell. By L. F 
Rees, one of the Surviving Defenders 
Third Edition, with Portrait and Plan. Pos 
8 vo. 9s. 6d. 

Rich’s Illustrated Companion to th< 

Latin Dictionaryand Greek Lexicon : Form 
ing a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arte 
Manufactures, and Evory-Day Life of thi 
Ancients. With about 2,000 Woodcuts 
from the Antique. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Richardson. — Fourteen Years’ Expe 

rienco of Cold Water : Its Uses and Abuses 
By Captain M. Richardson, late of the 
4th Light Dragoons. Post 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 6s. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 

and Managing a Horse, adapted to the Guid- 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Road 
and in the Field : With Instructions for 
Breaking-in Colts and Young Horses. By 
Captain M. Richardson, late of the 4th 
Light Dragoons. With 5 Plates. Square 
crown 8ro. 14s. 

Household Prayers for Four Weeks: 

With additional Prayers for Special Occa- 
sions. To which is added a Course of 
Scripture Reading for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Leckhanipton. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

Riddle’s Complete Latin-English and 

English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. New and cheaper 
Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 21s. 

Separately So llj; 

Riddle’s Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words, j 
Royal 32mo. price 4s. j 
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idle's Copious and Critical Latin* 

English Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Ea5n Dictionaries of Dr. William FTeund. 
New and cheaper Edition. Post 4to. 31». 6d. 

ivers’s Rose- Amateur’s Guide ; contain* 

ing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their 
respective Families; their History and 
Mode of Culture. Sixth Edition, corrected 
luid improved. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

f. E. Robinson’s Greek and English 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. A New 
Edition, revised and in great part re*written. 
kvo. price 18s. 

r. Henry Rogers’s Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Second and cheaper Edition, with Additions. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

r. Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 

and Phrases classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Seventh Edition, 
revised and improved. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SchimmelPenninck (Mrs.)— Life of Mary 

Anne SchimmelPenninck, Author of Select 
Memoirs of Fort Royal, and other Works. 
Edited by her Relation, Christiana C. 
Hankin. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 15s. 

Dr. L. Schmitz’s School History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, n.c. 146, mainly 
based on Bishop ThirlwalTs History of 
Greece. Fifth Edition, with Nine new Sup- 
plementary Chapters on the Civilisation, 
Religion, Literature, and Arts of the An- 
cient Greeks, contributed by Christopher 
Knight Watson, M.A., Trim Coll. Camb. ; 
and illustrated with a Map of Athens and 137 
Woodcuts, designed from the Antique by 
G. Scharf, jun., F.S.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Scoffern (Dr.) — Projectile Weapons of 

War and Explosive Compounds. By J. 
Scoffern, M B. Lond., late Professor of 
Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of 
Medicine. Third Edition , corrected to the 
present time. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 8s. 6d. 


onalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology: 

With coloured Representations of the 
Natural and Artificial Insect, and a few Ob- 
servations and Instructions on Trout and 
Grayling Fishing. Fifth Edit ion, thoroughly 
revised by an Experienced Fly-Fisher ; with 
20 new coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

.owton’s Debater : A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion; with ample References to the 
best Sources of Information. New Edition. 
Ecp. 8vo. 6s. 

tassell (Dr.) — The Life of Cardinal 

Mezzofanti : With an Introductory Memoir 
of eminent Linguists, Anciont and Modern. 
By C. W. Russell, D.D., President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynootli. With Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 8vo. 12s. 


[■he Saints our Example. By the Author 

of Letter s to my Unknown Friends, &c. Fcp. 
8vo. price 7s. 


Jcherzer. — Travels in the Free States of 

Central America : Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and San Salvador. By Dr. Carl Scheezer. 
With a coloured Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


'* This is n work which 
111 satisfy all who love 
vely detail of tropical ef- 
«ta and marvels and are 
ot averne to touches of hu- 
pn romance and scientific 


adventure. . . . Dr. Scher- 
zer’a is undoubtedly the best 
work on Central America 
since the appearance of Mr. 
Squiers’ lively volumes. 

Athen.eum. 


Scrivener’s History of the Iron Trade, 

from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Period. Now Edition, corrected. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his 

Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.— An 
Abridgment, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d. 


The Sermon in the Mount. Printed by 

C. Whittingham, uniformly with the Thumb 
Bible ; bound and clasped. 64mo. Is. 6d. 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare : In which 

nothing is added to the Original Text ; but 
those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
Iljustrated with Thirty-six Vignettes en- 
graved on Wood from original Designs by 

a. COOKE, B.A. 

B. COOKB, 

H. HOWABD, B.A. 

H. SINGBBTON, 

B. BMIBKB, B.A. 

New Edition , printed in a more convenient 
form. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 30s. cloth; 
separately, 6s. -each. 

# # The Library Edition, with the some 
Illustrations, in One Volume, medium 8vo. 
price 21s. cloth. 


T. STOTHABD, B.A. 

H. THOMSON, H.l. 

B. WJiSTALL, B.A. 

B. WOKDVOBPB. B.A. 



Sewell (Miss).— Hew and cheaper Col- 
lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of Amy, Herbert. Complete in 
9 vole, crown 8vo. price £1. 10s. cloth ; or 
each work, comprised in a single volume, 
may be had separately as follows 


AMY HERBERT 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE 2s. 6d. 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER 2s. 6d. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE 2s. 6d. 

CLEVE HALL 3s. 6d. 

IVORS; or, the TWO COUSINS 3s.: 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON * 3s. 6d. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL 5s. Od. 

LANETON PARSONAGE 4s. Gd. 


“ High and pure alms, ear- self-training, carefully cultl- 
nestness of purpose, and vated habits of thought and 
sobriety of judgment, we observation, and habitual 
the qualities which give self-control. No writer gives 
weight and ' value to this more the conviction of writ- 
writer’s intellectual endow- ing from experience; the 
merits, which atone for con- reader, judging from the 
siderable deficiencies, and works tdone, is persuaded of 
which constitute her a pccu- this; it gives them their 
liarly safo and trustworthy power ; we instinctively 

guide for young minds know that the practical 

The characterittict of the teaching in them has been 
mind before us are practical worked out, and found to bo 
religious self-discipline, rigid true.” 

ClIfilSTIAN ItBMEMBBANCEIl. 

By the same Author , New Editions, 

Ursula : A Tale of English Country Life. 

2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent: Com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 

Confirmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the English 
Church. Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best authorities. 2 vols. 
8vo. price £2. 16s. 

Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, and 

Laws*: With Observations to make any one a 
Whist-Player. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Ecart£, Cribbage, Back- 
gammon. By Major A. New Edition ; to 
which are added, Precepts for Tyros, by 
Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 

Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. By 

Catherine Sinclair, Author of The Bust* 
ness of Life. New Edition. Fcp.8vo. 5s. 


Sir Roger Be Coverley, From theSpec 

tator. With Notes and Illustrations, bj 
W. Henry Wills ; and 12 Wood Engrai 
ings from Designs by F. Tayxeb. Secon 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
or 21s. in morocco by Hayday. — AnEditio 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price Is. 


The Sketches : Three Tales. By th 

Authors of Amy Herbert, The Old Man 
Home , and Hawk stone. Third Edition ; wit 
6 Illustrations. . Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metallurgi 

Third Edition, revised, corrected, and coi 
siderably enlarged ; with Electrotypes an 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (G.) — History of Wesleyan M< 

thodism. By George Smith, F.A.S 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, & 
VOL. I. Wesley and his Times ; and Vo 
II. The Middle Age of Methodism , from tl 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confc 
euce of 1816. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6< 
each volume: 

Smith (G. V.)— The Prophecies relatin 

to Nineveh and the Assyrians. Translate 
from the Hebrew, with Historical Intr 
ductions and Notes, exhibiting the princip 
Results of the recent Discoveries. B 
G. Vance Smith, B.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6< 


Smith (J.) — The Voyage and Shipwrec 

of St. Paul : With Dissertations on the Li 
and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships ar 
Navigation of the Ancients. By Jam] 
Smith, of JordanhilljEsq., F.R.S. Secoi 
Edition ; with Charts, Views, and Wool 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smitj 
By his Daughter, Lady Holland. Wit 
a Selection from his Letters, edited 1 
Mrs. Austin. Neto Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Miscellaneot 

Works : Inoludinghis Contributions to Tl 
Edinburgh Review. Three Editions : — 

1. A Library Edition (the Fourth ), in 
vols. 8ro. with Portrait, 36s. 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Portn 
and Vignette. Square crown 8*o. pri 
21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

8. Another New Edition, in 3 vols. fc 
8vo. price 21s. « 




ie Rev. Sydney Smith’s Elementary 
Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at 
the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 
1805, and 1806, Third Edition. Ecp.8vo.7s. 

tow.— Two Years 1 - Cruise off Tierra 

del Euego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and the River Plate : A Narrative of Life 
in the Southern. Seas. By W. Parker 
Snow, late Commander of the Mission 
Yacht Alien Gardiner ; Author of “ Voyage 
of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John 
Franklin.” With 3 coloured Charts and 6 
tinted Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

>bert Southey’s Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author’s last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Libraiy Edi- 
tion , complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 
cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco. — Also, the 
First collected Edition , in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price 35s. 

• Life and Correspondence of the late Robert 

Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
C. C. Southey, M.A., Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With Portraits and Landscape Illustra- 
tions. 6 vola. post 8vo. price 63s. 

uthey’s Doctor, complete in One 

Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Waster, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

luthey’s Life of Wesley ; and Rise and [ 

Progress of Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Notes and Additions. Edited 
by the Author’s Son, the Rev. C. C. 
Southey, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

fencer— Essays : Scientific, Political, 

and Speculative. By Herbert Spencer, 
Author of Social Statics. Roprinted chiefly 
from Quarterly Reviews. 8vo. price 12s.cloth. 

Bncer— The Principles of Psychology. By 
Herbert Spencer, Author of Social Statics. 
Bvo. price 16s. cloth, 

ephen.— Lectures on the History of 
France. By the Right Hon. Sir James 
Stephen, Il.C.B.,LL.D., P rofessor of Modem 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

ephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; from the Edinburgh Review. By 
fcheRight Hon. Sib James Stephen, K.O.B., 
LL.D., Professor of Modem History in 
IKfe University of Cambridge. Third Edi- 
son. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Stonehenge. —The Dog in Health and 

Disease : Comprising the various Modes of 
Breaking and Using him for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, &c. j and ineluding the 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs/ By 
Stonehenge. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations. [/» the press. 

Stonehenge.— The Greyhound : Being a 

Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Run- 
ning ; their Diseases and Treatment : Con- 
taining also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. By Stonehenge. With Frontis- 
piece and Woodouts. Square crown 8vo. 
price 21s. half-bound. 

Stow. — The Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Normal Seminary for 
preparing Schoolmasters and Governesses. 
By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 
Tenth Edition ; with Plates and Woodouts. 
Post 8vo. price 6s. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 

England. By Agnes Strickland. Dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. Embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, engraved from the most authentic 
sources. Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 
7s. Gd. each. — Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete Sets. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir William 

Symonds, Knt., C.ll., F.R.S., Surveyor of 
the Navy, from 1832 to 1847 : With Cor- 
respondence and other Papers relative to 
the Ships and Vessels constructed upon his 
Lines, as directed to be published under his 
Will. Edited by James A. Sharp. With 
Sections and Woodcuts. 8vo. price 21s. 

Taylor. — Loyola; and Jesuitism in Its 
Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor. Post8vo 
with Medallion, 10s. 6d, 

Taylor. — Wesley and Methodism. By 

Isaac Taylor. Post 8vo. Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

Thacker’s Courser's . Xnnual Remem- 
brancer and Stud-Book : Being an Alpha- 
betical Return of the Running at all the 
Public Coursing Clubs in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for the Season 1857-68 ; with 
the Pedigrees (as far as received) of the 
Dogs. By Robert Abram Welsh, Liver- 
pool. 8vo. 21s. 

* # * Published annually in October. 



COMPLETION 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 


Summary of the Content* of the TRAVELLERS LIBRARY, now complete in 102 
Parts* price One Skilling each , or in 50 Volumes, price 2$. 6d. each in cloth.— 
To be had also , in complete Sets only, at Five Guineas per Set, bound in cloth, 
lettered, in 26 Volumes, classified as follows : — • 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


IN EUROPE. 

A CONTINENTAL TOUR BY J. BARROW. 

A & V E 0 ^f E8 . AN . D } » “A™*. 

BRITTANY AND THE BIBLE by I. HOPE. 

SS^..^™.^:«dabWBSS: 

ICELAND by P. MILES. 

NORWAY, A RESIDENCE IN by 8. LAING. 

NORWAY, RAMBLES IN by T. FORESTER. 

RUSSIA BY THU MARQUIS DE CU8TINE. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY . . BY J. R. M‘CULLOCH. 

ST. PETERSBURG by M. JERRMANN. 

THE RUSSIANS OF THE SOUTH, by S. BROOKS. 

SWISS ) BY R. FERGUSON. 

MONT BLANC, ASCENT OF by J. AULDJO. 

8 m T THE ALPS NATl ! RE } F - VON TSCHUDI. 

VISIT TO THE VAUDOisi by K BATNTS 

OF PIEDMONT i BT E ‘ »AINES. 


IN ASIA. 

CHINA AND THIBET by lira ABBE' HUC. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE "EOTHEN." 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, by P. GIRONI^RE. 

IN AFRICA. 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS by M. WERNE. 

MOROCCO by X. DURRIEU. 

NIGER EXPLORATION BY T. J. HUTCHINSON. 
THE ZULUS OF NATAL by G. H. MASON. 

IN AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BY E. WILBERFORCE. 

CANADA by A. M. JAMESON, 

CUBA BY W. H. HURLBUE, 

NORTH AMERICAN WILDS .... byC.LANMAN. 

IN AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES by W. HUGHES. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

A LADY’S VOYAGE BY IDA PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. , CHESTERFIELD & SELWYN, by A. HAYWARD. 


THE LIFE OF MARSHAL \ by thb REV. T. 0. 

TURKNNE I COCKAYNE. 

SCHAMYL .... BY BODENSTEDT and WAGNER. 
FK^mAND I. AND MAX1MI- J BY RANKE. 

FRANCIS ARAGO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THOMA8 HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. 


SWIFT AND RICHARDSON, by LORD JEFFREY. 
DEFOE AND CHURCHILL .... by J. FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, by MK3.PIOZZI. 
TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. 

LEIP8IC CAMPAIGN, by the REV. G. R. GLEIG. 
AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND1 by HENRY 
GENIUS OF THOMAS FULLER/ ROGERS. 


ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 

LORD CLIVE. 

WILLIAM PITT. 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
ADDISON’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
HORACE WALPOLE. * 

LORD BACON, 


LORD BYRON. 

COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
CHOKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. 

LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 

THE LOVE STORY. JBOM SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR. AN ATTIC PHILOSO- 1 BT E . SOUVESTRE. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.... } spectator. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 
MEMOIRS OF A MATTRE-D’ARMES, pY DUMAS. HIS SHIPWRECK. 

“woSm , A } « B.BOCVESTBK 

NATURAL HISTORY, Ac. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF \ t\t» t I ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, &c. BY DR. G. WILSON. 

CREATION /.** DR * L * KEMP. OUR COAL-FIELDS AND OUR COAL-PITS. 

INDICATIONS OF INSTINCT, BY DR. L. KEMP. | CORNWALL, ITS MINES, MINERS, &o.- 


OUR COAL-FIELDS AND OUR COAL-PITS. 
| CORNWALL, ITS MINES, MINERS, <to.- 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES {* ^ARLISLE. °* 
SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITH'S 
PRIN^NG^’ .BY A. STARK. 


MORMONISM . . BY THB REV. W. J. CONYBEARE. 
LONDON BY J, R. M'CULLOCH. 




iriwalL— The History of Greece By 
ie Bight Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. 
►avid’s (the Rev. Connop Thiriwall). An 
nproved Library Edition ? with Maps 6 
ols. 8vo. price £3. — An Edition in 8 vole. 
*p. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price 28a. 

omson’s Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

!obney, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
Tood Engravings from Designs by Mem- 
ere of the E tching Club. Square crown 8vo . 
Is. cloth j or 86s. bound in morocco. 

omson (the Rev. Dr.)— An Outline of 

le necessary Laws of Thought : A Treatise 
n Pure and Applied Logic. By William 
HOMSON, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, 
►xford. 4 th Edition. Pep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

omson’s Tables of Interest, at Three, 

'our, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., 
*om One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
to 365 Days, in a regular progression of 
ingle Days j with Interest at all the above 
!*ates, from One to Twelve Months, and 
•om One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
ther Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Dis- 
aunts. New Edition. 12mo. price 8s. 

b Thumb Bible ; or, Verbum Sempi- 

srnum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epi- 
)me of the Old and New Testaments in 
Inglish Verse. Reprinted from the Edition 
f 1693 j bound and clasped. 64mo. Is. 6d. 

[he and Davis.— Annals of Windsor; 

teing a History of the Castle and Town : 
Pith some Account of Eton and Places ad- 
icent. By R. R. Tighe, Esq. ; and J. E. 
►avis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. With nu- 
lerous Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
rice £4. 4s. 

)ke.— History of Prices, and of the 

tate of the Circulation, during the Nine 
cars from 1848 to 1856 inclusive. Form- 
ig Vols. V. and VI. of Tooke’s History of 
' rices from 1792 to the Present Time ; and 
omprising a copious Index to the whole of 
le Six Volumes. By Thomas Tooke, 
'.R.S. and William Newmabch. 2 vols. 
vo. price 52s. 6d. 

vnsend— Modern State Trials revised 

ad illustrated with Essays and Notes. By 
7. 0. Townsend, Esq., M.A., Q.O. 2 vols. 
ro. price 30s. 

►liope. — Barchester Towers : A Novel. 

y Anthony Trollope. New and cheaper 
dition, complete in One Volume. Crown 
ro. price 6s. cloth. 

lope— The Warden. By Anthony Trollope, 
oat 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sharon Turner’s Sacred History of the 

World, attempted to be Philosophically 
considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
New Edition, edited by the Rev. S. Turner 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

Sharon Turner’s History of England 

during the Middle Ages: Comprising the 
* Reigns from the Norman Conquest to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Rev. S. Turner. 4 vols. 
8vo. price 60s. 

Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo- 

Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
N orman Conquest. Seventh Edition, revised 
by the ReV. S. Turner. 8 vols. 8vo. 86s. 

Dr. Turton’s Manual of the Land and 

Fresh-Water Shells of Great Britain : With 
Figures of each of the kinds. New Edition, 
with Additions, by Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., 
&c., Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Crown 8vo. with 12 
coloured Plates, price 15s. cloth. 

Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines : Containing a clear Expo- x 
sition of their Principles and Practice. 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged j most of 
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many new Articles added. With nearly 
1,600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 60s. 

Uwins.— Memoir of Thomas Uwins,R.A. 

By Mrs. UwiNS. With Letters to his 
Brothers during seven years Spent in Italy ; 
and Correspondence with the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir C. L. East lake, Alfred Chalon, 
R. A. and other distinguished persons. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. [Just ready. 

Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of Zoology. 

Translated from the Second Dutch Edition 
by the Rev. William Clare, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge ; with additional References fur- 
nished by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
24 Plates of Figures, price 60s. cloth ; or 
separately, Vol. I. Invertebrata t 30s, and 
Vol. II. Vertebrata^ 30s. 

" Naturalists will be glad description of the families 
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tion of Van Der Hoeven’s beautifully executed plates 
Handbook of Zoology by the at the end carries the eye 
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four classes of Fishes, Rep- nual. bearing the warrant of 
tiles. Birds, and Mammals the highest names and the 
are introduced by short ge- latest science, within the 
neial prefaces, which are reach of the private atu- 
followed by a brief scientific dent.” Guardian. 

Vehse.— Memoirs of the Court, Aristo- 
cracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By Dr. E. 
Vehse. Translated from the German by 
Franz Demmlbr. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
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Edition. 2 vols. fop fc 8vo. price 10s. 
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Second Edition , Fop. 8vo. price 6s. 

Webster And Parkea’s Encyclopaedia of 
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Housekeeping: As, The Construction of 
Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warm- 
ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them— A de- 
scription of the various articles of Furniture, 
with thb nature of their Materials— Duties of 
‘Servants — Ac. New Edition; with nearly 
1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. prioe 60s. 

Weld. — Vacations }n Ireland. By 

Charles Richard' Weld, Barrister -at - 
Law. Post 8vo. with a tinted View of 
Birr Castle, price 10s. 6d. 

Weld. —A Vaeatiqto’Tef? in the United States " 
i^^|'CwR.Wbld, -Barrister- at- 
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West. — L^i&ea <ra the ...Disease! of 

Infancy and Childhood. ByTJa^jfei W est 
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Wilson’s Bryologia Britannica : Cob; 
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Youatt.— The Horse. By William Youatt. 
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Youatt. — The Dog. By William Youatt. A 

New Edition; with numerous Engravings 
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Young, — The Christ $£ History: 4* 

Argument grounded hi the Facts* of m 
Life on Earth. By John Young, LL.B 
Second Edition. ^t?ost 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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. John Young, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. , 
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